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PREFATORY NOTE 


O class of books exceeds in usefulness and range of interest 
that class known as reference books. Such books are 
demanded by almost every human pursuit, and are daily 

called into requisition by multitudes of people of varying tastes and 
acquirements— in office, library, home, school-room, work-shop — 


wherever, in fact, human progress and achievement go on. 


No apology, therefore, need be expressed for the nature of the 
_ present volume. A zealous effort has been made to fill its pages 
with important, well-selected, readable, up-to-date information, in 
concise form and untechnical language, adapted to the capacity of 
the average reader, and bearing upon topics of every-day concern as 
well as those of more remote though of no less vital interest. In 
scope and character the matter of the book is encyclopedic; but its 
divisions and alphabetical arrangement are such that its contents be- 
come readily accessible to the reader or consulter with a minimum 
amount of search. The first Book, taken as a whole, gives a more 
or less complete view of the entire field of knowledge. Such a view 
is very essential in following out any particular branch of study or 
line of reading, or as a matter of general information. ‘The pho- 
netic spelling to be found throughout the historical parts should 


also be helpful. 
It is believed that an intelligent use of the volume will prove 
its best commendation; and in this belief it is submitted to the 


judgment of the public. 
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The King’s Library 


The Field of Knowledge 


Education (éd-u-ka'shiin). [From. L. 


*educo, 1 bring up.] In its most extended 


sense, the art of developing and cultivat- 
ing the physical, intellectual, and moral 


faculties. Physical education includes all 


xu 


that relates to the organs of sensationand 
the muscular and nervous system. Jntel- 
lectual education develops and improves 
the powers of the understanding. Moral 
education comprehends the _ various 


‘modes of cultivating and regulating the 


affections, and forming right ideas as to 
the relation of man to man. In every 
part of each branch of true education 
there should be a double end in view, 
namely, the increase of knowledge, and 
the increase of skill. Each study may 


be made the object of thought, or the 


re 


object of action; in the one case tt-4s 
pursued as a science; in the other case 
as an art. 

The following outline indicates the 
chief branches of knowledge and their 
principal sub-divisions: 

Fine Arts: Architecture; 

Music; Painting; Sculpture. 
HIsTory. 

Lancuace: Grammar; Orthography: 

Philology; Rhetoric; Writing. 


Drawing; 


LAW. 


_ MATHEMATICS: 


LITERATURE. 

Algebra; Arithmetic; 
Bookkeeping; Calculus; Geometry, 
Navigation; Quaternions; Surveying; 
Trigonometry. 


~ MepicineE: Anatomy; Dentistry ; Derma- 


+ 


tology ;Etiology ;Gynacology ; Hygiene; 
Laryngology; Materia Medica; Neu- 
rology; Obstetrics; Ophthalmology ; 


Orthopedics; Otology; Pathology; 
Pediatrics; Psychiatry; Surgery; The- 
rapeutics. 

Puitosopuy: isthetics; Cosmology; 


Ethics; Logic; Metaphysics; Peda- 
gogy; Psychology. 


Poritics: Diplomacy; Finance; Gov- 
ernment; Political Economy; Soci- 
ology; Statistics. 

PuysicaL Science: Archeology; As- 
tronomy ;Chemistry ; Geography ; Geol- 
ogy; Mechanics; Metallurgy ; Meteorol- 
ogy; Mineralogy; Physics; Physiog- 


raphy. 

BroLtocicaL Science: Anthropology; 

_ Bacteriology; Biology; Botany; Em* 
bryology; Entomology; Ethnology; 
Histology; Ichthyology; Physiology; 
Zoology. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

THEOLOGY. 


FEsthetics (és-thét/iks). [Gr. esthettkos, 
adapted to perception.] That branch 
of philosophical investigation which 
relates to and includes all things per- 
taining to the Beautiful, in literature 
and the fine arts. It is intimately re- 
lated to sentiment, which links together 
with feeling the different parts of a com- 
position. All art, considered as imitation 
of nature, is affected by the same re- 
lations, and subject to the same laws, 
which govern nature herself; and if it 
could be satisfactorily proved that those 
rules of art which are the result of rea- 
son were necessarily connected with 
sensation, it might be possible to lay 
down laws from which the principles 
of art might be satisfactorily deduced. 
As an illustration of this, in architec- 
ture we might take the rule which for- 
bids the position of a heavy mass over 
a void, when it may appear to have no 
ostensible and immediate support; in 
which case it might almost seem possible 
to connect the unpleasant sensation 
produced on the mind with the rules 
of reason; but in architecture it is 
difficult to conceive how this could be 
effected without recurring to primitive 
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types, and on them pursuing the reason- 
ing into all its details. In the other 
arts it might not, perhaps, be so dif- 
ficult to establish a set of rules, inas- 
much as the immediate type is nature 
herself. The Germans have written 
much on the doctrine of esthetics; 
it would, however, seem that the funda- 
mental principles of taste in all the arts 
depend on the laws of gravitation, and 
their balances, equipoise and counter- 
poise; the necessary resultants whereof 
are symmetry and proportion. 

The essence of the polite arts lies in ex- 
pression, or the power of representation, 
whether by lines, words, or other media, 
and that expression arises from an exer- 
cise of the inventive faculty; their end 
being the production of pleasurable 
sensations; thus being distinguished 
from the end sought in the sciences, 
whose object is to produce instruction 
and utility. And here we are to observe, 
that though in some of the polite arts, 
such as eloquence, poetry, and archi- 
tecture, the end may be to instruct, 
or to be applicable to useful objects, 
yet that the expression on which they 
depend brings them within the laws 
which govern the fine arts. The object 
of the fine arts is beauty, which is the 
result of all the various perfections 
whereof an object is susceptible: such 
perfections arising, first, from the agree- 
able proportions between the several 
parts of the same object; and, second, 
from the proportions between each part 
and the object taken as a whole. 

Genius, or the power to invent, is 
the faculty of the mind by which it is 
enabled to conceive and express its 
conceptions, and is, consequently, neces- 
sary to the production of beauty; 
while taste, or the natural sensation 
of a mind refined by art, is the guide 
to genius in discerning, embracing, and 
producing beauty. Hence a general 
theory of the polite arts must be founded 
on a knowledge of all that they con- 
tain truly agreeable and _ beautiful. 
They are usually said to include elo- 
quence, poetry, music, painting, sculpt- 
ure, and architecture. By some, danc- 
ing has been added to the number. 
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Algebra (dl’/je-brah). [Ar. al, the, and 
gebr, resolution.] A science the object 
of which is to abridge and generalize the 
resolution of all questions relating to 
quantities. The symbols it employs are of 
three kinds: those of quantity, known 
or unknown, which consist of ordinary 
numbers and letters of the alphabet; 
those of operations, several of which 
are borrowed from arithmetic, as +, 
—, X, +,+/, etc.; and mere abbrevi- 
ations for ordinary words. The com- 
binations of these symbols according 
to fixed laws led to algebraical expres- 
sions or formule, in which actual com- 
putations are indicated rather than 
performed. 


The same fundamental operations,. 


commonly called ‘‘the four simple rules,” 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, form the basis of algebra 
as they do of arithmetic. 
stands for the number 6, and bd for the 
number 2, then a+b will be equal to 8; 


Thus, if ag 


a—b will equal 4,aXb, generally written — 


ab, will equal 12; and a+b, frequently 
written f, will equal 3. We may also 
perform the same operations with sym- 
bols of whose values we are ignorant, 
provided they are all the same; thus, 
it is plain that 15a+ 5a equal 20a, and 
that 15a—5a equal toa, whatever may 


be the numeral value of a, but the re- — 


lation a+b or a—b can not be expressed 
in any simpler form so long as their 
values are unknown. Accordingly, ex- 
pressions which, like the former, involve 
the same symbolism, and admit of 
being added or subtracted, are called 
in algebra like or similar terms; when, 
like the latter, this is not the case, they 
are said to be unlike or dissimilar terms. 
If a number is multiplied by itself in 
arithmetic, the product is termed the 
square of that number, and the opposite 
relationship is expressed by saying that 
one number is the square root of another; 
thus, 9 is the square of 3, but 3 is 
the square root of 9; and the terms 
cube and cube root, fourth power and 


fourth root, etc., are employed to in-~ 


dicate repeated products of a number 


by itself, and the opposite relations; . 
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thus, 27 is the cube of 3, because 
3X3X3=27, and, conversely, 3 is the 
cube root of 27; 81 is the fourth power 
of 3, because 3X3X3X3=81, and so 
on. The same expressions are used 
to indicate the same relations of symbols 
to one another in algebra; but, in the 
absence of their numerical values, a 
figure called an index, because it indi- 
cates the number of times that the 
symbol has been multiplied by itself, 
is written over against it; thus, +° 
means x«XxXxXxXx; and similarly, 
the fifth root of x is written Vz “the 
sign \/ being known as the radix or 
radical sign. The operation of multi- 
plication in algebra is effected by add- 
ing the indices when the symbol is the 
same, or by simply writing them next 
to each other when there are different 
symbols; thus, a* Xa?=a’, a3 Xb? = 
a3b?, 2a2bX3abc=6a%b?2c, and so on. 
_-In the operation of division, the index of 
“the divisor is subtracted from that of 
the dividend when the same symbol oc- 
curs in both, but when the symbols are 
different the dividend is usually placed 
over the divisor in the form of a fraction ; 
thus, 6a5 + 2a? =3a?, ab +bc=™. 


An important department of algebra 
is the solving of what are called equa- 
- tions. In an equation, the relation of 
equality is known to exist between 
two quantities, either or both of which 
involves an unknown symbol; and to 
arrive at the numerical value of the un- 
known symbol is the object which the 
calculator has in quest. Thus 3%+2= 
ax+7 is an equation, and the numerical 
value of the unknown symbol x, in 
order that 2x+7 should be equal to 
3x+2, is 5, when both sides of the 
equation become equal to 17. This 
value of x is termed the root of the 
equation, and it is said to satisfy the 
equation, because, when written in the 
place of x, both sides of the equation 
become numerically equal. It may be 
found by subtracting 2x+2 from each 
side of the equation when we havex=5, 
but the usual mode of procedure, in 
solving an equation, is to collect all 
- the unknown symbols on one side and 
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the numbers on the other side (the 
rule to be observed in transferring a 
quantity from one side to the other 
being to change the sign of + into —, 
and vice versa). Thus, in the above 
equation, we should have 3x—2*=7—2, 
or x=5. 

Where algebra was first used, and 
by whom, is not precisely known. 
Diophantus first wrote upon it, prob- 
ably about 170 A. D.; he is said to be 
the inventor. Brought into Spain by 
the Saracens, about 900; and into 
Italy by Leonardo of Pisa, in 1202. 
The first writer who used algebraical 
signs was Stifelius of Nuremberg, in 
1544. The introduction of symbols for 
quantities was by Francis Vieta, in 
1590, when algebra came into general 
use. The binomial theorem of New- 
ton, the basis of the doctrine of fluxions, 
and the new analysis, 1668. Descartes 
applied algebra to geometry about 1637. 


Anatomy (a-ndt’o-me). [Gr. anatomeé, 
from anatemno, I cut up.] In its widest 
sense, it signifies the dissection of or- 
ganized bodies, with a view to discover 
their structure, and the connection of 
the parts. A.is the basis of Physiology, 
the object of which is the discovery of 
function; and both form the indispen- 
sable basis of medicine. The object of 
Comparative A. is the discovery of the 
differences in structure and organization 
which obtain throughout the animal 
kingdom, from the simplest forms to 
the most complex, and from the earliest 
dawn of life on the planet to the present 
epoch. Descriptive A. is concerned with 
healthy structure, and is the necessary 
basis of Pathological A., which is con- 
cerned with diseased structures. 

The anatomy of animals is usually 
divided into two distinct branches of 
study, viz., Human A., which deals 
with the structure of the human species 
only, and Comparative A., which treats 
of the structure of other animals, and 
compares them with one another and 
with man. The body of every animal 
consists of three main divisions, which 
are as a rule readily distinguishable, 
viz., head, trunk, and limbs: in addition, 
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to these, vertebrate animals, or those 
possessing a backbone, are distinguished 
by an internal bony skeleton. In man, 
the head consists of two parts, the 
cranium, or brain-case, and the face; 
so also the trunk is composed of two 
parts, the thorax, or chest, and the 
abdomen, or belly; the limbs are sim- 
ilarly divided into the anterior limbs, 
or arms, and the posterior limbs, or legs. 
The cranium, or cavity in which the 
brain is lodged, is constructed of a 
number of flat bones united by sutures, 
so called because they resemble the 
seams of a garment. These bones are 
the frontal bone, or bone of the forehead; 
the occipital bone, at the base of the 
hinder part of the head; the two parietal 
bones, on either side of the middle line; 
and the two.temporal bones, or bones 
of the temples. The jace consists of 
the jaws, termed respectively the upper 
and lower maxilla; the nasal bone; the 
orbits, in which the eyes are Icdged. 
The thorax, or chest, is the cavit; hich 
contains the heart and lungs; it is sep- 
arated from the abdomen by a muscu- 
lar partition termed the diaphragm, or 
midriff, which thus forms its floor; at 
the back it is bounded by a portion of 
the vertebral column, at the sides by the 
ribs, or coste, and in the front by the 
sternum, or breast-bone. The abdomen 
contains, besides the stomach and intes- 
tines, the liver, the pancreas, the spleen, 
and the kidneys; the only part of the 
bony framework which belongs to it 
is a portion of the vertebral column. 
The two pairs of limbs are attached to 
an upper and lower girdle of bones re- 
spectively, by means of what are called 
ball-and-socket joints, which admit of 
their being moved in any direction. 
The upper girdle is composed of a 
clavicle, or collar-bone, on either side 
in front; a scapula, or shoulder-blade, 
on either side at the back; and portions 
of the sternum and the vertebral col- 
umn. The lower girdle, or pelvis, con- 
sists of two massive bones, termed the 
pelvic bones. The anterior limbs, or 
arms, consist each of an arm-bone, or 
humerus; a fore-arm, containing two 
bones, the w/a on the inner and the 
radius on the outer side of it; eight 
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small carpal bones, which go to form the 
carpus, or wrist; five metacarpal bones, 
which form the palm of the hand; and 
the phalanges, or finger-bones, of which 
there are fourteen, three to each finger, 
except the thumb, which has only two. 
The posterior limbs, or legs, consist 
each of a femur, or thigh-bone; two 
bones of the leg, the tibia, or shin-bone, 
and the fibula, or splint-bone; seven 
tarsal bones, which go to form the tarsus, 
or ankle; five metatarsal bones, which 
form the instep of the foot; and the 
fourteen phalanges of the toes, three 
to each of the smaller toes, and two to 
the great toe. The socket into which 
the head of the humerus fits is known 
as the glenoid cavity; and that into 
which the femur fits as the acetabulum. 
The vertebral column, or back-bone, is 
made up of thirty-three bones, placed 
in succession one over the other with 
cartilage between. Seven of these go 
to form the neck, and are known as 
cervical vertebre; twelve more to form 
the back of the thorax, and to which 
the twelve ribs are attached, called 
dorsal vertebre; five more in the region 
of the abdomen, known as lumbar ver- 
tebre; while five are united together 
into a single bone called the sacrum, 
and four more into another bone termed 
the coccyx. All the bones of the body 
are united to their neighbors by means 
of ligaments, and have muscles attached 
to them by means of tendons, whereby 
they are moved upon the mechanical 
principle of levers. The muscles are 
masses of red flesh which by their con- 
traction move the bones; they are 
thickest at the middle point, and taper 
at both ends; one end of a muscle is 
always attached to a fixed bone, -which 
is termed its origin, and the other end 
to a movable bone, which is termed its 
insertion. The muscles in man are very 
numerous, and overlie each other in 
all sorts of positions; two of the most 
prominent are the biceps muscle, which 
moves the fore-arm, and the muscle 
of the calf of the leg, called the gastro- 
cnemius muscle. A. also deals with the 
arrangement and positions of the various 
blood-vessels and nerves. 

Vegetable A. treats of the internal 
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structure of plants. The stem and 
branches of an ordinary forest tree 
consist of three parts, viz., pith, wood, 
and bark; while the leaves are made 
up of bundles of fibres, the so-called 
veins, with masses of cells filling up the 
spaces or interstices between them. 
The human body was studied by 
Aristotle about 350 B. C., and its struc- 
ture,was made part of the philosophical 
investigations of Plato and Xenophon; 
it became a branch of medical educa- 
tion under Hippocrates about 420 B. C. 
Erasistratus and Herophilus first dis- 
sected the human form, and may be 
regarded as the fathers of anatomy; it 
is said that they practiced upon the 
bodies of living criminals about 300 and 
293 B.C. Galen, who died 193 A. D., 
was a great anatomist. In England 
the schools were long supplied with 
bodies unlawfully exhumed from graves; 
_-and until 1832 the bodies of executed 
murderers were ordered for dissection. 
Pope Boniface VIII. forbade the dis- 
section of dead bodies, 1297. ‘The first 
anatomical plates, designed by Titian, 
were employed by Vesalius about 1538. 
The discoveries of Harvey were made 
in 1616. The anatomy of plants was 
discovered in 1680. 
Anthropology (du-thro-pol’o-je). [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and logos, a discourse.] 
The science which has man for its ob- 
ject. It undertakes to describe and 
classify the races of man, to point out 
their similarities and differences, to 
study their manners and capabilities, 
and to determine their relationship. 
Since the races of men, notwithstanding 
their differences, form an entire group, 
anthropologists examine that group as 
a whole, and endeavor to ascertain its 
position in the scale of organic nature, its 
relations to other groups, and its com- 
mon characters, whether under an an- 
atomical, a physiological, or an intellec- 
tual point of view. The laws which 
govern the maintenance or change of 
these characters, the influence of exter- 

nal conditions, the phenomena of heredi- 
- tary transmission, and the effect on the 
offspring of intermarriage of nearly 
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related persons, or of persons of different 
races, are studied, as well as the great 
subject of the history of humanity 
through the stages of its development. 


Arithmetic (a-rith’me-tik). [Gr. arith- 
mos, number.] The science of numbers, 
or that portion of mathematics con- 
cerned with the properties of numbers. 
Numbers are represented either by 
names or by symbols; arithmetic deals 
only with the latter. The symbols 
which we employ to represent numbers 
are ten i all -viz., 1, 2,3; 4, 550s 75 959s 
o, and by certain combinations of these 
symbols any number may be repre- 
sented. 

Our present system of notation, called 
the Denary or Decimal system on ac- 
count of the recurrence of the number 
ten, is the one universally adopted among 
civilized nations. According to this 
system, the value of a symbol is in- 
creased tenfold, hundredfold, thousand- 
fold, and so on, according as it is suc- 
ceeded by one, two, three, or more 
symbols; thus 5 indicates five units, 53 
indicates five tens together with three 
units, 537 indicates five hundreds, three 
tens, and seven units, and so forth. It 
is not, however, by any means necessary 
that such a system should be adopted; 
indeed, many nations, the Romans for 
example, have used a different notation. 
But, whatever system of notation be 
employed, all arithmetic is ultimately 
reduced to the four operations of addt- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. We may even reduce these still 
further, for multiplication is only an 
abbreviated form of addition, namely 
that of repeatedly adding the same 
number. to itself; as is also division an 
abbreviated form of subtraction, namely 
that of repeatedly subtracting one num- 
ber from another. Again, in arith- 
metic, we are not altogether concerned 
with whole numbers, or itegers, but 
sometimes with a part or parts of a 
whole, called a fraction. We shall illus- 
trate this best by a diagram; thus— 
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Take the line aB, and divide it into 
five equal parts, then each part repre- 
sents one-fifth of the whole line; A c, in 
which there are two such parts, rep- 
resents two-fifths; and so A D, in which 
there are four, represents four-fifths. 
These fractions or parts of the line a B, 
are respectively denoted symbolically 
thus, }, 3, #, and when so written are 
termed vulgar fractions ; the lowerfigurein 
each case being called the denominator, 
which tells us the number of equal parts 
into which the whole or unite has been 
divided; while the figure above the 
line is called the numerator, and tells 
us how many of those equal parts have 
been taken to form the fraction. Frac- 
tions are susceptible of addition, sub- 
traction, etc., just as whole numbers, 
though the methods of performing these 
operations are slightly different. In 
order to add two fractions, or subtract 
one fraction from another, we must 
replace them by equivalent fractions 
having the same common denominator, 
and then add or subtract the numerators 
of the equivalent fractions. Thus, sup- 
pose we wish to add } to 3; we know that 
4=y,,and = 4%; now 75 +4$ =4%, which 
is therefore the sum of the two fractions. 
Similarly, 3-}=}%—;=7s5. To mul- 
tiply fractions together, the product of 
the numerators is taken to form the 
numerator of the resulting product, and 
the product of the denominators to form 
the resulting denominator; thus 3x#= 
3°. In division of fractions, we simply 
invert the denominator and proceed as 
in multiplication; thus, 4+ 7%=§% Xt 
=%2 or $4. A fraction which has for 
its denominator one of the powers of 
ten is called a decimal fraction (or more 
simply a decimal), in distinction from 
a vulgar fraction, which has already 
been described. But it is not necessary 
to write the denominator of the decimal 
fraction, as a method of notation is 
used by which we can express the value 
of the denominator in every case; for 
example, ‘3 stands for 7%, °35 for 33% or 
Ga, 345 for gobs or Atie; the figures 
following the point-, called the dect- 
mal point, being those forming the 
numerator of the fraction in each case, 
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while the denominator has always as 
many ciphers as there are figures to 
the right of the decimal point. Decimals 
are subject to the four fundamental 
operations we have mentioned, and 
precisely in the same manner as whole 
numbers; indeed this system, for the 
sake of its simplicity, is almost entirely 
adopted by modern nations in the 
various scientific calculations. 

Political A. The application of arith- 
metic to researches connected with civil 
government, such as the number of in- 
habitants of a country, the quantity of 
food necessary for their consumption, the 
labor they can accomplish, the mean 
duration of life, the produce of the soil, 
the frequency of fires or shipwrecks, etc. 
In applying arithmetic to inquiries of 
this sort, we have three principal objects 
in view: the first is to procure precise 
facts, the second to deduce from the 
observed facts the consequences to 
which they lead, and the third to deter- 
mine the probability both of the facts 
and the consequences. 

Where first invented is not known, 
at least with certainty. It was brought 
from Egypt into Greece by Thales, 
about 600 B. C. The oldest treatise 
upon arithmetic is by Euclid, about 
300 B. C. The sexagesimal arithmetic 
of Ptolemy was used A. D. 130. Dio- 
phantus of Alexandria was the author 
of thirteen books of arithmetical ques- 
tions (of which six are extant) in 156. 
Notation by nine digits and zero, known 
at least as early as the sixth century 
in Hindostan—introduced from thence 
into Arabia, about goo, into Spain 1050, 
into England 1253. Arithmetic of dec- 
imals invented 1482. First work print- 
ed in England on arithmetic was by 
Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, 1522. The 
theory of. decimal fractions was per- 
fected by Lord Napier in 1617. 


Architecture (dr’ke-tékt-yur). [From 
Gr. archos, chief, and tekton, a builder.] 
Is the art of inventing and drawing 
designs for buildings, or the science 
which teaches the method of construct- 
ing any edifice for use or ornament. 
It is divided into Civil, Military, and 
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Naval, according as the erections are 
for civil, military, or naval purposes; 
and for the sake of convenience, other 
divisions are sometimes introduced. 
Civil A. appears to have been among 
the earliest inventions, and its works 
have been commonly regulated by 
some principles of hereditary imitation. 
Whatever rude structure the climate 
and materials of any country have 
obliged its early inhabitants to adopt 
for their temporary shelter, the same 
structure, with all its prominent fea- 


’ tures, has been afterwards in some meas- 


ure kept in view by their refined and 
opulent posterity. 

To Greece we are indebted for three 
principal orders of A., the Doric, the 
Ionic, and the Corinthian; Rome added 
the Tuscan and the Composite, both 
formed out of the former. Each of 
these orders has a particular expression ; 


- so that a building may be rude, solid, 


neat, delicate, or gay, according as 
the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, the 
Corinthian, or the Composite is em- 
ployed. The columns of the several 
orders are easily distinguishable by 
the ornaments that are peculiar to 
their capitals; but the scientific differ- 
ence consists in their proportions. The 
Tuscan order is characterized by its 
simplicity and strength. It is devoid 
of all ornament. The Doric is enlivened 
with ornaments in the frieze and cap- 
ital, and the shaft is often fluted. The 
Ionic is ornamented with the volute 
scroll, or spiral; its ornaments are in 
a style between the plainness of the 
Doric and the richness of the Corin- 
thian. The Corinthian is known by its 
capital being adorned with two sorts 
of leaves, between which rise little 
stocks, of which the volutes that sup- 
port the highest part of the capital are 
formed. The Composite is nearly the 
same as the Corinthian, with an addi- 
tion of the Ionic volute. In their private 
buildings the Roman architects followed 
the Greeks; but in their public edifices 
they far surpassed them in gorgeous 
magnificence. 

During the Dark Ages which followed 
the destruction of the Roman empire, 


the classic A. of Greece and Rome 
was lost sight of, or most unskillfully 
copied; but was again revived by the 
Italians at the time of the restoration 
of letters. All the debased styles which 
sprang from vain attempts to imitate 
the ancients, and which flourished from 
the destruction of the Roman power 
till the introduction of the Gothic, have 
been united under one term, the Roman- 
esque. 

The origin of the Gothic style is a 
matter of great uncertainty. At first 
it was rude; but it ultimately exhibited 
grandeur and splendor, with the most 
accurate execution. The Saxon and 
Norman style were so called because 
they were respectively used by the 
Saxons in England before the conquest 
and by the Normans after it, in the 
building of their churches. The Saxon 
employed the semicircular arch, which 
seems to have been borrowed from . 
the Romans. It was generally plain, 
but sometimes ornamented with rude . 
and massive mouldings. The heads of . 
small openings were often formed of 
two straight stones laid against each 
other. The quoins were usually of 
hewn stone, placed alternately flat and - 
on end, a mode commonly termed 
“Jong and short.” The walls were 
often decorated externally with flat 
vertical strips of stone, slightly project- 
ing and somewhat resembling pilasters. 
There is scarcely any one example 
containing all the peculiarities of this - 
style; nor, indeed, is there a certainty 
that any building now remaining de- 
cidly belongs to it. The Norman was 
at first very rude and heavy; its walls 
were very thick and generally without 
buttresses. The arches, both within 
and without, were semicircular, and 
supported by very plain and massive 
columns. The windows had no mullions, 
but were generally arranged in pairs, 
sometimes under a larger arch. But- 
tresses, when used, were broad, of 
small projection, often without breaks, 
and terminated under the cornice; 
neither spires nor pinnacles were em- 
ployed. The imposts of the doors, 
etc., were massive and rudely carved; 
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and external walls were frequently 
ornamented with interlaced arches. 

The Saxon and Norman, particularly 
the latter, continued to be the pre- 
vailing modes of building in England 
until the reign of Henry II., when a 
new mode was introduced, which was 
called Modern Gothic, or the Pointed 
style. Whether this was purely a devi- 
ation from the other two modes, or 
was derived from any foreign source, 
is not known. It is, however, supposed 
by some to be of Saracenic origin, and 
to have been introduced by the Cru- 
saders. This style may be divided 
into—1, Early Complete Gothic, with 
its subdivisions of Lancet, and Geo- 
metrical Decorated; and 2, Late Com- 
plete Gothic, with its subdivisions, the 
Flowing, Flamboyant, or Curvilinear 
style, and the Perpendicular continuous 
style. The employment of the ogive 
in place of circular forms in the windows 
first marks the transition from one of 
these subdivisions to the other. The 
perpendicular style is confined to Great 
Britain; on the Continent, ‘‘the flam- 
boyant style’? was contemporaneous. 
During the latter part of the r6th cen- 
tury, the pointed style assumed the 
form termed ‘‘the Elizabethan,’’ or 
“Tudor; in the latter examples of 
which the Italian is much mingled. 
The pointed style is distinguished by 
its numerous buttresses, lofty spires 
and pinnacles, large and ramified win- 
dows, with a profusion of ornaments 
throughout. In the rsth and 16th 
centuries the taste for Greek and Ro- 
man A. revived, and brought the five 
orders again into use; although for 
sacred edifices the Saxon and Gothic 
styles still maintain the pre-eminence. 

Besides these we have mentioned, 
other styles have been used; thus, the 
Chinese, remarkable for its lightness; 
the Arabian for its horse-shoe arch and 
its fanciful ornamentation; the Egyp- 
tian, for its vastness. This, as well as 
the Indian, was most probably derived 
from the excavations provided by na- 
ture as a protection against the sultry 
heat. Mexican A., notwithstanding the 
enthusiastic praises bestowed by some 
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writers upon it, seems to have been of 
the rudest character; its temples were 
little more than vast mounds of earth, 
sometimes partially faced with stone. 


Archeology (dr-ke-6l’o-je). [From Gr. 
archaos, ancient, and logos, treatise.] 
The study or science of antiquities, but 
chiefly of those branches of antiquity 
which are unable, from the absence of 
written or direct evidence, to find a 
place in general history. The arche- 
ologist deals essentially with relics, 
from which he, by a process of reason- 
ing perfectly conclusive, forms vivid 
historical pictures, full of interest on 
account of the insight they afford into 
the circumstances, mode of life, habits, 
and customs, of the early progenitors 
of the human race. It is mainly owing 
to the geologist that archeology has 
been developed into a separate science; 
in fact, it forms the connecting link 
between geology and history. The 
geologist, beginning with the first traces 
of life, passes from system to system, 
until he points out the remains of animals 
identical with the human species, and 
discovers even traces of human art; 
here the archeologist steps in, and 
pursues his researches among records 
long preceding any written annals; at 
which point the work of the historian 
begins. Primitive archeology is usually 
divided into four great epochs, viz.: (1) 
the age of rude flint implements; (2) the 
age of polished stone implements; (3) 
the bronze age; and (4) the iron age. 


Astronomy (ds-trdn’o-me). [Gr. as- 
tron, a star, and nomos, a law.] That 
science which treats of the heavenly 
bodies, explaining the motions, times, 
and causes of the motions, distances, 
magnitudes, gravities, light, etc., of 
the sun, moon, and stars; the nature 
and causes of the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, the conjunction and op- 
position of the planets, and any other 
of their mutual aspects, with the times 
when they did or will happen. Since 
the heavens may be considered either 
as they appear to the naked eye, or as 
they are discovered by the understand- 
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ing, A. may be divided into Practical, 
Rational, and Physical. Practical A. 
enables us, by means of instruments, 
to determine the apparent positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. JRa- 
tional A. teaches us the modes of ascer- 
taining their real orbits and motions, 
and gives us the means of calculating 
their positions in advance. Various 
hypotheses have at different periods 
been invented to explain their apparent 
motions, and seemed sufficient to ac- 
count for the phenomena known at the 
time of their adoption. But they were 
_ exploded in succession by more accurate 
observations. Physical A. is the appli- 
cation of mathematical science to the 
investigations of the laws which regulate 
the motions of celestial bodies, the na- 
ture of the forces which maintain them, 
and the effects produced by the action of 
one on another. This sublime science 
‘is founded on observation, but it re- 
ceives its last perfection from calcula- 
tion. Outrunning the cautious advances 
of observation, it descends from causes 
to phenomena, and on philosophical 
principles explains all the motions, mag- 
nitudes, and periods of revolution of 
the heavenly bodies. © 

The earliest accounts we have of 
this science are those of Babylon, about 
2234 B.C. The study of A. was much 
advanced in Chaldea under Nabonas- 
sur; it was known to the Chinese about 
t100 B. C.; some say many centuries 
before. Lunar eclipses were observed 
at Babylon with exceeding accuracy, 
720 B.C. Spherical form of the earth, 
and the true cause of lunar eclipses, 
taught by Thales, 640 B. C. Further 
discoveries by Pythagoras, who taught 
the doctrine of celestial motions, and 
believed in the plurality of habitable 
worlds, 500 B. C. Hipparchus began 
his observations at Rhodes, 0 7eD..C:; 
began his new cycle of the moon in 
143, and made great advances in the 
science, 140 B. C. The procession of 
the equinoxes confirmed, and the places 
and distances of the planets discovered 
by Ptolemy, A. D. 130. After the 
elapse of nearly seven centuries, during 
which time A. was neglected, it was 
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resumed by the Arabs about 800; and 
was afterwards brought into Europe 
by the Moors of Barbary and Spain, 
but not sooner than 1201, when they 
also introduced geography. 

The Italian Galileo, B. 1564, invent- 
ed the telescope, and his discovery of 
the value of the pendulum as a recorder 
of time, rendered also invaluable ser- 
vices to A. To Newton belongs the 
glory of having established the law of 
universal gravitation in its entire gen- 
erality, who applied it with demonstra- 
tive evidence to all the movements 
within the solar system. Descartes had 
sought the cause of the motion of the 
planets around the sun, and of the 
satellites around the planets, in the 
rotatory motion of a subtile matter. 
But Newton and Kepler have rescued 
the laws of the material universe from 
the thraldom of a false philosophy, 
and left to later times merely the de- 
velopment of the truths which they 
established. 

The ‘Copernican System,’’ which is 
the one now universally accepted, re- 
gards the sun as the centre of the solar 
system, and the planets, of which the 
earth is one, as revolving around it; 
while round the majority of these pri- 
mary planets, one cr more secondary 
orbs, known as moons, or satellites, 
perform similar revolutions. The fixed 
stars, on the other hand, are regarded 
as suns, each with its own planetary 
system. With the object of more 
accurately describing and recording the 
position of a heavenly body, certain 
points and circles are taken on the celes- 
tial sphere, from which its distances » 
are measured by appropriate instru- 
ments. Thus, the point directly over 
our heads is called the zenith, and the 
point in the heavens which is opposite 
the zenith—that is, directly below our 
feet—is called the nadir; the circle in 
the heavens where the sky and earth 
appear to meet is called the horizon; 
the circle drawn through the zenith and 
the north pole of the heavens—that is, 
the point in the heavens to which the 
axis of the earth is directed, and which 
is nearly, though not exactly, indicated 
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by the pole-star—is called the meridian; 
the circle drawn at right angles to the 
meridian, midway between the north 
and south poles of the heavens, is called 
the celestial equator; the circle which 
represents the apparent path of the 
sun through the heavens is called the 
ecliptic; and the two points at which 
the ecliptic cuts the equator are called 
the equinoxes. The position of a heav- 
enly body is determined by measuring 
its altitude, or distance above the hori- 
zon, and its azimuth, a portion of the 
horizon lying between the meridian 
and the point at which a circle pass- 
ing through the body and the zenith 
cuts the horizon; or else, by measuring 
its declination, or distance from the 
celestial equator, and its right ascension, 
or distance from the point of the vernal 
equinox to the point where the meridian 
passing through it cuts the equator. 
The chief instruments employed in 
making these various measurements are 
the sextant, the transit instrument, the 
meridian circle, and the equatorial tel- 
escope. 

The planets revolve round.the sun, 
like the earth, in elliptical orbits; and 
some of them— Venus and Mars, for 
example — have their axes inclined to 
their orbits, showing that they have 
seasons like our own. The _ planets 
are divided into «inferior planets, or 
those which revolve within the earth’s 
orbit, and superior planes, or those which 
revolve without it. Thus, Mercury and 
Venus are inferior planets; and Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, 
are superior planets. A planet is said 
to be in conjunction with the sun, when 
both the planet and the sun are on the 
same side of the heavens, and the earth 
on the opposite side; and it is said to 
be in opposition to the sun, when the 
planet and the sun are so placed that 
the earth lies between them. It is easy 
to see from this that the inferior planets 
are never in opposition, and that the 
superior planets are sometimes in oppo- 
sition and sometimes in conjunction. 
When the inferior planets come between 
the earth and the sun in a straight line 
(a somewhat rare occurrence), they cross 
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the sun’s disc in the form of a black 
spot, and such a phenomenon is known 
as a transit. The moon is the only sat- 
ellite which revolves around the earth; 
and it always presents the same face 
to us; hence it follows that it must turn 
round on its axis in the same time that 
it revolves round the earth, that is in 
about 274 days. 

The sun is the centre of our whole 
planetary system; it is an enormous 
globe in a state of intense heat, and 
astronomers have ascertained that it 
also revolves on its axis once in every 
twenty-five days, and has a progres- 
sive motion, of course its whole system 
included, through space. The fixed 
stars were divided by the ancient astron- 
omers, for the convenience of refer- 
ence, into a number of groups, termed 
constellations; and they represented each 
of these groups by some animal or 
other object, to which they imagined 
the outline of the stars in the constel- 
lation bore some resemblance. There 
is a remarkable class of constellations, 
going round the heavens like a band 
or belt, and in which the planets always. 
appear to move; they are twelve in 
number, and are known as the “Signs 
of the Zodiac.’’ Besides the stars 
which we distinctly recognize to be 
such, we notice on a clear, dark night 
a broad, luminous arch or band known 
as the ‘Milky Way,” stretching across 
the whole sky from horizon to horizon. 
This band may be traced also through 
the southern hemisphere; and it thus 
forms a complete circle. When ex- 
amined by a telescope, it is found to 
consist of an innumerable multitude of 
very faint stars, so near together that 
they can not be distinguished from one 
another by the naked eye. 


Bacteriology (bdc-ter-é-ol’d-gé). The 
study of the bacteria, their reproduc- 
tion, increase, and effect on organic 
structure. For this purpose they are 
culitvated in nutrient material, used 
for experiments in inoculation, etc. 
These studies have been of great value 
in respect to the causes of infectious 
diseases. 
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Bacteria are minute organisms class- 
ed as fungi, and need high powers of 
the microscope for their perception. 
They exist in great variety and extra- 
ordinary numbers, and play an impor- 
tant part in the economy of nature, 
being the source of putrefacation, fer- 
mentation, and other organic changes, 
while most of the infectious diseases 
which attack man and other animals 
are due to the action of certain species 
of bacteria. Fortunately the disease- 
producing species are few in number. 


Biology (bi-dl’o-je). [Gr. bios, and 
logos, a discourse.| That branch of 
scientific inquiry which is concerned 
with the nature and relation ‘of living 
bodies. The discovery of the laws by 
which the beings of the organic world 
are governed is the object in view. All 
living things may be divided into the 
“two kingdoms of animals and plants; 
the study of the former constitutes the 
department of Zodlogy, whilst Botany 
is exclusively concerned with the latter. 
It thus comprehends the two sciences of 
Zoélogy (animals) and Botany (plants). 
General B. exhibits a division into (a) 
Morphology (or the science of form), 
(b) Physiology (the science of function), 
and (c) Distribution (the science by 
means of which the habitat, in time 
present or past, of any living being is 
ascertained). To these three divisions 
some add a fourth, the science of Eti- 
ology, through which the derivation of 
any living being may be investigated, 
in view of recent theories respecting 
the evolution or descent of living be- 
ings, through the modification of pre- 
existing forms. The following table 
indicates the method of B., or the mode 
in which the perfect study of any 
living being—animal or plant—must 
be carried out :— 


a. Anatomy. 


1. Morphology, | 4’ Development. 


pore of c. Taxonomy or Classifica- 
B. (Science ies tion. _ i 
of living } 2. Physiology, [4. Function of nutrition. - 
beings) science of A a reproduction. 
includes: function. 5 innervation. 


c. 
Geter a. In space (geographical). 

3. Distribution. | b. In tiie (geological). 

A, Etiology. Questions of descent. 


The leading characters which dis- 
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tinguish living bodies from dead or 
inanimate bodies are the following: 
(1) Every living body has the power 
of taking into its interior material from 
without, and of converting it into the 
substances of which its own body is 
built up. This constitutes the process 
of assimilation, by virtue of which the 
living body grows. It is true that in- 
animate bodies, as, for example, crystals, 
likewise increase in size; but the in- 
crease is produced by the addition of 
fresh particles, which undergo no change 
whatever, on the exterior, and is tech- 
nically known as accretion. (2) The 
bodies of living things are incessantly 
undergoing loss of substance or decay, 
which must be compensated by the 
assimilation, at the same time, of fresh 
matter; this is not the case with dead 
matter. (3) Every living body has the 
power, under proper conditions, of repro- 
ducing its like; dead matter has no such 
power. 

Biologists appear to be agreed that 
the ‘physical basis”’ of all life, whether 
animal or vegetable, is a substance to 
which they have given the name of 
protoplasm or bioplasm. Of this sub- 
stance every animal and plant, at the 
first stage of its existance, is entirely 
composed, and from this substance all 
its other material, however complex 
may be its structure, is afterwards de- 
veloped; hence it is considered that 
vital phenomena can not be manifested 
except through the medium of proto- 
plasm. Protoplasm, in its chemical 
composition, is closely allied to albu- 
men or white of egg; it contracts 
under an electric stimulus, and, at 
a moderately high temperature, under- 
goes coagulation, or heat-stiffening. Un- 
til recently the fundamental distinction 
between animals and plants was stated 
to be the fact that, whereas the former 
had the power of voluntary move- 
ment, the latter were fixed to a spot; 
but investigations have since shown 
that many of the lowest forms of animal 
life are motionless, while many plants 
are endowed with the power of active 
movement. This distinction has there- 
fore now been abandoned; and, in place 
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of it, the following are regarded as 
constituting the essential differences 
between an animal and a plant: (1) 
All plants, with the exception of fungi, 
and of certain parasitic plants, are 
able to live entirely on simple mineral 
matter; whereas no animal can be fed 
exclusively on such material, but must 
derive its nourishment, wholly or in 
part, from some form of living matter. 
(2) The minute cells or tiny masses of 
protoplasm, of which the bodies of 
animals and plants are alike composed, 
present a remarkable difference; in plants 
they are always, sooner or later, sur- 
rounded by a tough coat of a substance 
known as cellulose, having the same 
chemical composition as starch, but 
different in properties; in animals the 
covering of the cells does not consist 
of this material. 


Bookkeeping. The art of registering 
mercantile transactions for reference, 
statement, and balance; all of which 
must be so clearly done, that the true 
state of every part, and of the whole, 
may be easily and distinctly known. 
B. consists of two methods: Single Entry 
and Double Entry. The first system is 
usually confined to the requirements of 
retail transactions, while the other is 
invariably used among merchants and 
traders in a large way of business. The 
principal books involved are the Day- 
book, Cash-book, F¥ournal, and Ledger. 

No very authentic accounts exist of 
the origin of bookkeeping. The double- 
entry system appears to have been 
first practiced towards the latter part 
of the 15th century, in Venice and 
other towns in Italy, then the great 
emporium of the mercantile world, 
and from this circumstance it acquired 
the name of the Jtalian method of book- 
keeping. The advantages of the system, 
and the soundness of the principles on 
which it is based, soon became apparent, 
for we find it was adopted in England 
and France early in the 16th century, 
and has continued to be more and 
more practiced down to the present day. 

The great objects of a good method 
of bookkeeping are to exhibit transac- 
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tions as they occur, in the most minute 
detail, and ultimately in the most con- 
densed form; advancing from the earliest 
stage to the latest by such clear and lucid 
steps as at all times to admit of every 
fact being traced in its progress, and 
security being obtained at covery step 
against omission or error. For the 
attainment of such important objects, 
no mode of bookkeeping has hitherto 
been devised at all approaching to the 
perfection of the Italian system by 
double entry. Every transaction in 
business is twofold; there can be no 
receipt. without a payment, and no 
purchase without a sale, and conse- 
quently by presenting the same event 
or fact on both sides of the books, 
whence the name of double entry, the 
entries being simultaneous, become cor- 
roborative of each other. The circum- 
stance of every transaction being entered 
on both sides of the ledger affords one 
of the most valuable results derived 
from the system of double entry, 
namely, a test of accuracy; inasmuch 
as the entries on the credit side must 
be equal to the entries on the debit. 
side, otherwise the books will not 
balance. 


Botany (bdt’ah-ne). [Gr. botané, an 
herb.] That branch of natural history 
which treats of plants. It is divisible 
into: (1) Structural B., Organography, 
or Vegetable Anatomy, which has ref- 
erence to the parts of which plants 
are composed. (2) Physiological B., 
which has reference to the processes 
carried on by living plants. (3) Syste- 
matical B., or Taxonomy, in which the 
relations of plants to one another are 
considered with a view to their arrange- 
ment and classification. Under the first 
the elementary organs or vegetable tis- 
sues are studied. All plants originate 
in, and in their simplest state wholly 
consist of minute vesicles called cells, 
which are formed of an elastic membrane 
composed of cellulose. This is a com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
The tissues composed of it, for example 
the pith, are termed cellular or paren- 
chymatous. Cells are usually round or 
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oval, but they are sometimes prismat- 
ical, stellate, and of other shapes. The 
other elementary tissue of plants is 
called vascular, and consists of tubes 
much longer than wide. These are 
probably elaborated out of cells. Woody 
fibre, or ligneous tissue, is an instance 
of such tubes or elongated cells with 
thickened walls and pointed ends. All 
the vessels and channels through which 
fluids flow are composed of vascular 
tissue variously arranged. All the organs 
of plants are formed out of these two 
tissues. The principal parts of a plant 
are the Root, Stem, LEAVES, FLOWER, 
and FRuit. 

The oldest botanical work which has 
come down to us is that of Theophrastus, 
a pupil of Aristotle, who flourished in 
the 4th century B.C. His descriptions 
of plants are very unsatisfactory, but 
his knowledge of their organs and of 
vegetable physiology may well be deem- 
~ ed wonderful, when we consider the low 
state of this branch of science through- 
out many centuries after his time. It 
was not, indeed, till after the revival 
of letters in Western Europe, that 
it was ever again studied as it had been 
by him. One of the earliest method- 
ical arrangements was that of Cesal- 
pinus, a Roman physician attached to 
the court of Pope Sixtus V. This was 
entirely artificial; and the same may 
be affirmed of the several systems of 
Gesner, Morison, Rivinus,andT ournefort. 
That propounded by Tournefort was for 
a long time adopted bythe Frenchschool, 
but was ultimately displaced by the 
attractive scheme of Linnzus, who must 
be looked upon as the great promul- 
gator of the artificial method of classi- 
fication. Linneus divided all known 
plants into twenty-four classes, distin- 
guishing them according to the number 
or situation of the stamens, filaments, 
anthers, or male and female flowers in 
each plant. Of all the botanists of the 
latter half of the 18th century, the most 
deserving to be mentioned in the his- 
tory of the science along with the great 
Swede, are Bernard de Jussieu, and his 
nephew, Antoine Lament de Jussieu, 
who applied themselves with great ear- 
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nestness to the study of the natural 
affinities of plants, and traced, 1789, 
the outlines of a natural system, which: 
the greatest botanists since their time 
have not so much sought to change as 
to complete. Among those who have 
labored with great success in this work, 
must be mentioned, De Candolle, Fries, 
Endlicher, Brongniart, Meisner, Von 
Martius, Brown, and Lindley. In the 
arrangement proposed by the last named 
the number of orders of known plants 
extends to 303, grouped into 56 alli- 
ances. The main divisions consist of 
Asexual or Flowerless plants, which 
include THALLOGENS and ACROGENS; 
and Sexual or Flowering plants, which 
include Ru1zoGEns, ENDoGENS, Dicty- 
OGENS, GYMNOGENS, and EXOGENS. 


Calculus (kdl’/ku-lis). A term which, 
taken in its widest sense, extends from 
the simplest numerical operations to 
the ‘highest combinations of the tran- 
scendental analysis. Leaving aside the 
simple processes of numerical compu- 
tation, C. may be said to be the discov- 
ery of unknown quantities from known 
quantities. 

Differential C., a most important 
branch of the higher mathematics, 
invented by Leibnitz, but much ex- 
tended by the labors of later mathe- 
maticians. The method of Fluxions 
had been published some years pre- 
viously by Newton, and with this the 
Differential C. agrees in every respect, 
save in notation and in the explanation 
of its principles. The notation of New- 
ton was retained in England until the 
beginning of the present century, but 
latterly it has fallen into disuse, while 
that of Leibnitz is now universally 
adopted. The object of the C. is to find 
the ratios of the differences of variable 
magnitudes, on the supposition that 
these differences become infinitely small. 
The notion of a limit runs throughout 
the whole of the Differential C., and 
is of pre-eminent importance; indeed, 
the whole subject consists in tracing 
the consequences which follow from 
that notion. The meaning of the word 
limit, or limiting value, will be best 
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explained by an example. Suppose 
=;7;z, and that we require to find the 
limit of the expression ee: or its equiv- 
alent y, when different positive values 
are assigned to x. Now 7%:=1-745 
plainly. Here it may be seen that, as 
increasing positive values are given to 
x, the denominator 1+x of the frac- 
tion poe continually increases, so that 
the fraction itself continually diminishes 
and, consequently, the whole expression 
I—jpz OT y continually increases. Ob- 
viously y can never be greater than 1, 
because the fraction ns must always 
have some value which has to be sub- 
tracted from 1, and which will make 
the value of y really less than 1; but, by 
making x sufficiently large, the value 
of the fraction no can be made so 
small as to be practically neglected, and 
under such circumstances we say. the 
limit of y is 1, though it never actually 
attains that value. The fundamental 
definition of the Differential C. may 
now be laid down, bearing in mind the 
real meaning of the term limit. Let f(x) 
denote any function of x, and by func- 
tion is meant any expression of any 
kind whatever containing x; and f(x +h) 
the same function of «+h; then the 
limit of the fraction “+” when h 
is made indefinitely small, is called the 
differential coefficient of f (x) with re- 
spect to x. The process of finding this 
limit is called the differentiation of the 


(x+h)?; therefore “7-8 — Shas — 
she th = 2x+h. Now the limit of 2x+h, 
when hi is so infinitely small that it may 
be neglected, is 2x; hence 2x is the dif- 
ferential coefficient of «? with respect to 
x. This limit is denoted by the symbol 
a so that when f(x) =x2, qu — on, 
Integral C. is the inverse of the Dif- 
ferential C. It includes the methods 
of passing from a differential coefficient 
back to the function from which it may 
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have been derived. Thus, whilst the 
differential of x is dx, the integral of 
dx is x. The symbol by which the 
operation of integration is expressed is 
the old form of the letter s, written ; 
thus, fj dx=x. 

One of the principal uses of the Integral 
C. is the determination of areas, vol- 
umes, surfaces of solids, and the recti- 
fication of curves. It is also important 
in the investigations of physical science; 
for we are often able to find the differ- 
ential coefficient of a function with- 
out knowing the form of the function; 
in such cases the Integral C. enables 
us to find the function itself. In this 
manner we may sometimes deduce im- 
portant physical laws. 


Chemistry (kém’ts-tre). [Fr. chimie, 
from Ar. al-kemy, probably from the 
Arabic word kyamon, the substance or 
constitution of anything] A science 
which has five objects: (1) To resolve 
matter into its simplest components; 
(2) To ascertain the properties of these 
simple or elementary forces of matter; 
(3) To combine two or more of these 
elementary bodies with each other, so 
as to form compounds; (4) To study 
the properties of these compounds; (5) 
To define the conditions under which 
such compounds can exist. As an art, 
C. is very ancient; as a science, it may 
be considered to have had its origin 
in the beginning of the 17th century. 
The alchemists were the first who culti- 
vated it, expecting to find a means for 
the transmutation of metals into gold, 
and a universal remedy for disease. 
They, of course, failed in these objects; 
but we owe to them many important 
discoveries, and the invention of much 
of the chemical apparatus still in use. 
To C., more or less scientifically pursued, 
numerous arts owe their birth and prog- 
ress; and to it, also, the physiologist 
must resort for the explanation of phe- 
nomena that, without its aid, can only 
be spoken of by conjecture, although 
on a correct knowledge of them our 
health and happiness eminently de- 
pend. To facilitate the study of this 
important science, it is considered from 
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different points of view, and thrown into 
divisions and subdivisions. It includes 
all that relates to chemical affinity, 
and the circumstances by which it is 
modified. It also considers the effects 
of light, heat, and electricity; the 
nature of simple and compound bodies, 
and the laws of their combination. 

. The chemist distinguishes bodies into 
simple and compound substances. Sim- 
ple substances comprehend such as have 
not hitherto been decomposed. Com- 
pound substances are formed by the union 
of simple or compound substances with 
each other. Chemical union is not sim- 
ply a mixture of the components, such 
as would take place if we were to 
shake together a quantity of white and 
black sand. An entirely new substance 
is formed with properties quite different 
from any of the constituents. When the 
constituent parts of bodies are separated 


_. from each other, the bodies are said to be 


decomposed, and the act of separating 
them is called decomposition; on the 
other hand, when bodies are so inti- 
mately united as to form new and dis- 
tinct substances, their union is distin- 
guished by the name of combination. 
“The chemical investigation of bodies, 
therefore, proceeds in two ways: by 
analysis, the separation of bodies by 
a series of decompositions, that we 
may arrive at the knowledge of their 
constituent parts; and by synthesis, 
a series of processes giving rise to 
new compounds; and these two forms 
of investigation may accompany and 
assist eachother. Chemical combinations 
take place in definite proportions, the 
ratio of the elements being constant, 
and when a body is capable of uniting 
in several proportions with another, 
these proportions bear a simplenumerical 
relation to each other. It has, moreover, 
been found, that if a body A unites 
with other bodies XYZ, the quantity 
of any of the latter which unites with 
A will represent the quantity of it 
which will unite with the others, in 
case any union takes place. Lastly, 
the combining quantity of a compound 
is represented by the sum of the com- 
bining quantities of its components. 
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Upon these laws, which have been as- 
certained by experiment, have been 
founded the equivalents of simple and 
compound bodies, that is, the numbers 
which represent the relations in which 
they unite one with another to form 
compounds. When gases combine, the 
combination between equal volumes, or 
between volumes which bear a simple 
relation to each other, it generally hap- 
pens that a body unites with another 
in more than one proportion; thus oxy- 
gen unites with nitrogen in five different 
proportions, and in one compound there 
is five times as much oxygen as in 
another. Each of these compounds 
has different properties from the others. 
What is very singular is, that the same 
constituents combined in the same pro- 
portions sometimes form compounds of 
different properties. 

When the science of C. is considered 
as a-whole, including the properties of 
all the elements or substances, and the 
combinations and changes which they 
can under all circumstances undergo, 
it is distinguished by the title of Pure, 
Theoretical, or Philosophical C. Particu- 
lar departments of C., where the science 
is confined to the examination of spe- 
cial objects, receive distinctive names: 
as Physical C., or Chemical Phystes, 
which considers phenomena bordering 
on natural philosophy and C.; Mineral- 
ogical C., which takes cognizance of 
the composition of minerals; Physto- 
logical C., which includes the changes 
which food undergoes in its transit 
through the animal economy, and the 
transformations that take place in or- 
ganic substances generally; Agricultu- 
ral C., which relates to the composition 
of soils and manures, the ingredients 
in plants, and the best modes of supply- 
ing the food they require, etc. Inor- 
ganic C. takes cognizance of dead matter, 
and the changes it undergoes, while 
Organic C. considers the substances ob- 
tained from plants and animals. 

C. ranks as one of the arts as well as 
one of the sciences, and the division of 
Practical C. comprehends the rules and 
processes which must be followed, and 
the mechanical means which must be 
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resorted to, for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the art. Applied C. is the appli- 
cation of chemical principles to the 
various substances used in ordinary life; 
such as Pharmaceutical C., which relates 
to the preparation of substances used 
in medicine; Technical C., which relates 
to arts and manufactures, and this ad- 
mits of a large number of subdivisions, 
the C. of glassmaking, dyeing, the 
smelting of metals, sodamaking, etc., 
requiring special knowledge of particular 
branches of this vast science. 

C. was introduced into Spain by the 
Moors about 1150. The Egyptians and 
Chinese claim an earlier acquaintance 
with C. The first chemists were alche- 
mists; but C. was not a science until 
the 17th century, during which it was 
promoted by Bacon, Hooke, Mayow, 
and Boyle. In the early part of the 18th 
century Dr. Stephen Hales laid the 
foundation of pneumatic C., and his 
contemporary, Boerhaave, combined the 
study of C. with medicine. These were 
succeeded by Bergman, Stahl, Black, 
and others. In 1772, Priestley pub- 
lished his researches on air, having dis- 
covered the gases, oxygen, ammonia, 
etc., and thus commenced a new chem- 
icalera. The 19th century opened with 
the brilliant discoveries of Davy, Dalton, 
Faraday, Thompson, and Silliman. Or- 
ganic C. has been very greatly advanced 
by Berzelius, Liebig, Dumas, Laurent, 
Hoffmann, Cahours, Frankland, and oth- 
ers, since 1830, 


Cosmogony (koz-mdg’o-ne). [Gr. kos- 
mogonia, the birth of the world.] 
The theory of the formation of the 
world. If we expect the C. of the 
Indians, the earliest extant is that of 
Hesiod, which is delivered in hexameter 
verse. The first prose cosmogonies were 
those of the early Ionic philosophers, 
of whom Thales, Anaximenes, Anaxi- 
mander, and Anaxagoras are the most 
celebrated. In modern times, a Theory 
of the World has been produced by 
Burnet. We do not include in this list 
of cosmogonies the researches of mod- 
ern geologists, or the systems to which 
they have led. They may be said to 
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hold the same place in relation to the 
old cosmogoners, which the astronomer 
or the chemist occupies in reference to 
the astrologers and alchemists of ancient 
times. 

The different theories which have been 
formed to account for the origin of the 
world may be comprehended under 
three classes: rst, Those which suppose 
the world to have existed from eternity 
under its actual form. Aristotle em- 
braced this doctrine; and conceiving the 
existing universe to be the eternal effect 
of an eternal cause, maintained that 
not only the heavens and the earth, but 
all animate and inanimate beings are 
without beginning. 2d, Those which 
consider the matter of the universe 
eternal, but not its form. This was the 
philosophical system of Leucippus, De- 
mocritus, Epicurus, and indeed most of 
the ancient philosophers and poets, who 
feigned the world either to be produced 
by the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
existing from all eternity, or to have 
sprung out of the chaotic form which 
preceded its present state. 3d, Those 
which ascribe both matter and its form _ 
to the direct agency of a spiritual cause. 


Drawing (drau’ing). [Sax. dragar, to 
draw along.] The art of pictorial rep- 
resentation,in contradistinction to patnt- 
ing; the one delineating by the pencil or 
crayon, the other by the brush. An oil- 
picture is said to be fine in its drawing 
when the outlines are accurately ren- 
dered. A painter thus unites the two 
arts. 

D. is of course the foundation of every- 
thing in art, including within it a knowl- 
edge of perspective anatomy, and pro- 
portion, and when acquired, giving, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, ‘‘a pro- 
portionable power of drawing correctly 
what we imagine.’”’ The human figure 
is the principal, perhaps the only object, 
upon which the student should be first 
employed; for he who can correctly 
draw that will not be at a loss in rep- 
resenting anything else he may wish. 
Sir Joshua observes, that he who en- 
deavors to copy nicely the figure before 
him, not only acquires a ‘‘habit of ex- 
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actness and precision, but is continually 
advancing in his knowledge of the 
human figure; and though he seems to 
superficial observers to make a slower 
progress, he will be found at last capable 
of adding (without running into capri- 
cious wildness) that grace and beauty 
which is necessary to be given to his 
more finished works, and which can not 
be got by the moderns, as it was not 
acquired by the ancients, but by an 
attentive and well-compared study of 
the human form.” 


Embryology (ém’bre-dl’o-je). [From 
Gr. embryon, and logos, a treatise.] A 
large and important section of Biology, 
which deals with the growth and struc- 
ture of organisms during their develop- 
ment. Strictly interpreted, the word 
would imply the study of the develop- 
ment of the embryo, from the impreg- 
nation of the ovum to the time of birth, 
in animals; or from the fertilization 

of the ovule to the germination of the 
seed, in the most highly-organized plants. 
The term ‘“‘Embryology”’ is, however, 
now employed to cover the structure and 
life of the organism during the whole 
period included between its first coming 
into being and its attainment of the 
adult state. In the higher animals the 
germ produced within the ovary, which 
is capable, under certain conditions, of 
being developed into a new individual, 
is termed the ovum. Every young ovum 
has the character of a simple cell, and 
consists of a mass of protoplasm, con- 
taining in its interior a nucleus (the 
germinal vesicle), and again within this 
a nucleolus (the germinal spot). The 
ovum may be a naked cell, devoid of 
any covering; but, as a rule, it is in- 
vested by certain coverings termed the 
ege-membranes, and in addition to these, 
the ovum is sometimes still further pro- 
tected by an egg-shell, as in birds, etc. 
The immediate result of the fusion of 
the male and female elements—.e., the 
fertilization of the ovum—is the division 
or segmentation of the ovum into a 
various number of parts; and this is 
followed by a series of changes, result- 
ing in the grouping of the embryonic 
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cells into definite layers, known as the 
germinal layers, and which together con- 
stitute the rudiment of the future ani- 
mal. There are always two of these 
layers, known as the epiblast and hypo- 
blast, and generally a third layer inter- 
posed between these, te:med the meso- 
blast. It is from these ge minal layers 
that the different organs of the adult 
originate. The epiblast gives rise to 
all epidermis and epidermic appendages, 
to the nervous system, and to the organs 
of sense. The hypoblast is the source 
of the lining membrane (epithelium) of 
the alimentary canal, and of all the 
organs developed from it. From the 
middle layer—the mesoblast—all the 
remaining parts of the body are derived, 
including muscles, bones, blood-vessels, 
urinary and generative organs. In 
Mammalia (with one or two exceptions) 
the developing embryo receives its nour- 
ishment directly from the body of the 
mother; but in oviparous animals (birds, 
etc.), where the embryo is in no way 
connected with the parent, a supply of 
food is stored up in the form of yolk; 
hence the enormous size of the ovum 
of a bird as compared with that of a 
mammal. In the Vegetable Kingdom, 
the germ of the future individual is 
essentially equivalent to the ovum in 
animals. The plant originates in the 
ovule in Phanerogams (flowering plants), 
and in the spore in Cryptogams (flower- 
less plants); but in some of the simplest 
forms of plants—as in some of the 
lower animals—reproduction may take 
place by a process of budding from the 
parent. Ovules are outgrowths or pro- 
ductions of the carpels; they consist 
of a central cellular mass (nucleus), in- 
vested externally by one or two coats, or 
integuments, which do not completely 
close at the anterior end, but leave a 
short canal, termed the micropyle. A 
single cell of the nucleus enlarges greatly 
and constitutes the embryo-sac, and a 
portion of the protoplasm contained 
within it forms a globule called the 
embryonic vesicle. After fertilization, the 
embryonic vesicle acquires a cellulose 
wall, and becomes a perfect vegetable 
cell; this divides, giving rise to a chain 
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of cells termed the suspensor. The ter- 
minal cell of this constitutes the first 
germ of the future plant, and, by a 
process of cell-division, comparable to 
the segmentation of the ovum in animals 
it shapes itself into the embryo plant. 
The remaining portion of the nucleus 
and embryo-sac becomes converted into 
food material for the nourishment of 
the plant during germination. 


Entomology (en-to-mél’o-je). [From 
Gr. entoma, insects, and logos, a trea- 
tise.] That branch of science which con- 
cerns itself with the study of insects. 
The number of species of insects at 
present existing is enormous. They may 
all be classed in three sub-groups— 
Ametabola, which undergo no meta- 
morphosis and have no wings; Hemi- 
metabola, which undergo metamorphosis 
in three stages, which, however, do not 
differ one from the other in a very 
marked manner; Holometabola, which 
undergo metamorphosis in three stages, 
each stage being very distinct from the 
preceding one. These sub-classes may 
further be divided into twelve orders, 
among the most familiar of which are 
Orthoptera, including crickets, grass- 
hoppers, locusts, and cockroaches; and 
Neuroptera, including dragon-flies, May- 
flies, and white ants. This appears to 
be the oldest of all the orders, since fossil 
remains of Neuroptera are found in 
Devonian rocks. Still more familiar 
are the Diptera, including house-flies, 
gnats, and gad-flies; Lepidoptera, in- 
cluding butterflies and moths; Hyme- 
noptera, including bees, wasps, and ants; 
and Coleoptera, or beetles. 


Ethics (¢th’ikz). [Gr. ethos, manners.] 
The science of morals and manners, or 
that which treats of the duties of men 
as rational, intelligent, and social beings. 

Accordingly, in the first instance, it 
seeks the rational explanation of our 
moral nature, moral actions, and moral 
relations, beginning with our knowledge 
of moral distinctions, and extending 
its observations to the springs of activity, 
such as the desires, the affections, and 
the will. In the second place, it includes 
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an arrangement and exposition of the 
duties incumbent upon man as the 
possessor of an active or moral nature. 
Such would be the scope of a full and 
complete work on Moral Science: it is 
usual, however, for authors to limit 
their treatment of the subject to the 
first or theoretical part, leaving the 
second or practical part to be dealt with 
by writers on morality and religion. 
According to the best usage, the names 
““Moral Philosophy” and “‘Ethics”’ are 
synonymous; but, strictly taken, E. 
(from the Greek ethos, custom, habit) 
applies only to individual conduct or 
manners, and ought to be only a divis- 
ion of Moral Philosophy. The knowl- 
edge of human duty implies a knowledge 
of human nature; therefore, to under- 
stand what man ought to do, it is nec- 
essary to know what man is, and to ex- 
amine those elements of his constitution 
which have a direct bearing upon his 
conduct. There is in consciousness a 
knowledge of moral distinctions among 
personal actions; this is apparent in 
the discrimination of actions into right 
and wrong. The same distinction is 
otherwise expressed by the phrases 
“morally good,” and ‘‘morally bad:” 
in these phrases the term morally is 
used- to indicate the specific nature of 
goodness or badness alleged to exist, 
namely, such goodness or badness as 
can belong to personal actions and to 
the agents, in contrast with other forms 
of goodness or badness, such as may be- 
long to things. The ‘‘right”’ thus comes 
under a wider generalization, namely, 
the “good; but it is exceedingly un- 
desirable to lay the foundations of 
moral science on such a generality as 
the ‘“‘good.” The whole ethical phi- 
losophy of ancient times was seriously 
encumbered by discussing the question 
of morals under the general conception 
of the ‘“‘good,” rather than under the 
conception of the “right,” as a quality 
peculiar to actions. It commonly led 
to the use of good and evil in a double 
sense, as when Socrates makes the doing 
of injustice a greater evil, and the en- 
during of it aless. It is also of essential 
moment to distinguish between the 
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joundation of moral distinctions and the 
knowledge of them, a point which is lost 
sight of by many writers: the former is 
independent of human personality; the 
_ latter is a conscious state of the mind. 
The term Conscience, and the phrases 
Moral faculty, Moral judgment, Moral 
sense, have all been applied to that 
faculty, or combination of faculties, by 
which we have ideas of right and wrong 
in reference to actions, and correspond- 
ent feelings of approbation and disap- 
probation. This faculty, or combina- 
tion of faculties, is called into exercise 
not merely in reference to our own 
conduct, but also in reference to the 
conduct of others; moreover, it takes 
cognizance not merely of the individ- 
ual man, but of human nature, and 
pronounces concerning actions as right 
or wrong not merely in reference to 
one person, or one time, or one place, 
but absolutely and universally. With 


~ reference to their views as to the nature 


of conscience and the constitution of 
the moral faculty, modern philosophers 
may be arrayed in two great schools 
or sects. The difference between them 
rests on the prominence or precedence 
which they assign to reason and to 
feeling in the exercise of the moral 
faculty; and their respective theories 
may be distinctively designated the /n- 
tellectual and the Intuitional, or Senti- 
mental. Of the Intellectual theories, 
those that have attracted the most 
attention are the following: 1, The so- 
called Selfish Theory of Hobbes: ac- 
cording to him personal appetite is a 
sufficient guide; anything is good as 
it happens to be desired. Paley gives a 
higher form of the same theory, intro- 
ducing the benevolent element, and ref- 
erence to the Deity: “Virtue,” he says, 
“Gs the doing good to mankind, in obe- 
dience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness.” 2, The Ra- 
tional Theory of Dr. Whewell, by which 
the apprehension of right and wrong is 
made an effort of the reasoning faculty 
_ or judgment; he says, “Conscience 1s 
the reason employed about questions 
of right and wrong, and accompanied 
with the sentiments of approbation 
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and condemnation.” 3, The Utilitarian 
Theory, which regards actions as right 
because they are useful or advantageous. 
This theory was first advocated by 
Hume, but not with complete consist- 
ency. The propounder of the doctrine 
in its more recent form was Jeremy 
Bentham: he stated ‘‘the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number” to be 
the criterion in determining the right- 
ness of actions. 4, The Development 
Theory, which looks upon conscience as a 
feeling that has been built up, as it were, 
in our minds, partly the result of educa- 
tion and partly of sentiment. It is gener- 
ally embraced by the more advanced 
thinkers of the present day. As an 
example of one of these we may take 
Schopenhauer of Germany: after say- 
ing that many would be surprised if 
they knew of what their conscience is 
composed, he suggests that the elements 
may be computed thus—" one-fifth, fear 
of man; one-fifth, superstition ; one-fifth, 
prejudice; one-fifth, vanity; one-fifth, 
custom.” In opposition to all the fore- 
going intellectual theories stands the 
Tntuitional Theory of moral distinctions. 
This theory asserts that “the law which 
decides what is right is so connected with 
the nature of the person, that the rec- 
ognition of it is involved in intelligent 
self-direction; the knowledge is im- 
mediate, and its source is found within 
the mind itself; it is a faculty which, 
from its very nature, can not be educat- 
ed; education, either in the sense of 
instruction or of training, is impossible; 
as well propose to teach the eye how 
and what to see, and the ear how and 
what to hear, as to teach reason how 
to perceive the self-evident, and what 
truths are of this nature; all these have 
been provided for in the human consti- 
tution.” 


Ethnology (éth-nél'o-je). [Gr. ethnos, 
a nation, and logos, doctrine] That 
branch of science which treats of the 
yarities in the human race; their most 
marked physical, mental, and moral 
characteristics, when compared one with 
the other; their present geographical 
distribution on the globe; their history 
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traced backwards, with the aid of written 
documents and natural or monumental 
remains, to the earliest attainable point; 
and finally, the languages of the various 
nations and tribes of mankind, whether 
still spoken or extinct, classified and 
compared, with the view by their 
means, of determining the chief points 
of resemblance or dissimilarity among 
the nations of the earth. 

The views held by various authors 
differ very widely. Systems of classi- 
fication are mainly based on the general 
anatomical structure of the head, though 
in some systems considerable weight is 
given to philological considerations. Dr. 
Latham divides the human race into 
three classes: 1, Mongolide, found in 
Asia, Polynesia, and America, with a 
broad and flat face, forehead retir- 
ing or depressed, eyes often oblique, 
hair usually black, straight, and lank, 
skin tawny and very rarely either 
a true white or a true black; 2, Atlan- 
tide, found in Africa, with projecting 
jaw, retiring forehead, and flat nose, 
eyes rarely oblique, skin often jet black, 
hair almost invariably dark, crisp and 
woolly. 3, faphetide, found in Europe 
and Western Asia, with jaw but slightly 
projecting, forehead often vertical and 
nose prominent, face moderately broad 
and rarely flat, eyes rarely oblique, skin 
white or brunette, hair often light- 
colored and never woolly. The fFa- 
phetide have exercised a far greater in- 
fluence on the moral and material de- 
velopment of the human race than 
either of the other two classes. They 
are sometimes termed the Caucasian 
or Circassian traces, and are divided 
into the Aryan or Indo-European race, 
and the Semitic or Syro-Arabian race, 
the former stretching over Central and 
North-western Asia and Europe, the 
latter being confined to the extreme 
south-west of Asia and the north-east 
of Africa. 

Ethnography deals with each people or 
nation as an entity, its physical charac- 
teristics, customs, manners, religion, lan- 
guage, and origin; it is, in a word, the 
science of nations. 
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Geodesy (je-dd’e-se). [From Gr. gé, 
the earth, and graphé, a description.: 
In modern science, G. comprehends all 
those geometrical and trigonometrical 
processes by which the earth’s surface 
is measured and surveyed. It is on 
the comparison of such measurements 
with the results of astronomical obser- 
vations indicating the relation between 
the points measured and the celestial 
sphere, that the determination of the 
earth’s figure principally depends. G. 
will tell us a certain line, measured 
from north to south has a determinate 
length, but not what its figure may be; 
astronomy, by showing that the hori- 
zon-plane at one end of the line differs 
in position from the horizon-plane at 
the other, and also that this change of 
position of the horizon-plane accrues 
uniformly along the line, shows that 
the line is the arc of a circle. 


Geography (je-dg’rah-je). [Gr. gedg- 
raphia, a description of the earth.] 
The description of the earth as a whole, 
its surface, natural divisions, and local 
characteristics. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of G. are the spherical figure 
of the earth, its rotation on its axis, its 
revolution round the sun, and the 
position of the axis or line, round which 
it revolves, with regard to the celestial 
luminary; whence it follows that astron- 
omy is the key of all geographical 
knowledge. General G. comprehends 
the knowledge of the earth in general, 
and the phenomena common to the 
whole globe. Particular G. has relation 
to particular countries, showing their 
boundaries, figure, climate, seasons, in- 
habitants, arts, customs, language, his- 
tory, etc. When it has reference to 
regions, districts, or parts of countries, 
it is called chorography; and when to- 
particular cities, towns, or villages, etc., 
it is called topography. Mathematical 
G. determines the form and dimensions 
of the earth; its relations with the celes- 
tial bodies; the relative positions and 
distances of places on its surface, and 
their representation by globes or maps. 
Physical G., in its most extended sense, 
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comprises geology, hydrography, mete- 
orology, and a description of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; 
but it is usually limited to a descrip- 
tion of the outward features of the 
globe, with an account of their bear- 
ings upon one another. In Political 
G., the earth is considered as the 
abode of rational beings, divided into 
larger or smaller societies, according 
to their diffusion over the globe, and 
their social relations. It considers the 
language, religion, government, degrees 
of civilization, population, resources, 
and local relations of the different 
- countries; and therefore includes history 
and statistics. As ascience, the ancients 
knew but little of G.; yet we find that 
they did not overlook or neglect it. It 
was a constant custom among the Ro- 
mans, after they had conquered and 
subdued any province, to have a map 
of it carried in triumph, and exposed 
~ to the view of the spectators. Histo- 
rians inform us that the Roman senate, 
about a hundred years before Christ, 
sent geographers into various countries, 
that an accurate survey and mensura- 
tion of the globe might be obtained; 
but we now know that they saw scarcely 
the twentieth part of it. Before them, 
Necho, king of Egypt, commanded the 
Pheenicians to make a survey of the 
whole coast of Africa, which they ac- 
complished in three years. Darius 
ordered the Ethiopic Sea and the mouth 
of the Indus to be surveyed; and Pliny 
relates that Alexander, in his expe- 
dition into Asia, took two geographers 
to measure and describe the roads; and 
that from their itineraries the writers 
of the following ages gleaned the chief 
portions of their information. The 
honor of reducing G. to a system was, 
however, reserved to Ptolemy, who, by 
adding mathematical advantages to the 
historical method in which it had been 
treated of before, described the world 
in a much more intelligible manner, 
delineating it under more certain rules, 
and fixing the bounds of places from 
longitude and latitude. As a work of 
‘science, therefore, his system deservedly 
held the first rank among the ancients; 
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and but little was added to what 
he achieved until the time of Coper- 
nicus, A. D. 1520. From that period 
to the present, the science of G. has 
been steadily advancing; continual ac- 
cessions to it having been made, by new 
discoveries, by accurate accounts of 
travels by land and water, by syste- 
matic topographies, and more precise 
measurements. 


Geology (je-dl’o-je). [From Gr. gea, 
gé, the earth, and logos, a discourse.] 
The science which investigates the struc- 
ture of the earth and the history of 
the successive changes it has under- 
gone. The rocks constituting the crust 
of the earth have not all had the same 
origin. Some have evidently solidified 
from a state of fusion; others appear 
to have been deposited in water; and a 
third series seems to have been origi- 
nally deposited like the last in water, 
but to have been subsequently acted 
upon by heat. Hence arises the division 
of rocks into igneous, sedimentary, and 
metamorphic. The igneous rocks include 
granite and syenite (both of which are 
conjectured to have cooled slowly from 
a melted state under great pressure), 
and the series of traps (basalt, trachyte) 
and lavas, which have issued from the 
mouths of volcanoes and flowed along 
the surface of the earth, or over the beds 
of shallow seas. The igneous rocks are 
confined to no one age; they are found 
interposed between or striking through 
sedimentary beds of all ages. It is only 
of late years that the key for unlocking 
the great difficulties of the road has 
been discovered, and this has been 
afforded by a study of the organic re- 
mains which most strata of the earth 
contain. For reliable conclusions as 
to these, the geologist must look to the 
comparative anatomist, the conchol 
ogist, and the botanist. The remains 
are not scattered promiscuously through- 
out all strata; they are confined to those 
which have been deposited by water, 
and in these a given form has a limited 
range, being only found in one bed, or 
in a small series of beds. The older 
the bed the more distinct are the fossil 
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forms from existing forms. Moreover, 
whenever a species present in the lower 
beds of a series is absent from the 
middle beds, it will not be found again 
in the higher beds; it has disappeared 
altogether. Reasoning on these facts, 
the geologist concludes that the rocks 
‘which contain remains resembling ex- 
isting marine animals were deposited 
by the sea, and that the age of any 
bed of a series is to be determined by 
its relative position, being older than 
those above and newer than those be- 
low it, unless there is evidence of local 
disturbance. Moreover, if a bed in a 
given locality is found to contain or- 
ganic remains resembling those dis- 
covered in a bed situate in another 
locality, he will conclude that the two 
beds are of the same age, although their 
mineral constituents may be different, 
and that the date of the latter bed with 
reference to adjacent beds being known, 
the date of the former with reference 
to adjacent beds is known also. Again, 
a bed may be found whose organic con- 
tents agree in part with those of one 
bed of a known series and in part with 
those of a neighboring bed, in which 
case it will be classed either as chrono- 
logically between the two, or as contem- 
poraneous with both. On these prin- 
ciples the sedimentary rocks are arranged 
in periods and groups, distinguished by 
the peculiarities of the organic remains 
they contain. Each group consists 
of numerous beds which may differ 
widely from each other in most partic- 
ulars, but which agree more or less in 
their organic contents. It has been found 
that the whole series of sedimentary 
rocks may be naturally divided into 
five periods, named from the prevailing 
types of animals or plants then existing: 
1, The Azoic Age [Gr. a, priv., and zdon, 
life], which precedes the appearance of 
animal life. The azoic rocks are of igne- 
ous origin, while those of subsequent 
periods are of aqueous origin, or de- 
posited in layers or strata by the action 
of water. 2, The Paleozoic Age [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, and zdon], or age of 
ancient life. This is subdivided into: 
(1) The age of mollusks, or the Silurian; 
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(2) The age of fishes, or the Devonian; 
(3) The age of coal plants, or the Car- 
boniferous. 3, The Mesozoic Age [Gr. 
mesos, middle, and zdon], or the age of 
reptiles. 4, The Cenozoic Age [Gr. kainos, 
recent, and zdon], or the age of mammals. 
s, The age of Man. The strata belong- 
ing to this period have been, and are 
continuing to be, formed by agents now 
in operation. They contain the re- 
mains of species of plants and animals 
which still live on the globe. 


Geometry (je-dm’e-tre). [Gr. gedme- 
itria, admeasurement of the earth.] The 
science of space, which discusses and 
investigates the properties of definite 
portions of space under the fourfold 
division of lines, angles, surfaces, and 
volumes, without regard to any physical 
properties which they may have. G. 
is distinguished into Plane and Solid 
G., Analytical or Algebraical G., Descrip- 
tive G., and the Higher G. The plane and 
solid G. are occupied with the consider- 
ation of right lines and plane surfaces, 
and with the solids generated by them, 
as well as with the properties of the 
circle; while the higher G. considers the. 
conic sections and curved lines generally, 
and the bodies generated by them. In 
the higher G. immense advances have 
recently been made through improved 
methods, the application of modern 
analysis, and the various calculi in 
algebraical G. Descriptive G. is prop- 
erly an extension or general applica- 
tion of the principle of Projections, its 
object being to represent on two plane 
surfaces the elements and character of 
any solid figure. It has many practical 
applications. When one surface pene- 
trates another, for instance, there often 
result, -from their intersection, curves 
or double curvature, the description of 
which is necessary in some of the arts, 
as in groined vault work, and in cutting 
arch-stones, etc., and this is supplied 
by descriptive G. The Greeks cultivated 
G. more than any other people, but 
from the time of Euclid, who died 300 
years B. C., to the rsth century, G. 
was neglected. Since its revival, it has 
benefited by the illustrious labors of 
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Napier, Descartes, Newton, and Leib- 
nitz,—_next to whom must be named 
Copernicus, Tartaglia, Vieta, Galileo, 
Fermat, Roberval, Pascal, Huyghens, 
Barrow, Lagrange, Euler, etc. 


Government (giv'iirn-mént). [Fr. 
gouvernement.| The particular form of 
political representation assumed by the 
executive power of the state; thus, 
when the governing power is vested 
in the hands of one individual possessing 
irresponsible powers, it is an autocracy or 
despotism, as that of Russia; if invested 
in one person whose executive functions 
are administered by means of a cabinet 
of ministers responsible to the legis- 
lative assembly, or parliament, it is a 
constitutional monarchy, as England, for 
instance; if in the hands of the nobility, 
an aristocracy or oligarchy, such as the 
former so-called republics of Venice and 
Genoa; and if in the hands of the 
people or their immediate representa- 
tives, it constitutes a democracy or repub- 
lic, as in the case of the U. S. of America. 
‘The executive G. is the functional depart- 
ment of administering public affairs; 
- the legislative G., that of enacting the 
laws; the judicial G., that of the admin- 
istration of the laws for the furtherance 
of public justice and security. 


Grammar (grdém’mdr). [Fr.  gram- 
maire; Gr. gramma, a writing.] That 
science or art which analyzes and clas- 
sifies the words composing a language, 
which details its peculiarities and sup- 
plies rules, regulated and recognized 
by the best authorities, for its con- 
struction and correct application. Gen- 
eral G. teaches the principles which are 
common to all languages; and the G. of 
any particular language teaches the prin- 
ciples peculiar to that language. 
treats of sentences, and of the several 
parts of which they are composed. 
Sentences consist of words, words of 
one or more syllables, and syllables of 
one or more letters; so that, in fact, letters 
syllables, words, and sentences make 
up the whole subject of G. 


Histology (his’t6l/o-je). [From Gr. 
histos, a web, and logos, doctrine.] The 
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microscopic study of the formation and 
growth of animal and vegetable tissues. 

Histological analysis shows that all 
animal and vegetable tissues are resolv- 
able into an aggregation of struc- 
tural units, which have become more or 
less modified, and each of which is 
termed a cell; the cell in its*simplest 
condition being merely a spherical mass 
of protoplasm, surrounded by a coat, 
or cell-wall, which in plants always 
contains cellulose. Inthe various tissues 
the cells may undergo innumerable 
modifications of form, but the fact that 
the tissues are composed of distinct 
units (the cells) is proved by the study 
of development. Schwann, Valentin, 
Kolliker, and Robin are celebrated for 
their researches. Professor Quekett’s 
Lectures on H. were published in 1852 
and 1854. 


History (his’to-re). [From Gr. historeo, 
I investigate.] In strictness, this word, 
which seems to have been first used 
by Herodotus, is applied only to the 
Civil H. of man; though, when qualified, 
it is used to indicate other branches of 
investigation; thus Natural H., etc. As 
to the class of events to which it relates, 
Civil H. has been divided into ecclest- 
astical, political, and literary; as to ex- 
tent, into universal, and particular. The 
whole body of H. has been classed 
under five heads: 1, That of the Jews. 
2, That of empires and states illustrated 
by classical and Jewish writers, viz., 
Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Phenicia, and 
Carthage. 3, Classical H., being that 
of the Greeks and Romans. 4, That of 
nations possessing annals of their own, 
viz., China, India, Modern Persia, Ara- 
bia, and the Mohammedan conquests. 
5, Modern H., including Europe, Amer- 
ica, and the European colonies. 

1. The Jewish H. is to be found in the 
Old Testament, some Apocryphal books, 
and in the writings of uninspired Jew- 
ish authors (Josephus and Philo-Ju- 
deus) who have investigated the antiq- 
uities of their country. 

2. Of Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, 
ancient Persia, Carthage, etc., we possess 
no historical notice except such as is 
derived, (1) From Jewish or classical 
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authors, (2) From monuments, especially 
in Egypt. Phoenician historical authors 
of repute (Sanchoniatho, Berosus, etc.) 
are alluded to by classical writers, and, 
perhaps, in part abridged by them; 
but we have no actual remains of their 
compositions on the authenticity of 
which reliance can be placed. With 
respect to Persia, much industry has 
been expended in endeavoring to ex- 
tract from the histories of modern native 
writers coincidences with the narrations 
of Greek and Roman authors, but hither- 
to with little success. 

3. The poems of Homer are generally 
regarded as containing the oldest frag- 
ments of Grecian H. Herodotus is the 
oldest Greek prose writer. His inval- 
uable H. comprises a description of 
several countries bordering on Greece 
and the Mediterranean; concise nar- 
ratives of Egyptian, Persian, and Assy- 
rian H.; and a connected account, 
more or less detailed, according to 
circumstances, of the H. of Greece, 
both civil and domestic, for about fifty 
years previous to the invasion of.Xerxes, 
with which his annals close (B. C. about 
480). The H. of the Grecian common- 
wealth is pursued in detail by Thucyd- 
ides and Xenophon for about a cen- 
tury afterwards. After that period our 
knowledge of Greek domestic H. is con- 
fined to the incidental notices derived 
from various cotemporary writers, and 
the general compilations of later histo- 
rians. Among these may be mentioned 
as authors from whom a large portion 
of our actual knowledge is derived, 
Diodorus Siculus, the author of a very 
miscellaneous general H., of which the 
greater part is lost, who lived about 
the age of Augustus; Polybius, whose 
H, is more especially devoted to Ro- 
man affairs; Arrian and Quintus Curtius, 
the historians of the conquests of Alex- 
ander; Livy, as to the transactions 
between Greece and Rome; Justin, the 
compiler of a brief but useful abridg- 
ment of general H.; Plutarch, in his 
Lives of Illustrious Men, etc. These 
writers bring the student down to the 
period of the subjugation of Greece by 
Rome; after which, all H. of Greek 
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affairs, properly so called, terminates, 
until the establishment of the Eastern 
empire, and we have little knowledge 
of the state of Greece and the Greco- 
Asiatic kingdoms in their provincial 
state. 

Ancient Roman H., down to the first 
Punic War, is chiefly known from the 
compilations of Livy and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, writers whose credit is 
rendered extremely doubtful by modern 
investigation; and, where these fail, 
from incidental sources. In the H. of 
the Punic Wars, the narrative of Livy 
is aided by the admirable work of Po- 
lybius. From the end of the second 
Punic War to the dictatorship of Sulla 
(nearly 150 years) our materials for 
Roman H. are very deficient; the want 
of cotemporary writers being supplied 
only by later compilations, and by the 
incidental knowledge derived from writ- 
ers on various subjects, the course of 
whose composition led them to touch 
on past events—of whom by far the 
most valuable is Cicero. From the period 
of Sulla’s dictatorship to the acces- 
sion of Vespasian (nearly 150 years), 
we have the advantage of a succession 
of cotemporary writers, some of them 
actors in the events which they describe, 
and comprising some of the greatest 
names in literature—Sallust, Cicero, 
Cesar, Velleius, Paterculus, Tacitus. Yet 
even here there is one considerable 
lacuna, comprising the last thirty years 
of the reign of Augustus, as to which 
our knowledge is scanty. From the 
accession of Vespasian to the reign of 
Constantine, a long period elapses dur- 
ing which our historical acquaintance 
with the events of an empire then com- 
prising the greater part of the civilized 
world is vague and defective. Dio 
Cassius and Herodian are the two best 
writers on H. who can be named in this 
long interval; the latter, during the 
short epoch which he illustrates as a 
cotemporary, is full and valuable. After 
the accession of Constantine, we have 
abundant materials for H., both eccle- 
siastical and civil, from the hand of 
cotemporary authors down to the reign 
of Justinian in the East and of Theodoric 
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in the West, although the quality of the 
writers is sensibly degenerated. Per- 
haps the comparative obscurity and 
uncertainty into which H. is plunged 
after the last of these two epochs, and 
the absence of all standard writers after 
Procopius, render it the best period to 
fix upon for the arbitrary limit between 
ancient and modern H. It will be seen 
from this brief summary that the only 
periods of any extent as to which we 
have the assistance of cotemporary his- 
torians (or original authority, properly 
so called), in the whole extent of classi- 
cal H., are: (1) As to Greece, from B. 
C. 500 to B. C. 380; (2) As to Rome, 
from the dictatorship of Sulla to the 
accession of Vespasian (B. C. 76 to A. 
D. 70); and, finally, the reigns of Con- 
stantine and his successors. 

4. After the downfall of the Roman 
empire, a long series of revolutions in 
dynasties and nations followed before 
Western Europe was parcelled out into 
the several great countries which, not- 
withstanding all subsequent changes in 
political limits, have since subsisted as 
geographical divisions—Britain, France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy, the Scandina- 
vian regions. Another period elapsed 
before the three great countries of East- 
ern Europe—Russia, Poland, Hungary— 
were added as distinct members to the 
family of European states; and the Greek 
empire in Europe remained apart, dis- 
tinct in language, manners, and political 
H., from both the other divisions. 

From the fall of the Roman empire 
to the revival of literature (a period 
composing in round numbers about 
eleven centuries) our knowledge of the 
affairs of Western Europe is derived 
from a series of writers, in each country, 
who are usually comprehended under 
the title of chroniclers. A chronicle, 
or book of annals, is properly a H. of 
which the continuous narrative is so 
interrupted that each year forms a sepa- 
rate section, and events are thus related 
nearly in strict chronological order. This 
is a form very commonly adopted by 
the historians of the dark ages, of whom 
the greater proportion were monks, who 
appear to have noted down the acts 
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which occurred within their own sphere 
of knowledge or memory, derived from 
the accounts of older men, merely to sat- 
isfy the vague desire of communicating 
knowledge to posterity, within the lim- 
ited circle of the monastery or society to 
which they belonged. But a great many 
of the histories of the middle ages are 
not even in the form of chronicles; they 
have all the requisites which the most 
fastidious criticism can require of a 
regular H. Unity of purpose, and a 
sustained and energetic style, are qual- | 
ities in which some of the early national 
annalists of modern Europe have been 
unsurpassed by their more instructed 
successors. 

The venerable Bede, who wrote in 
the 9th century, presents us with the 
first name of true credit and authority 
among the annalists of England. Of 
our monkish Latin chroniclers in later 
times, Matthew Paris is perhaps best 
entitled to the character of an histo- 
rian. After the period of the invaluable 
Saxon chronicle, we have no English 
histories in the native language of the 
country worthy of note, with the ex- 
ception of a few meager rhyming chron- 
icles, until the revival of letters and 
discovery of printing. In France, the 
long collection of native Latin chroni- 
clers presents us with few names of 
interest after the time of the celebrated 
Gregory of Tours; but the Crusades 
called forth, for a short space, an un- 
usual spirit of historical description. 
When we arrive, however, at the r4th 
and rs5th centuries, we find among the 
native French historians two authors, 
Froissart and Philip de Comines, whose 
narratives are no less delightful from 
the talent and energy of the writers 
than from the romantic character of 
the times which they portray. The an- 
nals of Italy are to be sought in the 
pages of a long series of chronicles, from 
the 8th century downwards, of whom 
the most valuable are published together 
in Muratori’s great collection. Their 
works are uniformly in-Latin until the 
13th century. But towards the end of 
of that age the Tuscan dialect was 
elevated, as it were at a single step, to 
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the rank of a literary language; and 
the little Tuscan republics produced a 
succession of historians, many of them 
remarkable for the purity of their 
style, and some (as the three Villani at 
Florence) for their extensive information 
and historical talent. Germany and 
Spain, in the middle ages, produced few 
historical works above the rank of dry 
chronicles. But the annals of the Scan- 
dinavian nations form the most impor- 
tant part of their early and peculiar 
literature. The Greek empire produced, 
also, a series of chroniclers, whose works 
have been collected in the Corpus His- 
torie Byzantine. 

To follow the progress of H. in modern 
times would be an impossible task. 
Suffice it to say, that with the advance 
of literary knowledge and the increase 
of -education, historical writers seem 
to become more strongly divided into 
two very different classes: those who 
furnish contributions towards the H. of 
their own times, especially the writers 
of memoirs—a delightful and useful 
branch of literature, of which France 
gave the first examples, and still pro- 
duces the most numerous; and the his- 
torians, more properly so called, who 
collect, discuss, and criticise, endeavor- 
ing to extricate the truth from the 
mass of former materials. The latter, 
in our times, has become more pecul- 
iarly the province of literary men. 
Philosophical H., in which the mere 
narrative of facts is regarded as sub- 
ordinate to the elucidation of general 
truths, and too frequently to the estab- 
lishment of favorite theories, is a modern 
improvement in the art; and Voltaire 
is commonly regarded, not without some 
truth, as the founder of the school of 
philosophical historians, among whom 
the highest rank in popularity has been 
attained and deserved by Gibbon. 

5. The H. of the more remote Oriental 
nations, and also of those which derive 
their religion and civilization from Ara- 
bia, may be conveniently classed apart; 
because the knowledge of it is derived 
from wholly different sources, and re- 
quires, as it were, a peculiar education. 
Chinese and Indian H. form two en- 
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tirely distinct bodies of knowledge. With 
regard to that of the Mohammedan 
nations, it may be observed that it is 
brought into contact with that of mod- 
ern Europe in several distinct countries: 
and periods, of which the most remark- 
able instances are the Crusades, the 
annals of the Moors in Spain, and the 
history of the Turkish empire in its 
transactions, first with the Greeks, and 
afterwards with the other nations of 
Christendom. It is a curious subject 
for the philosophical historian, and one 
which has not hitherto received the 
attention it merits, to compare the dif- 
ferent accounts of the same events which 
have been transmitted to posterity by 
writers of distinct nations, religions, and 
languages, whose minds, from difference 
of education, habitually viewed almost 
every object in a totally different light. 


Ichthyology (tk-the-dl’o-je). [Gr. ich- 
thys, and logos, doctrine.] That branch 
of zodlogy which treats of fishes, their 
structure, their mode of life, and their 
geographical and geological distribution. 


Law (lau). [A.S. lah; L. lex.] A body: 


of rules applicable to a given subject; 
also, a single one of those rules. The 
term has, therefore, a collective and a 
particular meaning. Whenever certain 
events invariably follow certain ante- 
cedents, we use the word Jaw metaphori- 
cally, to express this invariable sequence. 
Thus we say the law of gravitation, the 
laws of motion, etc. In its strict sense, 
law is ‘‘a command issued by a superior, 
imposing an obligation on an inferior.”’ 
Human L. is comprehended under sev- 
eral heads: 

Law of Nations, or International L., 
comprises the rules respected by the 
mutual consent of Christian nations, 
but seldom voluntarily infringed, and 
when infringed, considered to require 
reparation. They relate to the inter- 
course of nations in peace, the grounds 
of just war, the limits of lawful hostil- 
ity, the rights of conquest, the privi- 
leges of ambassadors, etc. 

Positive or Municipal L., which is a 
rule of civil conduct, prescribed by the 
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supreme power in the state, command- 
ing what is right, and prohibiting what 
is wrong; it comprehends the duties 
of individuals towards the community, 
and towards each other. Sometimes 
laws are enacted to explain other laws, 
sometimes to suit particular emergen- 
cies. Municipal L. is in some cases sup- 
posed to have the immediate sanction 
of heaven. Thus, in Mohammedan gov- 
ernments, the code of L. is found alto- 
gether, or principally, in the Koran. 
The Hindoos also, and some other na- 
tions, pretend to a religious sanction for 
their laws. 

Roman L., which, as collected and 
digested in the pandects, code, and in- 
stitutes of the Emperor Justinian, is the 
great foundation of most of the laws 
used in the states of modern Europe, 
and constitutes the civil L. In a more 
restricted sense, we understand by it the 
L. compiled under the auspices of the 


‘Emperor Justinian, including the C ode, 


Digest, Institutes, and Novels, which, 


when taken together, are called Corpus 
Furis Civilis. They are still in force 
in many of the states of modern Europe, 
and ali refer to them as authority of 
written reason. In America, it is the 
foundation of the L. of Louisiana, 
Canada, Mexico, and the republics of 
South America. Though the influence 
of the civil L. has been less direct in 
England and the United States, it is 
undeniable that the whole equity juris- 
prudence prevailing in those two coun- 
tries is mainly based on it. 

Ganon L. consists of the rules framed 
by the Christian Church for its own 
spiritual guidance. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, it consists of edicts of popes, 
decrees of councils, and authoritative 
declarations of fathers and doctors of 
the Church. The canons of the Protes- 
tant Church were enacted in 1603. 

Gommon L. That L. which derives 
is force and authority from the universal 


consent and immemorial practice of the 


people, but which has never received 
the sanction of the legislature by an 
express L., being so distinguished from 
the statute L. In this country, the 
common L. of England has been adopted 
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as the basis of our jurisprudence in all 
the states except Louisiana. Many of 
the most valued principles of the com- 
mon L. have been embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
constitutions of the several states; and 
in many of the states the common L. 
and the statutes of England in force 
in the colony at the time of American 
independence are by the state consti- 
tutions declared to be the L. of the 
state until repealed. The statute L., 
which is the body of laws established 
by acts of the legislative power. 
Equity. Remedies for the redress of 
wrongs, or for the enforcement of rights, 
are distinguished into two classes— 
those which are adminstered in courts 
of L., and those which are administered 
in courts of equity. The rights secured 
by the former are called legal; those 
by the latter, equitable. The former 
are rights and remedies at common L.; 
the latter, rights and remedies in equity. 
Much misunderstanding has prevailed 
regarding the distinctive features of 
these two branches of jurisprudence. 
Some have represented them as two 
opposing and hostile powers, continually 
at warfare with each other, and striving 
to encroach on each other’s province, 
as if, in the language of Blackstone, 
“one judged without equity and the 
other was not bound by any law.” It 
has also been stated that a court of 
equity is not bound by rules or prec- 
edents, but acts from the opinion of 
the judge; and that the province of 
equity, as distinguished from L., is to 
determine according to the spirit of 
the rule, and not according to the 
strictness of the letter. In the early 
history of equity jurisprudence, there 
might have been much to give color 
to these views; but in the present 
day, courts of equity act upon prin- 
ciples as fixed and certain as those on 
which courts of L. proceed. New cases 
may, and indeed do, arise; but they 
are decided upon these ascertained rules 
and principles, whatever may be the 
opinion of the judge as to what may 
be just or reasonable in the particular 
case before him. Equity, then, is a 
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branch of jurisprudence which aims at 
supplementing the defects of common 
L., by extending relief to those rights 
of property which the strict L. does not 
recognize, and by giving more ample 
and distributive redress than the ordi- 
nary tribunals afford. It by no means 
either controls, mitigates, or supersedes 
the common L., and does not assume 
any power to subvert its doctrines. In 
most of the cases which fall under this 
head, courts of L. now exercise a con- 
current jurisdiction. 

The Martial L., which is that military 
rule and authority which exists in time 
of war, and is conferred by the laws of 
war, in relation to persons and things 
under and within the scope of active 
military operations, in carrying on the 
war, and which extinguishes or suspends 
civil rights and the remedies founded 
upon them, for the time being, so far 
as it may appear to be necessary in 
order to the full accomplishment of the 
purposes of the war. Martial L. is 
administered by Courts-martial (q. v.). 
The Military L. is a system of regulations 
for the government of an army or 
navy. It is also administered by courts- 
martial, but is to be distinguished from 
martial L., which extends to all persons, 
while all military persons only are sub- 
jected to military L. 

Medical furisprudence. That science 
which applies the principles and practice 
of medicine to the elucidation and settle- 
ment of doubtful questions which arise 
in courts of L. Those questions are prop- 
erly embraced in five different classes: 
1, Questions arising out of relations of 
sex; as impotence, and sterility, her- 
maphroditism, rape, pregnancy, legiti- 
macy, delivery. 2, Injuries inflicted up- 
on the living organization; as infanticide, 
wounds, poisons, persons found dead. 
3, Questions arising out of disqualifying 
diseases; as, the different forms of men- 
tal alienation. 4, Those arising out of 
deceptive practices; as, feigned diseases. 
s, Miscellaneous questions; as, age, iden- 
tity, presumption of seniorship, life 
insurance, and medical evidence. 


Literature (/#d/tir-ah-ttir). 


[From L. 
litere, \etters.] 


In the general sense 
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of the word, comprises the entire re- 
sults of knowledge, and mental activ- 
ity, expressed in writing; but in a nar- 
rower sense, it is used to denote the 
department of elegant letters, exclud- 
ing works of abstract science and mere 
erudition. In this limited view it com- 
prehends languages, particularly Greek 
and Latin, grammar, etymology, logic, 
rhetoric, poetry, history, criticism, bib- 
liography, and a description of the 
attainments of the human mind in 
every sphere of research and invention. 
The history of L. represents the devel- 
opment and successive changes of civili- 
zation, so far as these are exhibited in 
written works, and embraces the history 
of the L. of special ages or countries, 
and of the separate branches of L., as 
poetry, rhetoric, philology, and so forth. 

The history of L. is a peculiar and 
distinct subject, comprising several sub- 
divisions, such as histories of the L. of 
special ages or countries; or histories 
of separate branches of L., such as 
poetry. For its complete execution it 
requires an union of bibliographical 
knowledge with critical acumen. It 
should give the reader a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the titles, contents, 
and dates of remarkable books, and with 
the general biography of remarkable 
authors, together with a critical appreci- 
ation of the characters and value both of 
authors and books, and of the depend- 
ence, connection, and derivation of L.; 
that is, the mode in which opinions, 
taste, and style have been propagated or 
changed. This last, as it is the most 
difficult part of the subject, so is it 
that of which the execution has been 
hitherto most imperfect. 

Antiquity has left us no relics of this 
species of history; although the constant 
references of such writers as Cicero, 
Pliny, and Quintilian, to earlier authors, 
accompanied by critical appreciation 
of their merits, show that the taste and 
materials for it were not wanting. A 
remarkable passage of Velleius Patercu- 
lus, in which he shows, by historical 
instances, how many of the great names 
of antiquity were cotemporary with 
each other, in limited periods of time, 
clustering, as it were, together in par- 
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ticular seasons and places, is one of the 
earliest instances we have of that 
spirit of generalization from literary 
phenomena which is now so common 
as to leave little room even for the 
display of originality. 


Logic (/57’tk). [Fr. logique; Gr. log- 
tkos, pertaining to the faculty of reason. ] 
L. has been variously defined. Whately 
says it is the science as well as the art 
of reasoning. John Stuart Mill defines 
it as the science of the operations of 
the understanding, which are subserv- 
jent to the estimation of evidence; that 
it is both the process itself of proceeding 
from known truths to unknown, and 
all intellectual operations auxiliary to 
this. Other writers restrict L. within 
much narrower limits, and define it as 
the science of the necessary laws of 
thinking. In this last sense, reasoning 
_is confined to what is termed ratiocina- 
tion, a form of inference of which the 
syllogism is general type. So under- 
stood, L. owes its first exposition to the 
master-mind of Aristotle. All syllo- 
gistic reasoning supposes two proposi- 
tions, called premises—both expressed, 
or one expressed and the other under- 
stood—from which the conclusion to 
be arrived at is deduced. In many 
cases, it is evident that, if the premises 
be true, the conclusion drawn from them 
must be true also; but in many others 
the premises may be true, and yet the 
conclusion may be false. In the former 
there is, but in the latter there is not, 
a necessary connection between the 
premises and the conclusion. ‘Every 
man is an animal; John is a man; there- 
fore John is an animal,’ is a correct 
reasoning. ‘‘Every man is an animal; 
an-angel is not a man; therefore an 
angel is not an animal,” is incorrect 
reasoning: the conclusion may be true, 
but it does not follow from the premises. 
This will be more evident from another 
example: ‘“‘Every man is an animal; 
a horse is not a man; therefore a horse 
is not an animal.” Here the conclusion 
is false, though it follows just as much 
from the premises as the former. Every 
proposition either affirms or denies some- 


thing; hence propositions are either 
affirmative or negative. Every proposition 
either affirms or denies something regard- 
ing an entire class, or regarding some 
member or members of it; hence, proposi- 
tions are either wmversal or particular. 


Materia Medica (mma-te’re-ah méd’e- 
kah). [L., medicinal substances.] That 
department of the science which treats 
of the materials employed for the allevi- 
ation and cure of disease, and which 
are usually called medicines. They are 
frequently arranged into classes depend- 
ent upon their virtues and effects, or 
upon their constituent parts; but per- 
haps the most convenient arrangement 
is the alphabetical. 


Mathematics (mdth-e-mdt’tks). [Gr. 
mathématiké, from mathein, to learn.] 
The science which has for its object the 
indirect measurement of magnitudes. 
It proposes to determine magnitudes 
by each other according to the precise 
relations that exist between them. M. 
are to be regarded less as a constituent 
part of natural philosophy than as hav- 
ing become the true basis of the whole 
of natural philosophy; though, strictly 
speaking, they are both. The science is 
of less value for the knowledge which 
it imparts, important as that knowl- 
edge is, than as being the most potent 
instrument that the human mind can 
employ for investigating the laws of 
natural phenomena. 

M. are commonly divided into pure 
and mixed, or applied. Pure M. treat 
of quantity or magnitude generally and 
in the abstract, without relation to, or 
dependence on, any material substance 
whatever. Its elements are—Arith- 
metic, or the science of numbers; Algebra, 


or the science which represents magni- 


tudes by symbols; and Geometry, or the 
science of figure and extension; and by 
various combinations of these all the 
other branches, such as Codérdinate 
Geometry, Conic Sections, Calculus, etc., 
which fall under this division, are con- 
stituted. Mixed M. treat of magnitude 
as subsisting in material bodies, and 
consequently are interwoven everywhere 
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with physical considerations. The fol- 
lowing sciences are usually comprehend- 
ed under mixed M.: Mechanics (includ- 
ing Statics and Dynamics), or the science 
of equilibrium and motion of solid bod- 
ies; Hydro-mechanics (including Hydro- 
statics and Hydrodynamics), compre- 
hending the theory of the nature, grav- 
ity, pressure, and equilibrium of liquids; 
Pneumatics, which treat of the wei isle 
pressure, elasticity, etc., of air and other 
gases; Astronomy, Optics, and Acoustics, 
or the science of sound. The applica- 
tion, however, of mathematical reason- 
ing to the physical sciences is almost 
unlimited, and it is now largely employ- 
ed to establish and elucidate the princi- 
ples of heat, electricity, magnetism, 
etc. To this may be added its practical 
use in the arts of surveying, engineering, 
architecture, fortification, etc. 

Among the most eminent mathema- 
ticians were Euclid, 300 B. C.; Archi- 
medes, 287 B. C.; Descartes, died 1650; 
Barrow, died 1677; Leibnitz, died 1716; 
Sir Isaac Newton, died 1727; Euler, 
died 1783; Lagrange, died 1813; La- 
place, died 1827; Dr. Peacock, died 1858; 
and Dr. Whewell, Mr. G. B. Airy (astron- 
omer royal), Professor de Morgan, I. 
Todhunter, and Mary Somerville. 


Mechanics (me-kin’tks). [From Gr. 
méchané, a contrivance.] That branch 
of practical mathematics which con- 
siders the nature and laws of moving 
powers with their effect in machines, 
and the nature, generation, and com- 
munication of motion. ‘The science is 
now usually divided into two divisions, 
the first treating of forces which keep 
the body or bodies on which they act 
at rest, and thence termed statics, and 
the second treating of motion. The lat- 
ter is subdivided into two parts, the first, 
kinematics, considers the properties of 
motion apart from the forces which pro- 
duce it, and the second investigates the 
relation of the forces to the motion 
which they produce. Both branches 
are frequently termed dynamics, al- 
though this term more properly belongs 
to the latter. M., according to the 
ancient sense of the word, considered 
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only the energy of organa or machines. 
Although the practical uses of the 
simple machines were undoubtedly 
known to the ancients, they were almost 
entirely ignorant of the theoretical prin- 
ciples of the.science. Vitruvius mentions 
several ingenious machines in which the 
inclined plane, pulley, and level were 
used: but Archimedes was the first to 
explain the efficacy of those machines 
on true principles. In 1592 Galileo 
wrote his Della Scienza Mechanica, and 
gave full explanation of the theories of 
the level, inclined plane, screw, falling 
bodies, and pendulum. After him, Tor- 
icelli, Descartes, Huyghens, Wallis, 
Wren, Newton, Bernouilli, D’Alembert, 
Lagrange, etc., added important con- 
tributions to the science. The best 
complete treatises on the subject are 
Poisson’s Traité de Mecanique, and 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy. 


Medicine (méd’e-stn).- [Fr. médecine; 
L. medicina.] A science the object of 
which is the cure of disease and the pres- 
ervation of health. Occasionally, it is 
used to comprehend all the branches of 
the healing art; at others, to comprise 
one great division, in contradistinction 
to surgery and obstetrics. M., in this 
sense, includes many branches; the 
chief of which are, Anatomy, Physt- 
ology, Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene, 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. Hip- 
pocrates, who lived about the middle 
of the sth century B. C., is the earliest 
author on M. whose writings have been 
preserved. He was a man of very supe- 
rior medical acquirements, and, by the 
consent of posterity, he has been styled 
the Father of M@. Two other lights of 
ancient MM. were Celsus, who wrote in 
Latin in the rst century A. D., and 
Galen, who practiced in Rome, but 
wrote in Greek, his native language, 
in the 2d century. M. has struggled at 
all times, and continues to struggle, 
with favorite theories; and has, with 
the slowness which marks all impor- 
tant advances in human knowledge, but 
lately emerged from some of the prej- 
udices of many ages, and will doubt- 
less long continue subject to others. 
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M. includes, as it now stands, a wide 
range of scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical skill. The science of M. is the 
theory of diseases and of remedies. 
While the notion of disease is necessa- 
rily or inevitably correlated with the 
notion of health, there is no necessary 
and invariable relation, but, on the 
other hand, a merely conventional as- 
sociation, between a disease and a rem- 
edy.“ The part of the science of M. 
which corresponds to the theory of 
remedies is not, therefore, in a position 
scientifically inferior to the theory of 
diseases; for each article of the materia 
medica—apart from a few inert sub- 
stances—has a certain effect on the 
organism in health and in disease, which 
is ascertainable with scientific precision. 
Those properties and actions of drugs 
are the subject of pharmacology and 
toxicology; the circumstances under 
which the several articles of the materia 
-- medica become remedial are the subject 
of therapeutics, and therapeutics is de- 
pendent for its scientific position upon 
the completeness of the theory of dis- 
eases, or pathology. 

Disease is the correlative of health, 
and the word is not capable of a more 
penetrating definition. From the time 
of Galen, however, it has been usual 
to speak of the life of the body either 
as proceeding in accordance with na- 
ture, or as overstepping the bounds of 
nature. Taking disease to be a deflec- 
tion from the line of health, the first 
requisite of M. is an extensive and 
intimate acquaintance with the norm of 
the body. The normal condition of the 
body is capable of being determined 
without ambiguity; it is the absence 
from its structure and functions of every 
disease hitherto known. The struc- 
ture and functions of the body form 
the subject of anatomy and physiology. 

Physiology is, strictly speaking, the 
science of that which is in accordance 
with nature, and it is usual to say that 
the theory of disease is based upon 
physiology. But, although all that was 
implied in the Hippocratic term natura 
may be claimed as the subject matter 
of physiology, yet, in the ordinary con- 
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notation of the term, physiology divides 
the empire with anatomy. To physi- 
ology the functions of the body are 
usually assigned, and to anatomy its 
form and structure. But, as a matter 
of fact, the structures and functions of 
the organism are not separable; struc- 
ture is correlated to function, whether 
active, dormant, or extinguished, and 
in like manner function is the twin 
notion of structure. In the ultimate 
analysis neither term means. anything 
without the other, and both together - 
mean life. It is owing mostly to its 
name that physiology is supposed to 
have a preponderant interest for the 
theory of disease; the word anatomy 
is not well adapted to carry its own 
half of the structure-and-function dual- 
ism. Both in the historical develop- 
ment and in the logical connotation, 
anatomy is as much associated with the 
living and moving body as physiology 
itself; but its etymology has always been 
against it, and it has become more and 
more difficult to retain for anatomy 
anything beyond the technicalities of 
the dissecting-room. The subject of 
general anatomy has for the most part 
disappeared from modern textbooks, 
its place being taken by /stology, which 
deals with the minute structure of the 
simple tissues, and, in a wider accepta- 
tion, with the finer anatomy of all the 
organs and parts of the body. His- 
tology, like anatomy, has had a some- 
what technical or descriptive role as- 
signed to it; and it is now mainly under 
physiology that the processes, activities, 
or living mechanisms of the body fall 
to be considered. The development of 
the body as a whole, and of its several 
tissues and organs, forms the subject 
of embryology; many of the physiolog- 
ical types of diseased processes, es- 
pecially the cellular, are discoverable 
in the embryological period. For the 
period of development, no arbitrary 
separation has been attempted hitherto 
between structure and function, and em- 
bryology is, in theory at least, as much 
physiological as anatomical. The de- 
velopment of function is a legitimate 
and even desirable subject of scientific 
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study, and a more distinctive place is 
probably awaiting it in the future, but 
so indissoluble does the union of struc- 
ture and function present itself in the 
period of genesis and growth that the 
function has hardly as yet come to be 
abstracted from the structure, or the 
structure from the function. 

The theory of remedies, which forms 
the second division of the science of 
M., is chiefly based on pharmacology 
or toxicology. If pharmacology be con- 
sidered as not coextensive with toxi- 
cology, it will be taken to be in great 
part pharmacographia, or the system- 
atic description of articles of materia 
medica—their source, preparation, phys- 
ical properties, and the like. Toxi- 
cology is in its general sense the investi- 
gation of the physiological action of 
drugs, a science which is largely depend- 
ent upon experiments on the lower 
animals; in a more techincal sense toxi- 
cology relates to the effect of poisons 
and the art of detecting them. The 
physiological action of drugs is the 
key to their therapeutical action. Thera- 
peutics has been defined as ‘‘the discov- 
ery of the means by which a system 
of forces competent to eliminate any 
given perturbation may be introduced 
into the economy.’’ The adaptation of 
remedies to diseases is, however, greatly 
wanting in precision, and continues to 
be in large part empirical and tradi- 
tional. It may be objected to the above 
definition that all diseases are not reduc- 
ible to the category of “perturbations,” 
and that there is a certain scientific 
justification for the doctrine of specifics. 
Besides the articles of the materia 
medica proper, agencies such as electric- 
ity, baths, sea voyages, and changes of 
climate generally, enter into the con- 
siderations of therapeutics, and two of 
those form the subject of special de- 
partments, viz., electro-therapeutics and 
hydropathy. Regimen and diet are also 
important factors in the treatment of 
disease; according to a contention of 
Hippocrates, it was in the dietetic needs 
of mankind that the medical art had 
its origin. 

Pathology, anatomy, and histology 
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investigate the naked-eye and micro- 
scopic structure of the healthy body, 
physiology examines the functions of 
the parts and elements revealed by 
them, and studies the chemical proc- 
esses which constitute healthy life. To 
obtain a knowledge of disease parallel 
courses must be adopted. In post- 
mortem examinations we note all naked- 
eye departures from normal anatomy; 
next, the microscope is employed to 
show the finer changes to which these 
departures are due; and lastly, we 
endeavor to find out the causes of the 
abnormal structure and function which 
constitute the disease, their mode of 
action, and the nature and sequence 
of the disturbances which they produce. 
We thus get pathological anatomy and 
histology, and pathology—the physiol- 
ogy of disease. 

The guiding principle of modern pa- 
thology being that pathology has to deal 
with no new tissue-cell or function, but 
simply with disturbance of normal ele- 
ments and functions, it is obvious that 
for the purpose of studying disease our 
acquaintance with the body in health 
can not be too intimate. As causes, not’ 


_ products, of disease, new cells (bacteria) 


and even entire animals (parasitic 
worms, etc.) are frequently introduced 
into the tissues. 

The complex human organism can 
be reduced to very simple elements— 
cells and the intercellular substances to 
which they give origin. These elements 
make up every tissue, the cells being 
sometimes in excess, as in epidermis, 
where they seem to be in absolute con- 
tact—sometimes the intercellular sub- 
stance, as in the connective tissues. It 
is not universally accepted that the cell 
is the seat of nutrition and function. 
Health and disease must be considered 
as terms referring not to the body as a 
whole, but to the cells of which it con- 
sists. 

The province of dentistry embraces 
the art of treating diseases and lesions 
of the teeth, and supplying artificial 
substances in the place of these organs 
when lost. Disease of the teeth is not 
always a mere local affection, but may, 
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and very generally does, arise from con- 
stitutional causes. With cases of the 
latter description the dentist, unless 
qualified as a surgeon or physician, is 
not in a position to deal, except in so 
far as to repair or ameliorate the local 
affections produced. The morbid con- 
ditions of the system leading in some 
way to disorders of the dental tissues 
are various and dissimilar in their na- 
ture;“and the exact connection between 
such morbid conditions and their effects 
upon the teeth is not well understood. 
In this way the diagnosis, the treatment, 
and the removal of the cause might 
be considered more properly the duty 
of the general practitioner than of the 
specialist. Up to a very recent date 
this has been more particularly the case, 
dentists until lately having in the greater 
number of instances been educated with 
a view to proficiency in the mechanical 
_ rather than the surgical department of 
- their profession. 

The art of dentistry is difficult to ac- 
quire, and comprehends in itself proc- 
esses appertaining to several separate 
branches of manufacture. Itis, however, 
an art which is an extremely useful one, 
and has done valuable service, since 
it is not too much to say that in all 
ptobability many lives have been saved 
and a still greater number prolonged 
through the instrumentality of the aid 
afforded by the use of artificial teeth. 


Metallurgy (mét’dl-lir-je). [From Gr. 
metallon, a metal, and ergon, a perform- 
ance.]| The art of extracting metals 
from their ores, and preparing them for 
the various uses for which they are ap- 
plied. It comprises the processes of 
assaying, refining, and smelting. 

M. inits rudest form is older than his- 
tory, but in its present highly developed 
condition it is of comparatively recent 
growth. The actual operations necessary 
for the extraction of a metal from its 
ores vary, of course, with the nature 
of the metal, and with the composition 
and purity of the ores. The great dif- 
ficulty of the metallurgist is the separa- 
tion of the metal from the impurities 
present in the ore. The extraction of 
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every metal requires the aid of heat at 
some stage of the process. In some 
cases the ore is simply smelted with the 
fuel, but in others the addition of a flux 
is necessary, to promote the formation 
of a slag and the removal of the earthy 
constituents of the ore. Sometimes, as 
in the case of many iron ores, the ore 
is introduced into the furnace just as 
dug out of the earth; in other cases a 
preliminary treatment of washing, pick- 
ing, and roasting is required. The con- 
struction of the furnaces and the nature 
of the fuel used varies, of course, with 
other conditions. Usually blast or rever- 
beratory furnaces are employed, heated 
with coal or coke. In recent years fur- 
naces heated with gas have been intro- 
duced with advantage in many opera- 
tions. The main point is to secure a 
temperature sufficiently high to effect the 
purpose required; for no matter what the 
actual quantity of heat produced by the 
burning of the fuel, if its intensity or 
temperature is not sufficiently high, 
then it is practically wasted. 
\ 


Metaphysics (mét-a-fiz’tks). [From 
Gr. meta, after, and physics, nature.] 
The science of abstract reasoning, or 
that which contemplates the existence 
of things without relation to matter. 
The term, literally denoting ‘‘after 
physics,” originated from these words 
having been put at the head of certain 
essays of Aristotle, which follow his 
treatise on Physics. Modern M. arose in 
the 15th century—the period when an 
extraordinary impulse was given to the 
human mind in Europe, commonly called 
the ‘‘revival of learning.’’ Hobbes, 
Cudworth, S. T. Coleridge, Dugald Stew- 
art, and Sir W. Hamilton were eminent 
British metaphysicans, and Descartes, 
Pascal, Kant, and Fichte, foreign ones. 


Meteorology (me-te-o-rél’o-je).  [Gr. 
meteoros, a heavenly body, and logos, 
a discourse.] The science which treats 
of atmospheric phenomena. The term 
originally included the study of all 
appearances in the heavens, whether 
atmospherical or astronomical; but it is 
now applied only to the science which 
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treats of the phenomena of weather and 
climate. This study is undertaken with 
a view to discover the general laws 
which govern the occurrence of storms, 
rain, etc., and is carried on by means 
of observations in different parts of the 
world, The observations generally made 
are maximum, minimum, and average 
temperature during the day, total solar 
intensity, height of the barometer at 
different times, speed and direction of 
the wind, amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere, amount of rainfall if any, 
and prevalence and character of clouds. 


Mineralogy (min'iir-dl-o-je). [From 
Eng. mineral, and Gr. logos, a descrip- 
tion.] That branch of the science which 
makes us acquainted with the properties 
and relations of minerals, and teaches 
us to characterize, distinguish, and class 
them without having recourse to analysis. 

Minerals are distinguished from one 
another in the first place by their chem- 
ical composition, and in the second by 
their form and by other physical proper- 
ties. A substance constitutes a distinct 
mineral, or mineral species, when its 
composition, form, and physical prop- 
erties are definite and constant, and 
sufficiently characteristic to distinguish 
‘+t from all other naturally occurring 
bodies. ‘The composition of minerals 
is determined by chemical analysis. The 
majority crystallize in definite forms, 
and the form and optical properties of 
the crystals constitute most important 
characteristics. Many minerals are not 
distinctly crystalline; but are either 
earthy, such as meerschaum, or occur 
in masses, which may have no definite 
shape, or may be rentjorm, or kidney- 
shaped; botryotdal, or grape-like; granu- 
lar, or in grains; laminated, or occurring 
in thin plates, etc. In addition to form, 
minerals are distinguished by other 
physical properties. 1, Color, which 
is, however, variable even for the same 
mineral. 2, Streak, the color of the 
mark produced by drawing the mineral 
over a hard, somewhat rough surface 
(the color of the streak may or may 
not be the same as that of the mineral 
itself). 3, Hardness, or the resistance 


according to economic value. 
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which the mineral offers to being scratch- 
ed or abraded. It is measuredjby means 

of an arbitrary scale known |as Moh’s 

scale, in which the hardness of certain 

minerals is represented by numbers 

from 1 to 10 as follows: (1) Talc; (2) 

Gypsum, or Rock Salt; (3) Calcite; (4) 

Fiuorspar; (5) Apatite; (6) Potash Fel-- 
spar; (7) Quartz, (8) Topaz; (9) Corun- 
dum; (10) Diamond. For example, a 
mineral which will scratch calcite, but 

will not scratch fluorspar, is said to have 
a hardness between 3 and 4. Minerals 
which have a hardness very little more 
than 2 can be scratched with the finger 
nail; those with hardness up to 6 can be 
scratched with a knife. Quartz and min- 
erals with hardness above 7 can not be 
scratched with a knife. 4, Fracture, or the 
character of the freshly broken surface, 

which may be smooth; conchoidal, or shell- 
like; splintery, resembling that of brok- 
en wood: hackly, or covered with sharp 
points, like those on broken cast iron; 
rough; or earthy. 5, Luster, or the char- 
acter of the light reflected from the sur- 
face, which may be adamantine, like 
that of the diamond or crystal glass; 
vitreous, like that of ordinary glass; 
nacreous, like that of mother-of-pearl; 
greasy; or silky. 6, S pecific gravity, or 
relative weight. Some few minerals are 
flexible, and some elastic. Minerals 
may be classified either according to 
their form, or according to their chem- 
ical composition. The latter system 
brings out most clearly the relation- 
ships of different minerals, and is gener- 
ally adopted. The minerals may be 
classed either according to their non- 
metallic or acidic constituents, in which 
case all the oxides are put in one group, 
all the sulphides in another, all the car- 
bonates in another, and so on; or they 
may be classed according to their prin- 
cipal metallic constituent, in which case 
all the copper minerals form one group, 
the calcium minerals another, the lead 
minerals another, and so on. Each 
method has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. In museums, classification 
according to chemical composition is 
frequently combined with classification 
For 
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example, metallic ores form one great 
group; minerals which are used in the 
arts, but are not ores, form another 
great group; and so on. 


Music (mi’ztk). [Gr. mousiké.] The 
science of sounds, considered as capable 
of producing melody, and agreeably 
affecting the mind by a due disposition, 
combination, and proportion. It treats 
of the number, time, division, succes- 
sion, and combination of sounds. It is 
divided into Theoretical M., which 
inquires into the properties of concords 
and discords, and explains their com- 
binations and proportions for the pro- 
duction of melody and harmony; and 
Practical M., which is the art of 
applying the theory of M. in the com- 
position of all sorts of pieces, tunes and 
airs. MM. is also either vocal or instru- 
mental. Vocal M. is the melody of a 
single voice, or the harmony of two or 
' more voices in concert; Justrumental M. 
is that produced by one or more instru- 
ments. Every musical production ought 
to be expressive of fellings, and, through 
them, of ideas; but though M/. of some 
kind exists wherever the human species 
is found, it does not follow that every 
good piece of M. must please all men 
alike, or be understood equally by all; 
because M. is an art requiring cultiva- 
tion of the mind and heart to appreciate 
it fully. As civilization advances, M., 
as a science, gains new admirers. 

Lucretius ascribes its invention to the 
whistling of the winds in hollow reeds; 
Franckinus, to the various sounds pro- 
duced by the hammers of Tubal-Cain; 
_ Pontique and others, to the singing of 
_ birds; and Zarlino, to the sound of water. 
It is however agreed that music was 
first reduced to rules by Jubal, 1800 
B.C. The flute and harmony or concord 
in M. was invented by Hyagnis, 1506. 
Vocal choruses of men are first mention- 
ed 56 B.C. The first six musical notes 
are said to have. been invented by Guy 
Aretino, a Benedictine monk of Arezzo, 
about 1025. The notes of present use 
were perfected in 1338. Musical pitch 
was settled in France in 1859. Pythago- 
ras maintained that the motion of the 
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twelve spheres must produce delightful 
sounds inaudible to mortal ears, which 
he called the music of the spheres. Saint 
Cecelia, a Roman lady, is said to have 
excelled so eminently in music, that an 
angel was enticed from the celestial re- 
gions by the fascinating charms of her 
melody; this hyperbolical tradition has 
been deemed sufficient authority to 
make her the patroness of music. She 
died in the 3d century. 


Navigation (ndv-e-ga’shiin). [L. navi- 
gatio.| The art or science by which, in 
open seas, ships are conducted from 
port to port. This is effected by the use 
of charts, and by keeping a journal of 
the courses from hour to hour, and of the 
distance in each, by means of the log- 
line; also by observations on the sun, 
moon, and stars. Imperfect as were the 
means and knowledge of the ancients 
in this noble art, yet the Carthaginians, 


-who superadded the highest commercial 


enterprise to the greatest’ skill which 
had yet been attained, achieved the 
most brilliant results. They made the 
whole of the old world tributary to 
their city. Not contented with ex- 
ploring every nook and corner of the 
Mediterranean, they left behind the 
limits which had bounded the excursions 
of their predecessors, visited the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, the British Isles, and, 
pursuing the grand idea which after- 
wards led the Portugese to India, dis- 
covered a vast extent of the west coast 
of Africa. The art of N. gained nothing 
for a long period after the fall of Car- 
thage, and the invasion of the northern 
barbarians effectually extinguished the 
few gleams of science which had sur- 
vived her distruction. Everything re- 
mained stationary for centuries, until 
the discovery of the mariner’s compass 
early in the rs5th century, and that of 
the variation of the compass by Colum. 
bus, in 1492. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the successive improvements 
by which the science of N. has been 
brought to its present high state of per- 
fection, inasmuch as the particulars of 
each and every important feature in 
this respect receives mention under their 
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various heads in other parts of this 
work. 


Neurology (nu-rdl’o-je). [From Gr. 
neuron, and logos, description] The 
doctrine of the nerves of animal bodies. 
The nerves are fibrous chords in 
direct or indirect connection with the 
brain, and extending their ramifications 
into every part of the body; their ulti- 
mate structure is filamentous, and they 
consist of a peculiar gray substance, 
their size depending upon the number of 
filaments enclosed in the common sheath. 
They are often so interwoven as to form 
a kind of network or plexus; and some 
of them have what are termed gavglia, 
or rounded masses of nervous matter, 
not fibrous, but apparently composed 
of globules disseminated through a vas- 
cular network. 

There are two distinct systems of 
nerves, one of which is connected with 
the brain and with the spinal cord, and 
are media of‘sensation and of voluntary 
motion; they are termed the nerves of 
animal life, or the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
The other system is only in communi- 
cation with the brain and spinal cord, 
or with the cerebro-spinal nerves, by 
very small filaments, and they have 
numerous ganglions throughout their 
course; they preside over the nutritive 
functions, upon which the mind has 
no direct influence; these are the nerves 
of organic life, or ganglionic or great 
sympathetic nerves. 

The cerebro-spinal nerves convey im- 
pressions from their extremities to the 
brain, and they also convey the influence 
of the will from the brain to the volun- 
tary muscles; these passing and repass- 
ing, or receptive and emissive influences, 
are conveyed by distinct sets of nervous 
filaments, which, however, are generally 
enclosed in the same sheath, and there- 
fore appear to formasingle nerve. The 
terms centripetal and centrifugal fila- 
ments have been distinctively applied 
to them. 

The history of the nervous system in 
all its details forms an extended and 
complicated, but a highly important part 
of anatomy and physiology, the inves- 
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tigations connected with which have 
led to many useful and practical results, 
which, however, have thrown but little 
light upon the cause of the phenomena, 
or the ultimate nature of the nervous 
influence. 

In some of the lowest organized ani- 
mals the nervous system has been de- 
tected in the form of simple filaments; 
these are afterwards found connected 
with a nervous ring surrounding the 
cesophagus. As organism advances, ner- 
vous matter begins to be accumulated 
upon the ring, forming a brain; and 
upon different parts of the radiating fila- 
ments, forming ganglions. 

When the principal gangliated fila- 
ments are not paralled, or not symmet- 
rical in their course, they are associated 
with the type of organization which 
characterizes the molluscous or hetero- 
gangliate division of animals. When 
the gangliated filaments are two in 
number, symmetrical, and run parallel 
with each other along the ventral aspect 
of the body, they are associated with, 
and bespeak the type of organization 
characteristic of the articulate or homo- 
gangliate division. When the brain 
ceases to present the form of a ring, and 
sends down the back a prolongation of 
its substance, called the spinal marrow, 
the rest of the organization is that which 
characterizes the vertebrate or myelen- 
cephalous sub-kingdom, or primary divis- 
ion of animals. In the vertebrate and 
articulate animals the superficial tract 
of the spinal or ventral chords is “ sensi- 
tive,’ the deeper seated tract “motive.” 


Painting (pdnt'ing). [Fr. petnture.] 
The art of representing objects in nature, 
or scenes of human life, with fidelity 
and expression, upon a plane surface, by 
means of a pencil or crayon, and of vari- 
ous colored bodies called pigments. It 
consists of two principal parts—Design, 
or the art of representing the contour 
of objects, and Color, which gives to 
the image not only color, but also the 
form and relief proper to each object. 
Coéval with civilization, P. was practiced 
with success by the Greeks and Romans, 
obscured for many ages, it revived in 
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Italy in the rsth century, producing the 
Roman, Venetian, and Tuscan schools; 
afterwards the German, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, French, and Spanish schools. The 
P. of the Egyptians, as is evident from 
the specimens found in their tombs, 
was very rude; that of the Etruscans, 
_as seen on their vases, was extremely 

elegant; that of the Greeks, from the 
praises bestowed on some of their pro- 
ductiéns by the ancients, must have 
had considerable merit; and that of the 
Romans, as evinced by what we find 
in Pompeii, must have attained a high 
degree of excellence. The art is distin- 
-guished into Historical P., Portrait P.., 
Landscape P., Animal P., Marine P.,etc., 
and, as regards the form and the mate- 
rials, into P. in oil, water colors, fresco, 
distemper, miniature, mosaic, etc. His- 
torical P. is the noblest and most com- 
prehensive of all branches of the art; for 
in that the painter vies with the poet, 
~ embodying ideas, and representing them 
to the spectator. He must have tech- 
nical skill, a practiced eye and hand, and 
must understand how to group his well- 
executed parts so as to produce a beauti- 
ful composition; and all this is insuffi- 
cient without a poetic spirit which can 
form a striking conception of a histor- 
ical event or create imaginary scenes of 
beauty. 


Pathology (pd-thdl’o-je). [From Gr. 
pathologeo, 1 treat of disease.] That 
branch of medicine which is concerned 
with diseases, their causes and symptoms. 
Its objects are to ascertain the various 
symptoms which characterize the dis- 
orders of each organ of the body, and 
especially the diagnostic and pathog- 
nomonic symptoms, which afford the 
means of discriminating between diseases 
that resemble each other; to determine 
the causes, both predisposing and excit- 
ing, by which diseases are induced; and 
to ascertain the mode of cure, and the 
nature and operation of the remedies 
adapted to the various circumstances 
and periods of diseases. Physiology 
teaches the nature of the functions of the 
body in a state of health; P., the various 
derangements of those functions which 
constitute disease. 


Pharmacology (fdéir-ma-k6l’o-je). [From 
Gr. pharmakon, a medicine, and logos, 
a discourse.] The doctrine, science, or 
knowledge of drugs, or the art of pre- 
paring medicines. One who writes on 
this science is called a pharmacologist; 
and he who sells the medicines so pre- 
pared a pharmacopolist, or apothecary. 


Philology (fe-lél’o-je). [Gr. philologia, 
from phileo, I love, and logos, language.] 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the 
term P. was originally used to signify 
a love for the investigation of all sub- 
jects connected with literature; but it 
afterwards gradually acquired a much 
more extended signification. It compre- 
hended the study of everything relating 
to a particular nation, or group of 
nations, as preserved in the literary 
monuments of the people; and included 
a knowledge of their manners, laws, 
religions, government, etc., in addition 
to that of their language. There were 
thus various philologies; for example, 
Classical P. inquired into the culture 
of Greece and Rome only; Oriental P. 
investigated that of Eastern peoples, 
Germanic P. studied the Germanic or 
Teutonic races; and so on. P., taken 
in this sense, has not for its object the 
study of language, but employs lan- 
guage simply as a means—a key to 
the history of nations. At the present 
day, the terms “Philology,” ‘‘Com- 
parative Philology,’’ and “Comparative 
Grammar,” have come to be regarded 
by most persons as synonymous, and 
are used indifferently to denote the 
science of language, or that science 
which has language itself for the sole 
object of its inquiry. Languages are 
most commonly studied for practical 
purposes only, because the knowledge 
of them affords commercial, social or 
literary advantages. The science of 
language, however, is not simply the 
study of a language or languages (to 
which the name of Linguistics is prop- 
erly applied), although it may be in 
a high degree aided by such practical 
knowledge. P., as the science of lan- 
guage, inquires into the origin of lan- 
guage; into the laws of the develop- 
ment of languages; into the reasons of 
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the diversities and similarities of lan- 
guages; into the causes of the gram- 
matical and syntactical constructions 
peculiar to each language; and into the 
relations which various languages hold 
to each other. One of the chief problems 
of P. is the classification of languages, 
that is, the grouping of languages ac- 
cording to some natural system. The 
assumption of one sole original language 
presents great difficulties, and a com- 
parative study rather leads to the con- 
clusion that present languages have 
spread from several roots or stems, how- 
ever these may have originated. One 
of the simplest classifications of lan- 
guages is the following, suggested by 
their morphological constitution: 1, 
Languages which are simply composed 
of invariable disjointed meaning sounds: 
these are monosyllabic, e. g., Chinese, 
Annamese, Siamese, Burmese. 2, Lan- 
guages which can link to these invariable 
sounds sounds of relation, either before, 
or after, or in the middle: these are con- 
fixative, e. g., Finnish, Tartar, Dekhan, 
Basque, American Indian, South African. 
3, Languages which for the purpose of 
expressing relation can regularly vary 
their roots as well as their confixes, 
(which have sprung from independent 
original roots),and at the same time have 
all the means of compounding: these 
are inflexive, and of this division we are 
acquainted with only two speech-stems, 
the Semitic and the Indo-European. 
The above division also represents the 
order of the development of language. 
All higher forms of language have come 
out of simpler ones; the comnfixative out 
of the monosyllabic, and the inflexive 
out of the confixative. Moreover, through 
different developments at different points 
the self-same tongue branches out into 
ramifications, and diverges into several 
languages; and this process of differen- 
tiation may repeat itself more than once, 
giving rise to dialects. All these changes 
take place gradually, and at long inter- 
vals in the life of a language. 

The languages of the world are divid- 
ed into four great branches, viz., the 
Aryan, or Indo-European, the most 
important; the Semitic, the Turanian, 
and the Dravidian. 
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The Turanian family, called also the 
Tataric or Altaic, includes the numerous 
and widely different languages of the 
Manchoos, the Mongols, the Turks (in 
Asia and Europe), the Magyars (in 
Hungary), the Finns (in Russia), and 
a multitude of other tribes. 

The Dravidian includes the Tamil and 
the dialects in Ceylon and the islands 
off Asia, etc. 

The Semitic includes the Hebrew, 
Syriac,Arabic, Ethiopic, Basque (in the 
Pyrenees), etc. 

The Indo-European, to which extensive 
family the English language belongs, is 
divided into six principal branches: 

1. The /ndian branch, represented by 
the Sanskrit, which has now ceased to 
be spoken, but is the mother of the 
Hindustani, Bengali, Mahratti, and the 
other numerous dialects of modern India. 

2. The Medo-Persic branch, at the 
head of which is the Zend, in which the 
Zend-Avesta is composed, and the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Cyrus, Darius, and 
Xerxes. Next follow the Pehlevi, of the 
Sarsanian dynasty; the Parsee, in which 
the national poem of Ferdusi is written 
(A. D. 1000), and lastly the modern 
Persian. 

3. The Celtic branch, divided into two 
dialects, the Gaelic and the Cymric; 
the former comprising the Irish or Erse, 
the Scottish Gaelic or Highland-Scotch, 
and the Manx of the Isle of Man; and 
the latter Welsh, the Cornish (now ex- 
tinct), and the Armorican of Britanny. 

4. The Greco-Latin branch, compris- 
ing the two ancient classical languages, 
and the so-called Romanic languages, 
derived from the Latin, which are six 
in number; namely, the French, Italian, . 
Spanish, Portugese, Wallachian, and the 
Roumanish or Romanese, spoken in the 
Grisons of Switzerland. 

. The Teutonic branch, which com- 
prises all the different German and Scan- 
dinavian dialects. 

6. The Slavonic branch, divided into 
three principal classes: (1) The Lettic, 
comprising the Lithuanian, the Old 
Prussian (now extinct), and the Lettish, 
the language of Kurland and Livonia. 
(2) The Western Slavonic, comprising 
the Polish; the Bohemian or Tchechian, 
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spoken in Bohemia; the Slovakian, spok- 
en by the Slovaks in Hungary, and the 
Wendian, spoken in Lusatia. (3) The 
Eastern Slavonic, comprising the Old 
Slavonic, preserved in the translations 
of the Bible made by Cyrillus in the 
gth century, and its derivate dialect, 
the Bulgarian, the Russian, Servian, 
Croatian, and Slovinian. 

The Teutonic branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages is divided 
into two great branches, the German 
and Scandinavian. 

The German is divisible into three 
principal dialects, the Mceso-Gothic, the 
~ Low German, and the High German, 

the two latter being so called because 
the Low German is spoken by the in- 
habitants of the low or flat country 
near the shores of the German Ocean, 
while the High German belongs to the 
higher country in the interior. 

1. The Meso-Gothic, the most easterly 
of all the German dialects, has long 
ceased to be spoken, but is preserved 
in the translation of the gospels by 
Ulfilas. 

2. The Low German comprised the 
following dialects: (1) Anglo-Saxon, 
which was cultivated with great success 
in England, and in which the second 
most ancient specimens of the Germanic 
language are preserved. (2) The Old 
Saxon, so called to distinguish it from 
the Anglo-Saxon in England, formerly 
spoken in Westphalia. (3) The Frisian, 
now confined to a small district in 
Holland. (4) The Dutch, the present 

language of Holland. (5) The / lemish, 
spoken in many parts of Belgium. 

3. The High German comprises the 
Old High German, from the 7th to the 
rith century; the Middle High German, 
from the 12th century to the Reforma- 
tion, and the New High German, which 
since Luther’s time has been the literary 
language of Germany. 

The Scandinavian branch, of which 

the most ancient language is the Old 
Norse, the language ‘of Norway, is rep- 
resented by the Icelandic, which was 
carried into Iceland by the Norse colo- 
nists in the 9th century and which con- 
tinues to be spoken on that island with 


little alteration. On the Continent the 
Old Norse is represented by the Swedish, 
Danish, and Norwegian, of which the 
last has now become a mere patots. 

The following table exhibits the re- 
lationship of the different Teutonic 
languages: 


1. Meso-Gothic. 
2. Low German. 
(i) Anglo-Saxon. 
__ English. 
Gi) Old Saxon. 
(iil) Frisian. 
(iv) Dutch. 
(v) Flemish. 
High German. 
Gi) Old High German. 
(ii) Middle High 
_, German. 
(ii) New High 
German. 
- Old Scandinavian. 
(i) Icelandic. 
(i1) Ferroic. 
Modern Scandinavian. 
(i) Danish. 
(ii) Swedish. 
(Gil) Norwegian. 


I. GERMAN 


wo 


Teutonic 


= 
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The English Language is the descend- 
ant and representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon. It has-lost very much of the 
inflection and very many of the words 
which belong to the parent language; and 
on the other hand it has borrowed 
words largely, to the extent even of half 
its vocabulary, from other languages, 
especially the French and the Latin. Yet 
all the inflections that remain in it, and 
most of its formative endings, the pro- 
nouns and particles, and in general the 
words which are in most frequent and 
familiar use, have come to it from the 
Anglo-Saxon. All the constituents of 
the English language as it now exists 
are presented in a condensed form as 
follows: 

1. Saxon and Danish words, of Teu- 
tonic and Gothic origin. 

2. British or Welsh, Cornish and Ar- 
moric, of Celtic origin. 

3. Norman, a mixture of French and 
Gothic. 

4. Latin. 

5. The French, chiefly Latin corrupted. 

6. Greek. 

7. A few words directly from the 
Italian, Spanish, German, and other 
Continental languages of Europe. 

8. A few foreign words introduced by 
commerce or by political and literary 
intercourse. 
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Philosophy (fe-lds’o-je). [Gr. philoso- 
phia, from phileo, I love, and soplia, 
wisdom.] The love and pursuit of knowl- 
edge or wisdom. In a general sense, 
the term includes observation and re- 
flection on every subject; or in common 
acceptation is a general term, signifying 
the sum total of systematic human 
knowledge. It is commonly divided 
into three grand departments: meta- 
physics, physics, and ethics. If we in- 
clude in the first logic, this may be 
regarded as a complete distribution of 
science, properly so called. The first 
has for its object those truths which go 
beyond mere experience; as the nature 
of being, of God, of the soul, etc., as 
they are in themselves, or as they are 
apprehended by us. The second re- 
lates to objects as they are in nature, 
as subject to the relation of cause and 
effect. The third contemplates human 
actions as they ought to be, not merely 
as they are; and takes account of the 
ideas of duty, freedom, responsibility, 
and the like—of all, in short, which con- 
stitutes the distinction between an action 
and an event. 

This word was first used by the Pytha- 
goreans, and adopted from them by 
Socrates, who considered himself a lover 
or seeker of wisdom only; in distinction 
from a sophist, or one who conceives 
himself to be in the possession or exer- 
cise of wisdom. 

ANCIENT ScuHooLs.—Pythagorean, 
about soo B. C.; Platonic (the Academy) 
by Plato, 374; Peripatetic (the Lyceum) 
by Aristotle, 334; Skeptic, by Pyrrho, 
334; Cynic, by Diogenes, 330; Epicu- 
rean, by Epicurus, 306; Stoic, by Zeno, 
290; Middle Academy, by Arcesilaus, 
278; New Academy, by Carneades, 160. 

MoperN Systems.—Rational, Bacon, 
about A. D., 1624; Cartesian, Descartes, 
about 1650; Reflective or Perceptive, 
Locke, 1690; /dealistic, Berkeley, 1710; 
Elective, Leibnitz, 1710; Common Sense, 
Reid, 1750-70; Transcendental, Kant, 
Hamilton, etc., 1770-1860; Scientific, 
Fichte, 1800-14; Absolute Identity, Schell- 
ing; 1800-20; Absolute Idealism, Hegel, 
1810-30; Utilitarian, Bentham, 1790- 
1830; Positive, Comte, 1830. 
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Physiography (fis-e-dg’ra-fe). [From 
Gr. physis, nature, and grapho, I write.] 
A newly adopted term for a general 
description and explanation of natural 
phenomena and their mutual depend- 
ence upon each other, having for its ob- 
ject the introduction of a beginner to 
the study of physical science. The 
word, in the above sense, was first em- 
ployed by Professor Huxley in 1869; 
but it had previously been used in other 
senses, as, for example, to denote a 
description of the natural features of a 
country, and more especially what might 
be termed its Organic Geography— 
that is, the plants and animals which 
characterize it, and the conditions under 
which they live; likewise to a depart- 
ment of Mineralogy. Works on P. are 
not treatises on any particular branch 
of knowledge, but represent a collection 
of facts, the majority of which perhaps 
belong to the study of Physical Geog- 
raphy, but which are also largely drawn 
from the sciences of Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology, and Astronomy. 


Physiology (ftz-e-0l'o-je). [From Gr. 
physiologia, from physts, nature, and 
logos, a discourse.| That branch of 
science which treats of the peculiar func- 
tions and properties of living bodies, 
that is, of bodies that grow and produce 
their kind—a definition which includes 
both vegetables and animals. It in- 
vestigates the functions of organized 
beings and of their several parts, and 
their relations to each other and to ex- 
ternal objects. Although modern bio- 
logical research ascribes the same funda- 
mental basis to the varied forms of life 
or animated nature, it presents itself 
to us under two very distinct conditions, 
namely, animal life and plant life. The 
science of P., therefore, according as the 
one or the other constitutes the subject 
of its inquiries, is naturally divided into 
the two departments of Animal P. and 
Vegetable P. The functions of life are 
those of nutrition, respiration, circula- 
tion, absorption, secretion, excretion, 
and reproduction. All these processes 
are performed by certain organs—hence 
the term organic applied to them—and 
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are necessary for the continuance of 
life, except the last one, which is for the 
propagation of the species. The materials 
of which the bodies of both animals and 
plants are formed have their primary 
source in the inorganic or mineral mat- 
ters of the earth, the air, and water. 
These matters, or rather the chemical 
components of them, are, in the first in- 
stance, taken up by plants for their nutri- 
tion and growth; and vegetable life stands 
in the relation of purveyor or provider 
to that of animals, for it affords food 
and nourishment directly to herbivorous 
animals, and indirectly to the carniv- 
orous ones. The organs by means of 
which nutriment substances are taken 
up by plants are the roots and leaves; 
these substances, after being absorbed 
by a process of assimilation and under 
the influence of light, undergo impor- 
tant chemical transformations, and be- 
come changed into organic compounds, 
_*such as protoplasm, cellulose, starch, 
sugar, etc., which take part in the con- 
struction of vegetable tissues. Since the 
products of assimilation are intended 
for the nutrition and growth of every 
part of the plant, it is necessary that 
they should be readily transferred from 
one part to another; accordingly, these 
substances are present in the dissolved 
or fluid form as sap, and this sap is 
transported by means of certain con- 
ducting cells and vessels, more especially 
by the elongated sieve tubes, or cells, 
of the tissue which lies immediately 
beneath the bark, and the utricular 
and laticiferous vessels of the bark itself 
The current flow of sap is induced 
by a variety of causes, chief among 
which are the capillarity of the vege- 


table fibres, and the transpiration or. 


evaporation of water from the surfaces 
of the leaves, both of which impart 
to the roots a power of suction by which 
moisture is drawn up from the soil, and 
propelled through the stem and its ap- 
pendages. The leaves are important 
organs in the nutrition of plants. They 
effect the decomposition of the carbonic 
acid gas contained in the atmosphere, 
which is the main source of the carbon 
required for building up the tissues of 
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plants. Only these cells of the leaves 
which contain chlorophyll (the ordinary 
green coloring matter) have the power 
of doing this, and light and heat are 
absolutely necessary for the process. 
The oxygen of the atmosphere is also 
absorbed by the leaves, not, however, 
to form. a part of any permanent com- 
pound, but in order to decompose the 
substances contained in the plant, to 
deprive them of at least a portion of 
their carbon, and to be again evolved 
as carbonic acid; this process is the 
true respiration of plants, and is very 
important. Certain cells of plants, 
especially those upon the free surface, 
are of a glandular character, and dis- 
charge the functions corresponding to 
secretion and excretion in animals, giv- 
ing rise to such substances as volatile 
oils, resin, gum, wax, etc. The processes 
of reproduction in plants are of two 
essentially different kinds. In one of 
them certain cells, without further prep- 
aration, are capable of giving rise to 
a new plant; in the other this power is 
imparted to them by other cells, which 
stand to them in a relation of contrast. 
The former kind are termed in general 
asexual reproductive cells, and the latter 
germ-cells. Asexual reproduction occurs 
in a variety of modifications, such as 
by spores, by bulbtls, by buds, etc. 
Sexual reproduction by germ-cells is 
characteristic of all flowering plants, 
and also of some plants which do not 
flower. The vegetable or other food 
taken in by animals for their nutrition 
is, by a process of assimilation peculiar 
to them, transformed into the organic 
compounds which characterize the ani- 
mal body, such as albumen, gelatine, 
etc. The animal body consists of solids 
and fluids. The solids, in all except the 
lowest species, are, some hard and com- 
pact, others soft, flexible, elastic, or 
tough, in various degrees. The hard 
and compact parts serve as the frame- 
work and support for the others. They 
give form and external character to the 
body, and precision to its motions. In 
certain inferior species, these hard parts 
constitute the external covering, and 
enclose and protect the softer and more 
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delicate organs. In such cases they are 
called the shell. In all the higher species, 
however, the hard and compact frame- 
work of the body is within its exterior 
covering, the softer parts being for the 
most part attached to and supported 
by it. This hard internal framework is 
the bony skeleton, and the parts of it 
are constructed and moved on mechani- 
cal principles, the apparatus by which 
the motions are immediately produced 
being fibrous bands, called tendons, and 
masses of flesh, possessed of a power 
of contraction, called muscles. The prin- 
cipal fluids are included in central reser- 
voirs, from which they are propelled 
by a suitable apparatus to the extremi- 
ties, and driven back from the extremi- 
ties to the central reservoirs, through 
a system of flexible tubes, which vary 
in their calibre, from the large conduits 
leading from and to the central reser- 
voirs to capillary tubes so minute as 
to be microscopic. The fluids thus kept 
in circulation distribute to all parts of 
the system whatever is necessary to re- 
store waste in the adult, and to supply 
growth in the young. These fluids are 
the blood and the lymph. 


Physics (fiz’tks) or Natural Philosophy. 
A collection of sciences, treating of the 
laws of nature, the properties of bodies, 
so far as they are and may be considered 
to be destitute of life, and the action 
of these bodies upon each other. Under 
this head are comprehended astronomy, 
electricity, galvanism, magnetism, me- 
chanics, hydro-statics, pneumatics, op- 
tics, etc., but not chemistry or phys- 
iology. 

The origin of P. is referred to the 
Brahmans and magi, and Hebrew and 
Egyptian priests. From these it was 
passed to the Greek sages, particularly 
Thales, who first professed the study of 
nature in Greece, about 595 B.C. Pythag- 
oras endeavored to explain the philos- 
ophy of disease and the action of medi- 
cine, about 529 B.C. From him, to- 
gether with Plato and the Peripatetic 
Schools, it descended into Italy and the 
rest of Europe. / 
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Politics (pdl’e-ttks), [From Gr. pol- 
iteia, civil polity,] in the most extensive 
sense, is the theory and practice of 
obtaining the ends of civil society; or 
the regulation and government of a 
nation or state, for the preservation of 
its safety, peace, and prosperity. PP. is 
necessarily divided into two branches; 
the one regarding a state in all its re- 
lations with other states, and the other 
its internal arrangements or polity. The 
latter includes what is frequently called 
its domestic economy, viz., the augmen- 
tation of its strength and resources, and 
the protection of its citizens in their 
rights, with the preservation and im- 
provement of their morals. 

The subjects which it comprises have 
been arranged under the following heads: 
1, Natural law; 2, Abstract P., +. ¢., the 
object of a state, and the relations be- 
tween it and individual citizens; 3, Polit- 
ical economy; 4, The science of police, 
or municipal regulation; 5, Practical Pos 
or the conduct of the immediate public 
affairs of a state; 6, History of P.; 7, His- 
tory of the European system of states, 
being the only system in which the mod- 
ern art of P. has received a practical: 
development; 8, Statistics; 9, Positive 
law relating to state affairs, commonly 
called constitutional law; 10, Practical 
law of nations; 11, Diplomacy; 12, The 
technical science of P., an acquaintance 
with the forms and style of public busi- 
ness in different countries. The ancient 
Greek writers treated the science of P. 
uniformly with reference to an imaginary 
perfect state; the constitution of which 
each propounded according to his own 
speculative views, and then proceeded 
to show in what respects existing gov- 
ernments differed from this ideal stand- 
ard and the cause of these variations. 


Political Economy (po-lit’e-kdl ekdn’- 
o-me). [From Gr. politikos, belonging 
to the state.] The science which treats 
of the administration of the revenues 
of a nation; or the management and 
regulation of its resources and pro- 
ductive property and labor. It is a 
term of very comprehensive meaning, 
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and includes all the measures by which 
property and labor are directed in the 
best manner to the success of individual 
industry and enterprise, and to the public 
prosperity. P. E. considers the pro- 
duction and distribution not of those 
things which are merely useful, but of 
those things which are of value. The air 
is very useful, but it commands no price; 
bread is useful, but its utility and 
its walue are two different things. The 
wealth of a country, which forms the 
subject of P. E., consists in what is 
capable of appropriation. A thing may 
be very useful, but it may be attainable 
by everyone—thus, the light of day. 
Labor is the only source of wealth, since 
it is the only source of value; it does not 
create matter, but it makes it suitable 
to our wants, and is required generally 
in a variety of ways—to appropriate 
the material, to convey it from place 
to place, and most usually to give it 
“some peculiar form. As wealth de- 
pends on labor, everything that facili- 
tates labor adds to the wealth of a 
country. But this is effected by a proper 
division of employments and a judicious 
application of capital. 


Psychology (si-kdl’o-je). [From Gr. 
psyché, and logos, doctrine.] The science 
of the soul or spiritual principle in man. 
It deals with the laws and relations of 
the various changes and phenomena 
which take place in the mind during the 
intellectual operations, and traces the 
causes of these phenomena, in order to 
discover the nature of the mind and its 
relations to the universe. 

In its larger acceptation, it may be 
taken as synonymous with mental phi- 
losophy. The word is more frequently 
used in reference to the lower faculties 
of the mind, and the classification of 
the phenomena which they present. All 
P. is built on experience, either imme- 
diate, or revived by the memory and im- 
agination. But, in reflecting on our 
intellectual faculties, we discover in 
them certain laws, which, as soon as 
they are presented to us, we at once 
recognize as universal and necessary, 
certain conditions without the fulfil- 
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ment of which we are sensible that no 
act of intellection could have taken 
place. This universality is something 
very different from the empirical truth, 
as a matter of fact, which we attribute 
to the laws of association, which are, 
indeed, universal, but which might, for 
aught we can see, have been different 
from what they are. Corresponding to 
this distinction, German writers have 
discriminated between a higher, or ra- 
tional, and a lower, or empirical P.: the 
first, that of Kant, who sought, in all 
our mental faculties, to determine that 
only which is necessary and immutable; 
the second, that of Hartley, who treats 
all our intellectual acts as alike objects 
of mere history, dependent for their 
validity only on the fact that they do 
really recur in such and such order. 
The P. of Aristotle was of the latter de- 
scription. He, consequently, regarded 
the science as forming one of the physi- 
cal sciences, or those which are conver- 
sant with the contingent and change- 
able. Many pregnant psychological 
truths are discoverable in that philos- 
opher’s work on the soul; in particular, 
the doctrine of association, the master- 
light of all sound experimental P., owes 
its first enunciation to him. Among 
later writers who have made valuable 
contributions to the science may be 
enumerated Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, 
and Sir Thomas Brown. The value of 
these authors’ writings in this peculiar 
province can not be too highly appreci- 
ated. It is only when P. intrudes upon 
the domain, or usurps the attributes, of 
the higher philosophy, that its claims 
need to be resisted. Asa preparation for 
metaphysical and theological thought, 
and, indeed, as an indispensable requisite 
for the science of man, whether history, 
politics, or ethics, it is not easy to exag- 
gerate its importance. 


Quaternions, or CALCULUS oF Qua- 
TERNIONS, the name given by Sir William 
Hamilton to a method of mathematical 
analysis, propounded by himself, and 
applicable with great facility to ques- 
tions of solid geometry. These questions, 
before the introduction of quaternions, 
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were always solved by the method of 
co-ordinates propounded by Descartes; 
but it is now admitted that the quater- 
nion method is superior, inasmuch as it 
is independent of axes or any supposed 
directions in space, and takes its refer- 
ence lines solely from the problem it is 
applied to. The subject is of far too 
advanced a character to be treated of 
here; but it may be remarked that the 
entire method is based upon a certain 
interpretation of the square root of a 
negative quantity, as, for example, 
./—9. We know that ./9=3, but 
,/—9 has always been regarded as im- 
aginary, that is, as having no conceiv- 
able existence. The only simplification 
of which it is susceptible is 3,/—1; but 
here we are again met by 
the imaginary expression 
/—1. In quaternions 
this \/—1 has a meaning 
assigned to it, by which it 
is divested of its imaginary 
character: it is regarded as an operator, 
the effect of which is to make any line 
rotate through a right angle. Thus, if 
any line Ox be represented by the num- 
ber 9, then Oy, equal in length and at 
right angles to it, is represented by 
9/—I. 

Rhetoric (rét’o-rik). [From Gr. rhé- 
tortké, public declamation.] The art of 
speaking with propriety, elegance, and 
force; or, as defined by Bacon, the art 
of applying and addressing the dictates 
of reason to the fancy, and of recom- 
mending them so as to effect the will 
and desires. KF. and oratory differ from 
each other as the theory from practice; 
the rhetorician being the one who de- 
scribes the rules of eloquence, and the 
orator he who makes use of them to ad- 
vantage. The parts of R. are invention, 
disposition, and elocution. The forms 
of speech by which propriety and ele- 
gance are produced are called tropes 
and figures. The general manner in 
which the orator employs his words for 
the formation of his speech is entitled 
style, which is variously distinguished. 
k. divides a speech or oration into 
six parts: 1, Exordium or introduc- 
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tion. 2, Statement and division of 
the subject. 3, Narration or explica- 
tion. 4, Reasoning or arguments. 5, 
Pathetic part. 6, Peroration or con- 
clusion. It does not follow that each 
of these should enter into every dis- 
course, or that they must always be 
introduced in this order. There may be 
many excellent discourses in which sev- 
eral of these parts are altogether want- 
ing; where the speaker, for instance, 
uses no introduction, but enters di- 
rectly on his subject; or where he has 
no occasion either to divide or to ex- 
plain, but reasons on one side of the 
question and then finishes. The qualities 
which distinguish a rhetorical composi- 
tion have reference either to its style or 
to its utterance. The latter, otherwise 
known as elocution or delivery, is, of, 
course, only applicable to spoken lan- 
guage, and includes the pronunciation, 
tone of voice, expression of counte- 
nance, gesture, etc.; the former applies 
to all language. It is not easy to give 
a precise idea of what is meant by siyle. 
In general, it is the peculiar manner in 
which a man expresses his conceptions 


by means of language, and has always > 


some reference to an author’s manner 
of thinking. It should always be adapt- 
ed to the nature of the subject, unless 
it is intended to be humorous. All the 
qualities of a good style may be arrang- 
ed under two heads, perspicuity and 
ornament; for all that can possibly be 
required of language is to convey our 
ideas clearly to the minds of others, 
and, at the same time, in such a dress 
as, by pleasing and interesting them, 
shall most effectually strengthen the 
impressions which we seek to make. 
Perspicuity is the fundamental quality 
of style; a quality so essential in every 
kind of composition, that nothing can 
atone for the absence of it; it is of the 
first importance to make our meaning 
clearly and fully understood, and under- 
stood without the least difficulty. Per- 
spicuity may be considered with respect, 
first, to words and phrases; secondly, 
to sentences. The former ought to be 
well chosen, neither obsolete nor new, 
and free from ambiguity or impropri- 
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ety; the latter ought not to be defective 
or badly arranged, or with an uncertain 
reference in pronouns and relatives, or 
too long, or unintelligible. Under the 
head of ornament come the so-called 
rhetorical tropes or figures of speech. 
These are departures from simplicity of 
expression, designed to render the im- 
pression more strong and vivid. All 
tropes are founded on the relation which 
one object bears to another, in virtue 
of which the name of the one can be 
substituted for that of the other. When 
the relation is one of resemblance, the 
trope is termed a simile, metaphor, or 
allegory, according to the manner in 
which it is introduced. To tropes found- 
ed in the relation of contiguity, such as 
cause and effect, container and thing 
contained, sign and thing signified, etc., 
is given the name of metonymy. When 
anything more or less is put for the 
precise object meant, such as the whole 
’ for a part, a genus for a species, plural 
for singular, and vice versa, the figure 
is called synecdoche. The other figures 
of speech are hyperbole or exaggeration ; 
prosopoper or personification; apostro- 
phe or address; antithesis or contrast, 
interrogation or question; exclamation 
and amplification. 


Sculpture (skilpt’yir). [From L. 
sculptura; from sculpo, I carve.]| The 
art of giving form and expression by 
means of the chisel and other imple- 
ments, to masses of stone or other hard 
substances, so as to represent figures of 
every description, animate and inani- 
mate;—the term carving, sometimes ap- 
plied to S., being more generally limited 
to works in wood and ivory. It is 
supposed that S. had its origin from 
idolatry, as it was found necessary to 
place before the people the images of 
their gods to enliven the fervor of their 
devotion. But to form conclusions con- 
cerning the rise and progress of the arts 
and sciences, without the aid of his- 
torical evidence, by analogies which are 
sometimes accidental, and often fanci- 
ful, is a mode of reasoning which, at 
best, must ever be liable to suspicion. 
In whatever country the earliest at- 


tempts were made, the Egyptians were 
the first who adopted a certain style of 
art. Their works were gloomy and 
grave, but still they were full of deep 
sentiment, and connected, as would 
appear by the hieroglyphics which cover- 
ed them, with poetry and history, and 
by the mummies, with the belief of im- 
mortality. Interesting as the subject 
would doubtless prove, it is far beyond 
our limited means to trace the progress 
of this beautiful art through all its stages 
in the classic days of Greece, till its 
decline in Rome, where, though all the 
treasures of the Grecian sculptors had 
been carried to deck the Roman capital, 
the art never became naturalized. Dur- 
ing the long and gloomy interval of 
barbarism that succeeded the downfall 
of imperial Rome, S., with the sister 
arts, lay dormant and forgotten. At 
length, however, through the genius 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, and the 
skill and perseverance of some of his 
distinguished successors, seconded by 
the patronage of the illustrious house 
of Medici, the treasures of antiquity 
were collected and modern art nobly 
tried to rival the grace and sublimity 
which existed in the ancient models. 
The sculptor’s art is limited in com- 
parison with others, but it has its vari- 
ety and intricacy within its proper 
bounds. Its essence is correctness; and 
when to correct and perfect form is 
added the ornament of grace, dignity 
of character, and appropriate expres- 
sion, as in the Apollo Belvidere, the 
Venus de Medici—which is the finest 
remnant of ancient art—the Laocoon, 
the Moses of Michael Angelo, and many 
others, this noble art may be said to 
have accomplished its purpose. Few 
American sculptures worthy of note 
were executed previous to Greenough’s 
time, but within the last 30 years the 
works of Hiram Powers, Crawford, 
Brown, Clevenger, Rogers, Palmer, Miss 
Hosmer, Vinnie Ream, and others, have 
brought American talent in this depart- 
ment of art to a pinnacle of reputation 
not inferior to that of contemporary 
European sculptors. 
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Sociology (so-she-dl'o-je). [From L. 
socius, a companion, and Gr. logos, a 
doctrine.] A term applied by the phil- 
osophical positivists to that science 
which in a general sense embraces polit- 
ical economy and social and scientific 
polity. It refers to all matters of theory 
and fact having for their object the pro- 
motion and development of social and 
industrial improvements and reforms. 
It embraces sanitary amelioration and 
hygienic progress; improved forms of 
penal and prison discipline; methodical 
treatment of pauperism and _ prosti- 
tution on enlightened and reclamatory 
principles; a wise application of the 
system of public charity; and, gener- 
ally, includes whatever may be of sound 
profit and progressive value to the com- 
munity at large. 


Statistics (sta-tis’tiks). [From L. 
satus, condition.] A science which ex- 
hibits the conditions of a country, with 
regard to its extent, population, industry, 
wealth, and power. It includes the nat- 
ural and acquired capabilities of pro- 
ductions; the quantity and value of the 
various articles of utility and conven- 
ience which it possesses, and annually 
produces; the number and classes of its 
inhabitants, with their respective in- 
comes; with the institutions for the gov- 
ernment, improvement, defence, and 
maintenance of the population. It has 
much in common with geography and 
politics, and includes what is termed 
political arithmetic. 


Surveying (siir-va'tng). [From O. Fr. 
survotr, to overlook.] The art of measur- 
ing land, laying down its dimensions 
upon paper, and finding its contents or 
area. It is of two kinds, land S. and 
Marine S.; the former having generally 
in view the measure or contents of cer- 
tain tracts of land, and the latter the 
position of beacons, towers, shoals, 
coasts, etc. Those extensive operations 
which have for their object the determi- 
nation of the latitude and longitude of 
places, and the length of territorial arcs 
in different latitudes, also fall under the 
general term S., though they are fre- 
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quently called trigonometrical S. The 
operations of the surveryor are carried 
on by means of various instruments, 
such as the theodolite, the chain, etc., 
and he requires an acquaintance with 
practical geometry, trigonometry, the 
methods of calculation, etc. 

In land S. over small areas, distances 
are measured directly by fMmeans of a 
chain, which is divided into a hundred 
equal links, its total length being twenty- 
two yards. It follows that a square 
chain is just a tenth of an acre, and this 
simple relation much facilitates calcu- 
lation. For surveying large tracts of 
country, the method of triangulation is 
adopted. A perfectly straight base line, 
some five or six miles in length, is meas- 
ured directly on a level piece of country 
with the greatest possible accuracy, and 
the angles made by this base line with 
imaginary lines joining its extremities 
to the more prominent surrounding ob- 
jects are measured by means of the the- 
odolite. Knowing these angles and the 
length of the base, the distance of the 
objects from the extremities of the base 
can be calculated by trigonometry. In. 
this way a series of triangles is obtained, 
which is mapped down; and the sides 
of these triangles constitute secondary 
base lines, from which a fresh series of 
triangles can be constructed. These 
large triangles are then split up inta 
smaller triangles, and the details within 
these are determined by direct measure- 
ment. The relative levels of different 
objects, and the heights of mountains, 
etc., must also be determined. This is 
done with the aid of the theodolite, the 
heights being calculated by trigonom- 
etry. Small differences of level are 
measured by means of a_ horizontal 
level, the essential part of which con- 
sists of two parallel wires kept exactly 
in the same horizontal plane. A gradu- 
ated levelling staff is also employed. 
The bottom of the staff is placed on the 
ground at one point to be measured, 
and that graduation on the staff which 
is at the same height as the cross wires 
is ascertained; the operation is repeated 
with the staff at another point, and the 
differences between the levels of the 
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two points is the distance between those 
marks on the staff which are respec- 
tively coincident in height with the wires 
of the level when the staff is placed at 
each point. In mapping out a country, 
it is also necessary to determine the 
- bearing of different objects with respect 
to the points of the compass, and also 
their position with respect to the merid- 
ian; the first is accomplished by means 
of the magnetic compass, the second 
by astronomical observations. In sur- 
veying an estate, the method is also to 
form a series of triangles covering the 
area, taking short ‘‘offsets’’ to such of 
the boundaries as are irregular. The 
sides of the triangles are measured by 
a chain, and the offsets taken at right 
angles to the chain by means of a short 
rod divided into links. To confirm the 
measurements by the chain, the length 
of all the lines may be calculated by 
taking their various angles from one 
* known line. The whole of the triangles, 
along with all the offsets taken, are laid 
down (or plotted, as it is termed) on 
paper to a scale of so many chains to 
an inch, and thus a map or plan of the 
estate is formed. 


Surgery (séir’jir-e). [Corrupted from 
chirurgery—Gr. cheir, the hand, and 
ergon, a work.| That branch of medical 
science which is concerned with the cure 
of disease, or the prevention of the ill 
effects arising from injury to the human 
body by means of operations performed 
by hand assisted by suitable instruments. 
Recent important advances have been 
made in the art of surgery, through the 
use of anticeptic appliances and the 
extension of anatomical and physiolog- 
ical knowledge. Tumors are removed 
from the brain, and daring excursions 
made into the interior of the body, with 
a large percentage of success, many of 
which would have insured death under 
old methods. 


Technology (t&k-ndl'o-je). [From Gr. 
techné, an art, and logos, doctrine. ] 
Strictly, the science of the arts, particu- 
larly the mechanical and utilitarian arts; 
embracing all treatises upon them, and 


defining all terms (hence called technical) 
which belong exclusively to them. Civil, 
mechanical, mining, electrical, and ma- 
rine engineering, wood-working, applied 
chemistry, and ceramics are all branches 
of technology. 


Theology (the-6l’o-je), or Divinity. 
[From Gr. theologia—Theos, God, and 
logos, a discourse.] The study of religion. 
It may be divided into several branches, 
as, 1, Exegetical T., which consists in 
the explanation and interpretation of - 
the Scriptures. 2, Didactic or specu- 
lative T., by which the several doctrines 
of religion are stated, explained, and 
supported. 3. Systematic T., which ar- 
ranges religious dogmas methodically, 
so as to enable us to contemplate them 
in their natural connection, and to per- 
ceive both the mutual dependence of ~ 
the parts and the symmetry of the 
whole. 4, Practical T., which consists 
of an exhibition, first of precepts and 
directions; and, secondly, of the motives 
for complying with them. 

Natural T. is the inquiry into these 
subjects prior to the idea of revelation, 
and conjectures concerning them from 
data furnished by the constitution of 
nature alone. It is only by the conclu- 
sions arrived at by this process that we 
are put in a proper condition to examine 
the evidence of revealed religion, the 
basis of which is the satisfaction it 
affords to the demands of the human 
reason and affections. 

A pure system of natural T., looking 
no farther for the evidence of divinity 
than the marks of it displayed in the 
creation, is deism—the belief in God 
as a superintending Providence, which 
seems to require as a corollary the idea 
of a future retribution. Those who 
can discover no design in the constitu- 
tion of the word, 7. e., no trace of God’s 
hand therein, are atheists, or deniers of 
a Deity. Again, the most common 
form of religion deduced by the hea- 
thens from their researches in natural T. 
is the supposition of numerous gods, 
each manifesting himself to us in the 
various functions and qualities of the 
animate and inanimate world, and some- 
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times, according to ancient legends and 
traditions, by direct communication in 
various ways. Opposed to this is mono- 
theism, which recognizes more distinctly 
than deism the unity of the godhead, 
and gathers up under one volition and 
agency the attributes which the poly- 
theist dispersed among a vast number 
of divinities. Of monotheist religions 
the Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan 
lay claim to express revelation by the 
word of God. 


Trigonometry (trig-o-ndm’e-tre). [From 
Gr. trigonon, a triangle, and metreo, I 
measure.| The art of measuring the 
sides and angles of triangles. A triangle 
contains three sides, and three angles; 
when we know any three of these in- 
cluding, in plane 7., at least one side, 
the others can be found. Angles are 
given, if their simes, etc., are given. 

The subject is usually divided into 
Plane T. and Spherical T., the former 
dealing with angles described on a plane 
surface, and the latter with those de- 
scribed on the surface of a sphere. The 
estimation of angular magnitude for trig- 
onometrical purposes is either by de- 
grees, minutes, and seconds, as is cus- 
tomary in England; by grades, minutes, 
and seconds, as is done in France; or 
by circular measure, as is commonly the 
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case in theoretical investigations. Let 
ABCD bea circle whose centre is 0, and 
let the straight line o P R cut the circle 
in p. From p draw pm perpendicular 
to oA, and PN perpendicular to os. 
At the points a and B draw aq and 
BR perpendicular to 0A and oB re- 
spectively, and let them meet or in 
g and Rr. Further, let a represent the 
magnitude of the angle P o a, estimated 
in terms of any unit. Then, having 
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regard to the arc p A and the arc only, 
pM is called the sine of the arc PA; 
om is called the cosine of the arc P A; 
AQ is called the tangent of the arc P A, 
BR is called the cotangent of the arc P A; 
0 Q is called the secant of the arc P A; 
and oR is called the cosecant of the arc 
pa. For the same angle, a and with 
the same radius o A, the arc P A, as well 
as its sine, cosine, etc., will remain con- 
stant. But if, while the angle remain 
the same, the radius is either increased 
or diminished, the arc with its sine, 
cosine, etc., will also be increased or 
diminished. If, however, we divide the 
sine, cosine, etc., of the arc by the radius, 
we shall obtain a series of ratios, which 
remain constant for the same angle 
whatever the radius may be. These 
ratios are the trigonometrical functions 
of the angle, and it is to these that mod- 
ern trigonometers chiefly confine them- 
selves. They may be obtained, as stated, 
by dividing the functions of the arc by 
the radius; but, by the aid of the similar 
triangles of the figure, they may easily 
be expressed in terms of the sides of the 
triangle pom. Hence, as-is the com- 
mon practice, we may say: 


The Sine of a  lefined a5 FN crnoration Site 2G p 
“ Cosine of a s of oa Cos a=e¥ 
“ Tangent of a “3 rx as Tan a=pu 
‘© Cotangent of a $s ou ue Cot a= on 
“ Secant of a s on ” Sec ome 
“ Cosecant ofa “ a sg Cosec ane 


The practical applications of Plane T. 
are numerous, and in many cases are 
based upon the trigonometrical meth- 
ods of ‘‘solving triangles,” 7. e., finding 
the values of unknown parts of a tri- 
angle from the given values of other 
parts. These methods are based, to a 
great extent, upon the following for- 
mule, in which A, B, C, are the angles 
of the triangle, and a, b, c, are the sides 
opposite to them respectively :—“"¥4— 


SinB_ Sin C, __, DetO*—at : 
p=) Cos A=—3—. Spherical 


T. is employed chiefly in astronomical 
calculations, and in certain geodetical 
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operations, among which may be men- 
tioned the determination of the earth’s 
figure and dimensions. 


Writing (rit/ing). [Same deriv.] The 
act or art of forming letters and char- 
acters on paper, wood, stone, etc., for 
the purpose of recording the ideas 
which the characters and words express, 
or of communicating them to others 
by visible signs. Without its aid the 
experience of each generation would 
have been almost entirely lost to suc- 
ceeding ages, and only a faint glimmer 
of truth could have been discerned 

through the mists of tradition. The 
most ancient remains of writing, which 
have been transmitted to us, are upon 
hard sbstances, such as stones and 
metals, which were used for edicts and 
matters of public notoriety. Thus we 
read that the decalogue was written on 
_ two tables of stone; but this practice was 
not peculiar to the Jews, for it was used 
by most of the Eastern nations as well 
as by the Greeks and Romans. The laws, 
penal, civil, and ceremonial, among the 
Greeks, were graven on tables of brass, 
called kurbeis. The Chinese, before the 
invention of paper, wrote or engraved 
with an iron tool, or style, upon thin 
boards or on bamboo. Pliny says, that 
table-books of wood were in use before 
the time of Homer; afterwards these 
were usually waxed over, and written 
upon with a style; the writing was then 
easily effaced, and by smoothing the 
wax, new matter might be substituted 
in the place of what was written before. 
The bark of trees was also used for writ- 
ing by the ancients, and is so still in 
several parts of Asia. The same may 
be said of the leaves of trees. But the 
Greeks and Romans continued the use 
of waxed table-books long after the use 
of papyrus, leaves, and skins became 
common, because they were so con- 
‘venient for correcting extemporary com- 
positions. 


Zoology (zo-0l/o-je). [From Gr. zdon, 
and logos, doctrine.] The science which 
has for its subject the Animal Kingdom; 
that division of the science of Biology 


which treats of animals, their morphol- 
ogy, physiology, life-history, classifica- 
tion, and geographical and geological 
distribution.. The Animal Kingdom is 
primarily divided into two great divis- 
ions, viz.: Vertebrata and Invertebrata, 
which are very markedly different in 
the fundamental plan upon which their 
members are constructed. The Ver- 
tebrata form a sub-kingdom compris- 
ing those animals which possess a joined 
backbone composed of a number of 
segments or separate bones called ver- 
tebre. This vertebral column, or back- 
bone, is the main trunk of the general 
body structure, culminating in the head, 
and gives off the limbs and ribs; around 
these the muscular masses are formed. 
Thus the sustaining frame is an internal 
one. The Vertebrata are sub-divided 
into five well-defined classes, viz., mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, and 
fishes. The second great division of 
animated beings comprises all those 
which do not possess a backbone or 
vertebral column, and are commonly 
termed Invertebrate animals. These ani- 
mals are so numerous, and present such 
marked differences in structure, as com- 
pared with vertebrate animals, that no 
single definition could embrace the en- 
tire group; and the invertebrate animals 
are therefore classified into five sub- 
kingdoms, viz.: 1, Protozoa (amcebe, in- 
fusoria, etc.); 2, Ce@lenterata (hydras, 
coral polypes, sea anemones, etc.); 3, 
Annuloida (sea urchins, parasitic worms, 
etc.); 4, Annulosa (insects, crustaceans, 
spiders, centipedes, etc.); 5, Mollusca 
(mussels, snails, cuttle-fish, etc.). 


Following are the divisions of the 
animal kingdom, beginning with the 
lowest :— 


CLASSES OF SUB- 
DIVISIONS. 


SUB-KINGDOMS OR 
DIVISiONS. 


1. Amoeba, sponges, pro- 
tei, etc. They have no 
mouth and no distinct 
members, but are capa- 
ble of making many 
changes in their form. 


I. Prorozoa—First liv- 
ing things, or lowest form 
of animal life. 


II. Raprata—Radiates, 
that is, such as are shaped 
like a star or flower, and ones, etc. 
have their organs arranged | 2. Jelly-fishes, sea-nettles. 
uniformly around a com- a Star-fishes, sea-urchins. 
mon centre. 


— 


. Coral animals, sea anem- 
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Ill. Mouivsca—Mol- 
lusks, that is, soft-bodied, 
without joints, and with- 
out vertebre, but usually 
protected by a shell. 


IV. ARTICU LAT A—Ar- 
ticulates, that is, animals 
having the body and mem- 
bers jointed, but without 
an internal skeleton. 
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1. Bryézoa, that is, moss 
animals; as sea-mats, 
white sea-weeds, etc. 

2. Brachiopods, that is 
with arm-feet or spiral 
appendages; as the lin- 
gule, spirifers, ete. 

g, Ascidians, that is, 
pouch-like; as salpe, 


etc. 

4, Acephals, that is, head- 
less; as oysters, ete. 

5. Cephalates, that is, with 
heads; as snails, ete. 

6. Cephalopods, that is, 
with heads and feet, or, 
more strictly, tentacles. 

1. Worms, as earthworms, 
leeches, etc. 

2. Crustaceans, 
lobsters, etc. 

3. Centipedes, ete. 

4. Spiders, ete. 

5. Beetles, butterflies, etc. 


as crabs, 


1. Fishes. - 

2. Reptiles, that is, creep- 
ing things, as turtles, 
frogs, snakes, lizards, 


V. VertTesrata — Ver- 
tebrates, that 1s animals 
that have a backbone, and 
an aa or jointed ee 
skeleton, and @ great nerv~ .* oe 
ous cord the spinal mar- 3. a bree tt Every 
aie inclosed in a bony | 4, Mammalia, that is, ani- 
sheath. mals with teats. 


The last class, Mammalia, is further 
subdivided into fourteen orders, of 
which the most distinctive, still ascend- 
ing from the lower to the higher are 


four, namely :— 
1. Cetacea, that is, of the whale tribe. 


2. Quadrupeds, that is, four-footed animals ogee 3 

3. Quadrumana, that is, four-handed; as the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, ape, and monkey. 

4. Bimana, that is, two-handed; of which the only 


representative is man. 
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History, Geography, Antiquities 


Aborigines (db-o0-rij’é-neez). [From L. 
ab origine, from the beginning.] The 
original inhabitants of any country, or 
those occupying it when it first became 
known, and of whose origin nothing 
certain has been ascertained. 


Abydos (d-bi’dos). An ancient Greek 
town on the Asiatic shore of the Helles- 
pont, and nearly opposite Sestos. It 
was situated at the narrowest part of 
the Hellespont, and is the place where 
Xerses and his army passed into Europe 
over the bridge of boats (480 B. C.). 
Abydos has also obtained a_poetical 
celebrity from the story of Hero and 
Leander. Leander used, it is said, to 
swim across the Hellespont to visit his 
mistress Hero, and was finally drowned 
and cast on shore at the foot of the 
tower where Hero anxiously awaited 
him. Lord Byron has given a new 
interest to these localities by his poem, 
The Bride of Abydos. 


Abyssinia (ab-%s-sin’yah). A_some- 
what extensive country of Eastern 
Africa, on the shore of the Red Sea, to 
the south of Nubia. The name, Abys- 
sinia, is derived from the Arabic Habesh, 
which means ‘‘a mixed people.” The 
Abyssinians call their country Itiopia, 
or Manghesta Itiopia, ‘‘The Kingdom 
of Ethiopia.” Although the limits of 
the country are not well defined, its 
area may be estimated at 245,000 square 
miles, and its population 4,500,000. The 
surface consists of a very lofty table- 
land, traversed by mountain ranges and 
deep ravines. The climate is moderate 
and salubrious, except in the lowlands 
along the coast. The population belong 
for the most part to the Semitic race, 
and resemble the Arabs both in phys- 
ical characteristics and in the construc- 


tion of their language. A. was for a 
long time subject to a single monarch, 
but it now consists of a number of small 
independent states, the chief of which 
are Amhdra, Tigré, and Shoa. Shoa is 
the best organized and the most power- 
ful of all the states. Christianity, which 
was introduced into the country in 
the 4th century by Frumentius, is the 
professed religion of the Abyssinians, 
but it exists among them only in its 
lowest form, and is little better than 
ceremonial. The chief exports are slaves, 
gold, butter, musk-horns, wax, and 
ivory; and foreign trade is carried on 
through Massowah. In 1868 the capital 
was stormed by the British who, how- 
ever, retired. In 1885 Massowah and 
the coast were annexed by Italy, which 
assumed a protectorate, with the ap- 
proval of England. Since 1896 A. has 
been an independent state. 


Abyssinian War (ab-is-stn’yan). Arose 
out of the imprisonment of Consul Capt. 
C. Cameron, Rev. H. Stern, a missionary, 
and others by King Theodore, in conse- 
quence of a supposed slight by the 
British government, 1864. Mr. Rassam 
was sent on a mission to Abyssinia for 
their release. On the refusal of the King 
to surrender the prisoners, an English 
army, some 12,000 strong, under Sir 
Robert (afterwards Lord) Napier, de- 
feated the Abyssinian forces at Arogee, 
April 10, 1868, and three days later 
stormed the fortress of Magdala. In 
consequence of this King Theodore com- 
mitted suicide. The prisoners were 
released, and the war terminated. 


Acropolis (d-krép’o-lis). [Gr. akron, 

a summit, and polis, acity.] The upper 
town, or citadel, of a Grecian city. The 
most celebrated was that of Athens. 
69 
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It was used to denote some hill, rock, or 
natural elevation, such as we find form- 
ing part of the sites of many ancient 
cities in Greece, and on which stood 
public buildings, especially temples. The 
A. was, besides, a strong post im case 
of attack. The term A. is now most 
commonly applied to the rocky eminence 
of Athens, on which the remains of 
the Parthenon, or Temple of Athena 
(Minerva), stand. 


Acre, St. Jean d’ (san-zhan-d’ah’kr). 
A town of Syria, on the seacoast, not 
far from the foot of Mount Carmel. Its 
oldest name was probably Acco, which 
was changed to Ptolemais during the 
sovereignty of the Greeks in Syria; 
the name Acco being revived after the 
place fell into the hands of the Sara- 
cens. A. is well known in the history 
of the Crusades, having been taken from 
the Sultan Saladin in rr91 by Richard 
I. of England and Philip of France, at 
the cost, however, of 100,000 men. It 
was given by them to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, from whom it 
received its present name. A hundred 
years later it was recovered by the Sara- 
cens. The great celebrity of A. in 
more recent times is owing to Bona- 
parte’s unsuccessful attempt to storm 
the place in 1799, when he was defeated 
by the Turks, assisted by a body of 
British sailors and marines under Sir 
Sidney Smith, after a siege of more than 
sixty days. In 1832, it had to with- 
stand another siege at the hands of 
Ibrahim Pasha, the son of the Pasha 
of Egypt, who took it from the Sultan 
of Constantinople, and remained in pos- 
session till it was retaken in 1840 by a 
combined English, Austrian, and Turk- 
ish fleet. It is now a place of little im- 
portance, though the population is still 
about 15,000. 


Adriatic Sea (dd-re-di/tk), which de- 
rives its name from Adria, is an arm of 
the Mediterranean which lies between 
Italy on the west, and Trieste, Croatia 
Dalmatia, and Albania on the east. In 
its northern portion it forms the Gulf 
of Venice, and on the south it is con- 
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nected with the Ionian Sea by the Strait 
of Otranto. It is 450 miles long, and its 
mean breadth is about 90 miles. The 
Adigé and the Po fall into the A. on 
its western or Italian side. Venice, 
Trieste, and Ancona, towards the north, 
are its chief trading ports; but Brindisi, 
which lies on the Italian coast, near its 
southern extremity, has grown into 
importance of late years as the point ofa: 
arrival and departure of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company’s 
steamers, conveying the overland mails 
and passengers between England and 
the East. The water of the A. is ex- 
tremely salt, probably owing to the small 
quantity of fresh water contributed to 
it by rivers. In the winter, this sea is 
subject to sudden squalls, which render 
its navigation at that period of the year 
dangerous. 


£olians (é-d/li-anz). The name of one 
of those various peoples whom we 
are accustomed to class under the gen- 
eral appellation of Greeks. They are 
traced originally to Thessaly, but formed 
many settlements in the north of Greece, 
and to the west of the Peloponnesus. 
In the 11th century B. C., &. settle- 
ments are said to have been founded 
in Asia Minor, from which sprang up- 
wards of thirty cities, among them 
Smyrna, and Mitylene in the island of 
Lesbos. The name 4¢olic is applied to 
a dialect of the Greek language which is 
found in the fragmentary poetry of 
Alceus and Sappho. 


Afghanistan (cif-giin-¥s-tdin’). [Afghan’s - 
land.| An extensive inland country 
of Asia, having east the Punjab, south 
Bhawlpoor, Scinde, and Beloochistan; 
west, Persia and Independent Turkes- 
tan, from which it is separated by 
the Hindoo Coosh and its subordinate 
ranges. Area estimated at 225,000 
square miles. Surface. Four-fifths of the 
country consists of rocks and moun- 
tains; the latter form the table-land 
in the north, varying from 15,000 to 
16,000 feet in height, (and in the case 
of the Hindoo Coosh, to 20,493 feet). 
Rivers, Cabul and Helmund. A. is sub- 
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divided into the three separate princi- 
palities of Cabul, Candahar, and Herat; 
it is actually ruled by Shere Ali, son of 
Dost Mohammed. The Afghans be- 
long to the Iranic race; they are of vig- 
orous spirit and proud temper. A. is 
continually being threatened by Eng- 
land and Russia, both of which nations 
desire the possession of Herat, which is 
the key of Central Asia. Pop. 5,000,000. 
In 1878-9, A. was invaded by the 
English. 


Africa (aj’re-kah). One of the great 
divisions of the globe, to the south of 
Europe, and the south-west of Asia. It 
consists almost entirely of an immense 
moderately-elevated plateau, with ranges 
of mountains running along its margin, 
between which and the surrounding 
seas there is generally a narrow, fer- 

tile, low-lying plain. The northern 
‘portion of this plateau, named the Sa- 
*hara, is almost wholly destitute of rain 
and vegetation. Lying mainly within 
the tropics, A. is characterized by a 
higher temperature than any or? the 
other continents. Another peculiarity 
is, that, while the equator passes through 
regions deluged with periodic rains, 
each of the tropics, and especially the 
northern, traverses the driest portions 
of the earth’s surface. The countries 
of A. are the following: Egypt, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, Barbary States, Sahara, Sene- 
gambia, Soudan, Guinea, the country 
of the Hottentots, the Cape Colony, 
Mozampique, Zanzibar, and the island 
of Madagascar. Some of the moun- 
tains in A. are very lofty, notably Mount 
Miltsin, in the Atlas range, 11,400 feet; 
“the Cameroon Mountains, in Western A. 
13,000 feet; Ras Detchen, in Abyssinia, 
15,986 feet; and Kilima Njaro, east of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, 20,000 feet. The 
great rivers of A. are the Nile, the Sene- 
gal and Gambia, the Niger, the Congo 
or Zaire, the Orange River and the Zam- 
besi. The principal lakes are the Victoria 
Nyanza, and the Albert Nyanza, forming 
the sources of the White Nile; the Dem- 
bea, in Abyssinia; Tanganyika, south- 
west of Lake Victoria Nyanza; Nyanja, 
Shirwa, and Delolo, in the basin of the 
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Zambesi; and Tchad, in the north-east 
of Soudan. The vegetation of tropical 
A. is gorgeous in the extreme, including 
the baobab, the largest known tree. 
Abyssinia is the native region of the 
coftee-shrub; and vines, sugar-canes, cof- 
fee, cotton, and flax, are abundant in the 
basin of the Zambesi. The wild animals 
of A. are extremely numerous, nearly 
all the species belonging to the old 
world being found in this continent; but 
the tiger is not found in A. The hippo- 
potamus, which is found nowhere else, 
frequents all the large rivers; the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros are also found 
in great numbers, though they do not 
belong to the same species as those of 
Asia; and in general, nearly all the thick- 
skinned animals, together with the tooth- 
less and gnawing orders, are found in this 
continent, while the ruminants are much 
more numerous than in any other quar- 
ter of the world. The ostrich is the most 
remarkable of the birds of A.; the croc- 
odile of its reptiles; and the locust and 
tsetse fly—the greatest scourges of this 
continent—of its insects. The whole of 
Central A., from the southern limits of 
the Sahara to the Zambesi, is peopled 
by the Negro race, with dark skin and 
woolly hair, and forming numerous 
states, especially in Soudan, Guinea, 
and Senegambia. The entire north of 
the continent, with the exception of 
Egypt and Nubia, is inhabited by the 
Syro-Arabians,- embracing three great 
sections—the Berbers, Moors, and Arabs. 
The southern portion of A. is peopled 
by the Kaffres and Hottentots; while 
the north-east angle is occupied by the 
Nilotic class of natives, who form a con- 
necting link between the Negro and the 
Syro-Arabian races. Until of late years, 
the interior of A. was entirely unknown 
to Europeans; but much of it has been 
explored with most interesting results 
suggestive of hopes of future civiliza- 
tion, by such missionaries as Living- 
stone and Moffat, and such travellers 
as Speke and Grant, Burton, Sir Sam- 
uel Baker, and Stanley. The extreme 
length of A. from north to south is about 
5,000 miles, and its greatest breadth 
from west to east is about the same as 
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its length. Its area is estimated at 
12,000,000 square miles, and its popu- 
lation at 130,000,000. 


Aix-la-Chapelle (aks-lah-shah-pel’). 
[Anc. Aquis Granum,; Ger. A achen.| A 
frontier city of Germany, in west Prussia, 
40 miles west south-west of Cologne. 
It is well built and handsome, with a 
cathedral founded in 796, in which were 
crowned the German emperors down to 
the 16th century. A. was the favorite 
residence of Charlemagne. It is cele- 
brated for its mineral baths (tempera- 
ture from 111 degrees to 114 degrees) ; 
and has numerous and important manu- 
factures. Two celebrated treaties of 
peace were concluded here: (1) between 
France and Spain, by which France 
secured possession of Flanders, in 1688; 
and (2) in 1748, which terminated the 
war of succession in Austria. A congress 
was held here in 1818. Pop., 76,000. 


Ajaccio (a-yat’che-o). The chief town 
of the island of Corsica, one of the de- 
partments of France, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
house where he was born is still stand- 
ing. Wines, fruits, and olive oil are 
the chief articles of trade; and anchovy 
and coral fisheries are extensively pros- 
ecuted along the adjacent coast. The 
population of the town is about 14,000. 


Alabama (dl-d-bah’mdh). One of the 
Southern States, originally a part of 
Georgia, but admitted as an independ- 
ent.state in 1809; A. seceded Jan. 11, 
1861, and the first Confederate Congress 
met in Montgomery, its capital, elect- 
ing Jefferson Davis, President, and 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President; 
was re-admitted to the Union upon the 
adoption of a new constitution in 1867. 
The principal rivers are the Alabama, 
Tennessee and Tombigbee; principal 
cities, Mobile, Montgomery, Selma, and 
Huntsville. The country is rugged and 
broken, especially in the centre, with 
many picturesque views and wild, ro- 
mantic gorges. The Alleghany Moun- 
tains, in the western part, extend to 
within 60 miles of the Gulf coast. 
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Alaska (d-lds/kah). An immense ter- 
ritory of the United States, including 
the greatest part of the Aleutian Islands, 
formerly known as Russian America, 
and sold in 1868, by Russia, to the 
United States, for $7,500,000. With 
the islands, it comprises 580,107, square 
miles, or nearly one-sixth of the entire 
area of the United States previous to 
this purchase. The land abounds in 
fur-bearing animals; the seas yield fur- 
bearing seals and others, and fish in 
immense quantities. Among other im- 
portant resources of the territory are 
lumber and minerals of all kinds. The 
south-western part is covered for thou- 
sands of miles with dense forests of 
yellow cedar, white spruce and balsam 
fir. Among the valuable minerals, coal 
has been found at different places along 
the coast; petroleum, lead, iron, and 
graphite at various points; copper, 
marble, and sulphur in great abundance; 
also gold and silver and valuable stones, 
such as amethysts, garnets, agates, and 
carnelians. The climate of the territory 
is very severe in the inland districts, 
but mild along the coast. At Fort 
Yukon the thermometer sinks as low 
as seventy degrees below zero in the 
winter; the summers are short and hot, 
the winters long and cold. In Southern 
A. the winter climate is the average 
winter climate of Kentucky, and the 
summer climate about that of Minne- 
sota. The capital of A. is Sztka, and the 
territory is governed by a governor and 
other necessary officers appointed by 
the authorities at Washington. The 
trade of seal hunting is entirely in the 
hands of the A. Commercial Company, 
who, in 1870, secured by Act of Congress 
a monopoly of this business for twenty 
years. They are not allowed, however, 
to kill the animals except during certain 
months in the year, nor more than a 
specified number annually. 


Alba Longa (dl’ba lon’gah). The most 
ancient town of Latium, in Italy, about 
15 miles south-east of Rome. Accord- 
ing to the legends, it was built by As- 
canius, or Iiilus, the son of A/neas, three 
hundred years before the foundation of 
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Rome. The city was destroyed by the 
Romans under Tullus Hostilius (670 
B. C.), who removed the inhabitants 
to Rome, giving them Mount Celius 
to dwell in. Many of the patrician 
families of Rome ascribe their origin 
to these immigrants from Alba Longa. 


Albania (d/-bdn’é-dh). A province of 
European Turkey, stretching along the 
coast of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. 
It nowhere extends more than 100 miles 
from the sea, and in its southern part 
not more than thirty miles. Although 
nominally subject to the Porte, its in- 
habitants exercise a considerable degree 
of independence. Scutart, on the lake of 
that name, is now considered the chief 
town of A. Dulcigno, formerly one of 
the principal seaports of A., has re- 
cently been handed over to the Mon- 
‘tenegrins under the Berlin Treaty of 
1878. The population of A. is estimated 
at 1,200,000, of whom about one-half 
are Mohammedans, the rest belonging to 
either the Greek or the Roman Church. 


Albert Nyanza (dl/burt ni-dn'zd). A 
large lake in East Central Africa, one 
of the reservoirs of the Nile, lying a 
little north of the Equator. So far as 
is yet known, the A. N. is of oblong 
shape, upwards of 300 miles long, and, 
where it is crossed by the Equator, 92 
miles in breadth. It is surrounded by 
precipitous cliffs, having a mean alti- 
tude of 1,500 feet, with isolated peaks 
rising from 5,000 to 10,000 feet. The 
surface of the lake is 2,720 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is of great 
depth towards the centre. The White 
Nile, flowing north-westerly from Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, passes through Lake 
Albert Nyanza, and issues from it near 
its northern-extremity as the true Nile. 
The existence of this lake first became 
known to Europeans through Speke and 
Grant in 1862. It was explored by 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker in 1864, 
and was afterwards visited, in 1869, by 
Livingstone. The scenery of the A.N. 
is described as very beautiful. Salt, 
which is exceedingly abundant in the 
soil on the eastern shores of the lake, is 


the chief article of trade known to the 
neighboring population. 


Albion (dl/bi-on). The oldest name 
by which the island of Great Britain was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. The 
word is probably derived from the same 
root as the Latin albus (white), and the 
name was no doubt applied in allusion 
to the white chalk cliffs of the south- 
east coast of England. Albinn, or 
Albyn, is still the name by which the 
Gaels of Scotland designate this country ; 
and A. is frequently used by the French 
for England. 


Alexandria (dl-eks-tin’dre-ah). <A city 
of Lower Egypt, and for a long time its 
capital. It was founded by Alexander 
the Great, 332 B. C. Next to Rome, it 
was the most magnificent city of antiq- 
uity. It came under the Romans 
about 30 B. C., and was made an im- 
perial city by the Emperor Augustus. 
About the close of the 4th century it 
became a chief seat of Christian theol- 
ogy. In 638 it was taken by the Arabs, 
and in 868 by the Turks. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it was an important 
emporium of trade between the east 
and the west; but in 1778 it contained 
no more than 6,o0o0 inhabitants. The 
modern city of A. stands partly on 
what was the island of Pharos, now a 
peninsula, but mostly on the isthmus 
by which it is joined to the mainland. 
It is connected with the Nile by a nav- 
igable canal. For along time A. was one 
of the principal stations on the over- 
land route to India, but it has lost this 
advantage through the opening of the 
Suez Canal. In 1882 it suffered severely 
from the bombardment of the forts by 
the British navy, the finest part of the 
city being then destroyed by fire. abe 
population in 1897 was 319,706. 


Alemanni (dl-e-man’ne). In the 2d 
century of the Christian era, certain 
German tribes formed a confederacy 
against the Romans, and styled them- 
selves A., or all men, to mark the diver- 
sity of their origin. After their defeat 
by Clovis, king of the Franks, the con- 
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federacy was broken up, and the tribes 
which had composed it were dispersed 
over different countries. In France and 
other European countries, Germany 1s 
still called Allemagne, and the Germans 
Allemands. 


Algeria (al-je’re-ah). A country of 
North Africa, forming at present a 
French dependency. ‘This territory is 
bounded north by the Mediterranean, 
south by the Sahara, east by Tunis, 
and west by Morocco. It is traversed 
throughout by the range of Mount Atlas, 
which rises in successive stages parallel 
with the coast. The chief plains are 
those of Oran, Metijah, and Shelif; 
principal rivers the Wad-el-gedy, Shelif, 
and Jafna. Mean temperature of winter 
from 54 degrees to 65 degrees; of sum- 
mer, 74 degrees to 104 degrees; but this 
elevated temperature is moderated by 
constant sea-breezes, and the climate 
is generally healthful. On the limits of 
the desert the soil is arid and sandy, 
but it is very fertile in the mountain 
districts. Grain crops of all kinds, 
European and tropical fruits, sugar-cane, 
cotton, indigo, grow in A. Excellent 
coral and sponge are fished on the coasts. 
Public instruction and agriculture are 
making great progress. Chief towns: 
Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Philippe- 
ville, Bona, Setiff, Blidah, and Tlemsen, 
A. was successively inhabited by the 
Numidians, Romans, Vandals, and Moors, 
and was conquered by the Arabs in 
the 6th century. In 1520, Barbarossa 
obtained from Sultan Selim the title 
of Dey, with the vice-royalty of Algers. 
Since then, A. became redoubtable to 
the Christian nations on account of its 
corsairs, and compelled many of the 
European states to pay tribute for the 
protection of their merchant vessels. 
In 1830, to avenge an insult to their 
consul, the French sent an expedition 
on a great scale; they conquered the 
country, and have since retained pos- 
session, despite repeated insurrections of 
the Kabyles who live in the mountain 
district. Pop., 4,790,000. 


Algiers (dl-jeer2’). 


[Ar. al-sizair, th 
islands.] : 


A strongly fortified seaport, 
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capital of Algeria, is built in the form of 
an amphitheatre, on the west side of a 
bay of the same name in the Mediterra- 
nean. A.is the seat of the French gov- 
ernor-general of Algeria, and carries on 
an extensive trade with France. Pop., 
58,816. 


Alhambra (dl-dm’brah). An ancient 
castle and palace of the Moorish kings 
of Granada, in Spain. It was built by 
Mohammed II., about A. D. 1273. Its 
splendid decorations, and especially the 
exquisite paintings of the interior, are 
ascribed to Yusuf I., who died in 1345. 
The name A. is derived from the Arabic, 
and means the Red Castle. The castle 
surrendered to Ferdinand of Arragon 
in 1492. The A. is kept in a state of 
careful preservation as a work of art, 
and as a memorial of the tragic legend 
of the Abencerrages. The Court of the 
Ambassadors (the grand reception-room) 
and the Court of the Lions—in the centre 
of which is the celebrated fountain of 
lions, a magnificent alabaster basin, sup- 
ported by the figures of twelve lions in 
white marble—are still to be seen, and 
are little affected by time and change. ' 


Alps, The (alps). The most remark- 
able range of mountains in Europe, 
whether in regard to extent or elevation. 
They form a crescent-shaped chain, 
which extends from the Mediterranean 
between the gulfs of Lyons and Genoa 
on the west, to the plains of Hungary 
on the east, a distance of nearly 600 
miles. They may be divided into the 
following groups: the west A., which 
have a general direction from south to 
north, and extend, under the names of 
the Maritime A., from the sea to Monte 
Viso, near the sources of the Po; the 
Cottian A., which prolong the chain to 
Mont Cenis, and include Mont Genévre; 
and the Grectan A. (Alpes Grate), which 
include the Little St. Bernard, and 
terminate at Mont Blanc. The east 
A., or those chains which extend from 
west to east, having much greater 
breadth, are separated into a north 
and south series; the former comprise 
the Bernese A., on the north of the valley 
of the Rhone; the A. of St. Gall, on 
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the north-west of the Rhone valley; the 
Noric A., which may be considered as 
extending from Lake Constance to the 
Kahlenberg, near Vienna; and the Styr- 
tan A:, a small chain between the Noric 
and Carnic A. The south series is com- 
_ posed of the Pennine A., between Mont 
Blanc and Monte Rosa; the Lepontine 
A., thence to Mont Bernardin, near the 
sources of the Upper Rhine, the Rhetian 
A., ‘which terminate at Monte Croce, 
near the head-waters of the Piave; and 
the Carnic A., reaching to the lowest 
part of the river Mur, which divides 
them from the Bakony Mountains. 
Mont Blanc, which attains an altitude 
of 15,777 feet, is the culminating point 
of the A. and of all Europe; the other 
principal summits are Monte Rosa, 
15,208 feet; Finsteraarhorn, in the Ber- 
nese Oberland, 14,106 feet; the Monte 
Viso, 12,585 feet; the Oertler Spitz in 
the Rhetian A., 12,852 feet; the Gross- 
gléckner in the Noric A., 13,100 feet; the 
Terglon, in the Carnic A., 9.380 feet; and 
the Eisenhut in the Styrian A. The 
most frequented passes are the Col de 
Tende in the Maritime A., 589 feet; the 
pass of Mont Genévre in the Cottian A., 
6,560 feet; that of Mont Cenis, 6,995 
feet; of the Great St. Bernard, 8,150 
feet; and the Simplon, 6,592 feet, both 
in the Pennine A.; the pass of Mont St. 
Gothard, in the Lepontine A., 6,976 feet; 
the Spligen, 6,939 feet, in the Rhetian 
A.; the Loiblberg in the Carnic A., and 
the Semmering in the Noric A. The 
Stelvio, 9,100 feet, is the highest carriage 
pass in the A., and that of St. Gothard 
is the only one which is carried over the 
crest of the mountains, the others gen- 
erally crossing by the beds of torrents. 
The higher A. are covered with per- 
petual snow, and present in their mag- 
nificent glaciers and innumerable cas- 
cades which are precipitated from their 
summits, and in the forests and meadows 
which cover their flanks, the most 
imposing and picturesque scenery in 
Europe. 


Alsace-Lorraine (al/sdiss ld-rdne’). A 
province of Germany, formed by the 
two old provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
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ranie, which, with the exception of the 
small district of Belfort, were ceded to 
Germany by France after the war of 
1870-71, having been in the possession 
of the latter for upwards of two hundred 
years. Alsace-Lorraine is separated 
from the rest of Germany by the Rhine, 
and is one of the most fertile regions 
of Central Europe, and is rich also in 
mines and manufactures. The province 
is administered by a Governor-General, 
who bears the title of Statthalter, and 
who receives his appointment direct 
from the Emperor. Its chief towns are 
Strasburg, Mulhausen, and Metz, the 
two former of which are in Alsace and 
the last in Lorraine. Strasburg is the 
capital, and the residence of the Statt- 
halter. The area of the province is 
5,668 square miles, and its population 
in 1890 was 1,603,506, of whom about 
200,000 were of French origin, and 
1,400,000 of German origin. 


Altai Mountains (d/’t7), [t.e., Gold 
Mountains]. A range of mountains in 
Central Asia, separating the table-lands 
of Mongolia from Siberia. They thus 
constitute the boundary between the 
Russian and Chinese empires. The 
breadth of the system is, in some places, 
from 800 to goo miles. The highest 
summits exceed 12,000 feet, far above 
the region of perpetual snow. The A. 
M. are celebrated for their gold, silver, 
and lead mines. 


Am/’azons, AMAzonN, MARANON, of 
OrELLANA. The chief river of South 
America, and the largest in the world, 
whether regarded as to its volume, its 
length, or the extent of its basin. It is 
formed by the union of the Tunguragua 
and Ucayalo; the former rising in Lake 
Lauricocha (Peru) in Lat. 10° 30’ south, 
Lon. 76° ro’ west; and the head stream 
of the latter, the Apurimac, originating 
about Lat. 16° south, Lon. 72° west. 
Here the stream has depth sufficient 
for almost any class of ships. Thence- 
forth the A. flows generally east through 
the Brazilian territory, to the Atlantic, 
which it enters nearly under the equator, 
and between Lon. 48° and 50° west, its 
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estuary widening until it is 180 miles 
across. Taking the Apurimac as its 
source, its direct length is estimated at 
1,769, miles; and including its windings, 
nearly 4,000 miles; for great part of 
which (namely, from the ocean to Pongo 
de Manseriche, Lon. 76° 50’ west) it 
is navigable and uninterrupted by any 
rapid or cataract. At least 20 noble 
rivers, navigable to near their sources, 
pour their waters into it, besides numer- 
ous other less important streams. The 
extent of its basin has been computed 
at 2,000,000 square miles, or about 
two-fifths of the whole continent of 
South America. The estuary of the A. 
was discovered by Pinzon in 1500; in 
1539 Francisco d’Orellana sailed down 
it from the Napo, and it obtained its 
name of A. from his having reported 
that he had seen armed women on its 
shores. 


Amphictyonic Council (am-fik’ti-on-ik). 
A council in ancient Greece, instituted 
at a very remote period, and consisting 
of deputies from the twelve principal 
Hellenic nations, who assembled twice 
a year, in the spring at Delphi, in the 
autumn near Thermopyle. The object 
of the council was to decide questions 
of international law, and to preserve 
the political and religious institutions 
of the Confederation. The members 
were called Amphictyons. By the time 
of Demosthenes, the A. C. had lost 
much of its authority; in the second 
century of our eta it still existed, but 
soon afterwards expired. The name 
of the council is believed to have been 
derived from its founder, Amphictyon. 


Amsterdam (dm’-ster-dim). An im- 
portant city of Europe, capital of the 
kingdom of Holland, built in the form 
of a crescent, on the Amstel, at its 
entrance into the Y or Ye. A. is built 
on piles of wood driven into the alluvial 
soil, and is divided into two parts by 
the Amstel, and intersected by numer- 
ous canals, which form go islands, com- 
municating by 290 bridges. The streets 
almost all ranged on the sides of canals, 
are well paved and lighted; the houses 
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are built of brick and painted different 
colors, and the numerous warehouses, 
filled with the most valuable produce 
of both hemispheres, attest the wealth 
of a city which has long possessed much 
of the commerce of the globe. 


America (a-mér’e-kah). One of the 
five great divisions of the world, the 
greatest after Asia, and often called The 
New World, on account of its recent 
discovery. Excluding the unknown 
regions of the north, and the archipelago 
of Terra del Fuego in the south, 4. 
extends from Point Barrow to Cape 
Forward, on the Straits of Magellan, its 
area being about 14,950,000 square 
miles. This immense tract embraces 
every variety of climate, soil, race, 
natural history, every geological for- 
mation, and exhibits all the phenom- 
ena known to physical science. It is 
naturally divided into two peninsulas, 
respectively called North A. and South 
A., separated by a strip of land called 
Central A. 

According to the most natural division 
of the continent, North A. begins north 
of the Gulf of Mexico in about 30° north’ 
Lat., -and terminates in the Arctic 
Ocean. Its greatest length thus consid- 
ered is nearly 4,000 miles, andits breadth 
at the widest part is about 3,500 
miles. Its shape would be triangular 
and regular but for the projecting pen- 
insula of Florida. The eastern coast 
is deeply indented by bays, gulfs, and 
inlets. The western coast has the long 
and narrow peninsula of California, and 
the projecting Aleutian Islands, besides 
Vancouver Island, but is not otherwise 
broken. A triple chain of mountains, 
converging towards and terminating in 
the lofty plateaux of Mexico, form the 
western boundary of North A. Of 
these the sierras, or lofty ridges, that 
extend into and form the Californian 
peninsula, commencing near Vancou- 
ver Island, make the actual coast line. 
Within this there is a second coast 
range, broken by very wide gaps, cul- 
minating in the very lofty mountain 
called St. Elias, which is 17,900 feet 
high, and has spurs extending to the 
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Arctic Sea. Lastly, there is the great 
and lofty system of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. At about the goth parallel of 
north Lat., all the great chains are 
crossed by a transverse range of snowy 
mountains, separating the gold fields 
of Oregon and California, and succeeded 
on the south by a great sandy plain 
watered by the Colorado. Between the 
great triple range on the west coast and 
the* Appalachian Mountains (which in 
like manner are a triple but very much 
lower chain, parallel to the east coast), 
are the great plains or prairie, the vast 
tract surrounding the Salt Lake, and 
the lowlands drained by the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. To the north are 
the five great lakes, Superior (the long- 
est), Michigan (the largest), Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, which cover an area 
of more than 120,000 square miles. 
Then comes the valley of the St. Law- 
_ rence, and still farther north the plains 
towards the Arctic Ocean, broken by 
Hudson Bay. The chief river systems 
are the Mississippi-Missouri, draining 
into the Gulf of Mexico; the St. Law- 
rence and great lakes, emptying into 
the Atlantic; the Mackenzie, embouch- 
ing into the Arctic Sea. The great central 
plain of North A. is a very remarkable 
feature of the physical geography of A. 
Reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Arctic Ocean, it includes the valleys 
of all the principal rivers, and occupies 
an area of more than 4,000,000 square 
miles. The elevation above the sea is 
for the most part only about 700 feet, 
and nowhere exceeds 1,500 feet; and the 
land for the most part is wonderfully 
rich and fertile. 

Central A. Under this name we in- 
clude the table-land of Mexico, con- 
tinued in a narrow belt of land to the 
south-east, from which rise the volcanic 
mountains of Guatemala. These moun- 
tains, continued in the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, connect the northern mountains 
with the great mountain chain of the 
Andes. The Rio del Norte is the sole 
important river of Central A., and it 
drains only the northern district. 

South A. Including Terra del Fuego, 
its greatest length, from Cape Horn to 
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the Isthmus of Panama, is about 4,700 
miles, and its extreme width is 3,200 
miles. Triangular in form, like so many 
of the principal tracts of land on the 
earth, its northern half is partly in- 
closed between the great chain of the 
Andes running along the west coast, and 
the less important mountains of Brazil 
in the north-east, and Venezuela in the 
north. The rest of the continent con- 
sists of vast plains at various elevations, 
chiefly in terraces. It is drained by 
some of the largest river systems on 
the earth, the principal of which are 
those of the Amazons, of the Rio de la 
Plata and of the Orinoco. The lowlands 
on the east of the Andes are divided by 
table-lands and mountains into three 
parts: the Pampas of Patagonia and 
Buenos Ayres, the Silvas of the Ama- 
zons, and the Llanos of the Orinoco. 

It is generally admitted that Scandi- 
navian pirates visited Greenland in the 
6th century, where they made settle- 
ments; and that, in the roth century, 
two Icelanders, Biorn Hersuessen and 
Lief Eriksen, landed in New England; 
but it is only in the 15th century, and by 
Christopher Columbus, that A. was first 
made known to Europe. In 1492, he 
landed in the Bahama Islands, and in 
1498 he discovered the continent. To 
Amerigo Vespucci, however, was re- 
served the glory of giving his name to 
A., though he had scarcely the merit of 
exploring it in 1499. The most cele- 
brated explorers of A. after Columbus 
were Fernando Cortez, Pizarro, Almagro, 
Sebastian Cabot, Cabral, De Solis, De 
Soto and Magellan. 


American Civil War. This war began 
April 13, 1861, with the capture of Fort 
Sumter, Charleston, by the Confederate 
forces. The North prepared for the con- 
test with energy, and blockaded the 
Southern ports. Throughout the war 
the Confederates chiefly acted upon the 
defensive, the Federals, or Northern 
forces, being the attacking party, and 
possessing the advantage of superior 
forces, money, and war material. The 
principal generals of the South were Lee, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, Hood, Albert 
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Sidney Johnston, Longstreet, Bragg, 
Beauregard, Stuart, Joseph E. Johns- 
ton; and of the North, Grant, Sherman, 


Sheridan, McClellan, Thomas, Rose- 
crans, Pope, Butler, Halleck, Baker, 
Burnside, Fremont, Meade, Banks, and 


McDowell. In the campaign of 1861 the 
advantage was chiefly on the side of the 
Confederates, who were victorious at 
Bull Run (Manassas, Va.) and Ball’s 
Bluff, Va. (October 21), but suffered a 
reverse at Springfield, Mo. (August IO), 
and lost Fort Hatteras, N. C., captured 
by Butler (August 29). During 1862 the 
Confederates were successful at Bull 
Run (August 20) and in Virginia (June) 
at Fredericksburg, Va. (December 10- 
15), but sustained severe defeats at Mill 
Springs, Ky. (January 19), Pea Ridge, 
Ark. (March 6-8), Winchester, Va. 
(March 23), Williamsburgh, Va. Great 
battles were fought at Shiloh, Tenn. 
(April 7), Fair Oaks, Va. (May 31, June 
1), on the Chickahominy (June 25-July 
1), and Antietam Creek, Md. (September 
17), in none of which either party could 
claim a victory; but the battle of Antie- 
tam Creek obliged Lee to abandon his 
invasion of the North. During this 
year the naval operations of the Federals 
were generally successful, Admiral Far- 
ragut running past the forts of the 
Mississippi and seizing New Orleans 
(May). The memorable conflict between 
the ‘‘Merrimac’”’ (Confederate) and the 
Federal ‘‘Monitor’ resulted (March 9) 
in the repulse of the former, the 
“Merrimac” being burned by the Con- 
federates on the capture of their arsenal, 
which, after a gallant defense, sur- 
rendered (July 4). In August, the 
siege of Charleston began, and Fort 
Sumter was destroyed (August 21-22), 
but the city was not taken until 1865 
February 18). With the appointment 
of Grant as commander-in-chief, in the 
early part of 1864 (March 3), and his 
vigorous reorganization of the army, 
the power of the North was greatly 
strengthened. Taking the command of 
the Army of the Potomac, Grant opposed 
the Confederates under Lee, while Sher- 
man operated against Joseph E. Johns- 
ton. In the Virginian campaign, after 
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two days’ severe fighting (May 3-6) at 
the Wilderness, the result was indecisive, 
and Grant’s attempt to cut off Lee’s 
army from Richmond was unsuccessful. 
‘At Atlanta, Ga., Sherman, in three bat- 
tles (July 20, 22, 28), defeated the Con- 
federates under Hood. In the Shenan- 
doah valley the Federals were victorious 
in several engagements (August), and 
under Sheridan at Winchester (Sep- 
tember 9) and Cedar Creek (October 19). 
In November, Gen. Sherman marched 
through Georgia to Savannah, which 
was entered December 21, while at 
Nashville, Tenn., the Confederates under 
Hood were defeated (December 14-16) 
by the Federals under Thomas. Among 
the incidents of this year were the 
sinking (June 19) by the Federal cor- 
vette ‘‘Kearsarge’”’ of the Confederate 
steamer ‘Alabama,’ commanded by 
Captain Semmes, which had caused 
great devastation among the Federal 
shipping, and the destruction (August 
5) by Admiral Farragut, of the Confed- 
erate flotilla at Mobile. The war closed 
in 186s by the defeat of Lee at Five 
Forks, Va. (March 31-April 2), by Sher- 
idan, who again defeated Lee at Sail- 
or’s Creek (April 6). Lee subsequently 
surrendered (April 9) his army to Grant, 
who had occupied Richmond, the capital 
of the Confederate states (April 2), on 
its evacuation by the Southern forces. 
The other Confederate armies soon after- 
wards surrendered. An amnesty, with 
certain limitations, was proclaimed (May 
29) by President Andrew Johnson (1865- 
69). who, as vice-president, succeeded 
Abraham Lincoln, assassinated in Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, by J. Wilkes 
Booth (April 14), Lincoln having but 
just entered on his second term of 
office. 


Andes (dn’déz). The great mountain 
chain of South America, extending along 
almost the entire length of the continent, 
in a direction nearly parallel with the 
Pacific coast. By some the A. have 
been considered as a southern continua- 
tion of the Rocky Mountains, which 
form a similar range along the western 
side of North America, but this view is 
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not now held. The A. are distinguished 
as the Patagonian, Chilian, and Peruvian 
A., the A. of Ecuador, and the A. of 
New Granada. The highest peaks are 
Aconcagua (in the Chilian A.), 23,290 
feet; Gualtieri (in the Peruvian or Bo- 
livian A.), 22,000 feet; and Chimborazo 
(in the A. of Ecuador), 21,420 feet. 
The width of the range varies from about 
60 ta, 300 or more miles. No fewer than 
fifty volcanos have been described as 
existing in the range. The cities and 
towns of Bogota, Quito, Riobamba, 
Callao, Copiapo, Valparaiso, and Con- 
-cepcion, all of which are on the slope or 
at the foot of the A., have at different 
times been devastated by earthquakes. 
To the same subterranean agency are 
to be ascribed those fearful ravines 
which are almost peculiar to the chain. 
At Chota, in the mountains of Gualga- 
_ yse, for example, there is a den, or 
‘valley, with a width at the top of only 
2,600 feet, and a perpendicular depth 
of 4,875 feet. The variety and abun- 
dance of the mineral deposits in the A. 
have attracted attention since the time 
of the ancient Peruvians. Gold and 
silver have been found in large quantities 
in the Chilian and Peruvian A., and in 
the A. of New Granada. In the silver 
mines of Potosi, in Peru, there are no 
fewer than five thousand excavations, 
while, to all appearance, only the upper 
crust of the inexhaustible deposit has 
been penetrated. Quicksilver, platinum, 
and copper are also found in large quan- 
tities. The topaz, amethyst, and other 
gems, are abundant. The A. contain 
the sources of the greatest rivers in the 
world, the Amazon and the La Plata, 
besides many others of very considerable 
extent, such as the Magdalena and the 
Orinoko; but on the western side of the 
continent, owing to the proximity of the 
mountians to the sea, there is no tiver 
of any magnitude. As yet, the A. are 
but partially explored. 


Anjou (an-zhoo’). One of the provinces 
or military governments, into which 
France was divided before the Revolu- 
tion, approximately equivalent to the 
modern department of Maine-et-Loire. 
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Its capital was Angers. The Dukes and 
Counts of A. were among the earliest 
noblesse of France; and from one of this 
family, Godfrey, Count of A., after- 
wards also Duke of Normandy, sprang 
the Angevins, or, as they are commonly 
called, the Plantagenets, of England. 


Annam, or ANAM (du-nam’). An em- 
pire of Asia, to the east of India, com- 
prising Tonquin, Cochin China, part of 
Cambodia, and various islands in the 
Chinese Sea; said to have been con- 
quered by the Chinese 234 B. C., and 
held by them till A. D. 263. In 1406 
they reconquered it, but abandoned it 
in 1428. After much anarchy, Bishop 
Adran, a French missionary, obtained 
the friendship of Louis XVI. for his 
pupil Gia-long, the son of the nominally 
reigning monarch, and with the aid of 
a few of his countrymen established 
Gia-long on the throne, who reigned till 
his death in 1821, when his son became 
king. In 1859 war broke out with the 
French, who defeated the army of A.., 
10,000 strong, about April 22, when 500 
were killed. On June 3, 1862, peace 
was made; three provinces were ceded 
to the French, and toleration of the 
Christians granted. An insurrection in 
these provinces, against the French, be- 
gun about Dec. 17, 1862, was suppressed 
in February, 1863. Ambassadors sent 
from A., with the view of regaining the 
ceded provinces, arrived at Paris in 
September, 1863. A new treaty with 
France was concluded July 26, 1864, 
which established a French protectorate, 
toleration for Christian missionaries, etc. 


Antarc’tic Sea is that part of the great 
ocean extending from the Antarctic 
circle, Lat. 66° 30’ south, to the South 
Pole. It was long considered impene- 
trable for ships, on account of the ice 
which extends much further from the 
Pole than in the Arctic Ocean; but of 
late years, many imporant discoveries 
have been made by English, French, 
and American explorers. 


Antioch (an’te-ok), [vulg. Antaka]. 
A city, and the ancient capital of Syria 
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in its north part, pashalic and 57 miles 
west of Aleppo, on the Orontes, about 
20 miles above its mouth. A. was em- 
bellished and named by Seleucus Nica- 
tor, B. C. 301; and it maintained its 
importance till taken by the Saracens 
in 638. It was the capital of a Christian 
prineipality from 1098 to 12609, since 
which time it has steadily declined. 
Pop., 18,000. 


Antwerp (ant/wairp). [Flem. Antwer- 
pen; Fr. Anvers.| A famous fortified 
city and seaport of Belgium, and the 
centre of its foreign trade, capital of a 
province of same name, on the Scheldt, 
4s miles above Flushing at the mouth 
of the river, 27 miles north of Brussels. 
It is a fine, handsomely built place, with 
a cathedral which is one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in 
Europe, with a noble spire 403 feet 
high. Its port was greatly improved 
by Napolean I. Shipbuilding is exten- 
sively carried on, and the diamond-cut- 
ters of A., like those of Amsterdam, are 
celebrated. Inthe 16th century, A. was 
the richest and most commercial city 
in Europe. It was taken by the Span- 
iards in 1576; and by the French in 1792 
and 1796. In 1832 its citadel was capt- 
ured by the French marshal Gérard. 


Apennines (ap’ain-ninz). A long chain 
of mountains in Italy, which detaches 
itself from the Maritime Alps, hav- 
ing a general direction first from west 
to east, nearly parallel with the Pen- 
nine and Lepontine Alps, from which 
it is separated by the valley of the Po. 
The chain heads towards the south, and 
traverses the Italian peninsula through- 
out its entire length to the Strait of 
Messina, separating near the south 
extremity so as to embrace the Gulf of 
Tarentum. The principal branch trav- 
erses the Neapolitan provinces, separat- 
ing the waters emptying into the Medi- 
terranean from those which fall into 
the Ionian and Adriatic Seas. Entire 
length about 800 miles. Among the 
detached portions of the A. are the 
mountains of Piombino in Tuscany, 
Mt, Albano near Rome, and Mt. Vesu- 
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vius near Naples. None of the summits 
attain the limit of perpetual snow. The 
culminating point of the A. is the Gran 
Sasso d’Ilatia or Monte Corno in the 
Abruzzi, 10,206 feet. The south-west 
part of the chain is a vast volcanic 
region, comprising Vesuvius, the only 
active volcano on the continent of 
Europe, and many thermal springs. 


Appalachian (a ppah-la’che-ahm), or 
ALLEGHANY Mountains: A great moun- 
tain system of the United States, running 
in a general direction from south-west 
to north-east, to the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence. Total length 1,200 miles; 
breadth ranging from go to 150 miles. 
North of the Potomac it bears the name 
of Alleghany; south of that river, of A. 
These, again, form two principal parallel 
ranges, the Alleghany Mountains proper, 
and the Blue Mountains; the first, ris- 
ing in the south part of Alabama, has 
an almost uniform elevation of 3,000 feet 
above the sea, and divides, in North 
Pennsylvania, into two chains, the chief 
of which, trending east, ends in the 
Catskill Mountains in the State of New. 
York. The Blue Mountains, or Blue 
Ridge, as the chain is indifferently called, 
has as its culminating point Mt. Buckley 
in North Carolina, and bifurcates, in 
Virginia, into two ranges, one travers- 
ing the New England States as far as 
Lower Canada, the other taking a west- 
erly course towards Kingston in Canada 
West. The basin between these two 
ranges is known as the A. Valley. Out- 
lying members of this group are the 
Laurel Mountains in Pennsylvania, the 
Green Mountains in Vermont, and the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. 


Appian Way (ip’pi-an). [L. Via Ap- 
pia.| The oldest and most celebrated of 
all the Roman roads. It was first laid 
down as far as Capua by Appius Claudius 
(who afterwards, from the loss of his 
sight, ‘was called Cecus), during his 
censorship, 312 B. C. About 28 B. C. 
it was continued to Brundusium, mak- 
ing its total length about 350 miles. The 
course of the A. W. is described by 
Horace, and Statius calls it the queen 
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of roads. The remains of it are still 
visible, especially at Terracina. 


Arabia (a-rda/be-ah). [Turk. Arabis- 
tan.| The most westerly of the three 
great peninsulas of South Asia. It is 
bounded north by Turkey in Asia, east 
by the Persian Gulf and Sea of Oman, 
south by the latter and Indian Ocean, 
and west by the Red Sea. On the north- 
east it is connected with Egypt by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and is divided into 
two parts by the tropic of Cancer. 
Length from north to south about 1,500 
miles; average breadth 800 miles; esti- 
mated area, 1,200,000 square miles. 
Ptolemy subdivided this country into 
A. Petrae (A. the Stony”), A. Felix 
(‘Araby the Blest”), and A. Deserta; 
the first comprising its north-west por- 
tion, with the peninsula of Sinai between 
the gulfs of Suez and Akabah; the 
- second, the territory along the west and 
south coasts; and the last, all the rest 
of its extent; but this partition is un- 
known to the inhabitants and to Arabian 
geographers. Its native subdivisions 
are the Bahr-el-Tour-Sinai (Desert of 
Mount Sinai), in the north-west; the 
Héjaz (Land of Pilgrimage), Tehama, 
and Yemen, along the Red Sea; Hadra- 
maut, skirting the Indian Ocean; Oman 
(comprising the Muscat dominions) at 
its eastern extremity; E/-Hassa-Lachsa, 
or Bahrein, on the Persian Gulf; and 
lastly, Nejd, comprising all the centre 
‘of the peninsula. The great desert 
zone, which stretches through Africa 
and Asia, comprises the greater part 
of A., on which account much of the 
country’ is unknown. Its centre, in 
so far as explored by Europeans, is 
found to be table-land, attaining in 
some places an elevation of 8,000 feet, 
sloping north-east from a mountain 
chain prolonged from the Syrian Leb- 
anon down to the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, whence another chain extends 
north-east, parallel with the ocean as 
far as Oman. Granite, flanked with 
limestone, forms the basis of these moun- 
tains, which are in general from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet high. All north from the 
Héjaz to the Euphrates is a continuous 
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plain of moving sands, and a similar 
region occupies most of the southern 
half of the peninsula; mountain ranges 
in various directions traverse the central 
plateau, and the south-eastern coast is 
lined by mountains attaining an altitude 
of 5,000 feet; the shores are generally 
bare and uninviting, and a deficiency 
of water is almost universal; but wher- 
ever a spring is found, there is the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The climate is 
the driest in the world, and the heat is 
excessive in the plains, but temperate 
in the mountainous regions of Yemen 
and Hadramaut, and the winters are 
rigorous in the elevated regions of the 
Nejd. The simoom, or samiel, the hot 
wind of the desert, blows from the inte- 
rior towards the coast in all directions. 


The horse, which has been carefully bred 


here for several thousand years, forms 
an important branch of traffic. The 
wild ass of the desert is renowned for 
size and strength. The camel is the 
principal beast of burden, and the 
breed of Oman is celebrated for its 
beauty and swiftness. The inhabitants 
settled around the coast appear to be 
of a distinct origin from the Bedouins 
or true Arabs, who are the traditionally 
reputed descendants of Ishmael, and 
wander with their flocks and herds, 
dwelling in tents, and subsisting partly 
by plunder. The Wahabees, who form 
a distinct sect of Mohammedans, occupy 
the interior of the country, having sub- 
jected a great portion of it to their 
dominion at the commencement of the 
present century. Agricultural processes 
are very rude, and manufacturing per- 
haps at a lower ebb than in any other 
semi-civilized country. In spite of the 
backward condition of the population, 
the trade of A. is considerable, and large 
quantities of merchandise are brought 
by caravans and by sea from all the 
surrounding country, partly for internal 
consumption, and partly for distribu- 
tion among the numerous pilgrims and 
merchants who resort to the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. Mocha and 
Lohein are centres of a large coffee trade. 
Muscat and Aden have of late years 
risen to eminence as entrepéts for the 
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trade with India and the Persian Gulf. 
Djedda, the port of Mecca, is the other 
principal commercial town. A part of 
A. is under Egyptian rule; other parts 
compose the imaumats of Muscat and 
Yemen, the first-named of which is a 
state of some consequence. The rest 
of the country is shared among an un- 
certain number of petty states. The 
government of the Bedouins is strictly 
patriarchal in each of the numerous 
tribes. The religion of the country is 
Islamism, which had its origin here 
towards the end of the 6th century, 
replacing the Sabaism and Judaism 
which had previously been the prevailing 
forms of worship. The Arabic language 
called vulgar, to distinguish it from that 
of the Koran, is used over all the north 
of Africa, and extends even to the 
south-east of Asia, being among the 
most widely spread on the globe. The 
literary Arabic is still used in the liturgy 
of all Mussulmans. It was long the 
language of the sciences, arts, and civ- 
ilization, and its literature is the richest 
of all the ancient nations of the East. 
Pop., 12,000,000. 


Aral (d@’ral). A vast lake, or inland 
sea, in the west of Asia, separated from 
the Caspian, about 150 miles distant, 
by the rocky plateau of Ust-Urt. The 
length of the lake, from north to south, 
is 265 miles, and its breadth, from east 
to west, about 145 miles. It is thus 
one of the largest lakes in the world. 
For the most part it is comparatively 
shallow, the depth towards the west 
coast being 37 fathoms, and towards 
the centre only 1s fathoms. Navi- 
gation is dangerous on the lake, ow- 
ing to the frequency and violence of 
the winds, which prevail chiefly from 
the north-east. During winter the 
northern portion of the lake is completely 
ice-bound. It is fed by the Syr-Daria 
(the ancient Jaxartes), and by the 
Amu-Daria (the ancient Oxus), but it 
has no visible outlet. The evaporation, 
however, is so great as not only to main- 
tain an equilibrium, but even, it has 
been thought, as in the case of the 
Caspian, to produce a gradual: diminu- 
tion of the waters of the lake. 
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Aragon (dr’ra-gon). A captaincy-gen- 
eral, or, as it is usually called by Span- 
iards, a kingdom, in the north-east 
of Spain, lying to the south of the 
Pyrenees, by which it is separated from 
France. It is divided into the three 
provinces of Huesca, Teruel, and Sara- 
gossa, and its chief town isSaragossa. 
Formerly it was independent, but was 
united with Castile by the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella (A. D. 1479). 
It has an area of 17,976 square miles. 


Ararat, Mount (dr’ah-rat). [Turk. 
Agri-dagh; Armen. Masis.| A famous 
mountain of Armenia, and the culminat- 
ing point of western Asia, at the point of 
junction of the Russian, Turkish, and 
Persian empires, on the north-west of 
the province Azerbijan, 85 miles north 
north-west of Khoi; its north-west peak 
has an elevation of 17,230 feet above 
sea level. M.A. is commonly held 
to be the place where the Ark rested 
after the Flood. 


Arctic Ocean (drk’tik). The ocean 
lying around the North Pole, and with- 
in the limits of the Arctic Circle, though, 
less strictly speaking, the ocean may 
be said to overlap the circle, and to . 
extend to the northern shores of Europe, 
Asia, and America, where the physical 
conditions are approximately similar to 
those within the circle. Within the 
circle itself there is perpetual ice, 
though it is believed by some explorers 
that there is open water round the 
pole. Notwithstanding the researches of 
navigators, very little of this ocean 
has been explored. Whether the pole 
can ever be reached, is a question for 
the future to determine. 


Arcadia (dr-ka’di-a). A mountainous 
district in the heart of the Peloponnesus, 
now called the Morea, comprising the 
central part of the peninsula, and 
bounded on all sides by mountains. 
Originally it was named Pelasgia, after 
its first inhabitants, the Pelasgi. It 
was divided into several small states, 
which formed a confederation in 668 
B. C. The whole country joined the 
Achean League in 228 B. C., and was 
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incorporated with the Roman province 
of Achaia-in 146 B. C. The Greek and 
Roman poets celebrated the simplicity 
of Arcadian life and character, though 
not without a touch of satire; by some 
more modern poets, the country and its 
inhabitants have been idealized. Hence 
the phrase, ‘‘ Arcadian simplicity.” 


Areopagus (dr-e-dp’agiis). [Gr. Ares, 
Mars’ and pagos, a hill.) A rocky emi- 
nence at Athens, near the Acropolis, 
upon which a sovereign criminal court 
held its sittings. The judges were called 
Areopagites, and through a long period 
were greatly respected. 


Argentine Republic (d’jen-tin), form- 
erly the CoNFEDERATION oF La Pata, 
in South America. A confederation of 
states bounded north by Bolivia, east 
by Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Atlantic 
Ocean: south by Patagonia, and west 
* by the Chilian Andes. Length, 1,740 
miles; breadth, 1,000. Area, 603,271 
square miles.. The A. R. forms almost 
an oblong parrallelogram, with its surface 
for the most part level. The southern 
portion is composed of the pampas 
(flat grassy prairies), while the Andine 
provinces, on the other hand, are very 
mountainous in their character. The 
principal rivers are the La Plata, Parana, 
and Paraguay, with their numerous 
affluents; a chain of salt lakes intersects 
the southern division of the country. 
The mountain system of the republic 
comprehends some of the outliers of 
the Andes and Chiquitos chains. Both 
extremes of temperature are met with; 
the climate, though generally humid, 
is infinitely a healthful one. Soil gener- 
ally fertile; the cerials, cotton and 
fruits, being the chief staples. Vast 
herds of horses and cattle run wild on 
the pampas, and form the principal 
source of trade and wealth of the natives. 
Chief towns, Buenos Ayres, Concepcion, 
Corrientes, Tucuman, Salta. The interior 
of the country is populated by many 
nomad Indian tribes. Government. The 
‘executive power is vested in a president ; 
the legislature consists of two houses— 
a senate and chamber of deputies. 
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Roman Catholicism is the prevailing 
religion, but all others are tolerated. 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States monopolize the bulk of the foreign 
commerce. Most of it, however, is with 
the two former. 

The Rio de la Plata was discovered 
in 1516 by the Spaniards, who, in 1535, 
founded the city of Mendoza. In 1776, 
the Plate provinces were formed into 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. In 
1808, the states secured their independ- 
ence of Spain, the mother country, from 
which time till 1860 the country was 
a prey to civil strife. In 1868, the A. Kk. 
allied itself with Brazil and Uruguay, 
in the war against Lopez, the despot 
of Paraguay. In 1870, an insurrection 
broke out in the province of Entre Rios, 
which was not wholly suppressed till 
early in 1881. 


Arizona (dr-i-zo/nah). A territory 
of the American Union, bounded north 
by Nevada and Utah, east by New 
Mexico, south by Mexico and west by 
California. Area, 113,916 square miles, 
or 72,906,304 acres. Elevated plateaux, 
intersected by mountain ranges—the 
Mogollon in the east, the Sierra del 
Carrigo in the north, and the Pinoleno 
chain in the south—and interspersed 
with fertile valleys and arid wastes, 
form the leading superficial features of 
this territory. Its principal river is 
the Colorado, with its affluents, of 
which the Gila is the principal, taking an 
easterly course across the country. The 
surface is well timbered in the river 
bottoms, and pine and cedar forests 
range over the Mogollon and Pinoleno 
Mountains. Grazing lands cover about 
three-fourths of the entire area, or 
5,000,000 acres. Agriculture is yet in its 
infancy, irrigation on a large scale being 
required to counteract the excessive 
dryness of the soil. The chief available 
wealth of A. lies in its mineral re- 
sources; silver ore and iron are exten- 
sively mined, and nickel, platinum, gyp- 
sum, cinnabar, quicksilver, and coal, 
have been discovered. Salt is found in 
large and valuable deposits. The climate, 
though warm, is, on the whole, endurable 
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and healthful. Prescott, Tucson, La Paz, 
Gila City, Callville, and Mohave City, 
are the principal towns. Southern A. 
is the home of the Apaches, whose dep- 
redations form a constant obstacle to 
advancing civilization and industry. 
The Numas, Pimas, and other tribes 
along the Colorado, are friendly towards 
the whites, and may be termed semi- 
civilized. The first settlement of A. was 
made in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, by the Spanish Jesuits, who con- 
tinued to make great progress in estab- 
lishing colonization, until their extermi- 
nation by the Apaches. It subsequently 
became a part of New Mexico, until its 
dissociation therefrom in 1863. Pop. 
1900, 122,931. 


Arkan’sas. A south-west State of the 
American Union, bounded north by 
Missouri, east by the Mississippi, south 
by Louisiana and Texas, and west by 
Texas and the Indian Territory. Length 
north to south, 242 miles; breadth, 
from 170 to 229 miles. Area, 52,198 
square miles, or 33,406,720 acres. The 
eastern portion of the state lies low, 
and may be described as a marshy 
plain, watered by many lagoons, and 
subject, for the most part, to annual 
inundations of the Mississippi and its 
feeders. The centre is intersected by 
the Ozark Mountains, dividing the state 
into two unequal portions, each possess- 
ing distinct climatic features. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Arkansas, which 
passes through the state from west to 
east; the White, the St. Francis, the 
Red, the Washita. These rivers being 
navigable, fill, to a great extent, the 
place of inland roads. ‘The climate is 
damp andunhealthful in the eastern part; 
but in the middle and west it is com. 
paratively salubrious. The hilly regions 
of the state afford an abundance of 
timber of various kinds. The minerals 
of A. comprise iron, coal, lead, zinc, 
salt, gypsum, and maganese. Its soil 
is various in quality, and the State con- 
tains about 2,000,000 acres of improved 
land. Cotton and maize form the prin- 
cipal crops. Live stock is largely reared, 
As a cotton state A. is among the 
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most productive, and it carries on an 
extensive trade with New Orleans. The 
principal centres of population and trade 
are Little Rock (capital), Arkansas Post, 
Van Buren, Camden, and Fort Smith. 
Education is well cared for throughout 
the state, and all religious denominations 
are represented by churches adequate to 
their respective numbers. Pop. under 
the last census, 1,311,564. 


Arles (arl). A city of France, in the 
department of Bouches du Rhone, about 
46 miles north-west of Marseilles. A. 
was the Arelate of the Romans. It was 
an important town at the time of 
Cesar’s invasion, about so B.C. ene 
afterwards received a Roman colony, 
of which there are many remains, in- 
cluding a magnificent amphitheatre, 
and a palace built by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, about A. D. 306. A. was the 
seat of the Merovingian kings in the 
6th century. It now carries on a con- 
siderable trade, and has manufactures 
in silk, etc., besides furnishing a market 
for the products of the surrounding 
country. The population of the city 
in 1891 was about 14,000. 


Armada (ar-mda’dah). [Sp., from L. 
armatus, armed.] The famous Spanish 
armament, so called, consisted of 130 
ships of war, besides transports, etc., 
2,650 great guns, 20,000 soldiers, 11,000 
sailors, and 2,000 volunteers, under the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, and 180 
priests and monks. It sailed from the 
Tagus May 28-30, 1588, and arrived in 
the channel July 19, 1588, and was 
defeated the next day by Drake and 
Howard. Ten fire-ships having been 
sent into the enemies’ fleet, they cut 
their cables, put to sea, and endeavored 
to return to their rendezvous between — 
Calais and Gravelines; the English fell 
upon them, took many ships, and Ad- 
miral Howard maintained a running 
fight from the 21st of July to the 28th, 
obliging the shattered fleet to bear away 
for Scotland and Ireland, where a 
storm dispersed them, and the remainder 
of the armament returned by the North 
Sea to Spain. The Spaniards lost 
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fifteen capital ships in the engagement, 

-and 5,000 men; seventeen ships were 
lost or taken on the coast of Ireland, and 
upwards of 5,000 men were drowned, 
killed, or taken prisoners. The English 
lost but one ship. About one-third of 
the armament returned to Spain. 


Armenia (dr-mé’ni-a). [The Minnt 
of Scripture.}| A country of Western 
Asia, extending from the Caucasus on 
the north to the mountains of Kurdistan 
on the south, and from the Euphrates 
(which separates it from Asia Minor) 
on the west, to near the Caspian on 
the east. It is subdivided among the 
Turkish pashalics of Erzeroum, Kars, 
and Van, and parts of the Persian 
province of Azerbijan, and the Russian 
government of Transcaucasia. The na- 
tive Armenians, estimated at one-seventh 
of the whole population, are distinguished 
_for their enterprise in commercial and 
banking transactions. The Armenian 
Christians mostly belong to an eccle- 
siastical establishment of their own, 
similar in many respects to the Greek 
Church; but many have adhered to 
the Roman Catholic faith. Chief towns, 
Kars and Erzeroum. Christian popu- 


lation about 1,000,000, with an equal. 


number of Kurds, Turks, Tarters, etc. 
In 1878, after the Russo-Turkish war, 
Russia acquired the districts of Kars 
and Ardahan. The Armenians suffered 
severely in life and property from the 
invasion of Kurds in 1882, and in 1895 
such frightful massacres took place that 
the great powers of Europe were moved 
to demand thorough measures of reform 
from the Sultan in the government of 
A. The Sultan temporized and delayed 
until the powers sent armed ships to 
Constantinople, and for a time the 
existence of the Turkish Empire was 
threatened. 


Asia (a’shia), the largest of the five 
great divisions of the globe, comprises 
all the countries lying to the east of 
Europe and north of Africa. “It is 
separated from Europe on the west by 
the Ural Mountains, and by the Caspian, 
Black, and Mediterranean Seas; from 


Africa, on the south-west, by the Red’ 
Sea and the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, and 
from the extreme north-west portion 
of America by Behring Strait. Area, 
17,805,146 square miles; or about four 
times the size of Europe. 

Central A. consists of two great 
plateaux—a higher and a lower—inter- 
sected by numerous mountain chains 
and elevated ranges of country. Of 
these, the eastern system comprehends 
Thibet and the great sandy desert of 
Gobi, from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above 
sea level; the western the plateau of Iran 
(Persia), having a general elevation of 
4,000 feet. Both these districts absorb 
about two-fifths of the whole continent. 
The lowlands of A. may be divided 
into: 1, The Chinese, extending from. 
Pekin nearly to the tropic; 2, Indo- 
Chinese, comprehending Cambodia and 
Siam; 3, The great triangular plain 
of Hindostan; 4, Syria and Arabia; 
5, Siberia, stretching along the Polar 
Sea from the Ural Mountains to the 
Pacific, and in extent more than one- 
half of all the others; and 6, Tur- 
kestan, a desert waste of country border- 
ing on the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral. 
The principal mountain systems of i ie 
are the Great and Litile Alu ranges, 
extending from Turkestan across the 
centre of the continent to Kamtschatka, 
and having a superior altitude of 11,000 
feet; the Kien-luen, in Thibet, 16,000 
feet; the Himalayas, separating Hin- 
dostan from Thibet, and the loftiest 
chain in the world, Mount Everest, 
its highest summit, being 29,100 feet 
above sea level; the Ural, dividing 
Siberia from Europe; the Khang-kat 
and Pe-ling in China; the Ghauts in 
southern Hindostan; the Hindoo-Coosh, 
dividing Caubul from Turkestan; and 
the range of Mount Taurus, in Asia 
Minor; with the Caucasus, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and forming 
the southern frontier of Russia and 
Asia. The principal rivers of A. empty- 
ing into the Arctic Ocean are the Obi, 
Yenesei, Ural; Lena, and their affluents, 
all rising on the north slope of the Alti; 
falling into the Pacific Ocean and China 
Sea, the chief are the Amoor, Yang- 
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tse-kiang, Hoang-ho, and Cambodia, 
into the Bay of Bengal and Indian 
Ocean, the Irawaddy, Brahmapootra, 
Ganges, and Indus; while west the 
Tigris and Euphrates emerge into the 
Persian Gulf. The lakes of Asia, ex- 
cept the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, 
and Lake Baikal, are of trifling im- 
portance and are little known. These 
three, especially the first and third, are 
of large dimensions and considerable 
interest, but they are much smaller 
than the lakes of North America. 
Unlike the principal lakes of the New 
World, they receive rivers and have 
no outlet. In this respect they ap- 
proximate in some measure the con- 
dition of the interior of Africa and 
Australia, but the physical features of 
these central plains are distinct. There 
are many salt lakes in Central A., and 
some extensive volcanic districts. Of 
the Asiatic Islands, those of the /ndian 
Archipelago are the principal, and are 
separately described. The Japanese 
Islands are very remarkable and ex- 
tensive, and are even now only par- 
tially known. The Andaman group and 
other islands of the Indian Ocean are 
partly volcanic and partly coralline. 
Ceylon belongs to the Indian peninsula. 
The mineral products of A. are numerous 
and have been known from remote 
antiquity. The vegetation of A. varies 
with its different regions. North of 
Lat. 60° scarcely any vegetable products 
are seen except birches, mosses, and 
lichens. The Zodlogy of the north of 
A. partakes of the character of that of 
Northern Europe. In the central and 
southern countries are found the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, Bengal tiger, and 
many other formidable animals, with 
the camel, aurochs, yak, musk-deer, 
argal, Thibet goat; and it is believed 
that all the domestic animals of Europe 
(the sheep perhaps excepted) have been 
originally derived from A. Among rep- 
tiles, the Indian python, with the cobra- 
de-capello, and the gavial or crocodile 
of the Ganges, are formidable in the 
highest degree.—A. is considered the 
cradle of the human race, from whence 
the various nations and tribes have 
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issued to people the other parts of the 
world. The number of foreigners who 
have migrated to and settled in A. 
is small compared to those who have 
left it. The number of Europeans 
in India may be estimated at 150,000, 
and the races inhabiting A. may be 
divided into: 1, The Semitic, including 
Syrians, Jews, Arabs, and the descend- 
ants of the ancient Chaldeans or Ara- 
means; 2, the Persian Kurds, Ossetes, 
Armenians, Georgians, Mingrelians; 3, 
the Turks, forming a numerous race of 
Central A.; the Samoiédes, in northern 
A.; 5, the Mongals, Buriats, Kalmucks, 
Tunguses, and other tribes in north- 
eastern A.; 6, the Japanese, and Chinese; 
7, the Malays, peopling Malaysia and 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The following are the principal coun- 
tries of A.: Asiatic Russia, Japan, the 
Chinese Empire, Eastern Turkestan, 
Western Turkestan, Afghanistan, Be- 
luchistan, Persia, Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, 
India, and Farther India (including 
Siam, Burmah, Cochin-China, etc.); to 
which ought to be added the Eastern 
Archipelago. 


Asia Mi’nor, or ANATOLIA, forms the 
western peninsula of Asia, having east, 
Armenia and Mesopotamia; south, Syria 
and the Mediterranean; west, the igean 
Sea, and north the sea of Marmora and 
Black Sea. Area. Estimated at 269,- 
ooo square miles. Two mountain chains 
run nearly east and west, the district 
between forming an elevated table- 
land studded with mountains, while 
the country interior to this plateau is 
watered on each side by short rivers. 
The Taurus mountain chain trends east 
and west, near its south coast rising 
frequently from 8,000 to 10,000 feet; 
and near the north coast runs the other 
chain, less continuous and lofty, but 
comprising Mounts Olympus, Ida, and 
Gargarus, famous in classic story. On 
the north-east are the mountain ranges 
of Anti-Taurus; elevation of the highest, 
Arjish Tag, 13,000 feet. North of these 
is the Euxine or Zazian range. Shores 
greatly indented; principal inlets, the 
gulfs of Adelia and Makri on the south: 
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those of Samos, Cos, Scala-Nova, Smyrna 
and Adramyti on the west, and those of 
Ismid and Sinope on the north coast. 
Chief rivers, the Hizil-Irmak (ancient 
Halys), Yishil-Irmak, and Sakaria (an- 
cient Iris and Sangarius), flowing into 
the Black Sea; the Kodus, Grimalki, and 
Mendere (ancient Hermus, Cnicus, and 
Meander), into the Agean; the Si- 
hoon and Jihown (ancient Sarus and 
Pyramus), into the Mediterranean; and 
the Euphrates, forming the eastern 
frontier. There are numerous fresh 
and salt-water lakes; Tuz-gol is the 
largest of the latter, and yields a great 
quantity of salt. The climate varies 
with the locality, the elevated regions 
being cold and humid, the plains warm 
and fertile. The mines produce copper, 
silver, lead, iron, alum, nitre; and rock 
salt is also abundant. Rice, barley, 
maize, sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
opium, and most of the products of 
Southern Europe flourish; and the 
mountains in the north abound with 
good timber. Other products are wool, 
silk, gall-nuts, skins, furs, cochineal, 
madder, sponge, and meerschaum clay. 
Manufactures: Leather, carpets, cotton, 
and woolen stuffs. The population 
consists mostly of Turks and Greeks, 
with some Armenians and Jews, and 
wandering tribes of Kurds, etc. Princt- 
pal cities: Smyrna, Brusa, Trebizond, 
Kutayah, Angora, Koneh (ancient Ico- 
nium), Kaisariyeh (ancient Ce@sarea), 
and Scutari. This region was anciently 
the seat of the famous kingdoms of Troy 
and Lydia, and afterwards formed a 
proconsulship under the Romans. It 
gave birth to Homer, Thales, Pythag- 
oras, Herodotus, and many others of 
the most distinguished poets, philoso- 
phers, historians, and artists of antiquity, 
and ruins scattered over almost every 
portion of the surface attest its former 
wealth and prosperity. Pop., 10,900,000. 


Assyria (ds-sir’re-ah). An ancient em- 
pire of Asia, supposed to derive its 
name from Asshur, the son of Shem. 
It lay to the east of the Tigris; though 
the name is sometimes used for larger 
territory, so as to include Media, Persia, 


Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and Pales- 
tine, except the kingdom of Judah. 
The Assyrian empire seems to have 
sprung out of the older Chaldean or 
Babylonian empire, into which it was 
ultimately absorbed. According to the 
Greek legends, however, the Assyrian 
empire was founded by Ninus. Its 
chief city was Nineveh. In 606 B. C. 
Nineveh was taken, and the Assyrian 
empire destroyed by Cyaxares, the king 
of Media. The religion of the Assyrians 
was nearly identical with that of the 
Babylonians. Under the rule of the 
Mohammedans, the fine country which 
was formerly Assyria is now little more 
than a desert. It almost corresponds 
to the modern Kurdestan. Huge mounds 
cover what were once splendid palaces, 
and busy and populous towns. The 
discoveries of Botta, Layard, and others, 
have furnished us of late years with 
almost all our knowledge of Assyrian 
history, except what we derive from the 
Scripture records, which, however, the 
researches of these explorers have re- 
markably confirmed. 


Athens (dth’enz). [Gr. Athene, a 
name of Minerva.] A city of Greece, 
capital of the kingdom, and of the gov- 
ernment of Attica, in a small plain on 
the north-west side of the Gulf of 
gina, between the rivers Ilissus east 
and Cephissus west, five miles from its 
harbor, the Pireus. . The Acropolis, or 
ancient centre of A., and on which 
most of its noblest monuments are 
placed, is an isolated rocky height, 
rising 150 feet above the adjacent plain, 
and 1,138 feet above sea level. Its 
summit is enclosed by walls 2,330 yards 
in circuit. The modern city is built 
mostly on its west and north sides, in 
which directions many new thorough- 
fares have been laid out. The Acro- 
polis, or ancient citadel surmounted 
by the Parthenon, an edifice of white 
marble, 228 feet in length by roo feet 
in breadth, is still tolerably perfect; 
the Erectheum; the Propylea; the Tem- 
ple of Theseus; the Areopagus; the 
Eleusinicum, etc. 
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A. is reported to have been founded 
by an Egyptian colony under Cecrops, 
about B. C. 1550. The sovereignty 
descended in his family until 1068, 
when an aristocratical was substituted 
for the monarchical form of govern- 
ment and the title of king exchanged 
for that of archon. After the death of 
Hippias, 510, and with the laws of 
Clisthenes, began the period of pure 
democracy, which continued till the 
reduction of Greece to a Roman province 
B. C. 146. The other most notable 
events in the history of A. are: the 
legislation of Draco, 624; that of Solon, 
594; the tyranny of Pisistratus, 560; the 
three Median wars, 492-449, which gave 
to A. the supremacy in Greece; the 
administration of Pericles, 461-429. 
Sylla took A. and proclaimed her a 
tributary of Rome, B. C. 86. But 
while A. thus saw every trace of her 
political importance vanish, she rose 
to an empire scarcely less flattering, to 
which Rome itself was obliged to bow. 
Her conquerors looked upon her as the 
teacher and arbiter of taste, philosophy, 
and science; and all the Romans who 
were ambitious of literary attainments 
flocked to A. in order to acquire them. 
In A. D. 398, A. was taken and sacked 
by Alaric, and after that dreadful 
visitation sank into insignificance. It 
became the seat of Greek government 
in 1835. Pop. 1896, 111,486. 


Atlan’tic Ocean. The ocean lying be- 
tween the continents of Africa and Eu- 
rope and the continents of North and 
South America. It is divided by the 
equator into the North and the South 
Atlantic, and is supposed to extend from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic Seas, perhaps 
from pole to pole; but, measuring from 
the icy barrier of the north to the 
similar barrier of the south, it is about 
9,000 miles in length, while its mean 
breadth is about 2,700 miles. It covers 
an area of 25,000,000 Square miles. 
This ocean has been sounded (about 
go miles from St. Thomas, in the West 
Indies) to a depth of 3,875 fathoms, 
or 23,250 feet. Its deepest part, how- 
ever, is believed to be much farther 
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north, immediately to the south of the 
Great Bank of Newfoundland. Animal 
life abounds in the A. to a much greater 
depth than was formerly supposed, 
though beyond 6,000 feet it gradually 
diminishes. The A. is the most stormy 
sea in the world, as the Pacific is the 
most tranquil. The principal currents 
in the A. are the Equatorial Current and 
the Gulf Stream. The shore line of the 
A. is more than 50,000 miles. 


Augsburg (Swegs’boorg). [Ancient, Au- 
gusta Vindelicorum.] A city of Bavaria, 
and of Suabia, at the confluence of 
the rivers Lech and Wertach, 3 5 miles 
west north-west of Munich. This city 
is the principal arsenal of the kingdom, 
the centre of the commerce of Southern 
Germany, and of the banking and ex- 
change operations between it and South- 
ern Europe. A. is an ancient and pictur- 
esquely built city, and, among its many 
fine public buildings, contains the pal- 
ace of the former prince-bishop, in 
which was presented by the Protestants 
to the Emperor Charles V., 1530, the 
celebrated Confession of A., a formu- 
lary drawn up by Luther and Melanc- 
thon, which was the occasion of a sepa- 
ration between the followers of Luther 
and the party who called themselves 
the Evangelical Reformed Church, which 
has continued ever since. M, anufactures: 
Textile fabrics, gold and silver wares, 
watches, jewelry, etc. This city is also 
known in history for the League of A. 
here concluded against France, July 9, 
1686; negotiated by William, Prince of 
Orange, and signed by the Emperor 
Leopold I., the kings of Spain and 
Sweden, several German states, and 
afterwards by England. Pop., 50,067. 


Australia (aus-trd’le-ah). Anisland con- 
tinent on the south-east of Asia, between 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. 
Although the surface of A. is still im- 
perfectly known, great progress has 
been made of late years in exploring 
it. The interior, instead of being an 
arid desert, as was long supposed, is 
now found to be rich and fertile in 
many places, and admirably adapted 
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for pasturage and even for the growth 
of corn. A series of mountain ranges 
runs parallel to the coasts, but all of 
comparatively moderate elevation. The 
chief European settlements lie near the 
coasts, including New South Wales, 
West A., South A., Victoria, and Queens- 
land. An extensive tract, between 
West A. and Queensland, still remains 
uncolonized. The climate of the north- 
ern part of the continent, being situated 
in the Torrid Zone, is necessarily very 
hot; but that of the various colonies 
is temperate and salubrious, though in 
general very dry. The minerals of A. 
are very valuable, and its gold fields, 
especially those of Victoria, are the 
most extensive in the world. Much of 
its vegetation, and also many of its 
wild animals, are peculiar to A. The 
aborigines of A. are a race of negroes, 
"in some respects resembling those of 
Africa. Their number is rapidly de- 
creasing in the presence of the white 
man. The whole of the European 
colonies of A. have been formed since 
towards the close of the roth century, 
but their progress has been exceedingly 
rapid. Tasmania, formerly called Van 
Dieman’s Land, is an island to the south 
of Victoria, from which it is separated 
by Bass Straits, 129 miles wide. The 
whole of A. belongs to Britain. Its 
length from east to west is about 2,400 
miles; its extreme breadth, from Cape 
York to Wilson’s Promontory, is about 
2,000 miles; and its area has been esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 square miles. The 
total white Pop. of the continent is 
about 2,600,000. A. was first discovered 
by the Dutch in 1606, and Captain Cook 
- explored the whole eastern coast, from 
Cape Howe to Cape York,in 1770. The 
first British settlement was at Port 
Jackson (Sydney), in 1788. 


Austria (aus’tre-ah), or the AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN Empire, a compact territory 
occupying a large portion of central and 
south-eastern Europe. The body of the 
empire lies in the interior of Europe, 
though, by means of the southern projec- 
tion of Dalmatia, it has about 1,200 miles 
of sea-coast on the Adriatic. The prov- 
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inces of A. are divided into two classes: 
Cis-Leithan and Trans-Leithan. These 
terms have reference to a small affluent 
of the river Raab, which forms for some 
distance the boundary between Lower 
A. and Hungary, and thus marks the 
division between the German and Hun- 
garian provinces. To the Czs-Leithan 
provinces belong Lower A., Upper A., 
Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
Coast Districts, Tyrol and Vorarl-berg, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, Bu- 
kowina, and Dalmatia. To the Trans- 
Leithan provinces belong Hungary, 
Transylvania, Croatia, and Slavonia. 
The Turkish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were added practically to 
the Austrian dominion by the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878. The capital of A. is 
Vienna. The surface is very varied in 
character, consisting of extensive plains, 
broad valleys, and high mountains. 
The mountains and hill ranges which 
are found in different parts of the 
country belong to two great systems: 
the Hercyno-Carpathian chain and the 
Alps. The rivers of A. include the 
middle course of the Danube, and the 
upper course of the Elbe, Vistula, 
Dniester, and Adigé. In mineral wealth 
A.is inferior to no other European coun- 
try, and its vegetable products are val- 
uable and varied, according to the differ- 
ent climates of the north and the south. 
Though A. is as a country so compact, its 
inhabitants comprise a variety of races. 
The most numerous are the Slavonzans, 
or Slavs, who form nearly one-half of the 
total population, and are met with in 
the provinces of the north, east, and 
south. Next rank the Germans, who num- 
ber about 10,500,000, and form nearly 
the entire population of Upper and Lower 
A. and of Salzburg, and are also very 
numerous in Styria and Tyrol. The 
Magyars of Hungary, who are supposed 
to belong to the Asiatic family of 
nations, number about 7,500,000. The 
Roumanians, found chiefly in Tran- 
sylvania, amount to nearly 3,000,000. 
To these must be added a number of 
Albanians and Greeks; about 675,000 
Italians, found in Tyrol and in. the 
maritime districts of Illyria and Dal- 
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matia; about 1,000,000 Jews, scattered 
about in various parts of the empire, 
but most numerous in Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Galicia, and Hungary; and a 
number of Gypsies, Turks, Armenians, 
English and French, in various parts. 
The Pop. of A. H. in 1890 was 42,929,- 
296, of whom 28,000,000 are Roman 
Catholics, more than 3,000,000 belong 
to the Greek Church, and about 3,- 
000,000 are Protestants. The govern- 
ment of A. is a limited monarchy, 
hereditary in the house of Hapsburg- 
Lathringen. It has become moulded, 
since 1867, into a bipartite state, con- 
sisting of a German or ‘“Cisleithan’’ 
monarchy, and a Magyar or ‘‘Trans- 
leithan”’ kingdom, the former commonly 
known as A. Proper, and the latter as 
Hungary. Each of the two countries 
has its own laws, parliament, ministers, 
and government; and the sole connect- 
ing tie between them consists—aside 
from the person of the sovereign, whose 
free election, under certain conditions, 
is claimed by the Magyars—in a body 
known as the Delegations, or ‘parlia- 
ment of 120 members, one-half of 
whom are chosen by and represent the 
legislature of A. Proper, and the other 
half that of Hungary. Within the 
jurisdiction of the Delegations are all 
‘matters affecting the common interests 
of the two countries, notably foreign 
affairs, war, and finances, each of these 
having its own executive department. 
According to the military law, the obli- 
gation for service is universal; the time 
of service in the line is two years; in the 
reserve, seven years; in the landwehr, 
two years. 

The present archduchy of A. (Upper 
and Lower A.) was anciently inhabited 
by the Celtic tribe of the Norici, and 
was conquered by the Romans, 1s B. 
C. During the decline of the Roman 
Empire, Noricum was invaded by the 
Avari. Charlemagne annexed the coun- 
try of the Avari to his empire, and the 
territory was called the Eastern Mark, 
or Ostreich, whence its present name, 
Leopold I., grandson of Adalbert of 
Bamberg, was made Margrave of A. 
984. Frederick I. (Barbarossa) greatly 
enlarged A., and erected it into a 
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separate duchy, 1156. The extinction 
of the male branch of the ducal line 
in 1246 was the beginning of a long 
anarchy, which ended Nov. 25, 1276, 
by the resignation of Ottocar II. in 
favor of Rodolph of Hapsburg, from 
which is derived the power of the great 
house of Hapsburg, which has ever 
since ruled A. 


Austerlitz (ows’tur-lits). An historic 
small town of Moravia, on the Littawa, 
13 miles south-east of Brinn, which has 
given its name to a famous battle fought 
Dec. 2, 1805, in which the combined 
Russian and Austrian armies were de- 
feated with great slaughter by the 
French under Napoleon I. 


Averno § (a-vatr’no). [L. <Avernus, 
without a bird.] A famous lake of 
Italy, 10 miles west of Naples, near the 
Bay of Baiz. It occupies the crater 
of an extinct volcano, about half a mile 
in diameter, is very deep, and has no 
outlet. It was anciently surrounded 
by dense forests, and so wunhealthful 
that it was believed no bird could fly 
over it without being destroyed (whence 
its name). Its banks are now occupied 
by gardens and vineyards. The ancients 
made it the entrance of hell, by which 
Ulysses and A=neas descended into the 
lower regions. 


Avignon (a’-vénydn ). A city of France, 
the capital of the department of Vau- 
cluse. It is situated on the left bank of 
the Rhone, just above the junction of 
that river with the Durance. Though 
the streets of A. are narrow and crooked, 
many of the churches and other build- 
ings are elegant and striking; and the 
cathedral, which belongs to the rath 
century, and a palace, which was the 
residence of the Popes from 1305 to 
1377, are especial objects of interest. 
The neighborhood is very beautiful. 
A. is the seat of an archbishopric, and 
was formerly the seat of a university. 
Its Pop. in 1891 was 43,453. 


_ Aztecs (dz’tek), The name of the mest 
interesting of the indigenous nations or 
tribes of America, and the most power- 
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ful of those who occupied the plateau 
of Anahuac, or Mexico, at the time of 
the conquest in the 16th century. Their 
history has been traced to the r2th 
century. They founded Tenochtitlan 
(now Mexico) in 1325; and were sub- 
jugated by Cortez in 1519. They were 
highly civilized, and had made great 
progress in the arts, as evinced by 
representations of their paintings, and 
their architectural and sculptural monu- 
ments. All that we know of the political, 
social, and religious practices, customs, 
and organization of the A., whose 
subversion forms the most dramatic 
incident in the history of this continent, 
is found in the two following works: 
Humboldt’s Histoire politique du Roy- 
‘aume de la Nouvelle Espagne; and Lord 
Kingsborough’s On the Antiquities of 
Mexico. 


- Baalbec, or BALBEC (bal/bék). An an- 
cient city of Syria, celebrated for the 
magnificence of its ruins. It was called 
by the Greeks Heliopolis, or the City of 
the Sun. When the city was in a 
flourishing state, its wealth must have 
been very great, arising from its com- 
merce with Tyre, its connection with 
Palmyra, and probably also from a 
traffic with India. It was sacked by 
the Arabs A. D. 748, and by Tamerlane 
about A. D. 1400. It has also suffered 
severely from earthquakes, more espe- 
cially by an earthquake in 1759, which 
completed the ruin which the Arabs, 
Tartars, and Turks had begun. It is 
now an insignificant village. Its princi- 
pal ruins are those of the Great Temple, 

the Temple of the Sun (which, though 

much smaller than the Great Temple, 
is still larger than the Parthenon at 
Athens), and the Circular Temple (used 
down to the roth century as a Christian 
Church). B. is about 35 miles north- 
west of Damascus, and 38 miles south- 
east of Tripoll. 


Babylon (bdb’e-lon). The earliest post- 
diluvial city, and the oldest in the 
world of which there are any traces 
remaining, in an extensive plain on the 
Euphrates, 60 miles south of Bagdad. 


The modern town Hillah occupies a por- 
tion of its site. According to Herodotus, 
the walls of B. were 60 miles in circum- 
ference, 87 feet thick, and 350 feet 
high, built of brick, and containing 25 
gates of solid brass, and 250 towers. 
Its suspended gardens were one of the 
wonders of the world. Its most re- 
markable ruins are the Kasr or palace, 
and the Birs Nimroud. Founded by 
Nimrod, B. became, under Belus, the 
capital of the Assyrian empire. In the 
time of Herodotus it was still the most 
important city in the world. It declined 
afterwards till the time of Alexander 
the Great, who chose it for the capital 
of his empire in Asia. He would have 
made it more magnificent than it had 
been, but his untimely death and the 
founding of Seleucia precipitated its 
decay. The Jews were in captivity at 
B. from 604 to 536 B. C. 


Babylo’nia. An ancient empire of 
Middle Asia, bounded north by Mesopo- 
tamia, east by the Tigris, south by the 
Persian Gulf, and west by the Arabian 
desert, nearly corresponding with the ac- 
tual province of Bagdad. The country, 
now a desolate waste, was in ancient 
times famous for its fertility. According 
to Scripture the empire of B. was founded 
by Nimrod, B. C. 2640. About 1993, 
Belus, who reigned in Nineveh, made 
Babylon the capital of his empire, called 
the First Empire of Assyria. He had for 
successors, Ninus, Semiramis, Ninyas, 
and a number of other unknown kings, 
till Sardanapalus, who perished in 759. 
Assyria was then almost separated from 
Nineveh, and had a series of kings, the 
most celebrated of whom is -Nabon- 
assar. In 680, B. was again submitted 
to Nineveh, but in 625 Nineveh was, 
in turn, submitted to it, and Assyria 
became a province of B. till its subju- 
gation by Cyrus. B. was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, 331 B. C.; by the 
Arabs, 632 A. D.; and finally by the 
Turks, who still possess it. 


Bab-el-Mandeb (beib-ail-mdn’déb), [the 
Gate of Tears]. The name of the strait 
between Arabia and Africa, connecting 
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the Red Sea with the Gulf of Aden and 
the Indian Ocean. The strait is about 
twenty miles in breadth. Within the 
strait, about one and one-half miles 
from the Arabian shore, is the island 
of Perim, now held by Great Britain 
as a fort. The strait to the west of this 
island is called the Great Strait, and that 
to the east of it the Little Strait. The 
latter is most frequented by vessels, on 
account of its more moderate depth, 
and consequently better anchorage. To 
the south of the Great Strait, near the 
coast of Africa, are eight small islands, 
or rocks, called the ‘‘ Eight Brothers.”’ 
The currents are usually very strong in 
these straits. The name B.-M. is sup- 
posed to have been suggested by the 
frequent disasters caused by the force 
of the currents and the winds. 


Bactria, or Bactriana (bdk’tre-ah). 
An ancient country of Central Asia, 
lying to the north of the Hindu Kush, and 
south of the river Oxus. Anciently the 
centre of a powerful kingdom, it passed, 
in the 7th century B. C., under the 
dominion of the Medes, and not long 
after formed part of the conquests of 
Cyrus. In the 4th century B. C. it 
was conquered, like the rest of Western 
Asia, by the armies of Alexander the 
Great; but, in the following century, it 
was again raised to the rank of an in- 
dependent kingdom by the successful 
revolt of Theodotus, the Greek satrap. 
It was subsequently governed by suc- 
cessive dynasties, of whom very little 
is known. In its earliest history B. 
was connected with some of the most 
important movements of the Indo- 
European races, but its modern history 
is of little importance. The province 
of Balkh, formerly the most northern 
province of Afghanistan, but now sub- 
ject to the Khan of Bokhara, corresponds 
to the ancient B. 


Bag’dad, or Bacn’pap. A pashalic, or 
government, in the south-east of Asiatic 
Turkey, of which the capital is also 
Bagdad. The pashalic comprehends 
ancient Babylonia and Assyria, and 
consists partly of deserts and partly 
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of fertile plains, which lie for the most 
part between the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. The city of B. lies on the 
east and west banks of the Tigris, about 
200 miles in a direct line, above the junc- 
tion of that river with the Euphrates. 
It was formerly the capital of the great 
empire of the Caliphs, and was renown- 
ed for its commerce and for its wealth. 
Although it has declined from its former 
greatness, it is still a flourishing city. 
It has manufactures of silk, cotton, and 
leather goods, and carries on a consider- 
able trade with Aleppo, Damascus, and 
Basra. The old town lies on the west 
bank of the river, and the new town on 
the opposite bank. In a burial ground 
outside the walls of the former is a 
tomb of Zobeide, wife of the famous 
Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, and the hero- 
ine of one of the best-known stories of 
the Arabian Nights. The East India 
Company used to maintain a resident 
in B. with a large establishment, but 
his post is now replaced by that of a 
consul-general and political agent. The 
whole district has suffered greatly from 
plagues. The Pop. of the pashalic is 
estimated at 2,000,000; that of the city 
at from 50,000 to 100,000, consisting 
chiefly of Turks and Arabs. 


Baffin’s Bay. An extensive gulf, or 
sea, on the north-east coast of North 
America, between that continent and the 
western coast of Greenland. It derives 
its name from the English navigator, 
William Baffin, by whom it was first 
explored (A. D. 1616). It is connected 
with the Arctic Ocean by Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow Strait, and with 
the Atlantic by Davis Strait. It is 
navigable for only about two months 
in the year, but is a great resort for the 
whale and seal fisheries. The Danes 
have settlements on Disco and Whale 
Islands, which lie respectively to the 
east and the north of the bay. 


Baltic Sea (bawl’tik). The great gulf, 
or sea, stretching towards the north of 
Europe, and bordered by Sweden, Rus- 
sia, the German Empire, and Denmark. 
Its length from north to south is nearly 
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goo miles and its breadth from roo to 200 
miles. Its western shore is rocky, but 
not high; while on the east the shores 
are low and sandy. The B. is generally 
shallow, especially on the western side; 
and owing to the number of rivers which 
pour into it—the Neva, the Niemen, the 
Vistula, etc—the water is not very 
salt. The Gulfs of Bothnia and Fin- 
land are included under the general 
name-of the B. The greater part of 
these gulfs is usually frozen over during 
the entire winter, and in the southern 
half of the sea (the B. proper) the 
harbors and bays are blocked with ice 
from the latter part of December to 
the beginning of April. There are three 
passages from the North Sea through 
the Skager Rack and Kattegat into the 
B.,—the Sound (between Sweden and 
the island of Zealand), the Great Belt 
- (between Zealand and Fiinen), and the 
Little Belt (between Finen and Jutland). 
Of these the most frequented is the 
Sound. Among the islands belonging 
to the B. are the Aland Islands, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
Gothland, lying farther south. The towns 
of Sveaborg, Viborg, and Kronstadt, 
on the Gulf of Finland, are strongly 
fortified to protect the Russian capital. 
The shores of the B. in Prussia and 
Courland have long been noted for 
their amber. The total area of the B., 
including the gulfs, is about 160,000 
square miles. The derivation of the 
name is uncertain. The Swedes, Danes, 
and Germans give to the B. the name 
of Ostsee, or East Sea. 


Balaklava (bd-ld-kld’vd). A small sea- 
port town of European Russia, in the 
Crimea, about six miles south of Sebas- 
topol. It has a large landlocked harbor, 
which is capable of affording anchorage 
to the largest vessels, but the entrance 
to the harbor is so narrow that only 
one ship can enter at a time. The 
place is chiefly remarkable as the 
British headquarters in the ‘Crimean 
War, and for the famous Battle of B., 
which was fought Oct. 25, 1854. In 
this battle occurred the too-well-remem- 
bered ‘“‘Charge of the Light Brigade.” 


Baltimore (bawl'te-mdr)., a city and 
port of entry of Maryland, and one ot 
the four great eastern emporiums of 
the United States, lies on the Patapsco 
River, 12 miles above its entrance into 
Chesapeake Bay, and about 200 miles 
from the sea; 38 miles north-east of 
Washington,-and 98 west south-west of 
Philadelphia. B. is an exceedingly pic- 
turesque city, being built on a succession 
of hilly slopes and terraces. Called the 
Monumental City, from the many necro- 
logical memorials she possesses. B. can 
also boast of a multiplicity of fine build- 
ings, public and private; among them 
many noble churches, and edifices de- 
voted to educational, literary, and benev- 
olent objects. There is here one of the 
finest harbors in the United States, capa- 
ble of safely accommodating 2,000 sail of 
merchant ships. Accordingly, the com- 
mercial importance of this city is very 
great; besides carrying on a large ship- 
ping business, she possesses the chief 
market for tobacco in the Union, and 
one of the greatest flour depots in 
the world. B. was founded in 1739, 
was named after Lord Baltimore (the 
founder of the colony of Maryland), 
and was incorporated as a city in 1796. 
It successfully resisted a fierce attack 
by the British troops under General 
Ross, Sept. 13, 14, 1814. 


Bangkok (bdng’k0k). The capital of 
the kingdom of Siam, situated on both 
sides of the river Menam, about 20 
miles from the sea. Most of the houses 
in the city are built of wood; and float- 
ing rafts, each supporting from ten to 
twelve houses, line the sides of the 
river. The approach to the city by 
the river is described as very beautiful, 
the banks being skirted by fine trees, 
full of birds with gay plumage. The 
greatest ornaments of the city itself are 
its temples. The palaces of the kings 
are on an island near the city, and are 
surrounded by high walls, within which 
are public offices, temples, and accom- 
modation for a large number of women 
and soldiers. ~The sacred elephant of 
Siam has also a place within the walls. 
In the neighborhood of B. are iron 
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mines and forests of teak. Cardamoms, 
timber, and tin are exported, and there 
is a considerable trade in sugar, pep- 
per, and rice. The British government 
maintains a consul at B., and there 
are numerous English firms. The Pop. 
is said to amount to nearly 400,000, of 
whom one-half are Chinese. 


Barcelona (bdr-se-lo’nah). The second 
city in Spain, formerly the capital of 
Catalonia, and now the chief town of 
the province to which it gives its name. 
It is beautifully situated on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, on the sloping edge 
of a small but fertile plain, covered 
with villas and gardens. B. comprises 
an old and a new town, the former 
still consisting for the most part of 
irregular and narrow streets, while the 
streets, squares, etc., of the latter are 
regular and spacious. The cathedral, 
in the old town, was erected between 
1298 and 1448, but is not yet finished. 
It is a fine building in the pointed style 
of architecture. The University, founded 
originally in 1230, now occupies an 
extensive building on the border of the 
new town. The royal palace was de- 
stroyed by fire, in December, 1875. A 
large suburb, to the east of the town, is 
the residence of the seafaring portion 
of the population. B. is the chief port of 
Spain, and exports iron, copper, cork, 
wood, wines, and fruits. It has important 
manufactures of silks, woolens, cottons, 
and shoes. It is the seat of a bishopric. 
Tradition fixes the date of the founda- 
tion of the city several hundred years 
before the time of the Romans; and it 
is said to have been refounded by the 
Carthaginians, under Hamilcar Barca 
(the father of Hannibal,) from whom 
it derives its name. The Pop. of B. in 
1897 was 509,589. 


Barbary (bdr’bah-re). [Ancient Maurt- 
tama, Numidia, Africa Propria, Cyre- 
naica.| An extensive region, comprising 
all the northern portion of Africa, from 
Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean, and from 
the Mediterranean to the Greater Atlas. 
It is divided by the Atlas range into two 
regions, that on the north comprising 
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the four B. states, viz., Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli; and the southern 
region, called Beled-ul-Jerid, or Country 
of Dates. B. and Egypt formed nearly 
all of Africa known to the ancients. 
It was peopled chiefly by Moors, Nu- 
midians, and Phcenician colonists; it 
attained great celebrity during the 
Carthaginian dominion; was afterwards 
subject to the Romans, and occupied 
for nearly a century by the Vandals. 
The Arabs took it finally from the 
Romans, about B. C. 697. 


Bartholomew, St. (bdr-thdl’o-mi) 
[Massacre OF]. The name given to the 
slaughter of Protestants, ordered by 
Catherine de Medicis and Charles IX.., 
which took place throughout France on 
Aug. 24, 1572, or St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. The number of the victims 
amounted, according to Sully, to 70,000, 
while others say that it was not above 
3,000. Far from putting an end to the 
internal troubles, as was the hope of its 
instigators, this massacre gave rise to 
a new religious war. 


Bastille (biis-teel’). A general name 
in France, during the Middle Ages, for 
works outside a city; but commonly 
applied to a celebrated fortress in 
Paris, which was used as a state prison, 
and in which many persons who had 
incurred the resentment of the French 
monarchs or their ministers were im- 
mured. It was built in 1369, and was 
taken by the people of Paris, July 14, 
1879, and demolished. 


Basle, Bate, or BAsEL. A city of Switz- 
erland, the largest after Geneva, and the 
capital of the canton of the same name. 
It is situated on both sides of the Rhine, 
43 miles north of Berne, and is the great 
manufacturing and commercial centre 
of Switzerland. It is especially dis- 
tinguished for its ribbons, and it also 
produces gloves, paper, leather, and 
printed cottons. The cathedral of B. 
(a fine Gothic edifice) was founded 
towards the beginning of the rth 
century; and the University, founded 
by Pope Pius II. in 1459, has numbered 
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among its professors; men of great 
eminence in learning and science, in- 
cluding Erasmus, who died at B. in 
1536, and the celebrated mathemati- 
cians Euler and Bernouilli. In the 
vicinity of the city a marble monument 
has. been erected to commemorate the 
battle of St. Jacob’s (A. D.. 1444), 
when 1,600 Swiss kept a French army 
of twenty times their number in check 
for ten hours, being at last all killed 
with the exception of ten men. The 
Council of B., the last of the three great 
reforming councils of the 15th century, 
was held A. D. 1431-1443. 


Basque Provinces (bask). A district 
in the north of Spain, comprising the 
three provinces of Vizcaya, Guipuzcoa, 
and Alava, of which the chief towns 
are Bilbao, St. Sebastian, and Vittorta. 
The inhabitants of this district form 
a’ distinct race, and probably represent 
the original inhabitants of the peninsula. 
The Basques have a language of their 
own, which differs in construction from 
all other languages. They have political 
privileges which they have been enabled 
to maintain against all aggression, and 
which make the form of their govern- 
ment little less than republican. The 
area of these provinces is 2,958 square 
miles. 


Bedouins (béd’é-ins). [Arab. Bedawt, 
dwellers in the desert.] The portion of 
the Arab race that lives in the desert 
in tents. The B. are divided into a 
number of tribes, all independent of 
each other, and each ruled by its own 
chief, or sheikh. They are generally 
regarded, according to tradition, as 
the descendents of Ishmael, and the 
aborigines of Arabia. At present, they 
are to be found scattered over the 
whole of Western Asia and the north 
of Africa. 


Beh’ring Strait. The narrow sea which 
separates the continent of Asia from 
that of North America, connecting the 
North Pacific with the Arctic Ocean. 
It is, in its narrowest part, about 36 
miles wide, and the coasts on either 
side are rocky and precipitous. The 
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strait derives its name from Vitus 
Bering, or Behring, a Dane in the 
Russian service, who discovered it in 
1728, and who was some years after- 
wards wrecked on one of the Aleutian 
Islands, since called Behring Island, 
where he died. In 1788 the strait was 
explored and described by the celebrated 
Captain Cook. 


Belle’-Alliance’. A farm 13 miles south 
of Brussels, where the French centre 
was stationed at the battle of Waterloo, 
June 18, 1815. Each of the contending 
nationalities has named this battle 
differently: the British, Waterloo; the 
French, Mont-Saint-Jean; and the Prus- 
sians, B.-A. 


Beloochistan (bel-oo-chis’tan). [An- 
cient, Gedrosia.| An extensive country 
of Southern Asia, forming the south-east 
part of the old Persian empire, having 
east, Scinde; north, Afghanistan; north- 
west and west, the Persian desert; 
and extending on the south for 600 
miles along the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Estimated area, 200,000 square 
miles. It is subdivided into six provinces. 
Nearly the whole country is mountain- 
ous, except in the north-west and along 
the coast, its general characteristics 
being a rugged and elevated surface, 
barrenness, and deficiency of water. 
The famous Bolan mountain pass, which 
is the only means of communication 
with the interior of the country from 
the plains of north-west India, is on the 
north-east boundary of B. Kelat, the 
capital, is situate at 6,000 feet above 
sea level. The products vary with the 
climate, which is cold in the elevated 
parts, and excessively hot in the lower 
valleys. The pursuits of the people 
are mostly pastoral. The inhabitants 
consist chiefly of Belooches and’ Brohoo- 
ches,two tribes which are probably a 
race of mixed Tartar and Persian descent. 
B. was formerly subjected to Persia, 
and afterwards to Afghanistan, but its 
people secured their independence in 
1758. They are ruled by several chiefs, 
under the more or less nominal authority 
of the khan of Kelat. Pop., 706,000. 
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Belgrade (bél-grad’). [Slav. ‘white 
fortress,’’ of which the Ger. name Wetss- 
enburg is only a translation.] The capital 
of Servia, situated on the south side of 
the confluence of the rivers Save and 
Danube, is a strongly fortified and im- 
portant town. To the north of the cita- 
del, which commands the Danube at 
that point, is the Water town, to the 
west lies the Raitzen town, and to the 
east and south the Palanka. B.is a great 
emporium for the exchange trade of 
Austria, Servia, Turkey and Roumania. 
It imports for itself and the principality 
corn, horses, wine, beer, tobacco, leather, 
dried fish, piece-goods from England 
(to the value in 1900 of £60,000), coffee, 
rice, etc. Its great export trade is in 
pigs (one half of the export trade of 
the country), wool, and salt. B. has 
manufactures of arms, cutlery, silk 
goods, carpets, and similar materials. 
There are numerous municipal institu- 
tions. £B., in virtue of its position, 
has been the scene of many a fierce 
battle and siege, hence, probably, its 
Turkish name, Darol-fihad (‘house of 
the holy war’). We first hear of it 
in ancient times under the name of 
Singidunum, when it was the head- 
quarters in Upper Moesia of the 4th 
Legion (Flavia Felix). Wrested from 
the Eastern emperors in the 5th century 
by the Huns and Ostrogoths, and again 
by the Magvars in the rith and rath 
centuries, it next passed into the hands 
of the Bulgarians and Servians. The 
Turk captured it in 1521, the imperial 
forces in 1688, the Turks again in 1690, 
and in 1717 it surrendered to Prince 
Eugene. By the treaty of B. (1739), 
known as the ‘‘Eternal Peace,” it was 
restored to the Turks, was again cap- 
tured by the Austrians under Loudon 
in 1789, and once more handed back 
to the Turks at the peace of 1791. 
Since then it has shared the fortunes 
of the restless state of which it is the 
capital. The Turkish garrison that 
formerly held the citadel and overawed 
the city was withdrawn in 1866. 


Belgium (bél’je-um). [Fr. Belgique; 
Ger. Belgien; anciently a part of Gallia 
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Belgica.| A kingdom of Central Europe, 
having north the Netherlands, east 
Dutch Limberg, and Rhenish Prussia, 
south and south-west France, and west 
the North Sea. It has for its capital, 
Brussels, and is divided into nine prov- 
inces. The surface in the north and west 
is uniformly flat or slightly undulating. 
The coasts are low and protected against 
the sea by dykes and sand dunes, as 
in Holland, though no part of Flanders 
is below the sea level. The centre is un- 
dulating, and the south and east prov- 
inces are mountainous, being traversed 
by the chain of the Ardennes, which 
incloses the valley of the Meuse, and 
separates its basin from that of the 
Moselle, rising to 2,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. The principal rivers are the 
Scheldt in the west, and the Meuse in 
the east. Climate humid and cool; un- 
healthful in the low parts of Flanders, 
and in the province of Antwerp. The 
soil is in general fertile, especially so 
in Flanders; but sandy and sterile in 
a great part of the provinces of Ant- 
werp and Luxembourg. In the moun- 
tainous regions, the natural wealth 
consists in fine forests and abundant 
mineral products. The country is esti- 
mated to yield double the quantity of 
corn required for its home consump- 
tion. Flanders is famous for its agri- 
culture and horticulture, and also for 
its horned cattle. Horses are largely 
reared and exported. Mining is one of 
the great national sources of wealth, 
the principal products being iron, copper 
zinc, marble, and slate. Manufactur- 
ing industry is, however, the chief 
source of Belgian prosperity; in this it 
surpasses every country of Europe, 
England only excepted. Cotton, woolen, 
linen, and silk fabrics, embroidery,.lace, 
hosiery, hats, paper, sugar, iron wares, 
cutlery, and jewelry, are among the 
principal branches of trade. Antwerp, 
Ostend, and Nieuport are the chief 
maritime centres. 

B. is.a constitutional representative 
and hereditary monarchy, by charter 
of 1831. The legislative power is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Cham- 
ber of Representatives. Roman Cathol- 
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icism is the prevailing faith, but entire 
tolerance is allowed. Education rules 
among about 30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Anciently, B. formed a part of the 
third division of Gaul. It was next over- 
tun by the Salian Franks. To resist the 
despotism of their haughty lords, the 
Flemings formed, in the roth century, 
associations called Gilden (Guilds) ; these 
formed the origin of all ancient muni- 
cipal corporations, and at the end -of 
the 11th century Flanders was covered 
with corporate towns, and the Flemish 
burghers constituted the wealthiest mer- 
chants in Europe. They came under 
the dominion of the dukes of Burgundy 
about the middle of the 15th century, 
and in 1477, B. passed by marriage to 
the House of Austria, and through the 
latter to the kings of Spain; under 


_ Philip II. it suffered intolerable tyranny. 


It passed from Spanish rule in 1706, 
and reverted to the Austrians, of whom 


“the French dispossessed it in 1795, in- 


corporating it with France. By the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814, B. was 
annexed to Holland to form the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, but in 1830 
a National Congress decreed the in- 
dependence of the country, and elected 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg their 
king. A war with Holland followed, 
and it was not until 1839, after the 
treaty of peace concluded between 
Leopold I. and the King of the Nether- 
lands, that all the states of Europe 
recognized the new kingdom of B. On 
the death of Leopold I., Dec. 10, 1865, 
his son Leopold II. succeeded to the 
throne. Pop. 1903, 6,069,321. 


Belge (bél’je) occupied one of the 
three great divisions of Gaul, being 
bounded on the west by the ocean, and 
on the east and north by the Rhine, 
and separated from the Celtz in the 
south by the Seine and Marne. Cesar 
sometimes used the name Belgium, or 
B., in a limited sense; for example, as 
the designation of the country of the 
Bellovact. The name, indeed, seems 
to have belonged to a few powerful 
tribes bordering on the Seine, and to 
have been adopted by Cesar as a generic 


name for all people north of the Seine. 
The B. were a Celtic people, though to 
some extent mixed with Germans. They 
had a'reputation for bravery beyond all 
the other inhabitants of Gaul. Caesar 
found Belgic immigrants on the coasts 
of Kent and Sussex; and Ptolemy men- 
tions a British population of that name 
in Wilts and Somerset. The British B. 
seem to have belonged to the same race 
as the Gallic. 


Belfast (bél’fast), [Gael., originally 
Bel-feirsde, ‘‘the ford of the farset, or 
sandbank’’], the most important manu- 
facturing city in Ireland, the capital 
of Ulster, and the chief seat of the linen 
trade, is situated at the point where the 
Lagan enters B. Lough, 12 miles from 
the Irish Sea, and ror north of Dublin 
by railway. It is only six feet above the 
sea, and stands partly on the site re- 


claimed from the marshes of the river, . _ 


which is here 250 yards wide, and is 
crossed by four bridges. Divis Hill . 
(1567 feet) and Cave Hill (1185) form . 
a picturesque background to the city, 
and the principal buildings are Queen’s 
College, the Royal Academical Institu- 
tion, the Wesleyan Methodist College, . 
Ulster Bank, the Harbor office, Ulster 
Hall, the Post Office, a Museum, a 
Linen Hall, Commercial and Corn Ex- 
changes, a Convalescent Hospital (1877), 
numerous fine churches, and a Botanic 
Garden of 17 acres. Queen’s College, 
a fine building of the Tudor style, which 
cost £26,000, was opened in 1849. The 
staple manufactures of B. are linen 
and cotton, the former industry dating 
from 1637; besides which there is ex- 
tensive linen and cotton spinning, calico- 
printing, bleaching, dyeing, iron found- 
ing, and brewing. JB. is the greatest 
shipbuilding place in Ireland, employ- 
ing upwards of 2,000 men in iron ship- 
building alone. There are also flour, 
oil, barilla, and alabaster mills, several 
chemical works, rope and sailcloth yards, 
and sawmills. B. will, on completion 
of vast improvements now in progress, 
be one of the first-class ports of the 
United Kingdom, having five new docks 
and a tidal basin of 25 acres. Pop. 
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1901, 348,876. In the 14th century 
Edward Bruce sacked B., and it may 
again be said to have risen to importance 
in 1611, when its charter was granted. 
During the civil war it first supported 
the side of the Parliament, and then 
embraced the royal cause. A rupture 
between the Protestants and the Catho- 
lics of B. led to one of the most formi- 
dable and destructive riots of late years, 
Aug. 15-21, 1872. 


Ben Ne’vis (Gael. Beinn Niomhats, 
“the bright or clear mountain,’ so 
called perhaps from the snow that lies 
long on its top, or from the light color 
of the rocks that form its summit). A 
mountain in the south of Inverness- 
shire, the loftiest in Great Britain, having 
a height of 4,406 feet. It consists at the 
base of granite and gneiss, and in its 
upper part, which is entirely destitute 
of vegetation, of fine brown porphyry. 
B. N. is steep, rugged, and difficult 
of ascent, and snow often rests on its 
top or lurks in its clefts throughout the 
year. Niomhais is an Ayran word, 
the root occurring in Gr. mip-to, to 
wash; Gael. nigh, to wash; Lat. niv-is, 
snow. The river Nevis, which flows 
round the southern base of the B., is 
remarkable for the clearness of its 
waters. 


Benares (bén’airz). A large and fa- 
mous city of Hindostan, capital of a divis- 
ion of the Bengal presidency located 
390 miles north-west of Calcutta, and 420 
south-east of Delhi. Its external appear- 
ance is highly imposing; it stretches for a 
mile along the river, from which ascend 
many handsome ghauts, or flights of 
stone steps. This city being held most 
holy by the Hindoos, is resorted to on 
certain festivals by almost incredible 
numbers of pilgrims from all parts of 
India, and even from Thibet and Bur- 
mah. Among its inhabitants are many 
wealthy native bankers and diamond 
merchants, for which gems the city is 
famous. Pop, 1901, 203,095. 


Berne, or BERN (bern). Capital of the 
canton of the same name in Switzer- 
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land, in 1848 declared to be the political 
capital of the republic, and since 1849 
the permanent seat of the government. 
It is situated on a peninsula formed by 
the Aar, which encompasses it on three 
sides, and has an elevation of fully 
1,700 feet above the level of the sea. 
The city is regularly built, and the 
houses on each side of the two principal 
streets rest on arcades which form 
covered walks. There is a magnificent 
bridge over the Aar; the cathedral, 
founded in 1421, has a tower upwards 
of 200 feet in height, and numerous 
interesting sculptures and tablets; there 
are many fine public edifices, including 
a library containing 40,000 volumes, 
and a museum; while sculptured foun- 
tains and fine public promenades, which 
command splendid views of the Bernese 
Alps, enhance the amenity of the city 
and its environs. Other buildings are 
the church of the Holy Ghost, the 
church of the Dominicans, the Roman 
Catholic church, the mint, the palatial 
hospital, and the richly-endowed work- 
house. The University of B. was opened 
in 1834. There are also a gymnasium, 
a veterinary school, and a school of 
design. A school of art was founded in 
in 1871. B. has considerable trade in 
the produce of the district, and there 
are frequent industrial and agricultural 
shows. The manufactures, which are 
of no great importance, include watches, 
clocks, mathematical instruments, toys 
gunpowder, leather, and paper. Cotton- 
spinning has been recently introduced. 
Pop. 1901, 64,864. 

B. is the old Suabian word for bear 
and is said to have been given to the 
town at its foundation in rigt, by 
Berthold V., because he had killed a beat 
there. The arms of the city are bears 
and some of these animals are stil 
maintained by a special fund in the 
bear-ditch (Barengraben). B. was made 
a free imperial city in May, 1218, by thi 
Emperor, Frederick II. The corporatio1 
is possessed of so much valuable prop 
erty that no taxes are levied for munic 
ipal purposes, and there is a surplu 
sufficient to provide the citizens wit 
fuel. B. is the birthplace of the emi 
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nent physiologist Haller, of whom there 
is a statue in the botanic garden. 


Berlin (bazr’lin). The capital of Prussia, 
the chief city of the province of Bran- 
denburg, and, since 1871, the capital of 
the German Empire. It is a well-built 
and handsome city, standing upon the 
Spree, a few miles above the junction 
of that river with the Havel; and its 
principal street, Unter den Landen, is 
one of the finest thoroughfares in Europe. 
The progress of the city, of late years, 
has been singularly rapid. Among the 
principal buildings are the Royal Palace, 
the Emporer’s Palace, the Palace of 
the Crown Prince, and the Royal 
Library. The city is further adorned 
with numerous statues of military 
heroes, the equestrian statue of Fred- 
erick the Great being the most con- 
spicuous. There is also a column of 
Victory, erected by the Emperor Wil- 
liam in commemoration of the triumphs 
of 1864, 1866, and 1870. The University 
of Berlin, established in 1810, possesses 
a very high reputation, being attended 
by more than three thousand students. 
There are also a Royal Academy of 
Sciences (founded in 1700), a Royal 
Academy of Arts, a Royal Museum, 
and many public libraries. The com- 
merce of the city is very various. 
Its manufactures include locomotive 
engines and machinery of all kinds; 
copper, brass, and bronze wares; por- 
celain, paper, musical instruments, etc. 
Silk, cotton, and woolen goods, are also 
manufactured, but not so extensively 
as formerly. By its railway system 
Berlin is in communication with the 
whole of Europe. It has also commu- 
nication by water with the North Sea, 
and the Baltic. Up to a very recent 
period B. was a walled city, and some 
of its gates still remain. It now covers 
an area of 25 square miles, and its Pop. 
in 1900 was 1,888,326. It is thus the 
third greatest city in Europe, being 
surpassed only by London and Paris. 
At least three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are Protestants of the State Church. 


Berbers (ber’bérz). The generic name 
given to the mountain tribes of Barbary, 


and to the people dwelling on the north 
frontier of the Great Sahara Desert. 
They descend from a common progenitor 
and derive their name, it is supposed, 
from the Gr. and Lat. Barbari. In 
Algeria they are known as Kabyles, and 
in Morocco as Shelloohs. By the Arabs, 
the B. of the Desert are called Tuartks, 
are estimated to number some three 
millions, and are a hardy and hand- 
some race, their general characteristics 
presenting more of the European than 
the Oriental type. They are, however, 


wild, turbulent, and predatory, averse 


to civilization, and profess the most 
extreme Mohammedanism. 


Bethlehem (beth’le-hem). [Heb., place — 
of bread.] The place of the Nativity, a 
small town of Judah, six miles south of 
Jerusalem. It was generally called B.- 
Fudah, to distinguish it from B. in 
Zebulun. It was also called Ephratah 
(the fruitful), and its inhabitants Eph- 
ratites. It has now a Pop. of about 
2,500 Greeks, Armenians, and Turks, 
The principal building is the convent 
of the Nativity, built by the Empress 
Helena, 327, beneath the church of 
which is a grotto, said to be the place 
where the Saviour’was born, the ‘‘man- 
ger” (a marble trough) in which he was 
laid also being there. Those who feel 
surprise at the idea of a cavern being 
pointed out as the place, ought to 
remember that in the gospel narrative 
there is no mention of a stable, which 
has been created by the imagination 
of poets and painters. 


Bethsaida (beth-sai’dah). [Heb., place 
of fishing.] A city in Galilee, on the 
west shore of the Lake of Genesareth. 
It was the birthplace of the apostles 
Philip, Andrew, and Peter, and was 
often visited by Christ—B. of Gaulo- 
nitis was another place north of the same 
lake, and east of the Jordan. Near it 
Christ fed the five thousand. It was 
rebuilt not long after the birth of Christ 
by the tetrarch Philip, and named 
Fulias. 


Beyrout, or Bairut. (bd’rodt). The 
most important seaport town of Syria, 
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on the coast of the Mediterranean, 57 
miles north-west of Damascus. It hasa 
large trade in both imports and exports, 
and has regular steam communication 
with Great Britain, as well as with the 
United States of America. All the 
productions of the East find their way 
to this port, and thence to every part 
of the world; while Lebanon, Damascus, 
and the north of Syria to Antioch and 
Joppa, are supplied by its merchants 
with European manufactures and goods. 
The ancient harbor is choked up, but 
a new harbor was constructed in 1874. 
Formerly regarded simply as the port 
of Damascus, B. has now become by 
far the more important of the two cities. 
In antiquity it is scarcely inferior to 
Damascus, being generally identified 
with the Berothah of the Phcenicians. 
Its Pop. in 1903 was estimated at 
118,800. 


Bir’mingham. A town in the north- 
west of Warwickshire, 112 miles north- 
west of London, the fourth town in size 
and population in England, and the fifth 
in the United Kingdom. It is the 
principal seat of the hardware manu- 
facture of England. It produces metal 
articles of all kinds, from pins to steam- 
engines, and is especially noted for its 
electro-plate, its firearms, steel pens, 
buttons, and gold rings. Although the 
borough is wholly in the county of 
Warwick, its suburbs extend largely 
into Staffordshire and Worcestershire. 
The town itself is irregularly built, 
but with handsome streets towards the 
centre, and with broad roads, well- 
built terraces, etc., in the suburbs, 
especially in the direction of Edgbaston. 
The Town Hall of B., erected in 1850, 
has ever since been famous for its great 
political gatherings. The Free Library, 
commenced in 1861, is one of the largest 
and most valuable in the kingdom. The 
oldest and principal educational insti- 
tution for youth is the Grammar School 
of King Edward VI., founded in 1552, 
but recently greatly developed, and with 
endowments yielding £15,000 annually. 
The Queen’s College and Sir Josiah 
Mason’s Science College are also im- 
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portant institutions. In every respect 
the town has improved, and is improv- 
ing, with its wealth. It is adorned with 
statues of Watt, Peel, Priestley, and 
others, and has in the suburbs no fewer 
than five parks, all belonging to the 
corporation, and all devoted to the use 
of the public. Till 1832, B. was un- 
represented in Parliament, but it was 
constituted a parliamentary borough 
by the Reform Act of that year, and 
now returns seven members (in seven 
divisions). With its suburbs it is six 
miles long and three miles broad, and 
has more than 200 miles of streets and 
roads. The Pop. of the town in 1901 
was 522,182. 


Bithynia (b1-thin’e-a). An ancient 
country of Asia Minor, on the Euxine 
Sea and the Propontis; bounded west 
by Mysia, south-east by Phrygia and 
Galatia, and east by Paphlagonia. It 
was colonized by the Thracians. It was 
subdued by Croesus of Lydia, 560 B. C., 
and soon after fell under the Persian 
dominion. In about 440 or 430 B. C., 
it became again an independent king- 
dom, with Nicomedia for its capital. 
Its last king, Nicomedes III., made the 
Romans his heirs, and B. became a 


~ province of the empire, B. C. 74. From 


its ruins rose the Ottoman Turks, who 
made Brusa their capital before they 
possessed Constantinople, 1327. 


Black Forest (the Ger. Schwarzwald 
and the Silva Marcidera of the Romans), 
[so called from the sombre foliage of its 
pine trees]. A mountain chain chiefly 
in Baden, but also partly in Wiirtem- 
berg, which runs close to, and almost 
parallel with, the Rhine, from south 
south-west to north north-east, and is 
considered by many a prolongation of 
the Jura range. The rivers rising in it 
are the Danube, Neckar, Kinzig, Murg, 
Enz, etc., most of which flow westward 
into the Rhine. The Feldberg, under 
5,000 feet, is the highest summit of the 
chain, of which the greatest length is 
about 80 miles, and the greatest breadth 
about 37 miles. The core consists of 
granite and gneiss, flanked by porphyry, 
sandstone occurring at the base and 
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along the loftiest ridges. The most 
beautiful valley is the Murgthal. Among 
its mineral treasures are silver, copper, 
lead, and cobalt, and the mineral waters 
of Baden-Baden have long been cele- 
brated. On the slopes facing the 
Rhine, vineyards and orchards are prof- 
itably cultivated; but the rearing of 
cattle and the manufacture of fancy 
articles of wood, as clocks, music boxes, 
etc., are the principal industries. The 
Holle Strasse (‘‘Hell Pass’) and the 
Kniebis Strasse are associated with 
stirring incidents in the wars of the 
French Revolution. The inhabitants 
are simple and quaint in their ways of 
life, but pure in morals, and very intelli- 
gent. A halo of legendary romance 
and picturesque superstition still invests 
the region with an indescribable charm. 


Black Sea, formerly called the Euxine 
(Pontus Euxinus, or “‘hospitable sea’), 


_* isa large inland sea, between Europe and 


Asia, on the east of European Turkey, 
and the south of Russia. This sea derives 
its modern name from its dark and 
rocky shores, and also from the storms 
and fogs to which it issubject. Partly on 
the same account, and partly because 
the shores of the sea were occupied by 
very uncivilized and barbarous tribes, 
the ancient Greeks first called it Pontus 
Axenos (or ‘‘sea unfriendly to strang- 
ers”), but afterwards, when the art of 
navigation was improved, and when they 
had succeeded in establishing numerous 
colonies on its shores, they changed its 
name to Pontus Euxeinos, which as 
the opposite import. The length of this 
sea is about 700 miles and its breadth 
from 160 to 400 miles. The western 
coasts are low and sandy, but the other 
shores are generally elevated and rocky. 
Among the rivers which fall into the sea 
are the Danube, the Dniester, the Bug, 
the Don, and the Kuban. Its most 
important ports are those of Odessa, 
Kherson, Eupatoria, Sebastopol, Batum, 
Trebizond, Sinope, and Varna. Its 
shores from Odessa to the Crimea are 
ice-bound during January and February. 
As one result of the Crimean War, 
Russian ships of war were forbidden to 
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enter the B. S., but that stipulation of 
the treaty is now disregarded. 


Blenheim (blén’em). [Ger. Blindheim.] 
A village of Bavaria, 23 miles north 
north-west of Augsburg, near the scene 
of Marlborough’s “‘famous victory’’ of 
13th of August, 1704. Assisted by 

- Prince Eugéne and the Imperialists, 
Marlborough, with 52,000 men, attacked 
the French and Bavarian army of 
“56,000 men under Tallard, Marsin, and 
the Elector of Bavaria, and gained a- 
decisive victory. The loss of the French 
and Bavarians in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners (among these last was Tallard 
himself) was estimated at fully 30,000. 
The allies lost about 5,000 in killed and 
had 8,000 wounded... Bavaria came 
into the possession of the victors. The 
battle is known to the Germans as that 
of Hochstadt, the name of the village 
where the conflict actually occurred. 
The Austrians were defeated by the 
French near B. in 1800. 


Beeotia (be-o’shah). A district of an- 
cient Greece, now united in one nome 
with Attica, and divided into two 
eparchies that take their names from 
Thebes and Livadia. B. is said to 
have derived its name from Bceotus, 
son of Itonus; or, otherwise, from bous, 
an ox, Cadmus having been led by an 
ox to the spot where he built Thebes. 
The ancient Bceotians took no interest 
in the Athenian refinement, but pre- 
ferred agriculture and pastoral pursuits; 
hence the Athenians were accustomed 
to say of them, that they were dull and 
thick as their own atmosphere. Hes- 
iod, Pindar, Plutarch, and Epaminon- 
das, were, however, all Boeotians. The 
greater cities of B.—Thebes, Haliartus, 
Thespie, etc.—with their territories, 
formed what was called the Beotian 
League. 


Bogota (bdg’0-iah). The capital of the 
United States of Columbia, South Amer- 
ica, in the state of Cundinamarca, situ- 
ated on an extensive plateau 8,700 feet 
above the sea, near the head waters of 
the Meta, a branch of the Orinoco, and 


. and silver mines. 
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290 miles south-east of the Gulf of 
Darien. It was founded in 1538, is the 
seat of an archbishop, and contains a 
remarkable number of churches and con- 
vents, and, besides the government 
buildings, a university, a theatre, and 
a national academy. A statue of Boli- 
var was erected here in 1847. In 1827 
B. was partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake. The table-land in which B. ‘is 
situated is rich in pasture, and yields an_ 
abundance of wheat and barley, being 
visited annually by two rainy seasons. 
Near the town there are emerald, gold, 
The Rio de B. drains 
the table-land, forms the remarkable 
fall of Tequendama, goo feet high, and 
joins the Magdalena. Pop., 120,000. 


Bohemia (bo-hé’me-ah). [Ger. Béoh- 
men.| <A political and administrative 
division of the Austrian empire. Bounded 
on the north by Saxony and Prussian 
Silesia, east by Prussia and Moravia, 
south by Lower Austria, and west by 
Bavaria. Capital, Prague. Area, esti- 
mated at 20,000 square miles. The ter- 
ritory forms an enclosed plateau, nearly 
surrounded by elevated chains of moun- 
tains, the chief of which are the Riesen- 
gebirge (Giant Mountains) on the north, 
the Sudetengebirge, north-east, the Boh- 
merwald (Bohemian Forest Mountains), 
south-west, and Erzgebirge (Ore Moun- 
tains), in the north-west. This country, 
richly watered by the Elbe and its 
affluents, has a soil generally fertile. It 
is very rich in minerals and precious 
stones. It possesses numerous mineral 
springs, the most celebrated being those 
of Carlsbad, Marienbad, and Toplitz. 
Manufactures: Glass, thread, linens, 
cottons, woolens, iron, and paper. 

B. derives its name from the Boii, who 
settled in the country about 600 B. C., 
and who were expelled in the time of 
August by the Marcomanni. In the 
6th century of our era, B. was subdued 
by the Czechs. In ro61, the Emperor 
Henry IV. gave the royal title to the 
dukes of B., which was united to the 
German Empire, 1310. B. fell to the 
house of Austria in 1526. Encroach- 
ments on the religious liberties of the 
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Protestants caused a revolt; but the 
Austrians having gained the decisive 
battle of the White Mountain, 1620, 
submitted the Protestants to a cruel 
persecution, which almost entirely de- 
populated the country. Joseph II., 
1780, inaugurated a more liberal and 
enlightened system of administration, 
and from that time B. has rapidly 
advanced in prosperity. In 1867, B. 
was the theatre of the short but decisive 
war of Prussia against Austria. The 
Emperor of Austria bears the title of 
king of B. Pop., 5,843,094. 


Boii (boy’ee). One of the most power- 
ful of the Celtic peoples, said to’ have 
dwelt originally in Gaul. At an early 
period they migrated in two great 
swarms, one of which crossed the Alps 
and settled in the country between the 
Po and the Apennines; while the other 
crossed the Rhine and settled in the 
part of Germany called Boihemum 
(Bohemia) after them, between the 
Danube and the Tyrol. The B. in 
Italy long carried on a fierce struggle 
with the Romans, but they were at length 
subdued by the consul Scipio Nasica 
in ror B. C., and were subsequently 
incorporated in the province of Cisal- 
pine Gaul. The B. in Germany main- 
tained their power longer, but they 
were at length subdued and expelled 
from the country, and their separate 
existence as a people was lost. 


Bokhara (bdk-hah’ rah). A country of 
Central Asia, in Turkestan, or Independ- 
ent Tartary, under the rule of the khan 
of B. It is much reduced in size of late 
years, having been diminished by the 
conquests of Russia in the north, and the 
encroachments of Afghanistan in the 
south; but it is stilla country of consider- 
able importance, lying on the route be- 
tween Europe and the richest part of Asia. 
The town of B., the capital of the khan- 
ate, is the most important commercial 
town of Central Asia. It is said to be 
nearly nine miles in circumference, and 
to be surrounded by a wall about 20 
feet high; but it is extremely dirty and 
very unhealthful. The Mosque of Kelan, 


and the palace of the khan, are the most 
conspicuous buildings. There are also 
a number of bazars and caravansaries, 
the latter serving partly as storehouses 
and partly as inns. It possesses a large 
number of educational establishments, 
B. having long been regarded as the 
intellectual centre of this part of Asia, 
.andafamous seat of Mohammedan lear7- 
ing. The population of B. is ofa very 
mixed character, including Tadjiks (the 
aborigines of the country), Uzbeks (of 
Turkish descent), Arabs, Turkomans, 
Persians, and Jews. The area of the 
khanate is estimated at 100,000 square 

miles. ‘Till lately nominally independ- 
ent, it is now a vassal state under 
Russian government. The Pop. of the 
khanate is variously stated at from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000; and that of the 
- town from 30,000 to 70,000. 


Bolivia (bo-liv’e-ah). A republican 
state on the west side of South America, 
which derives its name from Bolivar, 
It was, till it attained its independence 
in 1824, included in the Spanish vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres; but it is now 
an independent republic. The country 
presents great diversities of surface, 
elevation, and climate. In the west it is 
traversed by lofty mountains; in the 
east there are broad and fertile plains. 
On the coast the climate is hot and dry, 
and rain seldom or never falls; in the 
eastern plains the climate is also trop- 
ical, but rains are continuous from 
October fo April. The inhabitants of 
B., like those of Peru, are for the most 
part a mixed race of Indians and white 
people, chiefly of Spanish descent. The 
chief branches of industry, which are 
carried on by the people of mixed race, 
are mining, agriculture, and commerce. 
Th agricultural products are rice, barley, 
oats, maize, cotton, etc. The manu- 
factures are not considerable, but the 
mines are of great value. Gold is ob- 
tained in the eastern declivity of the 
Eastern Cordillera, and the silver mines 
of Potosi are believed to be inexhausti- 
ble. Copper, lead, tin, salt, and sul- 
phur are alsofound. The eastern plains 
are covered with vast forests of the 
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most valuable timber. The state of 
B. is divided into eleven departments, 
each under a separate governor. The 
religion of the people is the Roman 
Catholic. .Colleges are formed in each 
of the departments, and there is a unt- 
versity at Chuquisaca, which was form- 
erly the capital. The area of B. is esti- 
mated at upwards of 734,390 square 
miles; and its Pop. in 1900 was estimated 
at 500,000, of whom 245,000 were Indians, 
and nearly all the rest of mixed race. 


Bologna (-l6’nah). A famous city of 
Italy, finely situated in a plain north of 
the Apennines, 24 miles south-east of 
Modena, and 27 miles south-west of Fer- 
rara. It possesses magnificent public 
edifices, and is one of the great centres 
of public instruction in Italy, and its 
university, founded by the Emperor 
Theodosius, A. D. 425, is one of the 
most ancient in Europe. It has pro- 
duced a great number of men distin- 
guished in science and the arts; and has 
given its name to a school of painting 
chiefly represented by Primaticcio, the 
Caracci, Guido, and Guercino. Pop. in 
IQOT, 152,009. 


Bombay (bom-bd’). [Po. buonbalua, 
a good harbor.] One of the three presi- 
dencies of British India; area, 142,043 
square miles. The west Ghauts separate 
the west or maritime from the east dis- 
tricts, which latter form a part of the 
great table-land of the Deccan. A great 
part of the country being under the in- 
fluence of the sea breezes, the climate 
for the most part is less hot than in the 
other presidencies, but the north districts 
are the most unhealthfulin India. Rice 
and cotton are the principal articles of 
cultivation. 

B. was the earliest British possession 
in the East. It was ceded by the Mo- 
guls to the Portugese in 1530, and came 
into the possession of the English in 
1662, as a part of the dowry of Cath- 
arine of Braganza, wife of Charles II. 
But by far the largest part of the 
territory was acquired between 1803 
and 1818. 

The city and seaport of B., the capital 
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of the above presidency, is situated on 
a narrow neck of land at the southern ex- 
tremity of the island of the same name. 
It consists of the New town, inhabited 
by the Hindoo and Mohammedan native 
population, and the Old town, about one 
mile to the south, in which the European 
residents, and most of the Parsee mer- 
chants, dwell. 5. has a pleasant appear- 
ance from the sea; but as a city it is 
greatly inferior to Calcutta or Madras. 
It is the principal commercial emporium 
in the East, and its harbor is one of the 
best in India. The Parsees, the rem- 
nant of the ancient fire-worshippers, 
form an important class of the popula- 
tion, not only by their numbers, but 
also by their intellectual capacities, hab- 
its of business, and great wealth. Pop., 


770,843. 


Bordeaux (bér’d0). <A city in the 
south-west of France, capital department 
Gironde, on the Garonne, 60 miles from 
its mouth in the Atlantic. This is one 
of the most flourishing cities of Europe 
in point of industry, commerce, and 
cultivation of the arts and _ sciences. 
Situated on a navigable river, in this 
part about 2,600 feet broad, and from 
60 to go feet deep, which puts it in 
communication on one side with the 
ocean, and on the other with the Med- 
iterranean, by the Canal du Midi, it 
has become the first port in the south of 
France. Its commerce extends to all 
parts of the world, and its basin, formed 
by the Garonne, is capable of containing 
1,200 ships of any size, and is accessible 
even for ships of 600 tons at all times of 
the tide. The wines of B., known in 
America as claret wines, were celebrated 
as early as the 4th century. The best 
descriptions are the red wines of Chateau- 
Margaux, Haut-Brion, Chateau-Lafitte, 
Médoc, St. Emilion, and Barsac, and 
the white wines of Sauterne, Grave, and 
Baumes. Pop. 1901, 257,471. 


Borneo (bdr’ne-o). An island of Ma- 
laysia, near the centre of the Eastern 
Archipelego, in the Pacific Ocean, di- 
vided by the equator into two nearly 
equal portions, and bounded north and 
west by the China Sea, south by the Sea 
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of Java, and east by the Sea of Celebes 
and the Strait of Macassar. B. is, next 
to Australia, the largest island on the 
globe. It is of a compact form, and has 
few great indentations of the sea, but 
many extensive bays and _ creeks. 
Length, 800 miles; breadth, 700 miles. 
Estimated area, 300,000 square miles. 
Two nearly parallel ranges of moun-. 
tains run through the island from south- 
west to north-east, between which are 
extensive and well-watered plains. The 
westernmost of these chains terminates 
near the north coast of Mount Kinibala, 
13,698 feet high. The climate is tropical 
in the interior, but on the north coast it 
is quite European. Its minerals are 
very valuable: they comprise gold, silver, 
diamonds, tin, iron, coal, and antimony 
ore. The soil is perhaps the most fertile 
in the world. The forests supply valu- 
able timber and gutta-percha. Among 
the vegetable products are maize, rice, 
yams, batatos, cocoanuts, betel, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar cane, pepper, and other 
spices and tropical fruits. The animals 
comprise the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
leopard; the ox, wild hog, deer, and 
horses; the gorilla, orang-outang, numer- 
ous species of monkeys and snakes. 

The population is mainly composed of 
1, Malays, formed into many independ- 
ent states in the north, chief of which 
is Brunai or B. (Pop., 225,000); 2, Dyaks, 
the aborigines (a negro race), chiefly 
engaged in agriculture; and 3, Chinese 
settlers, of whom there are some 75,000. 
The principal towns are Banjermassin, 
Brunai, Sarawak, and Sambas. 8B. 
was discovered by the Portuguese as 
early as 1523, but the Dutch first per- 
manently effected a settlement in 1643. 
In 1702, and again in 1774, the Eng- 
lish were unsuccessful in attempting 
to establish a factory here. The Dutch 
now nominally possess the greater part 
of the island, their two residences being 
Pontianak in the south and Banjermassin 
in the east; while the Sultan of B. proper 
rules a comparatively small territory in 
the north-west, including Sarawak. 


Boston (bds’ton). A city and seaport 
of Massachusetts, capital of the state, 
and forming, with its suburb Chelsea, 
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the county of Suffolk, is the metropolis 
of New England, and one of the chief 
commercial cities of the Union. It is 
picturesquely situated on a peninsula 
at the head of Massachusetts Bay, con- 
nects with the mainland by an isthmus 
called Boston Neck, 207 miles north-east 
of New York. B. may be said to com- 
prise within its limits the environing 
cities and towns of Chelsea, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Brookline,Somerville, Rox- 
bury, etc. It has a splendid harbor, 
almost entirely landlocked, defended by 
forts, and furnished with a lighthouse 
at its outer entrance. B. possesses many 
noble edifices, and is generally well 
built, though the streets of the more 


‘ancient part are somewhat crooked 


and narrow. From its prominent posi- 
tion in the world of letters, B. has 
been termed the “‘Athens’’ of America. 
It has numerous educational, literary, 
and philanthropic institutions, and owns 
the largest public library in the United 
States. Her foreign commerce is very 
extensive, enabling her to rank as the 
second port in the Union. JB. was 


founded by the early colonists of New. 


England, about 1622-24, and in 1651, 
was described as a flourishing place. 
The resistance to English taxation was 
initiated here in 1774, and B. shared to 
a great extent in the ensuing war. It 
was evacuated by the British in 1776, 
and in 1822 was declared a city. In 
1872, 776 buildings were destroyed by 
fire, valued at $13,500,000. Pop. in 
1900, 560,892. 


Bosnia (bds’ne-ah). Formerly a prov- 
ince of Turkey in Europe, and the most 
north-west province of that division of 
the Turkish Empire; but now, in accord- 
ance with the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
administered by the Austro-Hungarian 
government. The surface of the country 
is generally mountainous, and it is rich 
in mineral deposits; but there is like- 
wise an abundance of pasture land; and 
cattle, sheep, and goats are reared. Only 
about one-fourth of the population are 
Turks, the rest of the people belonging 
nominally to the Greek Church, with 
many Roman Catholics and some Jews. 
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During the Turkish administration of 
the province, it was frequently’ in 
insurrection. Under the new adminis- 
tration it is more quiet and prosperous. 
Its principal town is Serajevo or Bosna- 
Serat. The province is now adminis- 
tered in conjunction with that of Her- 
zegovina. 


Bos’phorus, or Bosporus. The ancient 
name of the Strait of Constantinople, 
which unites the Propontis, or Sea of 
Marmora, with the Euxine, or Black Sea. 
To distinguish it from the Cimmerian 
B., or Strait of Kaffa, which unites the 
Euxine with the Palus Meotis, or Sea of 
Azov, it was also called the Thracian 
B. The word B. means “Ox-ford,” 
and the name is said to have been 
given to the strait from Io, daughter of 
Inachus, first king of Argos, who, being 
changed into a heifer, swam across it in 
the course of her wanderings. Darius 
constructed a bridge over the B. when 
he invaded Scythia. The channel is 
about 16 miles in length, and its greatest 
breadth is about two miles. One of its 
bays, called the Golden Horn, forms the 
harbor of Constantinople. The scenery 
on both sides is varied and beautiful. 


Brabant (brah’bawng). [Old Ger. 
Brachbant, ‘‘the ploughed district.’’] 
Formerly a powerful duchy, situated in 
the centre of the Low Countries, and 
now divided into (1) the Dutch province 
of North B.; (2) the province of Ant- 
werp, in Belgium, and (3) South B., 
also in Belgium. The country is flat, but 
slopes gradually in a north-westerly 
direction, and is well cultivated and 
fertile, being watered by the Maas and 
the Scheldt, with their many tributaries, 
and intersected by numerous canals. 
It has also flourishing industrial centres, 
as Brussels, Antwerp, Bois-le-Duc, the 
products chiefly consisting of linens, 
lace, cottons, and leather. In the north 
the inhabitants are Dutch, and the 
central part Flemish, while the southern 
district is the principal residence of the 
Walloons. Cesar found B. occupied by 
a mixed German-Celtic race. In the 
sth century it came under the Franks, 
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and on the division of the Frankish king- 
dom in the 6th century it formed part 
of Austrasia. In the gth century it 
was united to Lothringen; in 890 to 
France; in the 1oth century, through 
the German king Heinrich I., again 
to Lothringen, together with part of 
which it was joined to Germany in 959. 
The line of Dukes of Lower Lothringen 
died out in roos, and B. was subse- 
quently governed by several princes of 
the Ardennes; after 1076 by Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Heinrich V. bestowed B. on 
Godfrey of Bartigen (born 1140), de- 
scended from the princes of Louvain 
and Brussels, who founded a dynasty 
lasting till 1355, and the title of Duke 
of B. was first taken by Heinrich I. in 
t190. Later on, B. shared the fortunes 
of the Netherlands, but became part 
of Holland by the Treaty of Vienna, 
1815. At the insurrection of 1830, 
however, South B. threw off the Dutch 
yoke and united itself to Belgium. 


Brazil (brah-zeel’). The largest state of 
South America, lying to the north-east 
of that continent, and bounded north and 
east by the Atlantic Ocean. It consti- 
tutes nearly one-half of South America, 
and occupies an area nearly equal to 
the whole of Europe. It is remarkable 
for its rivers and its forests, the former 
being unsurpassed both in number and 
in size in any other part of the globe, 
and the latter being of vast extent, 
some of them covering many thousands 
of miles of surface. Towards the coast- 
line, and near the banks of the rivers, 
the land is low, but in the interior 
it rises, by gentle gradations, to the 
height of from two to three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and is 
crossed by hill ranges, which rise to a 
considerably greater elevation. In these 
regions, European fruits and grains are 
produced in large quantities, while the 
intermediate valleys are found extremely 
favorable for the raising of sugar, coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, india rubber, and tropical 
plants. The forests abound in the great- 
est variety of useful and beautiful woods, 
as mahogany, logwood, rosewood, and 
brazil wood. Minerals are exceedingly 
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abundant, comprising gold, silver, iron, 
and topazes, and most of the diamonds 
of commerce come from’ B. These, 
with hides, agricultural produce, and 
the other products above mentioned, 
are the chief exports. - The Pop. of B. 
is about 18,000,000, of whom about 
1,500,000 are negroes, 1,000,000 native 
Indians, and the remainder descend- 
ants of the Portuguese, or of mixed 
races. Slavery formerly prevailed largely 
in B., but in 1871 a law was passed 
for its gradual abolition. The estab- 
lished religion of the empire is the 
Roman Catholic, but all other religions 
are tolerated. For administrative pur- 
poses the country is divided into twenty 
provinces, sixteen of which lie along 
the coast, and four in the interior. The 
capital of B. is Rio de Faneiro. Its great- 
est. river is the Amazon. 

The Portuguese long occupied the 
country, but in 1822 it asserted its 
independence, and the Crown Prince 
of Portugal, in whose charge it had 
been left, assumed the title of ‘Emperor. 
With the continuance of peace, B. 
appeared likely to be exceedingly pros- 
perous; but in November, 1889, a care- 
fully-planned revolution broke out in 
Rio de Janeiro, the former premier 
being arrested, and the Emperor (Dom 
Pedro) and his family deported to 
Jurope. Since that time disorder and 
extravagance have preyed upon this 
fine country, whose greatest calamities 
previously had been costly wars with 
Buenos Ayres and Paraguay. In 1893 
a second revolution or rebellion broke 
out against the government of Marshal 
Peixoto, the insurgents seizing the fleet 
and certain provinces, while Peixoto 
held the capital, but after long fighting 
the struggle appears to have ended in 
favor of Peixoto’s government. The 
area of B. is estimated at 3,288,000 
square miles, and its coast line along 
the Atlantic is 3,700 miles. 


Brandenburg (brdn'den-boorg). A cen- 
tral province of Prussia. It arose mainly 
out of the old Mark of B. (i.e., the 
Kurmark, or Mark of the Elector), 
which consisted of the Alimark and the 


Neumark, but it has ceased to corre- 
spond exactly to the old territorial 
boundaries. It is divided into the three 
districts, Berlin, Potsdam, and Frank- 
furt, and the city of Berlin is its capital. 

About the beginning of the Christian 
era the land now known as B. was 
occupied by the Semnones and the 
Longobards, next by the wandering 
Slavic tribes of the Hevellern, Wilzen, 
Red&rier, and Obotrites; was subdued 
by Karl the Great in 789, and afresh 
by Heinrich I. in 928. In 931 it was 
made the Nordmark of North Saxony 
(now Altmark), while the Ostmark (Nie- 
derlausitz) was founded by Gero, who 
died in 963. The Nordmark became 
the possession of the Princes of Stade 
in 1056, and was granted by the Kaiser, 
Lothar II., to Albrecht. In 1143 Al- 
“brecht also received the Ostmark as 
a fief of the empire, and henceforth 
named himself Markgraj von B. He 
next added to his dominion the Mittel- 
mark, Priegnitz and Uckermark, wrested 
‘from his neighbors the Wends, who 
were all but extirpated by his merciless 
raids; thé conquered territory being 
afterwards colonized by Rhenish, Dutch, 
and Flemish settlers. Albrecht was 
followed in succession by Otto I. in 
1170, Otto II. in 1184, Albrecht II., 
founder of Berlin, in 1206, and Johann 
II. and Otto III., who reigned together 
1226-58. In 1258 B. was divided be- 
tween Johann I., head of the old B. 
Ascanian line of Stendal, and Otto IIL., 
founder of the younger line of Sal- 
zwedel. The former line expired in 1320, 
and the latter in 1317. A period of 
disorder followed, during which the 
Emperor Ludwig IV. (1324) placed 
over the Markgrafdom his son Ludwig, 
who was succeeded by his brother Lud- 
wig der Romer (1352), and in turn by 
Otto VII., the Lazy, who in 1363 entered 
“into a treaty with the Emperor Karl 
IV., by which the Kurmark reverted 
to the house of Luxemburg. But Sig- 
ismund, son of Karl IV., sold Neu- 
mark to the German Order (1402) and 
mortgaged the land of B. (r411) to 
Friedrich VI. of Hohenzollern for £20,- 
ooo. In r4rs the territory was united 
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to Nurnberg, the new ruler assuming 
the title of Friedrich I., Elector of B. 
Its further history is merged in that 
of Prussia. 


Brahmaputra (bra - mah - poot’ rah). 
[Sansk., Offspring of the Detty.] One of 
the largest rivers of India, which, undet 
the name of Sanpu, rises in Thibet, 
near the source of the Indus at an 
elevation of 14,000 feet. It flows at first 
in an easterly direction, for a distance 
of zoo miles, and then, turning south, 
forces its way through the Himalayas. 
Issuing from the mountains under the 
name of Dihang, it is joined by the 
B. proper. This stream rises in a snow- 
capped range in the north-east of Assam, 
and flowing to the south-west, gives its 
name to the stream it joins. The B. then 
continues its south-westerly direction 
through the middle of Assam, and passes 
Gauhati and Goalpara. In this part of 
its course it is said to receive as many 
as sixty tributaries, and the volume of 
water which it brings down to the Bay. 
of Bengal exceeds that supplied by the 
Ganges. Below Goalpara it turns to the 
south, and, with a channel five miles in 
width, joins the main outlet of the 
Ganges. The river, from the source of 
the Sanpu, is 1,800 miles in length, and 
the area of its basin is 361,200 square 
miles. 


Bremen (brém’n). One of the three 
free cities of the German Empire, situ-. 
ated on the Weser, about 50 miles from 
its mouth. It is the capital of the 
state of B., which has an area of about 
99 square miles. The city of B. is 
divided into the new and the old town, 
the streets of the latter being narrow 
and crooked, but those of the former 
well built and regular. The city was 
formerly strongly fortified, but the ram- 
parts have long been converted into 
gardens and promenades. It has con* 
siderable manufactures of snuff, cigars, 
and woolen and cotton goods, besides 
numerous breweries and distilleries. It 
is also a great place for the embarka- 
tion of continental emigrants for Amer- 
ica, Bremerhafen is its outport. It has 
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a cathedral which was erected in the 
t2th century. The Pop. of the state 
of B. in 1900 was 224,882. 


Bretagne (bra-tthn’). [In Eng. Brir- 
TANY.| An old province of France, now 
forming the departments of Finistére, 
Cétes-du-Nord, Morbihan, and _ Loire- 
Inférieure. In ancient times, B., under 
the name of Armorica, was the central 
seat of the confederated Armorican 
tribes, who were of Celtic or Cymric 
origin. It later became a powerful 
duchy, and was united to France in 
1532, by Frangois I., to whom it had 
come by marriage. During the first 
revolution, B., which was and is still 
intensely royalist, took an active part in 
the Vandean War, and was the arena 
of sanguinary conflicts. 


Breton, Cape (brit/tin). A large island 
of North America, belonging to Canada, 
and separated from the northern limit 
of Nova Scotia (of which province it 
forms an integral part) by a navigable 
channel. It forms the south-eastern 
boundary of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and has many good harbors, that of 
Sydney, on the east, being accounted 
the best. Area, about 4,000 square 
miles. Its climate and vegetable prod- 
ucts are much the same as those of 
Canada. C. B. was colonized by the 
French in 1712, and seized by the Eng- 
lish in 1745. Pop., 30,000. 


Britan’nia. The ancient name of the 
island of Great Britain, which was also 
called Albion. This island, with H7- 
bernia, or Ireland, and with the smaller 
islands around the coast, was designated 
Insule Britannice, or the British Islands. 
The Britons were Celie, or Celts, be- 
longing to that branch of the race called 
Cymry. Their manners and customs 
were in general the same as those of 
the Gauls; but, separated more than 
the Gauls from intercourse with civi- 
lized nations, they preserved the Celtic 
religion in a purer state than the Gauls; 
and hence Druidism, according to Cesar, 
was transplanted from Gaul to Britain. 
The Britons also retained many of the 
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barbarous Celtic customs, which the 
more civilized Gauls had laid aside. 

They painted their bodies with a blue 
color, extracted from wood, in order 
to appear more terrible in battle; and 
they had wives in common. At a 
later time the Belge crossed over from 

Gaul, and settled on the south and 

east coasts, driving the Britons into the 

interior of the island. It was not till 

a late period that the Greeks and Ro- 

mans obtained any knowledge of Brit- 

ain. In early times the Phcenicians 

visited the Scilly Islands and the coast 

of Cornwall forthe purpose of obtaining 

tin; but whatever knowledge they ac- 

quired of the country, they jealously 

kept secret, and it only transpired that 

there were Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, 

in the north parts of the ocean. The 

Greeks subsequently increased their 

knowledge of Britain from the mer- 

chants of Massilia about the time of 

Alexander the Great, and especially 

from the voyages of Pytheas, who sailed 

round a great part of the coast. The 

Romans first became personally ac- 

quainted with it by Cesar’s invasion. 

He twice landed in Britain (55, 54 B. 

C.); but the Romans made no further 

attempts to conquer the island till the 

reign of Claudius, when (A. D. 43) they 

again landed in Britain, and perma- 

nently subdued the country south of 

the Thames. From this time, Britain 

became gradually a Roman province, 

which it remained for nearly four cen- 

turies, to fall, after the departure of 
the Romans, into the hands of the Angles 

and Saxons, and soon to lose its old 

name of B. for its new name of England. 

The name B. is said by some to have 

been derived from Prydhain, an ancient . 
king of Britain; but others derive it 

from Brit daoine, the painted people, 

a name said to have been given to the 
inhabitants by the Phoenician Gallic. 
colonists. Under the name of B., Great 
Britain has been personified in the arts 
as a female seated on a globe or on an 
insulated rock, leaning with one arm on 
a shield, and the other hand grasping a 
spear or trident. The first example of 
this personification is on a Roman coin 
of Antoninus Pius (about A. D. 16r). 


” 


' completeness. 


‘the other in 1865. 
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Brighton (brit’/un), originally Bright- 
helmstone. A town on the coast of Sus- 
sex, 50 miles south of London, and one 
of the most fashionable watering-places 
in England. It is built on the border of 


the South Downs, and extends along 


the coast for a distance of more than 
three miles. The town is generally well 
built, and contains a large number of 
handsome squares, terraces, and streets. 
The attractions of the place are very 
great. The most prominent building 
is the Pavilion, a fantastic residence, 
erected for the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George IV.) in 1784-87, but not 
completed until 1827. It is now the 
property of the Corporation of B., and 
is devoted to purposes of public amuse- 
ment. Every attraction that is to be 
found at other watering-places is to be 
found at B. The promenade along the 
shore is the finest in England; and there 
are two piers, one erected in 1826 and 
There is also an 
aquarium, remarkable for its size and 
The trade of the town 
is limited exclusively to providing for 
the wants of the residents and visitors. 
The borough returns two members to 
Parliament. Its Pop. in 1901 was Te- 
ported as 123,668, but a large propor- 
tion of these were visitors. The original 
name of Brighthelmstone is believed to 
have been derived from some Saxon 
Brighthelm. The present contracted 
form of the name came into general 
use only towards the close of the 18th 


century. 


Britain, Great. The largest of the 
British Isles, including England, Wales, 
and Scotland. These with Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, 
constitute the British Isles, or the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
and if the colonial and other foreign 
possessions be added, they form the 
British Empire. Of this empire it may 
safely be said that it is the greatest the 
world has ever known. It covers an 
area of five times the size of the Persian 
Empire under Darius, and four times that 
of the Roman Empire under Augustus. 

The British colonies and foreign 
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possessions include, in Asia, the British 
Empire in India, Ceylon, possessions 
in farther India, Hong Kong, Aden, 
Labuan, Straits Settlements, Cyprus, 
Perim, and the Kooria Mooria Islands; in 
Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, Basutoland, 
Zululand, Zambesia, East Africa, Ma- 
shonaland, Gambia, Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Sierra Leone, etc. In America, the 
Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, 
British West Indies, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, and the Falkland 
Islands; in Australasia, Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, 
and some smaller islands in the South 
Pacific; in Europe they comprise Gibral- 
tar and Malta. 

The form of government in this em- 
pire is a limited monarchy. The supreme 
legislative power is exercised by the 
Sovereign, the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons; and, though the 
executive power is entrusted to the 
Sovereign (who acts through the Ministry 
for the time being), even the executive 
is so entirely under the direction of law, 
and under the control of Parliament, 
that the constitutional system pervades 
every department, and the people may 
be said to be their own rulers. Even 
in the colonies of the empire, this idea 
is being more and more sought to be 
realized. Wherever representative insti- 
tutions are possible, such institutions 
are constructed, with the smallest pos- 
sible interference on the part of the 
central authority; and, where representa- 
tive institutions are not yet possible, 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
takes such colonies under its protection, 
so that they are in little danger of any 
tyrannical action on the part of the 
Grown. The result of this system is 
progress—a progress that could not be 
hoped for under less free institutions. 
Education is making rapid strides, 
commerce is unrestricted; and the vari- 
ous forms of religious faith are not 
merely tolerated but protected. The 
total area of the British Empire is esti- 
mated at about 9,000,000 square miles, 
or one-sixth of the land surface of the 
globe. Its Pop. is estimated at nearly 
300,000,000, or more than one-fifth of 
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the human race. Of the total area of 
the empire, about 121,000 square miles 
belong to the British Isles, and of the 
total Pop. (in 1891) 38,104,973. Seven 
languages are spoken in the British 
Isles, viz., English, Lowland Scotch, 
Irish, Scottish Gaelic, Welsh, Manx 
(in the Isle of Man), and French (in 
the Channel Islands). English is, how- 
ever, the language of the educated 
classes everywhere, and it seems likely 
to become the language of the whole 
kingdom, and perhaps, ultimately, of 
the entire empire. The climate of the 
British Isles is temperate. 

History. The west part of England was 
known to the Phoenicians, and was 
resorted to by them for its tin, about 
the 4th century B. C., hence the whole 
country received the name of the Cas- 
stterrides (‘Tin Islands’). When in- 
vaded by Cesar, B. C. 55, it was called 
Britain or Albion. The Romans sub- 
dued all England, and some parts of 
Scotland and Wales, but did not reach 
Ireland, though its existence was known 
to them. In the 3d century of the 
Christian era, adventurers from the op- 
posite coasts of Germany settled in vari- 
ous parts, and joined with the Britons 
in forcing the Romans to abandon the 
island, A. D. 410, after a rule of about 
400 years, traces of which still remain 
in every quarter. The Britons, being 
divided into as many hostile states as 
they had cities, were unable to resist 
the fresh hordes now called Saxons 
and Angles) that poured into the island, 
and about 459 the kingdom of Kent 
was founded. The Britons still fought 
stubbornly, but were gradually driven 
westward, and by the year 584 the king- 
dom of Mercia was established, being 
the last of the seven kingdoms founded 
by the invaders, whence the name of 
the Heptarchy. In 827, Egbert, King 
of Wessex, obtained the supremacy 
over his rivals, and declared himself 
king of England. His descendants, of 
whom Alfred the Great was the most 
illustrious, held the throne for more than 
200 years, but the country suffered 
greatly during the time from the ray- 
ages of the Danes, who, under Canute 
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and his sons, became its rulers for 25 
years (1017-1042). The Saxon line was 
restored in the person of Edward the 
Confessor, to whom Harold succeeded; 
but his death in the battle of Hastings, 
1066, gave England into the hands 
of the Norman kings, who reigned from 
1066 to 1154. Then came the Plantag- 
enets (1154-1485); the Tudors (1485- 
1603); and the Stuarts (1603-1714), to 
whom the House of Brunswick suc- 
ceeded: on the death of Queen Anne. 
The conquest of Ireland was begun 
in the year 1170, but can hardly be 
regarded as completed till the surren- 
der of Limerick in 1691. Wales was 
conquered by Edward I. in 1282, and 
formally annexed to England by Henry 
VIII. in 1536. Scotland successfully 
resisted the efforts of Edward I. to 
subjugate it, maintained for ages a 
close alliance with France, and in 1603 
gave a ruler to England in the person 
of James VI., who became James I. of 
G. B., a title then first assumed. This 
was but a personal union, but the politi- 
cal union of the two kingdoms was 
effected under Queen Anne in 1707. 
Ireland, which had been hitherto only 
styled a lordship, was declared a king- 
dom in 1542, and a member of the triple 
monarchy of G. B. and Ireland by the 
Act of Union, Jan. 1, 1801. 


Brock’en (Lat. Mons Melibrocus), the 
loftiest peak in the Hartz Mountains, 
situated in Stolberk-Wernigerode, Prus- 
sian Saxony, is popularly known as the 
Blocksberg, and is a centre of German 
legend and fairy tale. It is 3,740 feet 
high, consists chiefly of granite, and 
has a wild, barren summit, from which 
in clear weather there is a splendid 
prospect. The well-known phenomenon 
of the Brockengespent, or spectre of 
the B., is caused by the level light of 
sunrise or sunset throwing the shadow 
of intervening objects on the dense 
mist by which the peak is frequently 
veiled. At the base of the dome-like 
summit, and 3,250 feet high, lies the 
Brockenfeld, an extensive morass, in 
which the rivers Bode, Ocker, Raday, 
and Oder take their rise. 
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Brussels (briis’selz). [Fr. Bruxelles.] 
The capital of the kingdom of Belgium, 
and of the province of South Brabant 
in that kingdom. It is a large and im- 
portant city, often described as a mini- 
ature Paris. It is built partly on the 
slope of a hill, and partly on the plain 
at the foot. The upper town, on the 
hillside, is the newer and the more 
fashionable, and there the royal palace 
and the mansions of the foreign ministers 
are situated. The lower town is less 
healthful, but it contains most of the 


- older buildings, and many churches and 


- of great beauty and elegance. 
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public edifices of architectural and his- 
torical interest. The town has extensive 
suburbs, and squares and promenades 
Its 
Church of St. Gudule dates from the 
rath century; and the Palace of Fine 
Arts, which was formerly the residence 
of the governors of Brabant, includes 
a picture gallery, which contains many 
fine specimens of the Flemish school 
of painting, and a library with 240,000 
volumes, and upwards of 20,000 manu- 
scripts. There is also an observatory, 
one of the finest in Europe. In the 
great market-place is the Hotel de Ville, 
a splendid Gothic edifice of the 14th 
century, with a lofty turret, surmounted 
by a huge figure of St. Michael, in 
copper. B. is remarkable for its statues 
and fountains. Its most important 
manufactures are lace and carpets. Ten 
miles to the south of the city is the F teld 
of Waterloo, and a few miles beyond 
lie Quatre Bras and Ligny. The Pop. 
of the city in 1901 was 561,782. 


Bruges (broozh). A famous and old 
city of Belgium, capital of West Flanders, 
seven miles from the North Sea, and 60 
north-west of Brussels. B. presents, in 
a remarkable degree, the architectural 
characteristics of the Middle Ages. 
Among its principal buildings are the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the 
celebrated Belfry in the Great Square, 


- the finest-in Europe, and whose chimes 


(carillons) are deservedly famous. Fifty- 
four bridges span the numerous canals 
intersecting the city, whence has been 
derived its name (Flemish briugge= 
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bridges). B. dates from the 7th century, 
and under the Counts of Flanders be- 
came a prosperous and important place, 
and eminent for the wealth and public 
spirit of its citizens. Under the Spanish 
rule, towards the close of the 15th 
century, it rose in insurrection against 
the tyranny of the Duke of Alva, who 
in his vengeance ruined its trade. The 
most important manufacture of B. is 
that of lace. The Pop. of the city in 
1900 Was 52,867. 


Bucharest (bu’kah-rést). A city of Eu- 
rope, capital of Roumania, on the Dam- 
boritza, 27 miles from its confluence with 
the Danube, and 280 miles west north- 
west of Constantinople. It is an un- 
healthful place for residence, but of great 
importance for its trade in grain, wool, 
honey, wax, cattle, wine, and particu- 
larly in hides. At various times iB: 
has suffered severely at the hands of 
the Russians. During the Crimean War, 
it was successively occupied by the 
Russians, Turks, and Austrians. Being 
in the direct route between Russia and 
Turkey, B., and the whole kingdom of 
Roumania, must always be placed in 
peril by any struggle between those 
powers. The Pop. of the city in 1899 
was 282,071. 


Buccaneers (buk’a-nérz). A maritime 
confederacy of English and French ad- 
venturers, banded against Spain and her 
American colonies from an early period 
in the 16th to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. The word is derived from the 
Indian boucan (dried meat); boucanter 
thus meaning one who dries or smokes 
meat in the Indian fashion. At first 
restricted to certain settlers at Tortuga, 
the name was eventually applied to 
that strong piratical organization which 
harassed Spanish power in the New 
World by sea and land. These ““breth- 
ren of the coast” had laws and com- 
manders; and, from their unity of 
system, could inflict grave defeats on 
the Spaniards. Among their most dis- 
tinguished captains were Montbar, a 
gentleman of France (called by the 
Spaniards J1 Exterminador); De Busco; 
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Van Horn, a native of Ostend; and, 
greatest of all, Henry Morgan, by birth 
a Welshman. Under his leadership the 
B. performed their most renowned feat, 
the taking of Panama in 1670. Terrible 
atrocities stain the annals of these allied 
freebooters; but many of their exploits 
show a reckless daring which approaches 
the heroic. Among the last of the B. 
was the famous Dampier; but as the 
confederacy loosened, its character de- 
generated. The capture of Carthagena 
in 1697 was their final great achieve- 
ment; and on the outbreak of war be- 
tween England and France, and after the 
peace of Ryswick, this remarkable asso- 
ciation broke up. Its remnant appeared 
in the vulgar pirates that continued 
to infest the Spanish main. 


Buda-Pesth (bi’da-pést). A city of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the capi- 
tal of Hungary since 1873. It is situated 
on both sides of the river Danube, 130 
miles south-east of Vienna. Buda, on 
the west side of the Danube, is built at 
the extremity of a spur from the Bakony 
forest range. It is an old-fashioned 
place, and carries on a considerable 
trade, chiefly in wines. A fine suspen- 
sion bridge connects it with Pesth, one 
of the handsomest cities in Austria, 
Pesth is the seat of a university, and 
has manufactures of silk, woolen, leather, 
tobacco, and meerschaum pipes. Four 
great fairs are held in the city annually. 
The Diet assembles in a handsome 
building, and new boulevards. and 
squares have been recently formed. Dur- 
ing the Hungarian wars of the 19th 
century, Buda played a distinguished 
part. In January, 18409, the fortress 
was seized by the Austrian General 
Windischgratz; but in the following 
May it was taken by storm by the 
Hungarians under Gérgey. On their 
departure, the Russians took possession, 
but shortly afterwards handed the place 
over to the forces of the Austrians. 

B.-P. was the Curta Aquincum of 
the Romans, and in goo became the 
cradle of the Hungarian monarchy, and 
was made a free city in r24s. From 
1529 till 1686 it was held by the Turks, 
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who only vacated it after a desperate 
struggle with the Austrians. Pop. in 
rgor, including suburbs, was 732,322. 


-Buenos Ayres (bd’nds d’riz).  [Sp. 
“Good airs.’’] A province of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, in South America, 
extending from the Rio Negro, on the 
south, to the province of Sante Fé, on the 
north, and on the west from the Atlan- 
tic to the upper waters of the Talquin 
River. Length east to west, about 705 
miles; breadth north to south, about 540 
miles. Area, 63,000 square miles. Sur- 
jace, a level plain of vast extent, forming 
the immense Pampas, as they are called, 
perhaps the finest pasture lands in the 
world. Exports, cattle, horses, and their 
products. This province seceded in 
1854, and returned to the Federal 
Union in 1860.—BvuENos Ayres, capital 
of above province, and also of the 
Argentine Republic, on the south-west 
shore of La Plata estuary, 125 miles 
west by north of Monte Video. It is 
rectangularly built, with its houses sur- 
rounded by gardens, and has a multiplic- 
ity of churches and religious houses. The 
commerce of B. A. is perhaps the most 
extensive of any South American port, 
trading as it does with all parts of the 
civilized world. B.A. was founded by 
the Spaniards under Mendoza in 1534. 
Pop. in 1901, 836,381. 


Buf’falo. <A city of the United States, 
in the state of New York, about 460 
miles north-west of the city of New York, 
and at the east end of Lake Erie. The 
city extends for about five miles along 
the shore of the lake and of the Niagara 
River. Although it had in 1820 a Pop. 
of little more than 2,000, it had in 1900 
a Pop. of 352,387. It is indebted for 
its rapid growth chiefly to its position, 
which is on the great water and rail- 
way channels of communication between 
the West and the East. The immense 
quantities of grain moving from the 
western states to the seaboard constitute 
the most important feature in the com- 
merce of the city. Live stock and lum- 
ber from the western states and Canada, 
and coal from Pennsylvania, are also 
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leading articles of commerce. The city 
is well built, and many of its public 
edifices are of a very imposing character. 
There are also many fine residences 
with attractive grounds, and numerous 
squares and public places. An interna- 
tional industrial exposition was held 
here in 1go1. 


Bulgaria (bwl-ga’re-ah). [Ancient 
Mesia Injerior.| A province ofEuropean 
Turkey, bounded north by Walachia and 
Bessarabia, west by Servia, south by Rou- 
melia, and east by the Black Sea. Area, 
about 30,000 square miles. Surface: 
The country is in general mountainous, 
“particularly in the south where it is shut 
in by the Balkan range. The Danube 
is the principal river. Products: Chiefly 
pastoral and agricultural. Bulgarians 
are of Slavonic origin, speak a Servian 
- dialect, and nominally belong to the 
Greek Church. The chief towns are 
Sophia (the capital), Widdin, Shumla, 
Varna, Silistria, Rustchuk. B., in 1878, 
under the Berlin Treaty, was granted an 
autonomic administration under Chris- 
tian government, subject to Turkey. 


Bull Run, or Buty’s Run. A creek 
in Virginia separating Fairfax and Prince 
William counties, in the north-east por- 
tion of the state, and emptying into the 
Ocoquan River, 14 miles from the Po- 
tomac. On its banks, July 16-19, 1861, 
General McDowell’s national army was 
disastrously defeated by the Confederate 
troops commanded by Generals Beaure- 
gard and Joe Johnston. On Aug. 30, 
1863, another engagement occurred 
here, between a Union force com- 
manded by General Pope, and one of 
Confederates under Generals Lee, Long- 
street, and Jackson, in which the former 
were defeated with heavy loss. The 
first battle of B. R. sometimes bears 
the name of Manassas. 


Bun’ker Hill. The name of an emi- 
nence, 110 feet in height, situated at 
Charlestown, Mass., memorable as being 
the scene of a battle fought in the War 
of Independence, June 17, 1775; where 
the British troops under General Gage, 


then occupying Boston, upon attack- 
ing a force of Americans, about 2,500 
strong, finally defeated them after a 
desperate engagement, in which the 
British sustained a loss of 226 killed 
and 828 wounded, and the Americans 
145 killed or missing and 304 wounded. 
Although a defeat for the Americans, 
the moral effect of this battle was great, 
as exemplifying the fitness of raw 
American levies to encounter disci- 
plined troops. A granite monument, 
220 feet high, the corner-stone of which 
was laid by the Marquis de Lafayette, 
June 17, 1823, commemorates both the 
battle and the particular spot where 
General Warren fell, who acted there as 
a volunteer. 


Burmah (biir’mdh), or Birman. An 
extensive empire of India beyond the 
Ganges; bounded on the west by the 
British provinces of Aracan, Pegu, and 
Chittagong, north by Upper Assam and 
Thibet, east by Laos, the Chinese prov- 
ince of Shun-nan, and the British prov- 
ince of Martaban, and south by the king- 
dom of Siam, and Pegu. Area, about 
200,000 square miles. Surface: B. is 
intersected by ramifications of the 
Himalaya Mountains, culminating in 
Phungan, 12,474 feet above sea level, 
and covered with eternal snow. There 
are numerous plains, and highly fertile 
valleys found in the southern districts. 
The principal rivers are the Irawaddy, 
with its affluents, the Si-tang, and the 
San-Luen. The northern part of the em- 
pire is exceedingly rich in minerals and 
the precious metals, the latter of which is 
a government monopoly. Climate: Gen- 
erally healthful. Vegetation is luxuriant; 
nearly all the tropical fruits are native 
to the soil, and wheat, millet, rice, and 
pulse of all kinds are grown; cotton is 
extensively cultivated. B. is peopled 
by several tribes; all, however, belong- 
ing to the Malay type. Their religion 
is Buddhism. The government is an 
hereditary and absolute despotism, the 
emperor being ‘‘lord of life and limb” 
over his subjects. The chief towns are 
Mandalay (the capital), Ava, Martaban, 
Bhamo, etc. The first monarchs of B. 
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were of Hindoo origin, and date back 
to B. C. 543. In the 18th century, B. 
was the most powerful nation of south- 
eastern Asia, and the territory was great- 
ly enlarged, but by their wars with the 

British, they lost several of their best 
provinces, and by the last, in 1885, 
B. became absorbed into the British 
Empire. 


Burgundy (biir’gtin-de). [Fr. Bour- 
gogne.| An old province of France, of 
which the capital was Dijon, now form- 
ing the departments Céte-d’Or, Saéne- 
et Loire, Ain, and part of Yonne. The 
Burgundt, a branch of the Goths, formed 
a powerful state here in 413, and the 
kingdom which derived its name from 
them existed under the dominion of the 
Franks. At the dismemberment of the 
empire of Charlemagne, in 879 the north- 
ern part formed the duchy of B., and the 
southern the kingdom of Provence, which 
last, in 933, composed the kingdom of 
Arles. It was united to the Germanic 
empire in 1033, and afterwards passed 
to the house of the dukes of B., at the 
death of the last of whom, Charles the 
Bold, in 1477, the duchy was united 
to the crown of France. B. is famous 
for its growth of red wines, the most re- 
nowned of which are Romané-Contt, 
Clos Vougedt, Chambertin, Nuits, Riche- 
burg, and Beauné. 


Byzantium (b%2-dn'sht-tim) was found- 
ed by the Megarians in 667 B. C. Its 
splendid and secure position on the 
Thracian Bosphorus gave it the com- 
mand of the sea, and of the shores 
of Europe and Asia, and it speedily 
enjoyed great commercial prosperity. 
B. was for some time subject to Darius 
Hystaspes, from whom it was freed by 
Pausanias. In 408 it was taken by 
Alcibiades, but was recaptured in 405 
by Lysander. In 390 Thrasybulus 
changed the government from an oli- 
garchy into a democracy. In 356 B. 
again attempted to throw off the Athe- 
nian yoke, but in 340 gladly received the 
aid from Athens that enabled it to 
check the career of Philip. After much 
oppression by the Gauls, it became 
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subject to Rome. In the civil war 
between Severus and Pescennius Niger 
(2d century A. D.), B. was taken by 
Severus and destroyed. He subsequently, 
however, rebuilt and embellished a 
portion of it; and when Constantine 
removed hither the seat of empire from 
the Tiber, under the name first of New 
Rome and afterwards of Constantinople, 
it became for a time the most august 
city on the earth. 


Cairo (kda’ro). The capital of modern 
Egypt and the most populous city of 
Africa, residence of the viceroy and seat 
of government,on the Nile five miles from 
the origin of its delta; Lat. 30°2’4”’ north, 
Lon. 31°15’36” east. C. is divided into 
several distinct quarters, according to 
the religion and race of its inhabitants, 
as the Coptic quarter, Jews’ quarter, 
Frank quarter, etc., which are separated 
from one another by gates. The streets 
are narrow, crooked, ill paved, and 
mostly unfit for the passage of carriages, 
but they are now very clean, and the 
city possesses many ornamental foun- 
tains, squares, and public buildings, 
chiefly mosques. C. was long the entre- 
pot for the commerce of Egypt, but its 
trade has much declined. It was founded 
by the Arabs, about A. D. 170. It 
was taken by the French in 1798. Pop., 
313,383. 


Cadiz (ka’dtz), [the ancient Gades]. A 
city of Spain, on the Isla de Leon, in 
the province of C., which forms a part 
of the old province of Andalusia. It 
is one of the finest cities in Spain, six 
or seven miles in circumference, and 
strongly fortified. Its harbor is one of 
the finest in the world, and contains 
a large royal dockyard. The most char- 
acteristic features of C. are its white 
houses (all of which receive annually 
a coating of whitewash), and its marine 
promenades, fringing the city all round 
between the ramparts and the sea. The 
most frequented of these promenades 
is called the Alameda. The city has 
two cathedrals, and is the seat of a 
bishopric. Its trade with the East and 
West Indies is considerable, but not so 


great as formerly. 
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It has large exports 
of brandy, wine, etc. Gades was one of 
the chief seats of Phoenician commerce 
in the west of Europe. Its inhabitants 


received the Roman franchise from 


Julius Cesar. In the Spanish Revolu- 
tion of 1868, the inhabitants of C. 
played a very important part. 


Candia, or CRETE (kdn’de-dh), [ancient 
Cretd|. Anisland situated at the entrance 
of the Grecian archipelago, belonging 
to Turkey. Area, 3,200 square miles. 
It is very irregular in form, its length 
being about 160, and its breadth vary- 
ing from 6 to 35 miles. The island of Gs 
is for the most part mountainous, and 
contains the celebrated Mount Ida (now 
Psiloriti), 7,674 feet high, on which 
Jupiter is said to have passed a great 
part of his youth in the exercise of hunt- 
ing and drawing the bow. The climate 


_is very healthful, the soil fertile, and the 
* vegetation luxuriant. The modern Greek 


is the language generally spoken. The 
history of C. begins with Greek my- 
thology, and Minos gave it laws, B. C. 
1300. It was conquered by the Ro- 
mans, B. C. 67; was bought by the 
Venetians from the Marquis de Mont- 
serrat, 1204; and was conquered by 
the Turks, 1669. In 1867, the Cretans 
broke out in open revolt, seeking the 
annexation of C. to Greece, but after 
resisting for more than one year the 
forces of the Turkish Empire, they had 
to submit again to the Ottoman yoke. 
C., its capital, is a fortified city and sea- 
port on the north shore of the island. 


Catacombs (kit’a-kdmz). [From the 
Gr. kata, downwards, and kumbe, a 
hollow or recess.| A cave, grotto, or 
subterranean place, for the burial of 
the dead. The name is said to have 
been originally applied to the Chapel 
of St. Sebastian in Rome, where the 
ancient Roman calendars assert that 
the body of St. Peter was deposited. 
It is now applied to a vast number of 
subterranean sepulchres, about three 
miles from Rome, in the Appian Way, 
and which are supposed to be the cells 
and caves in which the early Christians 
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concealed themselves, and in which 
were placed. the remains of the early 
martyrs. These are visited by devout 
persons, and relics are taken from them, 
baptized by the Pope, and dispersed 
through Catholic countries. Each C. 
is three or four feet broad, and eight 
or ten feet high; along the side walls are 
sepulchral niches, closed with thick 
tiles, or with pieces of marble. Though 
latterly devoted to purposes of Christian 
interment exclusively, it is believed 
that the C. were at one time used as 
burial places by pagans also. They are 
asserted to have had formerly a length 
of twenty miles, and about six miles are 
at present known. Besides the C. at 
Rome, there are others at Palermo and 
Syracuse; and C. are also found in 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
and some parts of South America. 
The C. in Paris are a species of char- 
nel-houses. 


Calcutta (kcil-kiit'tah). The capital of 
British India, and, in point of popula- 
tion, if its suburbs are included, the 
second city in the British Empire. 
It is situated on the east bank of the 
Hugli River, about 80 miles from the 
seaboard. It is a large and splendid 
city, occupying an area of eight square 
miles, and stretching for five miles along 
the bank of the river, which is here 
considerably more than a mile inbreadth. 
The appearance of the city, as it is 
approached by the river, is very strik- 
ing. It is adorned by many fine build- 
ings, including the Government House, 
the Custom House, the Mint, and other 
government offices; and the appearance 
given by these and other edifices has 
gained for C. the appellation of “City 
of Palaces.” Although the European 
quarter of the city is thus distinguished 
for its fine public buildings, and its com- 
modious dwelling houses, the quarters 
occupied by the natives present a very 
different aspect, their houses being for 
the most part built of mud or bamboo 
and mats, and their streets are narrow 
and unpaved. Considerable improve- 
ments have, however, been effected 
of late years, new and wider streets 
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have been opened through crowded 
quarters; brick houses are fast replac- 
ing the huts; and an extensive system 
of drainage has been carried out, to 
the no small advantage of the inhab- 
itants. As the headquarters of the 
Governor-General of India, C. is the 
administrative centre of the entire Brit- 
ish Empire in India, as well as of the 
province of Bengal. One-third of the 
whole trade of India is done through 
the port of C. Like the rest of the sea- 
board of the bay of Bengal, however, 
C. is exposed to periodical cyclones, 
which do much mischief. It suffered 
most severely from this cause in 1864 
and 1867, and again in 1870. On the 
opposite site of the river Hugli from 
C. is the town of Howrah, which may 
almost be regarded as a part of C., and 
there are extensive suburbs. Fort Wzul- 
liam, the largest fortress of India, 
Stands near the river. The Pop. of C. 
was returned in 1901 at 1,121,664, but 
this number would be greatly increased 
if the suburbs were included. The 
bishopric of C. was instituted in 1813. 
The name C. is a modification of the 
Hindu Kali Ghatta, the ghaut or land- 
ing-place of the goddess Kali. 


Caliph, Kauir, or Kuavir (kdl’tf). 
[Ar. khalifah, a deputy.] The chief 
sacerdotal dignity among the Saracens 
or Mohammedans, vested with absolute 
authority in all matters relating both 
to religion and political affairs. The 
government of the original C. con- 
tinued from the death of Mohammed 
till the 655th year of the Hegira, that is, 
from A. D. 632 to 1277. The Fatimite 
C. of Africa and the Ommiad sovereigns 
of Spain, each professed to be the only 
legitimate successors of Mohammed, in 
opposition to the Abbasside C. of Bag- 
dad, which latter caliphate reached its 
zenith of power and splendor under 
Haroun-al-Raschid, in the 9th century. 
The title is now one assumed by the 
Turkish Sultans, as successors to the 
prophet, and also by the Persian Sophis, 
as successors of Ali. 


Caledonia (kdl-¢-dd’né-d). [Popularly 
said to be a Latinized form of Coil- 
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dooine, ‘‘Men of the woods’’; but the 
first syllable may be a form of gael, and 
then- the meaning might be ‘‘Gaels of 
the dunes,” or hills.] The name anciently 
given to the northern part of Scot- 
land. The C. of Ptolemy probably 
lay between Loch Fyne and the Moray 
Firth; but the term seems to have been 
applied by the Romans to the whole 
country lying north of the Wall of Anto- 
ninus. Tacitus speaks of the Caledonians 
as having large limbs and red hair, 
hence inferring that they were of Ger- 
manic origin; and Xiphilinus, in his 
epitome of Dion Cassius, says that they 
had neither walls nor cities, nor did 
they till the ground, but lived by pas- 
turing cattle, by hunting, and on fruits. 
They were given to pillage and war, 
and fought from chariots with shields, 
spears, and daggers. Cn. Julius Agricola, 
the first Roman who encountered them, 
routed the united tribes under Galgacus 
at the Mons Grampius, 84 A.D. Their 
country, though overrun as far as the 
Moray Firth, was never reduced to a 
Roman province. In the Welsh poems 
and in Nennius the name is given to 
a region south of the Forth. Arthur’s 
seventh battle was fought im silva Cale- 
donis, id est, cat coit Celidon (in the wood 
of Caledon, t.e., the battle of the wood 
of Caledon). Gradually it ceased to be 
applied to a particular district, but 
it is still used, especially in poetry, to 
designate the whole of Scotland. 


Cabul (kdah-bool’), [ancient Cabura], 
the capital of Afghanistan, and also 
of the Afghan district of the same 
name, lies near the junction of the C. 
and Logar Rivers, 6,300 feet above the 
sea, in a triangular hollow, and is en- 
closed by mountains on three sides. 
It was formerly surrounded by high 
mud walls, which have given place to 
a belt of orchards and gardens. Two 
of the old gates, of deeply-colored 
kiln-burnt bricks, are still standing. 
The town is divided into quarters 
(mahalas), the streets are dirty and 
irregular, and the only buildings of 
any pretension are a few mosques, some 
fifteen caravansaries, and several large 
bazaars, of which one especially, about 
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600 feet long, is regarded as a triumph 


of Eastern architecture. Much of the 


town has remained in ruins since the 
capture by the English in 1842. 


Ona 
rocky eminence to the south-east of C. 


stands the fort of Bala-Hissar, and on 


the slope are clustered the royal palace 
and gardens, a large bazaar, and many 


private dwellings, within the protection 


of a wall and ditch. The town is wholly 


“commanded by the hills, which are 
steep, rocky, and bare. 


C. lies on the 
Indo-Persian caravan route, and is an 
important centre of commerce. Heavy 


duties are here levied on merchandise. 


C. has a growing trade with Russia, 
from whence it receives broadcloth, 
silk goods, velvets, paper, gold and silver 
lace. It has extremely cold winters, and 
the temperature ranges in summer from 


75° to 85° F. The river C. is here crossed 


' by four substantial bridges. To the south 
of the town is the monumental tomb 


-of the Sultan Baber, who made C. the 


_ capital of the Mogul empire. 


During the century just passed, C. 
has been the scene of memorable events. 


_ Accompanied by an English force, Shah 


S Aug. 7, 1839. 


Sujah made his state entry into the city, 
The English remained 
here, and without hindrance, till Nov. 
2, 1841, when rebellion broke out, and 
the garrison was subjected by Akbar 
Khan to a siege which lasted till the 
6th of January following. The rem- 
nant of the force, comprising 690 Brit- 
ish, 3,810 Indian native troops, and 
12,000 followers, were then allowed to 
march out, and begin the terrible 
retreat through the Khyber Pass, a 


retreat which left only one survivor. A 


a 


out opposition, Sept. 


; 


# 


British army, under General Pollock, 
took possession of the Bala Hissar with- 
15, 1842, and 
remained there until October 12th, when 
it withdrew, after destroying several of 
the most important buildings. 


Cesarea (sé-zur-é’ah). A decayed sea- 
port of Palestine. Under the Romans 
it was a place of considerable impor- 


tance, and figures in biblical history as 


the scene of Paul’s memorable speeches 
to Felix and Agrippa (Acts xxiv-xxvi), 
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and of his subsequent imprisonment for 
two years, before he was conducted to 
Rome. It fell into the hands of the 
Saracens in 635, and was taken by the 
Crusaders in rior. 


California (kdl-e-jor’ne-dh). A state of 
the American Union, extending along the 
Pacific coast and bounded north by Ore- 
gon (from which it is divided by the 
42d parallel of Lat.), east by Nevada 
and the Rio Colorado, and south by the 
peninsula of Lower C. and the Gila 
River, which separates it from Mexico. 
Average length, about 700 miles; breadth 
nearly 200 miles. Area, 155,980 square 
miles, or more than 100,000,000 acres, 
of which deserts and sterile land take 
up about 10,000,000, and water surface 
4,000,000. 

The surface of C. is generally of a 
mountainous character, being inter- 
sected throughout its entire length by 
the Sierra Nevada with its constituent 
spurs. This chain forms an important 
climatic feature of the country, its west- 
ern slope, as far as the Pacific, being 
warm and luxuriantly fertile; while to the 
east, allis cold and sterility. Skirting the 
coast is the Monte Diablo range, attain- 
ing, in Monte Diablo, a maximum 
height of 3,674 feet, and having between 
it and the Sierra Nevada the rich valleys 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento. 
Another division of the Monte Diablo 
range is the Contra Costa hills, the most 
elevated peak of which, Mount San Ber- 
nardino, is 8,500 feet above sea level. 
The coast line of C. is indented by 
numerous spacious inlets and bays, 
prominent among which is the great 
Bay of San Francisco, entered by the 
famous ‘‘Golden Gate,” about a mile 
in width. The bay, with its smaller 
adjuncts, forms one of the finest natural 
harbors in the world. The two chief 
rivers which fall into it are those of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin. Other 
and also navigable rivers are the Suisun, 
Petaluma, Napa, Sonoma, and Salinas. 
Among the many fine cataracts found 
in this state are the celebrated Yosemite 
Fall, 2,550° feet, and the Pohono, or 
‘Bridal Veil,’’ 1,000 feet. 
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C. possesses, generally speaking, one 
of the finest climates in the world, to- 
gether with a prolific soil, and exuberant 
vegetation, especially around the coast, 
where nearly all the fruits and vegetables 
of the temperate and tropical zones 
are produced in rich abundance. The 
north portion of the state is eminently 
adapted for the raising of cereals, large 
quantities of various grains being reaped, 
particularly wheat. Wine-growing is 
largely carried on in the more southern 
districts. C., asa mineral region, is well 
known to be one of the richest in the 
world, the gold alone discovered between 
May, 1848, and the end of 1859, having 
amounted to not less than $861,300,000. 
Silver is also mined in large quantities, 
together with copper, iron, quicksilver, 
and cinnabar. Salt, saltpetre, anti- 
mony, sulphur, and the choicest varie- 
ties of marbles are found. In the earlier 
years of the colonization of C. by Amer- 
icans, gold-mining was almost the sole 
occupation of the inhabitants; but of 
late years, however, agriculture and 
farm husbandry have expanded. to 
almost gigantic proportions; as, also, 
have manufactures, such as woolen and 
other textile fabrics, iron-wares, agri- 
cultural implements, etc. C. has for 
its principal centres of commerce and 
population the cities and towns of San 
Francisco, Sacramento City, San José, 
Stockton, Oakland, Los Angeles, Marys- 
ville, etc. The state is well furnished 
with railroads, and, since the completion 
of the lines connecting the Atantic and 
Pacific seaboards, has become the grand 
medium of intercommunication with 
China and the East. 

History. C. was discovered by Ca- 
brillo, a Spaniard, in 1542, and was 
colonized by his countrymen in 1768. 
In 1830, the country began to be fre- 
quented by American hunters and other 
adventurers, who brought about event- 
ually its emancipation from Hispano- 
Mexican rule. After the close of the 
Mexican war, in 1848, C. was finally 
ceded to the United States, organized 
as a territory in 1849, and finally ad- 
mitted as a state into the Union in 
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18s0, After the discovery of its gold 
deposits, in 1848, it became rapidly 
populated and built up on a foundation 
of prosperity, which bids fair to make 
it one of the most productive regions in 
the whole world. 


Campagna di Roma (kdm-pdn’yah-de- 
ro’mah). [Ancient Latium.] The plain 
surrounding Rome, extending along 
the west coast, from Civita Vecchia 
to Astura and the Pontine Marshes, 
and inland to the Alban and Sabine 
hills, Rome being near its centre. 
Length, about 70 miles; greatest breadth, 
40 miles. It is an undulating region, 
rising to 200 feet above the sea, and 
skirted on the Mediterranean by a strip 
of marsh land, from two to three miles 
in breadth. Once the richest and most 
populous country in the world, it is now 
destitute of inhabitants, except in a 
few towns scattered over its surface, to 
which the laborers resort at night to 
avoid the effects of malaria. 


Campus Martius (kdim’ pus mdr’she-iis). 
[L. the field of Mars.] An extensive 
field or meadow along the banks of the 
Tiber, where the youth of ancient - 
Rome were trained to warlike exercises. 
It was so called on account of a temple 
that stood on it, consecrated to the 
god Mars. It constitutes the principal 
part of the modern city of Rome. 


Canterbury (kdn’tr-bér-re). An ancient 
city, and the metropolitan see of Eng- 
land, county Kent, 53 miles south-east 
by east of London. It is famous for its 
magnificent cathedral, built in 1184, 
and standing on the site of the first 
Christian church in Britain, founded 
by St. Augustine. 


Carrara (kd-rd’rd). A town of Italy, ° 
on the river Avenza, near the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and 62 miles north-west of 
Florence. It is celebrated for its marble 
quarries, which have been worked for 
two thousand years, and which produce 
the finest statuary marbles in the 
world, The quarries give employment 
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te about 6,000 men, and 4,oo0 more 
are engaged in the polishing shops. 
The Pop. of the town is about 12,000, 
but the commune has a Pop. of about 
24,000. 


Caucasia (kau-ka’shd). An old ad- 
ministrative division of the Russian 
Empire in Asia, lying on both sides of 
the great mountain chain of the Cau- 
casus. The Caucasian division includes 
also the desert region between the 
Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, and 
which extends southward to the Attrek 
River on the borders of Persia. The 
total area of the division is about 
~ 308,000 square miles, and its Pop. is 
estimated at nearly 5,000,000. The 
chief town of C.is Tiflis. The resistance 
which the Caucasian tribes, for more 
than half a century, offered to the arms 
of Russia, attracted to them the atten- 
- tion of the world. That resistance was 
_*brought practically to an end by the 
capture of Schamyl in 1859, and now 
the whole region belongs to Russia. 
The so-called Caucasian races of man- 
kind, which include most of the inhab- 
itants of Europe and the Persians and 
Hindus of Asia, were believed by those 
ethnologists by whom the name was 
given to them to have had their origin 
in this region. 


Caucasus (kau’/kda-siis). A great range 
of mountains in Western Asia, or on 
the border between Europe and Asia, 
extending from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian. The range is about 750 miles 
long, varying in breadth from 65 to 
t20 miles. The highest portion of the 
range is in the centre, where Mount 
Elbruz reaches an elevation of 18,526 
feet, or 3,000 feet above the summit 
of Mont Blanc. It is said to be dis- 
tinctly visible from a distance of more 
than 200 miles. The next highest 
points are Mount Koschtan Tau (which 
rises to nearly 17,100 feet), Dych Tau 
(16,925 feet), and Kasbek (16,526 feet). 
The passes across the range are few, 
the best known being the Pass of Dariel. 
This pass, known to the ancients as the 
Gates of C., reaches, at its highest point, 
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an elevation of 8,o00 feet, and leads 
between precipitous cliffs 3,000 feet in 
height. The snow-line in the C. is 
9,500 feet high, and glaciers descend 
more than 2,000 feet below it. The 
slopes of the range are covered with 
wood, and the valleys are extremely 
fertile. Iron, coal, sulphur, lead, and 
copper are found in the mountains. 
The origin of the name C. is unknown. 


Cashmere (kdish’meer). A province of 
Northern India, separated from Thibet 
by the Himalaya Mountains. The soil is 
the richest that can be conceived, and 
its productions those of the temperate 
zone; but the country is subject to 
earthquakes. Among other curious 
manufactures of C., is that of shawls; 
and the delicate wool of which the 
finest are made is the product of a 
species of goat of the adjoining country 
of Thibet. C. was formerly included 
in the Sikh dominion, forming part of 
the Lahore monarchy. In 1846, it was 
erected by the British into a separate 
state, and placed under a native ruler. 
—CASHMERE, or SERINAGHUR, the capi- 
tal of the above province, is on the 
Jhylum. 


Catalonia (kdt-ah-ld’ne-ah). [Sp. 
Catalufia.| An ancient division of Spain, 
bounded by the East Pyrenees, separat- 
ing it from France, on the north; east 
by the Mediterranean, and west by 
Aragon and a part of Valencia. Area (in- 
cluding Andorre), 12,150 square miles. 
C., now divided into four provinces, is 
remarkable for the superior industry and 
intelligence of its people. It anciently 
formed a part of the Roman Hispania 
Taraconensis, was subsequently occupied 
by the Goths and Moors, and in the 
8—gth centuries became an independent 
sovereign state under the Counts of 
Barcelona. In 1137, it became a portion 
of the Aragonese kingdom, and has 
since merged into the Spanish monarchy. 
Its capital is Barcelona. 


Carthage (kdrth’e7). [L. Carthago]. 
One of the most famous maritime cities 
of antiquity, and for long the rival of 
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Rome for the empire of the world, was 
situated on the north shore of Africa, in 
the near neighborhood of the modern 
Tunis. C. was a colony from Phcenicia, 
and, according to Virgil, was founded 
by Dido, and visited by Aineas on his 
voyage to Italy. It was essentially 
a commercial city, and was governed 
by an oligarchy, at the head of which 
were two officers called judges (suffetes). 
The possessions of C. in Spain, Sicily, 
etc., were very extensive, and_ were 
menaced by the rising power of Rome. 
Thence arose the struggle commonly 
known as the Punic Wars, which lasted, 
with a few intervals, from 265 to 146 
B. C., and resulted in the entire destruc- 
tion of C. The city was afterwards 
rebuilt, and became the capital of the 
Vandal empire, in the 5th century; but 
it was finally and completely destroyed 
by the Arabs, near the close of the 7th 
century. The present ruins belong to 
the Roman city. 


Castile (sometimes written CASTILLE) 
(kds’teel). The most central and largest 
of the divisions of Spain, bounded north 
and north-east by Alava, Biscaya, and 
Navarre; east by Aragon, and Valencia; 
south-east by Murcia; south by Anda- 
lusia; and west by Leon and Estrema- 
dura. Length north to south about 306 
miles; mean breadth about 360 miles. 
Area, 72,447 square miles. C. is divided 
by a range of high mountains into 
two sections, that to the north being 
called Old C., now divided into eight 
provinces; and that to the south, New 
C., divided into four provinces. It is 
likewise traversed by the Sierras Moreno, 
Nevada, and Toledo, and the rivers 
Ebro, Guadiana, Douro, Tagus, and 
Xucar, have their rise within its limits. 
C. is subdivided into nine provinces. 
The inhabitants are grave, honest, and 
sober, and proverbial for their pride.- The 
Castilian dialect is the standard of the 
Spanish language. C. anciently formed 
part of Cantabria, and was reduced by 
the Romans, Goths, and Moors, in 
succession. Ultimately the sovereignty 
became associated by marriage with that 
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of Leon in 1037; and, with Aragon, was 
consolidated into one monarchy in 1497, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Carlovingians (kdr-lo-vin’je-dnz), or 
CAROLINGIANS. The patronymic of the 
French kings of the 2d dynasty, suc- 
ceeding that of the Merovingians, 752, 
in the person of Pepin the Short, and 
ending in 987, with Louis V. (le Fainé- 
ant), who was succeeded by Hugues 
Capet. 


Cambridge (kam’brij). The chief town 
of the county of C., 48 miles north-east 
of London. It takes its name from the 
river Cam, which was anciently called 
the Granta, and which falls into the 
Ouse near Ely. By the Saxons, C. 
appears to have been known as Grant- 
abrycge, of which C. is an abbreviation. 
C. is chiefly noted for its University, 
the origin of which is traced back to 
the middle of the 7th century. It now 
includes seventeen colleges and halls, 
and has about thirty-six professors. The 
members of the colleges in 1881 were 
t1,113. The University returns two 
members to Parliament, and the bor- 
ough returns one member. The Pop. 
of the borough in 1891 was 44,330. 


Cambridge. A city of the United 
States, in the state of Massachusetts, 
three miles north-west of Boston. It re- 
ceived its name in honor of the town of 
the same name in England, and is, like 
the latter, the seat of a University, called 
after its founder the Harvard University, 
the oldest, as it is also the wealth- 
iest, literary institution in America. 
This university was founded in 1638, 
within eighteen years of the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. In C. the first 
printing press in the United States was 
set up. It may be regarded as a sub- 
urb of Boston. The Pop. of the cit 
in 1900 was 91,886. 

Capri (kih’pré). [The ancient Capree.] 
A small island in the Mediterranean, to 
the south of the Bay of Naples, about 
20 miles south of the city of Naples. 


- of trade. 
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It is only about nine miles in circum- 
ference, but its scenery is beautiful, its 
climate soft and genial; and it is addi- 
tionally interesting on account of its 
extensive Roman remains. Near the 
town of C. are some remarkable grottoes, 
called respectively the Green and the 
Blue Grotto, from the splendid colors 
reflected on the rocks. The Pop. of 
the island is about 6,000, chiefly fish- 
ermen and sailors. 

Canton (kdn’ién). A maritime city 
of China, capital of province of Quang- 
tong, 1,200 miles south by west of 
Pekin. This is a large, tolerably well-built 
-_ and densely populated city, quadrangu- 
lar in form and with a small space, 
separated from the native quarters, 
allotted to foreign residents. The com- 
merce of C. is the most extensive of any 
city of Asia, excepting only Calcutta, 
and nearly all the foreign powers have 
_their representatives here in the interests 
C. was the first port in the 
Celestial empire opened to Europeans. 
The foreign trade is almost wholly in 
_ the hands of the English and Americans, 

and the latter people have established 
a line of steamers between C. and San 
Francisco. Pop., 1,600,000. 


Caraccas, or Caracas (kah-rdk’ds). 
A city of South America, capital of the 
Republic of Venezuela, and also of a 
province of its own name, situated on 
the declivity of a mountain and at about 
2,900 feet above sea level, 12 miles south 
south-east of La Guayra. It is a fine 
and well-built city, and carries on a very 
important trade. In 1812, it was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, by which 
about 12,000 persons are said to have 
perished. Pop., 73,000. 


Caspian Sea (kds’pe-dn). [Ancient 
Mare Hyrcanum.] A great expanse of 
salt water in Western Asia, surrounded 
by Persia, Turkestan, Caucasia, and the 
‘Russian governments of Astrakhan and 
Orenburg. Maximum length from north 
to south, 760 miles; average breadth, 200. 
Area, about 120,000 square miles. Its 
waters are less salt than those of the 
ocean, The. Russians have steamers 
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plying upon this sea, and monopolize 
its commercial interests. 


Carlists (kdr’lists). The name given 
to the adherents of Don Carlos, rep- 
resentative of the elder branch of the 
Spanish Bourbons. On the abolition 
of the Salic law in Spain, 1830, and the 
consequent elevation of Isabella to the 
throne, Don Carlos, brother of the late ~ 
king, Ferdinand VII., advanced his 
claims thereto. A war ensued, lasting 
from 1833 to 1840, and waged with 
great animosity between the royalist 
parties calling themselves C., and the 
Christinos, or adherents of Isabella, and 
of Christina, the queen-mother. The 
latter proved successful. The C. have 
since, at various times, promoted in- 
surrectionary outbreaks in Spain in 
favor of Don Carlos and his descendants. 


Canada (Dominion oF) (kdn’ah-ddh). 
A federal union of provinces and terri- 
tories, comprising all the British pos- 
sessions in North America, except the 
Island of Newfoundland. It is bounded 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, Davis 
Strait, and Baffin Bay; west by Alaska, 
the Pacific Ocean, and Queen Charlotte 
Sound; north by the Arctic Ocean; and 
south south-east and south-west by the 
United States. Area, 3,330,162 square 
miles. Of this immense area, about 
~00,000 square miles are covered with 
water. The Dominion of C. comprises 
the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, and the North-west Indian territo- 
ries. Its greatest length, east and west. 
is about 3,800 miles; its greatest breadth, 
north to south, about 2,200 miles. The 
two provinces of Ontario and Quebec (or 
C. proper) are divided from each other 
by the line of the Ottawa River, which 
flows east south-east through the coun- 
try till it falls into the St. Lawrence, 
above Montreal. 

The surface of C. generally is a level 
plain, broken here and there by hills 
of no great elevation. The greater part 
of it is covered with virgin forests, 
while the cultivated area is, on the 
whole, admirably adapted to grain crops. 
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C. is plentifully watered, having, besides 
her rivers, innumerable small lakes 
within her limits. Besides the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa, the principal 
streams are the Saguenay, Mackenzie, 
Red, etc. C. is subject to climatic 
extremes, the winters being almost 
proverbial for their severity, while, 
on the other hand, the summers, are 
often intensely hot. All the grains, 
fruits, and vegetables of the temperate 
zone are abundantly raised, and copper 
and iron ore are mined, though not on 
a scale commensurate with the mineral 
resources of the country. Maple sugar 
is produced largely, and ashes form a 
considerable item of export. Lumber, 
however, forms the great staple of 
commerce. The majority of the Cana- 
dians of the lower provinces are of French 
and Scottish origin; while in Upper C. 
the people are mainly of pure English 
descent. Native Indians still occupy 
some portions of the country. 

Cities and towns. The principal are 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa (capital of 
the dominion), Kingston, Toronto, Lon- 
don, Hamilton, Halifax, and St. John. 
C. is governed by a British viceroy and 
a privy council of 13 members, and the 
legislative authority is vested in a 
parliament consisting of a senate and 
a house of commons. The first consists 
of 81 life members nominated by the 
Governor-General, and of a like number 
elected by the people. The house of 
commons consists of 213 representatives 
elected for five years. There is no 
state church, and all religions enjoy the 
fullest freedom. In Lower C. the Ro- 
man Catholics predominate; in the other 
provinces, the Anglican and Presbyte- 
rian Churches are in the majority. Ed- 
ucation is on a par with that of the 
United States. 

History. C.is said to have been discov- 
ered byCabot in 1497, but was first taken 
possession of by the French under 
Jacques Cartier in 1586, and called 
New France. In 1759-60, during the 
war with France, C. was conquered by 
the British, to whom the country was 
definitively ceded in 1763, after an obsti- 
nate struggle, finished by the taking of 
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Quebec by the British General Wolfe, 
who, with the French governor, Mont- 
calm, was killed in the action. In 1812, 
C. was the theatre of warlike operations 
between the contending English and 
Americans. In 1867, the two sections, 
along with the outlying provinces already 
mentioned, were confederated into one 
legislative union, under the title of the 
Dominion of C. 


Cana’ry Islands, or THe CANARIES 
(supposed to be the Fortunate Islands of 
the ancients). A group in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Spain, 135 
miles north-west of Cape Bojador on the 
west coast of Africa, and 650 south-west 
of Cadiz. They consist of seven princi- 
pal islands embracing an area of 3,256 
square miles, besides several small de- 
tached ones. The principal islands, pro- 
ceeding from east to west, are Lanzarota, 
Fuerteventura, Gran Canaria, Teneriffe, 
Gomera, Palma, and Hierro or Ferro. 
Teneriffe is the most important of the 
group, and contains the chief town, 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, which has a 
Pop. of 9,500, and where the Spanish 
governor resides. These islands are of 
volcanic origin, and on Teneriffe is the 
celebrated Peak of Teyde or Teneriffe, 
11,400, feet above the level of the sea. 
The climate is hot, but healthful; the soil 
fertile, producing both tropical and tem- 
perate grains and fruits in abundance. 
The C. wine, which is largely exported, 
is made of half-ripe grapes, and resembles 
that of Madeira. The C., first discover- 
ed in 1330, were taken possession of by 
the French in 1400, who were dispossess- 
ed by the Spaniards towards the end 
of the 15th century. 


Caribbean Sea (kdr-ib-bé’in). The 
southern portion of the great expanse of 
ocean dividing the North and South 
American continents on the east, and 
containing more than 1,250,000 square 
miles of water surface. It is bounded 
by the northern shores of South America 
and by Central America as far as the 
peninsula of Yucatan, and beyond that 
by the coasts of Cuba and San Domingo; 
east it is nearly enclosed by the Antilles 
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group of islands, ending in Trinidad. 
The C. S. is entirely intertropical,and its 
waters are warm, and from 500 to 1,500 
fathoms in depth.—CaRIBBEAN, or CaR- 
IBBEE ISLANDS, is a name sometimes 
applied to the Lesser Antilles, compris- 
ing the whole of the Windward, and the 
more southern portion of the Leeward 
Islands. 


Ceuta (sa’tah). A fortified seaport of 
Morocco, belonging to Spain. It stands 
on the coast opposite to Gibraltar, and 
is defended by a citadel on Mount 
Hacho, the ancient Abyla. It is chiefly 
used as a Spanish convict settlement. 
The Pop. of the town is about 9,000. 


Cenis, Mont (mén-sa-né’). A celebrated 
mountain pass of the Alps, between 
Savoy and Piedmont, nearly 7,000 
feet above sea level. A railway tunnel, 
seven and a half miles long, which was 
- commenced in 1857 and completed in 
1870, now pierces the mountain, and 
forms a most important railway passage 
‘between France and Italy, and for 
travelers by the overland route between 
England and the East. 


Celts (selts). [Lat. Celte.] A race of 
people who anciently inhabited the 
greater part of Western Europe. The 
Greek and Roman writers call them by 
three names, which are believed to be only 
variations of the one name, viz., Celte, 
Galate, and Galli. The most powerful 
part of the race appear to have taken 
up their abode in the centre of the 
country called after them Gallia. From 
this country they spread over various 
parts of Europe, including Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, Britain, etc. 
The descendants of the C. in Britain 
are divided into the Gaels and the C ‘ymrt, 
the Gaels being the inhabitants of Ire- 
land and the north of Scotland, and the 

Cymri of Wales. 


Ceylon (sé@-l6n’). [Ancient Tapro- 
bana.| A large island lying almost south 
of the peninsula of Hindostan, from 
which it is separated by the Gulf of 
Manaar and Polk’s Straits, belonging to 
Great Britain. Its length north to south 
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is 266 miles; maximum breadth east to 
west, 141 miles. Area, 27,400 miles. 
The central portions of the island form 
a mountain-plain, enclosed on all sides 
by rugged heights, the most conspicuous 
of which is Adam’s Peak, which reaches 
an altitude of 6,152 feet. The principal 
products of the island are vegetable, 
and those exceedingly rich. Coffee is 
the grand staple, and, with cinnamon, 
cotton, and cocoanut oil, forms the 
bulk of its exports. Rice is also largely 
raised. The flora of C. is magnificent 
in its tropical prodigality. The fauna 
is similar to that of India generally; the 
elephants of C. are, however, esteemed 
the finest and most tractable in the world. 

The common type and character of 
the inhabitants are homologous to those 
of the Bengalese, while in religion they 
are closely allied to the Burmese. Nu- 
merous fine Buddhist temples are spread 
over the island, in one of which is pre- 
served the sacred tooth of Buddha! 
Among the cities and towns of chief 
importance are Colombo, Candy, Point 
de Galle, and Trincomalee. The native 
name of C. is Singala (whence the abo- 
rigines are termed Cingalese), and the 
magnificent remains scattered over the 
island attest its ancient wealth and 
importance. The first European colonies 
were founded by the Portuguese in 
tsos. They were wrested from them 
in the 17th century by the Dutch, who, 
in their turn, were dispossessed by the 
English in 1795-6. Pop. in 1901, 3,- 
576,990. 


Chaldea, or CHaLpEa (kdl-de’dh). In 
its rightful sense, the extreme southern 
part of old Babylonia; but, according 
to the later classical authorities, the 
term was applied to the whole of that 
country lying between the rivers Euphra- 
tes and Tigris. Its people are supposed 
to be perpetuated in the inhabitants of 
modern Turkestan. The name of Chal- 
deans was also applied to the entire class 
of learned men belonging to Babylon. 


Champlain, Lake (shdm- plan’). A 
long, narrow lake of North America, 
which extends from Whitehall in New 
York state northward a few miles across 
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the Quebec boundary line. Its length, 
from north to south, is 110 miles; its 
breadth varies from + to 14 miles. It 
connects with the St. Lawrence by the 
Chambly Canal and the Sorel River, 
and its coast line, including its sinuosi- 
ties, is estimated at 280 miles. Its 
depth varies from 50 to 280 feet; its 
waters abound with fish, and its shores 
and islands present a succession of 
picturesque scenery. It is named after 
Samuel de Champlain, a French ex- 
plorer, who discovered it, and founded 
the city of Quebec, in 1608. 


Champ de Mars, Champ de Mai 
(shawn[g]-da-mdr, -da ma). The names 
given to certain public assembles of the 
early Franks in the sth century. They 
bore the former name (from being held in 
the month of March) till the 8th cen- 
tury, when King Pepin altered the time 
of meeting to May, whence the latter 
title. The name also designates a large 
open space, 3,280 feet in length, by 
1,640 in width, in the city of Paris, 
used as ground for military parades. 
It was the scene of a dreadful massacre, 
ordered by the leaders of the constitu- 
tional party during the Féte de la Fédéra- 
tion, July 14, 1791, and of the Exposi- 
tion of 1878. 


Chamouni, or CHAMONIX (shd -m00- 
né’). A well-known valley in the Savoie 
Alps, much resorted to by tourists on 
account of its position, and its wild and 
romantic scenery. It is about fourteen 
miles long and from two to six miles 
broad, and the river Arve runs through 
it. Lying near the foot of Mont Blanc, 
but at an elevation of more than 3,000 
feet above the sea level, the village of 
C., which is about five miles from the 
western entrance to thevalley, is the prin- 
cipal centre for tourists in that extensive 
district, and has grown on that account 
from a mere village to a town of some 
considerable importance. It lies at a 
distance of about 52 miles east of Ge- 
neva, and 21 miles south of Martigny. 
Mont Blanc is usually ascended from C. 


Christiania (kris-te-ah’ne-ah). A sea- 
port and capital of the kingdom of 
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Norway, on the Agger, at the head of the 
Gulf of C., 162 miles east south-east of 
Stockholm. C. is the seat of the Nor- 
wegian Diet and the residence of the 
Viceroy; is picturesquely situated, has 
a fine university, and many elegant 
public buildings. It carries on an ex- 
tensive export and import trade. C. 
was built by King Christian IV. of 
Denmark, in 1624. Pop. in 1900, 227,- 
626. 


Chili (chtl’e), [sometimes written 
Cute]. A south-western republic of 
South America, forming a long, narrow 
strip of country lying between the Andes 
and the Pacific Ocean; mean breadth. 
from 110 to 120 miles. C. is bounded 
north by Bolivia; east by the Argentine 
Republic and the Andes; south-east and 
south by Patagonia and the Gulf of 
Ancud, separating it from Chiloe; and 
west by the Pacific. Area, 132,624 
square miles. 

Description. The backbone of this 
country is found in the Great Cordillera 
of the Andes, here attaining an average’ 
height of 14,000 feet, many of whose 
peaks are volcanic, notably that ot 
Aconcagua (the highest Andean sum- 
mit), which has an altitude of 23,910 
feet above the sea. The coast line pre- 
sents steep and rocky shores, broken 
into by some excellent harbors. The 
rivers and lagoons are so small as to 
be undeserving of mention. Climate 
healthful, as a whole; a scarcity of rain 
is, however, often felt. Earthquakes 
are of common occurrence; the last 
great shock of this kind doing much 
damage in August, 1868. C. is one bed 
of metals; silver, gold, lead, and iron are 
found largely and worked; copper, how- 
ever, is the principal resource of the 
national wealth, and is mined on an 
immense scale. Sulphur, antimony, 
zinc, manganese, alum, nitre, salt, coal, 
etc., are other mineral items which in- 
fluence a large exportation. The soil 
is of varying fertility, most fertile 
towards the south and the foothills of the 
Andes, where luxuriant vegetation flour- 
ishes. Many hard woods are made use- 
ful, instead of iron, and the fruits of the 
temperate zone thrive excellently. The 
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Chilefos are an industrious race, and 
have thriven greatly since their emanci- 
pation from Spanish rule. The bulk of 
commercial transactions is carried on 
with Great Britain. 

Chief cities and towns. Valparaiso (the 
chief port), Santiago (the capital), Val- 
divia, Concepcion, Talca. The govern- 
ment is formed on the constitution of 
1833, and consists of three departments— 
the executive, legislative, and judicial. 
The first is in the hands of a president, 
whose tenure of office is five years; the 
legislative consists of a senate and 
chamber of deputies. The state religion 
is the Roman Catholic; other religions 
are tolerated, but their public exercise 
is not allowed. 

C., before the Spanish irruption, be- 
longed to the incas of Peru; in 1535—- 
1540, its whole extent, excepting only 
Araucania, was conquered by the lieu- 
tenants of Pizarro. It thenceforward 
became a Spanish colony, until 1817, 
when, after a seven-years’ war with Spain, 
the victory of Maypt, gained by General 
San Martin, secured the independence 
of the country. At present C. stands 
forward as the most flourishing, en- 
lightened and promising of all the 
Hispano-American republics. Pop., 3,- 
128,095. 


Chivalry (shiv’dl-re). [Fr. chevalerte, 
from cheval, a horse.| The system of 
knighthood, together with the privileges, 
duties, and manners’ of knights. The 
origin of C. has been traced to the Ger- 
man tribes; but as a military dignity, 
it is supposed by some to have been 
established soon after the death of 
Charlemange; and by others, to have 
arisen out of the Crusades, because in 
those expeditions many chivalrous ex- 
ploits were performed, and a proud 
feeling of heroism was engendered. it 
was certainly in connection with feu- 
dality that C. attained to its full pro- 
portions, and in many respects it must 
be regarded as the complement of that 
institution. Whilst feudality exhibits 
the political, in C. we see the moral 
and social side of the arrangements of 
medieval life. It was in the feudal 
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mansions of the barons that the system 
was developed; and to the lay portion 
of the youth of the higher classes, the 
instruction which they there received in 
the usages of C. formed by far the most 
important part of education. In de- 
scribing the origin, object, and character 
of this military institution, Gibbon, the 
historian, thus speaks of a successful 
candidate for the honor of knighthood, 
and eulogizes the profession: “‘He was 
created a knight in the name of God 
and of the patron saint of his country. 
He swore to accomplish the duties of 
his profession; and education, example, 
and the public opinion were the in- 
violable guardians of his oath. As the 
champion of God and the ladies, he 
devoted himself to speak the truth; 
to maintain the right; to protect the 
distressed; to practice courtesy, a virtue 
less familiar to the infidels; to despise 
the alurements of ease and safety; and 
to vindicate in every perilous adventure 
the honor of his character. The abuse 
of the same spirit provoked the illiterate 
knight to disdain the arts of luxury and 
peace; to esteem himself the sole judge 
and avenger of his own injuries; and 
proudly to neglect the laws of civil 
society and military discipline. Yet 
the benefits of this institution, to refine 
the temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
some principles of faith, justice, and 
humanity, were strongly felt, and have 
been often observed. The asperity of 
national prejudice were softened; and 
the community of religion and arms 
spread a similar color and generous 
emulation over the face of Christen- 
dom. Abroad in enterprise and pilgrim- 
age, at home in martial exercise, the 
warriors of every country were per- 
petually associated; and impartial taste 
must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity. 
Instead of the naked spectacles which 
corrupted the manners of the Greeks, 
and banished from the stadium the 
virgins and matrons, the pompous dec- 
oration of the lists was crowned with 
the presence of chaste and high-born 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror 
received the reward of his dexterity 
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and courage.” C. decayed with the 
progress of mercenary armies and the 
decline of feudal institutions through 
the 15th century; in the 16th it was 
little more than a lively recollection of 
past ages, which knights such as Bayard, 
and sovereigns such as Frangois I. and 
Henry VIII., strove to revive; and, 
finally, it became extinguished amid 
religious discords, leaving as its only 
relic the code of honor, which, in days 
not long ago, was still considered as 
governing the conduct of a gentleman. 


Chicago (she-kaw’go). A city of the 
United States, metropolis of Illinois, and 
capital of Cook county, at the mouth of a 
river of same name, emptying into Lake 
Michigan in its south-west corner. C.,in 
virtue of her natural situation, forms the 
grand entrepét of the commerce of the 
North-west, and was, until Oct. 8—9,1871, 
one of the finest and most flourishing 
cities of the Union. On the evening of 
the date first given, a calamitous fire 
broke out in the south-west central part 
of the city, the ravages of which, contin- 
uing throughout the following day, 
reduced fully one-half of the city, includ- 
ing the business portion, to ashes. So 
great a conflagation, and involving 
so vast a destruction of property, has 
not been known since the great fire of 
London in 1666. Over 2,200 acres, 
covered with buildings, and teeming 
with the wealth of a vast and prosperous 
community, embraced the extent of this 
almost unparalleled loss. Some of the 
finest public buildings in the Union, as the 
Courthouse, Water-works, hotels, banks 
railroads, depots, churches, theatres, 
etc., shared in the fearful havoc, besides 
the destruction of about 12,000 private 
dwellings, rendering 150,000 persons 
homeless. This vast calamity excited uni- 
versal sympathy throughout the United 
States and Europe, and measures were 
at once taken to succor the stricken 
city by supplies, which amounted to 
a value of about $5,000,000. The total 
extent of loss was variously estimated 
at from $100,000,000, to $200,000,000. 
Previous to this momentary crushin 
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merce of the great North-west, being the 
outlet of an immense grain-producing 
region, and communicating direct with 
New Orleans and the South a way of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the 
Mississippi River; and with Canada and 
the Eastern states via the great lakes. C. 
also formed a point whence not fewer 
than ro great lines of railroad radiated, 
connecting her with the principal cities 
of the NorthAmerican continent. Besides 
being the granary of the North-west, C. 
also possessed a vast commerce in lum- 
ber, and in pork-packing; rivaling Cincin- 
nati indeed, in the latter item. Her man- 
ufactures too were conducted on a great 
scale, embracing almost every requisite 
demanded by the needs of society. C. 
dates her marvellous rise from 1833, 
previous to which year, a frontier fort 
and a few log cabins only occupied her 
present site. A charter was granted to 
the town in 1837, in which year she 
had a Pop. of 4,470; 20 years afterwards 
her inhabitants had increased to 150,- 
000; in 1900, to 1,698,575. Two years 
later than the great fire, that is to say 
in 1873-4, C. had become more than 
restored to its pristine magnificence; and 
although a second destructive fire in 
1874 again ravaged the city anew, C. 
presented before a year had elapsed few 
traces of her great calamities. The 
Caen Exposition was held here in 
1893. 


China, or THE Cuinese Emprre. A 
country of Asia, occupying the vast 
elevated plateau known as Eastern 
High Asia. The Chinese Empire has an 
area of nearly 4,000,000 square miles, 
or one-fourth of the whole of Asia. It 
embraces C. proper, Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, and Tibet. C. proper is bounded 
on the north by Mongolia, and Man- 
churia; on the west by Mongolia, Tibet, 
and Burmah; on the south by Burmah, 
Anam, and the C. Sea; and on the east 
by the Pacific Ocean, the Yellow Sea, 
and Corea. It contains several moun- 
tain ranges, from which proceed the 
Hoang-Ho, the Yangtse-kiang, the Peiho, 
and the Canton Rivers. 

The climate of C. is very varied, and 
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in some parts of the country there is 


excessively cold winter, followed by- 


excessively hot summer; but the soil 
is generally productive, the mountains 
are clothed with timber, and the hill- 
sides and the plains are laid out in rice 
fields and gardens. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the people, and it is 
conducted by them with great skill and 
assiduity. Besides rice, which is grown 
most extensively in the South, wheat and 
barley are cultivated in the North, and 
the tea plant in the maritime provinces, 
the exports of tea alone amounting 
in value to £10,000,000 a year. Cotton 
is also grown in the neighborhood of 
Shanghai. In some of their manu- 
factures, the Chinese have never been 
surpassed. Their silks and porcelains 
have always been famous, and in certain 
arts requiring patience and ingenuity, 
such as the making of cardcases, snuff- 
boxes, and fans, they are equaled only 
by the Japanese. There is a_ great 
caravan trade carried on with Russia 
and Farther India, and a large traffic by 
sea with British India, North and South 
America, Great Britain, and the other 
countries of Europe. From India opium 
is imported, and its effects upon the 
people is most deleterious. Internal 
communication is carried on chiefly by 
means of rivers, and of a Grand Canal 
which, commencing at the city of Hang- 
kow, runs northward for a distance of 
seven hundred miles. Railways and 
telegraphs, however, are being slowly 
introduced. 

The provinces of China are, Chihli, 
Shantung, Kiang-su, Chehkiang, Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Shensi, Anhwei, Honan, 
Shansi, Kansu, Szechuen, Hupeh, Kwang- 
si, Hunan, Kiangsi, Kweichow, and Ytin- 
nan. The capital of C. proper and 
of the entire empire is Pekin. Other 
towns of importance are Nanking, Can- 
ton, Shanghai, Ning-po, Fuchau, Amoy, 
Hang-kow, Kin-te-ching, and Chee-foo. 
Each province has its own separate 
administration, but all are under the 
Emperor, who, though absolute, is yet 
bound to govern in accordance with the 
recognized code of laws. Immediately 
under the Emperor is a Cabinet, com- 
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posed of Manchus and Chinese. One 
of the departments of the government 
corresponds to the western Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs. There is a Board of 
Works, a Board of War, a Board of Pun- 
ishments or of Law, and a colonial office, 
which has charge of all the outlying 
provinces and tributary states. The pre- 
vailing religion is Buddhism. Education 
is highly thought of, and all employ- 
ments under the state are given by 
competition to the best scholars. 
The traditional history of C. goes 
back to the most remote ages. The 
Great Wall of C., which still exists, 
though in a state of decay, and, which 
extends along the whole northern fron- 
tier for a distance of 1,200 miles, was 
built three centuries before the Christian 
era. The present history of C. may be 
said to begin with the British treaty 
of 1858, opening the country more 
largely to foreign influences, which have 
not been favorable to its independence 
owing to the weakness and corruption 
of the government. The disastrous 
war with Japan in 1894 led to the loss 
of Formosa. Since this, Russia has 
acquired railway rights and military 
dominance in Manchuria, with the 
strong position of Port Arthur; and 
Germany has seized Kiao-Chao, with 
rights over Shantung. Other claims 
by England and France have necessarily 
followed, and the future of C. appears 
likely to be of a very unsettled character; 
of which, indeed, a palace revolution 
and the murder of several foreigners in 
1898 are already gloomy portents. The 
area of C. proper is estimated at up- 
wards of 1,336,841 square miles, and 
its Pop., according to the latest official 
returns, at 386,853,029, or about one- 
third of the whole human race. It is 
thus the most populous country in the 
world, and some of its chief cities as 
Pekin, Nanking, and Canton yield only 
to London in point of population. 
The effects of the anti-missionary 
or Boxer riots of 1900 and 1901 were 
felt somewhat in 1902. The well-known 
antipathy of the Chinese to foreigners 
could not be easily quelled, and in 
spite of assurances of safety by their 
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rulers, massacres continued to be re- 
ported from various points. In March 
several hundred people, some reports 
putting the number as high as a thou- 
sand, were killed in religious riots in 
Tamung-Fu, the southernmost principal 
town of the province of Chi-Li. In April 
the charge that Catholic missionaries 
had gouged out a boy’s eyes caused 
an outbreak at Ning-Po, and British 
and German warships were sent to the 
scene. 

In the fall of r902 there was a further 
outbreak of Boxers in the province of 
Szc Chuen, to which they had fled in 
t900. The Viceroy took no steps to 
suppress them, and they also found a 
friend in the treasurer of the province. 
They attacked a Methodist Episcopal 
chapel, brutally murdering the native 
preacher and six others, burning the 
houses of those living in the neigh- 
borhood. It was only by mere chance 
that the foreign missionaries living in 
that vicinity escaped the same fate. 
In consequence of complaints by the 
American and British officials, the Vice- 
roy of the province was removed, but 
the Empress Dowager almost immedi- 
ately appointed him Tartar General of 
the province, which “saved his face” 
and gave him added powers. The causes 
of popular revolt are said to be every- 
where the same. The natives said 
they were being fleeced by their rulers. 
Their indignation was made anti-Chris- 
tian because the officials announced in 
their proclamations that the extra taxes 
had been made necessary by her foreign 
indemnities. There had also been a 
drought in the province, and millions 
of people were hungry. Fortunately, 
the poor natives lacked firearms and 
so were incapable of doing their work. 


Chi’na-Japanese’ War. In 1894 a war 
broke out between China and Japan, 
as a consequence of a long-continued 
dispute as to suzereinty over Korea, 
In the spring of 1894 the Chinese sent 
troops to aid the Korean King in sup- 
pressing a rebellion. Japan protested 
against this as an infraction of treaty 
obligations; but as China delayed in 
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removing her troops, both parties pre- 
pared for war, which began in July with 
the sinking of the Chinese transport 
by the Japanese fleet. In a subsequent 
naval engagement the Chinese fleet 
was completely defeated by that of 
Japan. The land army of Japan had 
uninterrupted success, finally taking the 
important naval stations of Port Arthur 
and Wei-Hai-Wei. Thereupon China 
asked for peace, which was granted 
on the conditions of a large indemnity 
and the cession of the island of Formosa 
to Japan. Port Arthur was restored 
to China in 1895 in payment of a special 
indemnity for its release. 


Cincinnati (siu-stn-nah’te). The prin- 
cipal city of the state of Ohio, capital of 
Hamilton county, on the north bank of 
the Ohio, opposite the mouth of the 
Licking River, 120 miles south-west of 
Columbus, and 610 west by north of 
Washington. This is a finely built and 
prosperous place, built on two elevated 
plateaux in the centre of an amphi- 
theatre bounded by wooded hills. The 
streets are wide and spacious, intersect- 
ing one another rectangularly. The. 
C. College here is one of the finest 
public buildings. C. possesses quite a 
multiplicity of noble institutions, literary, 
educational, and philanthropic, and from 
her generally attractive features has 
won the title of Queen City of the West. 
The city connects with Covington and 
Newport, Ky., by three magnificent 
bridges over the Ohio. C. is distinctively, 
in conjunction with Chicago, the great 
pork market of the United States, hav- 
ing extensive abattoirs for the slaughter 
of animals. She has, besides, various 
and extensive manufacturing interests, 
and, from her central position and ad- 
vantages of rail and river communica- 
tion, is one of the most considerable 
trading entrepdts in the Union. C. 
was settled in 1788-89. 


Cintra (sin’trah). A small but beauti- 
fully situated town in the province of 
Estremadura, in Portugal, about 14 miles 
north-west of Lisbon. It is a favorite 
summer resort of the wealthier inhabi- 
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tants of Lisbon, and possesses a royal 
_ palace, with fine ornamental gardens. 
At C., on the 22d of August, 1808, the 
famous convention was signed, between 
the English and the French, by which, 
after the defeat of Junot by the former 
under Sir Hew Dalrymple at Vimiera, 
the latter agreed to evacuate Portu- 
gal. The Pop. of the town is about 


4,500. 


Cimmerii, or CIMMERIANS (sim-mé’- 
er-e). A nomadic race who anciently peo- 
pled the Crimea, and whose chief town 
was Cimmerium, at the mouth of the 
Palus Mzotis. Expelled thence by the 
Scythians, they passed into Asia Minor, 
where they plundered Sardis, the capital 
of Lydia, B. C. 635. They were ex- 
pelled from Lydia, 617, after which they 
were lost to history. The ancients pre- 
tended that the country of C.—or 
rather, that its unexplored portion— 
~ was involved in darkness; whence the 
phrase “‘Cimmerian darkness,” to de- 
note a deep or continual obscurity. 


Circassia (str-kdsh’yah) , or TCHERKES- 
sta. A country of Western Asia, forming 
part of the Cis-Caucasian province of the 
Russian Empire, and occupying a large 
part of the territory between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, west and east. Its 
surface is mountainous, with intervening 
fertile valleys, which produce wheat, 
grapes, and other fruits. The people 
are mostly of pastoral habits, remark- 
able for the fine forms of their men and 
the beauty of their women. The Cir- 
cassians maintained for many years, 
under their heroic chieftain Schamyl, 
a vigorous war against Russia, which 
ended, in 1859, in his surrender and 
the extinction of the country’s inde- 
pendence. 


Cossacks (kés’sdiks). [Russ. Kosaks.] 
A nomadic race of mixed Caucasian 
and Tartar origin, inhabiting the steppes 
of the Russian countries bordering the 
Black Sea, Sea of Azoff, the Ukraine, 
and the Siberian frontier. They form 
a sort of independent autonomy sub- 
ject to Russia, pay no taxes, but per- 
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form military service, giving to the 
empire a splendid force of light cavalry, 
some 100,000 in number. Their territory 
in European Russia embraces an area 
of about 100,000 square miles. They 
are divided into various tribes, as the 
Cossacks of the Don, the Ukraine Cos- 
sacks, the Black Sea, Ural, and Azovien 
Cossacks, etc. They are mostly wor- 
shipers of the Greek Church, and are 
hospitable and generous in time of 
peace; in war fierce, and fonder of 
plunder than any other soldiery. Their 
chief is styled hetman, and they form a 
defensive cordon of the empire from 
the Black Sea nearly as far as the 
Siberian territories. Their chief riches 
are their horses, which are small, but 
swift and indefatigable. 


Como (ké’mo). A lake of Lombardy, 
Northern Italy, at the base of the Rhe- 
tian and Lepontine Alps, formed by the 
river Adda which flows through it. 
Length, about 35 miles; breadth, three 
miles. Its shores are studded with villas, 
and the lake and its surroundings are 
world-renowned for their picturesque 
beauty.—A city at the south end of 
above lake, 20 miles north-west of Milan. 
It is the ancient Comum Novum. 


Corinth (kér’inth). [Gr. Korinthos.] 
A renowned Grecian city, in the Morea, 
near the isthmus of same name, between 
the gulfs of gina and Lepanto, 50 miles 
from Athens, at the northern foot of the 
Acrocorinthus, an isolated hill 1,886 
feet high, on which was the citadel. 
According to its legendary history, Gi 
was founded by Sisyphus the Aolian, 
and was conquered by the Heraclide, 
who were expelled, B. C. 657, by Cryp- 
selus, the father of Periander, with the 
help of the populace. C. was the close 
ally of Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
war, but afterwards became jealous of 
the Lacedemonian power, and was in- 
duced to league against it with other 
Grecian states, B. C. 395. The war 
which ensued is known as the Corinthian 
war, and lasted till the peace of Antal- 
cidus, B. C. 387. Later, C. became the 
centre of the Achzan league formed 
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against the Romans, and in revenge 
was utterly destroyed by L. Mummius, 
B. C. 146. Julius Cesar rebuilt it, and 
made it the capital of Achaia. St. 
Paul planted a Christain church there, 
to which he also addressed two epistles. 
At a later epoch, it passed into the 
hands of the Venetians; was conquered 
by the Turks in 1458; recovered by 
the Venetians in 1687; and retaken by 
the Turks in 1715, who held it till 1823. 
It is now a small town, with about 
2,500 inhabitants. 


Connecticut (kon-nét'e-kiit). [Ind. 
Quon-et-to-cut, the never-ending river.] 
The principal river of New England, 
rising near the Canadian frontier, a few 
miles north of Connecticut Lake, and 
passing through Vermont and New 
Hampshire, falls into Long Island Sound 
at Saybrook, after a course of about 
140 miles, during which it receives the 
Passumpsic and other affluents. It is 
navigable to Hartford for vessels of 
8 feet draught, and to Middletown for 
vessels drawing 10 feet of water. 


Connecticut [Ind., ‘‘long river’’]. One 
of the 13 original states of the American 
Union, bounded north by Massachusetts, 
east by Rhode Island, west by New York, 
and south by Long Island Sound. Its 
length east to west is 90 miles; mean 
breadth, about 52 miles. Area, 4,730 
square miles. The surface is of a gener- 
ally undulating character; in the west- 
ern division it is skirted by the Green 
Mountain range; other and inconsider- 
able hills are found in the north and east. 
The state is intersected by three princi- 
pal rivers, viz., Housatonic, Connecticut, 
and Thames—all emptying into Long 
Island Sound. The C. and Farmington 
River valleys possess a fine loamy soil 
of high productiveness. In other parts, 
the soil is light and diluvial, while 
that section drained by the Housatonic 
is of a broken and wooded character, 
more adapted to pasturage than tillage. 
The coast land is suitable for the culti- 
vation of fruits and vegetables only. 
Climate for the most part temperate 
and healthful. C.is rich in mineral ores, 
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silver being found in large deposits of 
argentiferous lead ore at Middletown; 
and copper, iron, lead, bismuth, cobalt, 
nickel—all are extensively mined. Some 
varieties of the precious metals, as 
beryl, etc., also occur. The chief farm 
products are oats, maize, and hay. 

C.’s industrial eminence lies in her im- 
portant manufacturing interests; almost 
every conceivable article of fabrication 
and mechanism being produced within 
her limits. The state has for her prin- 
cipal centres of trade and population, 
Hartford the (capital), New Haven, Nor- 
wich, Bridgeport, New London, Norwalk, 
Stonington, Waterbury, etc. Religious 
worship is represented by churches of 
all denominations, but the Baptists 
and the Congregationalists are by far 
the most numerous. History: In 1631, 
the Dutch established a trading-post 
at Hartford, although the English colony 
founded at Windsor in 1633 is generally 
considered the first settlement. In 1661, 
C. received a charter from Charles II., 
which, upon being claimed by James 
II., in 1686, was secreted in an oak at 
Hartford (thence called the Charter Oak). 
This charter continued in force till the 
adoption of the present constitution in 
1818. C.took a patriotic and prominent 
part in the War of the Revolution, and 
also in the Civil War of our own times. 


Corsica (kdr’se-kah). An island of the 
Mediterranean, belonging to France, of 
which country it forms a department, 
lying between the North Italian main- 
land and the island of Sardinia, from 
which it is divided by the Straits of 
Bonifacio. Length north to south, 120 
miles; breadth east to west, 46. The 
interior is mountainous, Monte Rotondo 
being the highest summit, 9,000 feet. 
Its eastern shores are bold, and present 
several good harbors. The valleys are 
fertile, and yield abundant crops of 
grain, fruits, and oil. Cattle are largely 
reared for export. The silkworm is also 
extensively cultivated. The chief towns 
are Ajaccio (the capital, and the birth- 
place of Napoleon 1.), Bastia, and Calvi. 
Pop. in 1901, 276,829. 
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Colombia (ko-liim’be-ah) UNITED STATES 
or. [Formerly called New Granada.] A 
South American republic, in the north- 
west angle of the continent, bounded 
north by the Caribbean Sea, west by the 
Pacific, north-west by Costa Rica, east 
and south-east by Venezuela and Brazil, 
and south by Ecuador. Length northto 
south, 845 miles; breadth, 675. Area, 
475,000 square miles. The Andes in this 
state trifurcate into three subordinate 


' ranges, the East, Central, and West Andes, 


spreading themselves over the west and 


central divisions of the republic, having 


many intervening valleys of great fertil- 


ity. Tolima, the highest summit, reaches 


an altitude of 18,200 feet. The principal 
rivers are the Cauca and Magdalena, run- 
ning north into the Caribbean Sea. The 
south and east regions are drained by 
feeders of the Orinoco and Amazons. 
Climate: Variable; salubrious on the 


higher plateaux; malarious on the coasts 
and in the river bottoms. Soil fertile, 


but under inefficient cultivation; wheat, 
maize, coffee, cotton, rice, sugar, etc., are 
raised. Tropical fruits, drugs, dyewoods, 
and bark are found in high perfection. 
Internal communication is bad (roads 
being few), while the minerals, though 
believed to be rich, are little worked, 
if at all. The republic is divided into 
nine departments. Principal towns are 
Bogota (capital), Santa Martha, Cartha- 
gena, Aspinwall, Panama, Chagres, Po- 
payan. The Roman Catholic is the 
state religion; toleration of others is 
allowed. History: New Granada, discov- 
ered by Ojeda, 1499, was first settled 
by the Spaniards in 1510. Its independ- 
declared in 1811, was consum- 
mated by a union with Venezuela in 
1819, when the fused states formed 
themselves into the Republic of Colom- 
bia. Allying with the other and sur- 
rounding South American states in 1823, 
New Granada retired from the union 
in 1829, and set up a president of her 
own in 1833. Ultimately, in 1861, the 
republic assumed its present title, Ecua- 
dor declining to enter the confederation. 
Insurrections have since been the order 


of the day. 
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Colum’bia (BritisH). A western provy- 
ince of the Dominion of Canada. The 
Pacific and Queen Charlotte Sound bound 
it on the west, the Rocky Mountains on 
the east, and the state of Washington 
forms its southern frontier. Exclusive 
of Vancouver Island, B. C. forms a 
tract of country 500 miles in length, 
and nearly 400 in breadth. The interior 
is traversed by three great ranges run- 
ning parallel with the Rocky Moun- 
tains, having rich valleys intervening, 
watered east and west by the Columbia 
and Fraser Rivers respectively. The 
greater part of this country is uninhab- 
ited, and its interior but little known. 
It is, however, ascertained to be rich 
in minerals—gold, silver, copper, iron, 
coal, etc., having been found in abun- 
dance. The capital is Victoria, in the 
island of Vancouver. The country is 
generally wooded, though there are ex- 
tensive tracts of open prairie. The 
chief timber is Douglass pine, fir, cedar, 
hemlock, and Canadian poplar. Total 
Pop. in 1901, 190,000. 


Colum’bia (District oF), A small ter- 
ritorial division of the United States, 
under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Congress, and containing the city of 
Washington, the national capital, and 
seat of the supreme legislature. It is 
bounded on all sides by the state of 
Maryland, excepting south-west, where 
the Potomac River forms its natural fron- 
tier. Theo D. of C. is distant from the 
Atlantic about 300 miles. Area, 60 
square miles. Surface, undulating; soil, 
poor and sandy. It contains, besides 
the capital, the town of Georgetown, 
at which is a Jesuit college founded in 
1789. The government of the LD Ojai: 
is vested by act of Congress approved 
June 11, 1878, in three Commissioners, 
two of whom are appointed by the 
President from citizens of the District 
having had three years’ residence therein 
immediately preceding that appoint- 
ment, and confirmed by the Senate. 
The other Commissioner is detailed by 
the President of the United States from 
the Corps of Engineers of the United 
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States Army, and must have lineal 
rank senior to Captain, or be a Captain 
who has served at least fifteen years 
in the Corps of Engineers of the Army. 
The Commissioners appoint the subor- 
dinate official service of said government. 

Washington had a municipal govern- 
ment from 1802 to 1871. By an act 
approved Feb. 21, 1871, Congress pro- 
vided a territorial form of government 
for the entire D. of C., with a Governor, 
Secretary, Board of Public Works, and 
Council, appointed by the President of 
the United States, and a House of De- 
legates and a delegate in Congress 
elected by the citizens of said district. 
This form of government was abolished 
June 20, 1874, and a temporary govern- 
ment by three Commissioners substi- 
tuted. The temporary form of govern- 
ment was succeeded by the present 
form of government July 1, 1878. Con- 
gress makes all laws for the District, 
but has intrusted to the Commissioners 
authority to make police regulations, 
building regulations, plumbing regula- 
tions, and other regulations of a munici- 
pal nature. 


Colossus (ko-lds’stis). [Gr. kolossos.] 
A brazen statue of gigantic proportions, 
being an Apollo in brass, upwards of 
too feet in height, erected at Rhodes, 
and the workmanship of Chares who 
devoted to it 12 years of labor. It was 
placed at the entrance of the harbor, 
with the right foot on the land at one 
side, and the left on that at the other; 
and is said to have stood nearly 14 
centuries before 224 B. C., when it fell 
by the shock of an earthquake. When 
the Saracens took possession of Rhodes, 
they found the statue in a prostrate 
state, and sold it to a Jew, by whom 
goo camels were laden: with its materials. 
Among the moderns, the term is applied 
to any figure of more than ordinary 
dimensions. The largest C. of the pres- 
ent day is the statue of San Carlo 
Borromeo, on the Lake of Maggiore. 
It is of bronze, is hollow, and nearly 
60 feet in height. 


Cordova (kér-dé’vah). [Sp. Cordoba. 
A famous city of Spain, capital of prov- 
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ince of same name, on the Guadal- 
quivir, in Andalusia, 73 miles north-east 
of Seville. Here are the ruins of a mosque 
built by the Moors at the end of the 
8th century, being about the only ves- 
tige of its ancient grandeur. C., captured 
by the.Moors in 711, was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1236, and constituted the 
capital of a so-called kingdom, formed 
of one of the four old provinces of Anda- 
luisa. Pop. in 1897, 57,313. 


Copenhagen (ko-pn-ha’gén). [Dan. 
Kyobenhaven.] The capital of Denmark, 
situated on the east coast of the island 
of Zealand, at the northern extremity 
of the island of Amager. The part of 
the city on the island of Amager is dis- 
tinguished as Christianshaven, and that 
on the island of Zealand is divided into 
the old town, or Aldstadt, and the new 
town, or Friedrichstadt. C.is a beautiful 
city, with several palaces, museums, 
and other public buildings. It also 
possesses a cathedral (the Church of 
Our Lady), and a university, the only 
one in Denmark. Formerly, the city 
was strongly defended by ramparts, 
but these are now for the most part 
demolished. The harbor, in the channel 
between the two islands, is capable of 
admitting vessels of the largest size. 
The ordinary residence of the royal 
family is a splendid palace in a part of 
the new town called Amalienborg. Other 
palaces are the palace of Rosenborg, 
and the palace of Charlottenborg. The 
palace of Christiansborg was destroyed 
by fire in 1884. The business part of 
the city lies for the most part to the 
north of the harbor. It contains exten- 
sive factories, founderies, etc., and is the 
seat of many various manufactures. 
C. is becoming increasingly the com- 
mercial centre of Denmark, and its 
exports and imports are alike important. 
In 1699, the city was besieged by Charles 
XII. of Sweden, who transported his 
army, baggage, and cannon across the 
frozen waters of the Sound. In 1801, 
the Danish fleet was destroyed in the 
roadstead by the British under Nelson, 
and in 1807 the city was bombarded 
by the British, when many lives were 
lost, and many buildings (including the 
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old cathedral) destroyed. Including the 
suburbs, the city has, at the present 
time, an area of 13 square miles. Its 
Pop. in 1901 was 476,806. 


Cologne (kd-ldn’). [Germ. Kéln.] The 
chief city of Rhenish Prussia, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, but connected 
with an important suburb, Deutz, on 
the other side of the river, by a bridge 
of boats and a fine iron bridge. C. is 
the third city in Prussia, being only 

exceeded in importance by Berlin and 
Breslau. Its cathedral, which is its 
principal structure, and the erection 
of which was commenced in the 13th 
“century, on the site of a former cathe- 
dral said to have been founded in the 
oth century, is one of the finest Gothic 
edifices in Europe. This cathedral was 
not actually completed, however, till 
1880, the work upon it having been 
practically abandoned for centuries. It 
_professes to contain the bones of the 
“ “Three kings’ —called respectively Cas- 
_ par, Melchior, and Balthazar—the “‘wise 
men of the East.’’ In other churches 
of the city—those of St. Ursula and St. 
Gereon—other similar relics are pre- 
served. C. is the seat of an archbishop- 
ric, founded about the close of the 8th 
century. It has considerable manufac- 
tures of cotton, wool, silk, and lace, and 
is especially famous for the well-known 
Eau-de-Cologne. ‘The walls which sur- 
round the city are about seven miles 
in circuit, and very massive. The Pop. 
has increased of late, and in 1900 was 


372,229. 


Colorado (kél-o-rah’do). A western 
state of the American Union, bounded 
north by the states Wyoming and Ne- 

braska, east by Kansas, south by New 
Mexico, and west by Utah. Length 
east to west, about 375 miles; breadth 
north to south, 275 miles. Area, 104,500 
_ square miles, or 67,723,250 acres. _ The 
surface is generally of a mountainous 
character, the Snowy Range of the 
- Rocky Mountains intersecting the centre 
of the state, culminating in peaks over 
14,000 feet above the sea. East and 
~ north-west high plateaux are found, while 


towards the centre are large and fertile 
valleys or basins, here called Purks, 
encircled by the various ramifications 
of the Rocky Mountain chain. The 
three principal are the North, South, 
and Middle ‘‘Parks’”—so termed from 
their geographical situation. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Arkansas, Grande 
del Norte, south fork of the Nebraska, 
Grand (an offshoot of the Colorado), 
Costilla, and Yampa. The valley of San 
Luis in the south forms a rich amphithe- 
atre, heavily timbered, and surrounded 
by mountains. C. is particularly rich 
in valuable minerals; silver is found in 
great quantities, associated with gold- 
bearing strata on the west slope of the 
“Rockies.’’ Gold, too, is largely found 
on the east side. Gypsum, bituminous 
coal, salt, iron, copper, and limestone, 
underlie a great portion of the surface, 
and need but time and labor for their 
development. The river bottoms and the 
valleys are well calculated for the rais- 
ing of farm and dairy produce. The 
cereals succeed well, and the hardier 
varieties of fruits yield a ready cultiva- 
tion. Chief towns: Denver (the capital), 
Golden (former capital), Pueblo, George- 
town, Leadville, Colorado Springs, Cen- 
tral City, Black Hawk, Idaho Springs, 
etc. The settlement of C. was acceler- 
ated by the California gold discoveries 
in 1848. Organized as a territory in 
1861, admitted as a state in 1876, hence 
called the ‘‘Centennial”’ State. 


Constantinople (kon-stdin-te-n0d’ pl). 
[‘‘City of Constantine”; Turk. Istamboul; 
anciently Byzantium.] A celebrated city 
of South-eastern Europe, the chief city 
of the Moslem world, and capital of the 
Turkish Empire, on the narrow strait 
called the Bosphorus, connecting the 
Euxine and Marmora Seas, and dividing 
Europe from Asia. Its harbor, called the 
Golden Horn, is one of the finest and 
securest in the world, with depth of water 
enough to accommodate 1,000 of the larg- 
est sail. Viewed from the harbor, and 
from opposite the suburbs of Pera, the 
city of C. presents a tableau of inexpress- 
ible beauty and magnificence. The city 
proper is harp-shaped, in length about 
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four miles, east to west; breadth varying 
from one to four miles. Its circuit is esti- 
mated at about 13 miles. It is built upon 
seven hills, and its interior is one vast 
agglomeration of narrow, dirty streets, 
wooden shanties, and mean buildings, 
diversified with noble palaces, khans, 
mosques, fountains, bazaars, etc. The 
point of land trending upon the Golden 
Horn is covered by the buildings and 
gardens of the Seraglio, or Imperial 
Palace, whose principal entrance is 
called the Sublime Porte—whence the 
official designation of the empire. For- 
eign residents dwell in Pera, Galata, and 
other of the eastern suburbs on the oppo- 
site side of the harbor, and these, ac- 
cordingly, form the commercial quarter. 

C. contains about 350 mosques (among 
them the very superb structures of 
St. Sophia and the mosque of Solyman 
the Magnificent), 40 Moslem colleges, 
183 hospitals, 36 Christian churches, 
besides innumerable baths, bazaars, 
cafés, caravansaries, etc. C. has a large 
foreign and domestic trade; her manu- 
factures comprise chiefly articles of 
Oriental production. 
called Byzantium, from having been 
founded by Byzas, B. C. 656; destroyed 
by Severus, it was rebuilt A. D. 328, 
by the Emperor Constantine, who made 
it the capital of the Roman Empire. 
It continued thenceforth to be the resi- 
dence of the Roman, and afterwards of 
the Byzantine emperors, till in 1453 it 
was taken by the Turks. Since that 
time it has been the capital of Turkey. 
Pop. 1903, estimated 1,125,000. 


Commune, Paris (k&m'’miin) was an 
organized band of Socialists, who at- 
tempted to establish a revolutionary 
government in Paris in 1871. Before 
they were suppressed by the army of the 
republic, they became absolute masters 
of Paris, and committed atrocious acts 
of cruelty and vandalism. They arrested 
the Bishop of Paris and other promi- 
nent citizens, and imprisoned them. 
They set fire to the public buildings, 
and endeavored to destroy the ancient 
monuments and treasures of art. Among 
the buildings which were destroyed 


C. was originally’ 
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were the Tuileries, the Palais de Justice, 
the Palais Royal, and the Hotel de 
Ville; and the Louvre Gallery was partly 
burned. The Column Vendome, erected 
in honor of Napoleon, was one of the 
first monuments to fall. Darboy, the 
Archbishop of Paris, Bonjean, President 
of the Court of Cassation, and others 
whom they held as hostages, were shot. 
In short, they seemed to be possessed 
with a very frenzy of hatred against 
all government and all order, and wan- 
tonly destroyed property and human life. 
The revolution was finally suppressed 
on May 27, and 25,000 of the Com- 
munists were taken prisoners, some of 
whom were put to death, while a large 
number were banished. In justice it 
must be said that the more intelligent 
and honest leaders of the C. were dis- 
carded before the most atrocious acts 
were committed. 


Copts (kdpiz). [From Coptos, a city 
of Upper Egypt, a place of refuge of 
many of the early Christians.] The 
Christian descendants of the early Egyp- 
tians. They reside in various parts of 
the East, principally, however, in Egypt, 
where they number about 1 50,000 souls. 
In physical characteristics they resem- 
ble their progenitors of old, take after 
the Mohammedans in outward manner 
and costume, and are bigoted, austere, 
and cunning. In religion they profess 
a kind of vague Christianity, which 
assimilates in church government with 
that of the Greek sect. Their patri- 
arch resides at Cairo, and they have, 
besides, a hierarchy of various grades. 
The Coptic language was a dialect of 
ancient Egypt which was spoken until 
the roth century of our era, when it 
gave way to the Arabic. It is still 
employed by the C. in their religious 
worship. 


Cracow (kra’k6). A city of Galicia, in 
Austria, the capital of the ancient king- 
dom of Poland, and more recently of 
a small Polish republic (created after the 
final division of the kingdom of Poland 
among its powerful neighbors), on the 
borders of Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
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- sia, which was annexed to Austria in 
1846. The city is situated in a beauti- 
ful valley on the left bank of the Vistula, 
and is surrounded by exceedingly pictur- 
esque scenery. A short distance to the 
west is a modern tumulus erected to the 
memory of the Polish leader, Kosciusko. 
To the south-east are the famous salt 
mines of Wieliczka and Bochnia. C. takes 
its name from the Polish prince Krak, 
or Krakus, and dates from about A. D. 
700. It possesses a university, founded 
in the 14th century; and inits cathedral, 
which dates from the same century, 
the monarchs of the kingdom of Poland 
were formerly crowned. The mines in 
the neighborhood furnish the chief trade 
of the city. It is surrounded by de- 
tached forts, intended as a _ barrier 
against the encroachments of Russia. 
The Pop. of the city in 1890 was 76,025, 
nearly one-fourth of whom were Jews. 


Crecy, or Cressy (krés’se). A village 
of France, department Somme, 11 miles 
north of Abbeyille, memorable for the 
great victory obtained here (1346) by 
Edward III. of England over the French 
under Philip VI., in which the latter 
lost one king (Bohemia), 9 sovereign 
princes, 80 knights-bannerets, 1,200 
knights, 1,500 seigneurs, and 4,000 men- 
at-arms, with the flower of the French 
noblesse. 


Crimea, The (kre-mé’ah). A peninsula 
of Southern Russia, forming part of the 
government of Taurida. It is united to 
the mainland by the Isthmus of Pere- 
kop, only five miles across. The C. has 
belonged to Russia since 1783, for three 
centuries prior to which it had formed 
a dependency of the T urkish Empire— 
the government being left, however, 
chiefly in the hands of its native Tartar 
princes, or Khans. During the 13th 
and two succeeding centuries, the Vene- 
tians and Genoese maintained commer- 
cial establishments upon its shores, as 
the Greeks had done at a very much 
earlier period—six centuries before the 
Christian era. The bulk of the Crimean 
Pop.—perhaps 200,000 in total number 
are of Tartar race, and dwell in vil- 
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lages scattered over the steppe land 
which forms a large portion of the 
territory. All the northerly and middle 
portions of the peninsula—two-thirds 
of its entire era—belong to the steppe, 
a level expanse of alternate pasture 
land and gravelly waste, subject to 
the recurrence of the seasons of drought 
and moisture. The southern division of 
the peninsula comprehends a mountain 
region which reaches upwards of 5,000 
feet in its higher elevations. The val- 
leys interspersed among this tract, as 
well as the entire range of the south-east 
coast line, possess a delightful climate 
and a fertile soil. The modern interest 
attaching to the C. is chiefly derived 
from the Anglo-French and. Russian 
war of 1854-6 (undertaken in support 
of the integrity of the Turkish power), 
when it was invaded by the united armies 
of France and England. The battle 
of the Alma, a small river on the west 
side of the peninsula, was the first 
event consequent on the invasion, and 
the destruction of Sebastopol—after a 
siege which was protracted over a 
period of nearly 11 months—its prime 
object. During the siege, the battles of 
Balaklava, Inkermann, and Tchernaya, 
were successively fought, and have im- 
parted undying celebrity to the plains 
and hillsides of the Crimean peninsula. 


Croatia (kro-a’she-ah). A former so- 
called kingdom of Europe, dependent 
upon Hungary, and now forming a 
province of the Austrian Empire; con- 
sisting of C. proper, the former nominal 
kindgom of Slavonia, the Croatian 
Littorale, and the town and territory 
of Fiume on the Adriatic. It is bounded 
south and east by the Military Frontier, 
north by Hungary and Styria, and west 
by the Adriatic, Styria, and Illyria. Sur- 
face: Very mountainous, being honey- 
combed by ramifications of the Julian 
and Dinaric Alps, the interstices forming 
highly fertile valleys watered by the 
Save and its tributaries the Drave, Mur, 
and Kulpa. C. forms one of the crown- 
lands of the Austrian emperors, and is 
governed by a viceroy, who is called 
the Ban. The people are of Slavonic 
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descent, largely intermixed with in- 
fusions of other races; their language 
is an Illyric dialect of the Slavic. The 
Croats make excellent soldiers, and, 
formerly, the light cavalry of the Ger- 
man emperors under this name bore 
as wide a reputation for bravery in 
the field and unmitigated savagery out 
of it, as the Hungarian Pandours and 
Russian Cossacks. The Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek churches are the sole 
forms of religion. 

C. anciently formed a part of Pan- 
nonia, and under the Romans was madea 
part of the province of Illyria. In 640, 
the Croats, a tribe of the North Huns, set- 
tled in it and gave it its present name. 
In the r4th century, C. became united 
with the kingdom of Hungary, and 
passed with it, in the 16th, under the 
rule of the House of Hapsburg; in the 
same century, the Turks possessed them- 
selves of a slice of it—now Turkish 
C. In the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence, 1848-9, C. declared herself bitterly 
hostile to the Magyars, and the Ban 
Jellachich played a conspicuous part 
in reducing them to submission. 


Cronstadt, or Kronstapt (krdn’stdt). 
A seaport and fortified naval arsenal of 
Russia, government St. Petersburg, at 
the south-eastern end of an island in the 
Gulf of Finland, about 20 miles west 
of St. Petersburg. This is one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe, and is 
the chief northern rendezvous of the 
imperial navy, besides being an impor- 
tant commercial depot. Large ships have 
to discharge here, and tranship their car- 
go into lighters in order to transport 
it to the capital. Pop. in 1897, 59,539. 


Cross (krés). [Fr. croix, from crux— 
cructs.| An instrument of torture, con- 
sisting of two pieces of timber crossing 
each other, one part being vertical, and 
the other horizontal, or both oblique. 
This punishment was applied in the 
Carthaginian and other ancient armies; 
while among the Romans it was only 
inflicted on malefactors and slaves, and 
was thence called servile supplicium. 
The most usual method was to nail 
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the criminal’s hands and feet to this 
gibbet, in an erect posture; though 
there are instances of criminals so nailed 
with their heads downward. The C. 
on which the Saviour suffered is usually 
considered as having been the Crux 
capitata, or Latin C., which has one arm 
longer than the other, in distinction 
from the Greek C., which has equal 
arms. 


Crusades, The (kroo-sddz’). [Fr. croi- 
sade, from L. crux, across.] The name by 
which the wars or military expeditions 
were distinguished that were carried 
on by the Christian nations of Western 
Europe, from the end of the rth to 
the end of the 13th centuries, for the 
conquest of Palestine. They were called 
C. because all the warriors fought under 
the banner of the Cross, and wore that 
emblem on their shoulder—the French, 
a white cross on a red ground; the Eng- 
lish, a red cross on a white ground. The 
Pope considered the invasion of Asia 
as the means of propagating Christian- 
ity among the Infidels, and of winning 
whole nations to the bosom of the 
Church; monarchs expected victory and 
increase of dominion; and their sub- 
jects were easily persuaded to engage 
in the glorious cause! Yet army 
after army was destroyed; and though 
some brilliant victories served to exhibit 
the soldiers of Christendom as heroes 
of a valorous age, and the holy city of 
Jerusalem was more than once under 
their dominion, the Christian empire 
on the Asiatic continent was eventually 
gverthrown, and the dominion of the 
Mamelukes and Sultans established: But 
by means of these joint enterprises, the 
European nations became more con- 
nected with each other; feudal tyranny 
was weakened; a commercial inter- 
course was inaugurated throughout Eu- 
rope, which greatly augmented the 
wealth of the cities; the human mind 
expanded; and a number of arts and 
sciences, till then unknown by the 
western nations, were introduced. These 
advantages were accompanied undoubt- 
edly by great evils. There have been 
seven C, The rst, in 1096, was excited 
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_ by Peter the Hermit, and encouraged by 

Pope Urban II. It was commanded by 
Geoffrey of Bouillon, and Jerusalem was 
taken. Inthe 2d, 1142, Conrad III. of 
Germany, and Louis VII. were leaders, 
but were unsuccessful. The 3d, in 1189, 
“was occasioned by the Saracens taking 
the ‘‘Holy City.”’ Frederick II. of Ger- 
many, Philip Augustus of France, and 
Richard ‘‘Cceur de Lion’’ of England, 
were leaders; the only successful ex- 
ploit/ was the taking of Acre. The 4th 
was conducted by Andrew, king of 
Hungary, in 1217. The sth, by Freder- 
ick II. of Germany, who for a short 
time recovered possession of Jerusalem, 
in 1228. The 6th, in 1249, was led by 
St. Louis, king of France, against 
Egypt, but was unsuccessful. The 7th 
and last was also promoted by St.Louis, 
who died on his way to Palestine, 1270. 
It was afterwards led by Prince Edward 
of England (Edward I.), the last of the 
Crusaders, who himself returned soon 
“to England. In 1291, Acre and other 
cities having capitulated, the Christian 
knights left them definitively in the 
undisturbed possession of the Saracens. 
—The wars carried on against the 
Albigenses and others who dissented 
from the Roman Catholic Church, have 
sometimes been called C. 


Cuba (ki’bah). A large island of the 
West Indies, formerly belonging to Spain, 
and the chief of the Antilles group— 
whence her poetical appellation of Queen 
of the Antilles. C.is of crescent-like form, 
having Florida and the Bahamas to the 
north, south-west Hayti, south Jamaica, 
west Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Length about 660 miles; breadth vary- 
ing from 11 to 135 miles; coast line 
estimated at 1,800 miles. Total area 
(with outlying islets), 48,469 square 
miles. The shores of C. are much in- 
dented; the principal inlets are the bays 
of Buena Esperanza, Honda, Broa, 
and Negrila. Capes: San Antonio, Cruz, 
Maysi, and Mulas. Seaboard generally 
low, and with many salt lagoons. 
cordillera of mountains intersects the 
entire length of the interior, attaining 
a maximum height of 7,500 feet. Soul: 
Fertile in the extreme; forests of vast 
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extent are interspersed over the interior, 
presenting avegetation almost unequaled 
for luxuriance and variety. Climate: 
Hot and variable; hurricanes and shocks 
of earthquakes are frequent. Products: 
Sugar is the chief staple of industry, 
followed by tobacco, coffee, rice, maize, 
tropical fruits, and vegetables. The 
Cobre mines yield large supplies of 
copper ore, and coal; bitumen, and 
varieties of marbles and valuable stones 
are found. Manufactures: Sugar, rum, 
molasses, cigars, and applications of 
wax. The principal ports are Havana, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Trini- 
dad, Manzanillo, and Santiago de Cuba. 

History. C., discovered by Columbus 
in 1492, at first bore successively the 
names YFuana, Fernandina, Santtago, 
and Are Maria. It has, however, re- 
tained its native appellation. The Span- 
ish settlement was consummated in 
1512 and the culture of sugar cane and 
tobacco introduced about 1580. Amer- 
ican filibustering expeditions against 
the island occurred in 1850-51, both of 
which ended disastrously to their pro- 
jectors. Owing to the oppressive rule 
sanctioned by the home government, a 
rebellion broke out in 1868, and contin- 
ued for ten years. It ended in a treaty 
between the contending parties. As 
the reforms promised were not carried 
into effect, a new rebellion began in 
189s and continued until 1898, the 
effort to suppress it being conducted 
with such cruelty on the part of Spain 
as to lead in the latter year to war with 
the United States. The principal seat 
of this war was the city of Santiago de 
Cuba, where a Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed and the city taken. The con- 
flict ended in the independence of Cuba, 
which remained under the military con- 
trol of the United States until May 
20, 1902. A constitution was adopted 
June 12, 1901. The form of govern- 
ment is republican, with a president and 
vice-president, each to serve four years; 
and a Congress consisting of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


Culloden (ki#l-lo’dn). A wild and 
formerly desolate tract of moorland in 
Scotland, called also Drummosste Moor, 
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about five miles south-east of Inverness. 
It was the scene of the famous Battle of 
C., which decided the fate of the royal 
house of Stuart (April 16, 1746). The 
moor is now brought partly under culti- 
vation, but a mound still marks the 
spot where the battle was fought most 
fiercely, and where the standard of the 
English commander (the Duke of Cum- 
berland) is said to have been planted. 


Cume, or Cuma (kit’me). The earliest 
of the Greek colonies founded in Italy, 
1o50 B. C., in the Campagna, a little 
north of Baie. It was in the acme of its 
prosperity between 700-450 B. C. The 
Samnites captured C. 420 B. C., and 
established a colony, which obtained 
the Roman franchise B. C. 338. C. was 
celebrated as the residence of the earliest 
Sibyl, and as the place where Tarquin- 
ius Superbus (Tarquin the Proud) died. 
Some few remains of the ancient city 
are still to be seen. 


Cuneiform (ku-néi-form). [Wedge- 
shaped.] C. letters or inscriptions are 
those found on old Babylonian and 
Persian monuments. They are some- 
times called arrow-headed characters, 
and are the simplest and most ancient 
letters of which we have any knowledge. 
There are three distinct alphabets of C. 
letters,—those of the Assyrian, Median, 
and Persian. They were first known to 
Europeans about the commencement 
of the 17th century, and, in 1802, were 
first deciphered by Prof. Grotefend of 
Hanover, since which time their inter- 
pretation has been greatly extended, 
chiefly through the labors of Burnouf, 
Westergaard, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Layard, etc. 


Curfew (kiir’fai). [Fr. couvre-feu, 
cover-fire.] The practice which prevailed 
throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, 
of ringing bells at sunset in summer, and 
about eight o’clock in winter, to warn 
the people to cover their fires, and retire 
to rest. The object was to prevent fires, 
which, owing to houses being chiefly 
composed of wood, were then both fre- 
quent and destructive. The custom 
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still prevails in some parts of England, 
and in many cities of the United States, 
for the purpose of getting children off 
the street by 8 or g o’clock. 


Curia (kii’re-ah). A division or por- 
tion of a tribe. According to tradition, 
Romulus divided the people into 30 
curi@, or wards, ten in a tribe. Each 
curia had its own place of worship, and 
was superintended by a priest called 
curto. In later times the name was also 
applied to the senate house at Rome; to 
the senate house of a provincial city; 
and to the senate or aristocratic body 
of the provincial cities of the empire. 


Cypress (s7p’riis). [Turk. Kibris.] A 
large island of the Mediterranean, be- 
longing to Turkey, and lying in the 
angle between Syria and Asia Minor. 
It is of an oval shape, tending to a point 
east north-east. Maximum length, 132 
miles; breadth varying from 30 to 35. A 
mountain chain runs from east to west, 
the highest summit of which, Santa 
Croce, is the Olympus of the ancients. 
Products: Wine, wool, and cattle. Cap- 
ital, Nicosia. C., founded by the Phee- 
nicians, and afterwards colonized by the 
Greeks, became one of the chief seats 
of the worship of Venus. After the 
fall of the Western Empire, C. fell 
into the hands of the Byzantines and 
the Saracens. In the time of the Third 
Crusade, Richard I. of England formed 
C. into a kingdom under Guy of Lusig- 
nan, r1gt, in whose family it remained 
for 300 years. The Venetians held it 
from 1480 to 1571, when it was taken 


by the Turks. In 1878, C. was occupied 


by Great Britain under the Berlin Treaty. 
Pop. estimated about 200,000, chiefly 
Christians. 


Czechs (itchekhs). The name given to 
that portion of the Slavonic race which 
is found chiefly in Bohemia and Moravia, 
but is spread also over other parts of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
name is said to be derived from a chief- 
tain of the name of Czech, who led his 
people into Bohemia, probably from 
Carpathia, towards the close of the 5th 
century. 
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Dakota (da-kdo’tah). A former territory 
of the United States, bounded north by 
British North America, east by Minne- 
sota, south by Nebraska, and west by 
Wyoming and Montana; is of an almost 
quadrilateral shape, and is about 400 
miles long by as much broad. Area, 
about 152,600 square miles; a consider- 
able portion of its former area having 
been allotted to the new territory of 
Wyoming, 1868. D.forms, generaliy, an 
elevated plateau, with high rolling prai- 
ries and grassy plains, north-east and 
south-west, and is drained by the Miss- 
ouri, Nebraska, and Cheyenne Rivers, 
besides quite a congeries of small lakes. 
Soil fertile, particularly in the bottoms, 
producing cereals, sugar, and excellent 
‘timber. Its mineralogical features are 
various; the precious metals, iron, cop- 
per, coaf, and salt may be enumerated 
among its products. Climate healthful, 
but inclining to cold. Principal towns 
_ are Bismarck (the capital), Sioux Falls, 
Deadwood, Fargo, Yankton, Fort Lara- 
mie. D. was territorially organized by 
‘Congressional Act of March 2, 186r. 
Feb. 22, 1189, President Cleveland signed 
the Act of Congress, admitting the 
former territory of D. as two states, to 
be known as North and South D., the 
line of division being the ‘“‘Seventh 
Standard parallel, due west to the 
western boundary of the Territory.” 


Dalmatia (dél-md’she-ah). A province 
of the Austrian Empire, extending along 
the left shore of the Adriatic Sea, 
bounded north by Croatia, east by Herze- 
govina, and south and west by the Adri- 
atic. Area, including numerous depend- 
ent islands, 4,668 square miles. Surface: 
Rough and mountainous, being shut in 
on the north-west by the Dinaric Alps; 
but with some fertile valleys, drained 
by the Cettina, Zermagna, and other 
rivers. The province (which is nominally 
a kingdom) is divided into the four de- 
partments of Ragusa, Cattaro, Zara, and 
Spalatro, and has its own legislature, 
besides being represented in the im- 
perial parliament. Capital is Zara. The 
inhabitants are of Slavonic origin, and 
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speak the Servian language. Italian, 
is, however, the official and commercial 
tongue in use. D., under the Romans, 
formed part of Illyricum, and, after the 
decline of the Western Empire, fell into 
the hands of the Slavonians, Hungarians, 
Venetians, and Turks successively. In 
1797, it was annexed to Austria, and 
in 1805 was incorporated by Napoleon 
I. with the kingdom of Italy. It was 
restored to Austria in 1814. 


Damascus (dah-mds’ktis). [Syriac, Es- 
Sham.] A famous old city of Syria, cap- 
ital of a Turkish pashalic of same name, 
at the east base of the Anti-Libanus 
chain of mountains, 180 miles south by 
west of Aleppo. D. may be considered as 
the virtual capital of Syria, and is as 
remarkable for the beauty of its appear- 
ance, ‘‘embosomed in rose-gardens,”’ as 
it is for its fine climate and important 
commercial position, connecting as it 
does by caravan with the principal cities 
of Eastern Asia. It has important 
manufactures of silk and cotton stuffs, 
leather, and soap, and bore for ages a 
high repute for the excellence of its 
sword-blades. 

D. is spoken of 1913 B. C. (Gen. xiv: 
15); it was conquered by David, and in 
the reign of Solomon became the capital 
of the kingdom of Ben-Hadad. It after- 
wards passed under the rule of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Romans. After its 
capture by the Saracens, 632, it became 
for a length of time the metropolis of 
the East Caliphate. In 1516 it was taken 
by the Turks, and in 1832 by Ibrahim 
Pasha, viceroy of Egypt. Pop., 200,000. 


Danube (din’yib). [Ger. Donau; L. 
Danubius and Ister.| A great river of 
Central Europe, taking second rank 
after the Volga. It rises in the Schwarz- 
wald, grand-duchy of Baden, and, after 
passing through the states of Wurtem- 
berg, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria, empties into the 
Black Sea by a delta of several arms, 
Total 
length estimated at 2,400 miles, The 
D. receives, as its chief affluents, the 
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Inn, Leitha, Save, Raab, Drave, Pruth, 
and Theiss, and is navigable by steam- 
boats to Pesth. Since 1856 its navi- 
gation has been declared free under 
the protectorate of Austria, England, 
France, and Turkey. This river formed 
for ages the north-eastern limit of the 
Roman Empire. 


Danes. Their first descent upon Eng- 
land was at Portland, 787; their second 
in Northumberland, 794, when they were 
repelled and perished by shipwreck. 
Successive invasions took place up to 
the year 998; defeated the English at 
Ipswich, 1010; took Canterbury and 
put nine out of ten of the inhabitants 
to death, 1011; settled in Scotland, 1020; 
expelled the English, 1041; landed again 
at Sandwich, 1047, and carried off 
great plunder to Flanders; joined the 
Northumbrians, burned York, and slew 
3,000 Normans, 1069; invaded England 
again, but, bribed by William II., quit- 
ted it, I140. 


Dardanelles, The (ddr’dah-nélz), or 
Srrait or GALLipoti. [Ancient Helles- 
pont.| A narrow strait or channel, con- 
necting the Sea of Marmora with the 
Agean Sea, and dividing Europe from 
Asia. Itis 40 miles long, by from one to 
four broad. The D. forms the key to 
Constantinople and the Euxine, and is, 
accordingly, strongly fortified. On the 
Asiatic side, its banks are very beau- 
tiful, being covered with villas, kiosks, 
and gardens. Its ancient name of 
Hellespont was acquired from Helles, or 
Hellas, a Theban princess who drowned 
herself in its waters; later, it took 
the name of D., from Dardanus, an ad- 
jacent city of Troas (Troy). Xerxes 
crossed the D. by a bridge of boats, 
B. C. 481; and the Saracens, in 1360, 
advanced over it to the conquest of 
Constantinople. By the Treaty of Un- 
kiar-Skelessi, 1833, between Russia and 
Turkey, the latter power agreed to close 
the D. against the vessels of other states; 
a law that was set aside to allow the 
passage of the allied French and Eng- 
lish fleets into the Black Sea, to the 
support of Turkey, in 1853. The rule, 
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however, of excluding foreign ships of 
war in time of peace was confirmed by 
the Treaty of Paris, 1856. In November, 
1858, an American frigate, the Wabash, 
passed the D. and anchored at Con- 
stantinople, and was friendly received, 
though the Sultan avoided to openly 
acknowledge the correctness of the 
argument advanced by the officer in 
command, that the United States might 
not be bound by a treaty to which they 
were not a party. 


Dead Sea. [Arab. Baheiret Lit, the Sea 
of Lot.] The largest lake in Palestine, 
known also as the East Sea, the Salt 
Sea, and the Sea of the Plain. It is 
46 miles long, by from six to eight 
miles broad, except in one place, where 
its breadth is contracted to only two 
miles by a broad peninsula projecting 
from the eastern shore. South.of this 
point the sea is extremely shallow, so that 
in summer, in consequence of evapora- 
tion the body of water falls from twelve 
or fifteen feet to less than one foot, and 
this end of the sea becomes, at such 
seasons, little better than an offensive 
marsh. The waters of this sea are bitter, 
nauseous, and salter than those of the 
ocean; no living thing is believed to 
inhabit them; and they have never 
been navigated to any considerable 
extent. The sea is a depression of the 
great valley of the Jordan. On every 
side it is shut in by rugged mountains, 
except on the south, where the shore is 
low, level, and dreary. The ancient 
name of the sea was Asphaltites Lacus. 


Decemviri (de-stm’ve-re). [L. decem, 
ten, and viri, men.] A body of men who 
were elected by the patricians, B. C. 451, 
for the purpose of drawing up a body 
of laws, founded on the most approved 
institutions of Greece. They compiled 
a code, which they inscribed on ten 
tables, and stated that their labors 
were not yet complete. The next year, 
therefore, another body of ten men, 
which probably included some of the 
patricians; was appointed with the 
same powers; and these added two 
more tables, altogether making the 
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famous Twelve Tables, which were, 
from that time, the foundation of all 
Roman law. The second body of D. 
attempted to prolong their period of 
office, committed some acts of violence, 
and altogether gave such dissatisfac- 
tion, that they were dissolved. The 
traditionary history of the D. is, how- 
ever, very doubtful. There were other 
D., who were appointed for judicial and 
other purposes. 


Delaware (del’/ah-wahr). A very con- 
siderable river of the middle eastern 
states of the American Union. It rises 
in the western base of the Catskill range 
in New York state, and thence passes 
south-west and south-east into Pennsyl- 
vania, forming the boundary line be- 
tween those states. At this point its 
course is through the picturesque scen- 
ery of what is called the D. Water Gap. 
Thence skirting New Jersey, it falls into 
Delaware Bay about 40 miles below 
Philadelphia, after an entire course of 
about 300 miles. This river is navigable 
for ships of large tonnage as far as 
Philadelphia, and for steamboats to 
Trenton. 


Delaware, one of the original thirteen 
states of the American Union, extends 
over a large part of the peninsula formed 
by the bays of Delaware and Chesapeake. 
The state is bounded north by Penn- 
sylvania, east by Delaware Bay and the 
Atlantic, and south and west by Mary- 
land; having a maximum length of about 
96 miles, by a breadth of 37. Area, 2,120 
square miles, or 1,356,000 acres. The 
northern part of the state has an undulat- 
ing, even hilly, surface, but going south- 
ward, it gradually subsides to almost a 
dead level, and where it approaches the 
seaboard becomes swampy and but 
little elevated above high-water mark. 
Although several rivers empty into the 
bays on either side—such as the Nanti- 
coke and Choptank into that of Chesa- 
peake, and the Christina and Brandy- 
wine creeks into that of Delaware—no 
harbors, save the indifferent one of 
New Castle, are formed along the coast 
line. Climate healthful, but inclined to 
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extremes of temperature, with respect to 
the north and south divisions of the state. 
In the north districts of D. the soil is 
good and substantial, but deteriorates in 
quality the further it advances south. 
The usual cereals, with flax, are the cus- 
tomary agricultural yields. An impor- 
tant item of husbandry is the cultivation 
of peaches, of which fruit D. exports 
immense quantities. The mineralog- 
ical features of the state are poor; China 
clay, bog-iron ore, and several kinds of 
marls being the only deposits worthy 
of mention. From a manufacturing 
point of view, this state is one of great 
importance; textile fabrics, iron-wares, 
and milling of wheat forming consider- 
able items of profitable industry D. is 
divided into the three counties of Kent, 
Sussex, and New Castle, and has as her 
principal places of trade and population 
Wilmington, New Castle, Dover (state 
capital), Lewes, and Smyrna. D.takes its 
name from Lord De la Warr, governor 
of Virginia, 1610, and in 1627 it was 
settled by the Swedes, who subsequently 
gave their colony the name of New 
Sweden. In 1655 it passed into the 
hands of the Dutch, and in 1664 into 
those of the English. In 1682, the 
colony was granted to William Penn, 
who, in1685, annexed it to Pennsylvania. 
In 1703 it was allowed to return to its 
former status, and in 1776, D. declared 
an independent constitution, which was 
amended in 1831. 


Delhi (dél/hi). A famous city of Hindo- 
stan, capital of province of same name, 
and formerly the metropolis of the Mogul 
Empire, on the Jumna, 112 miles north 
north-west of Agra, and 830 north-west 
of Calcutta. Anciently, this was a place 
renowned for its size and architectural 
magnificence. Among its finest edifices 
are the Jumna Musjid, the chief Moslem 
temple in India, and the palace erected 
by the Mogul, Shah Jehan. D., after be- 
ing captured successively by Mahmoud, 
Tamerlane, Baber, and Nadir Shah, was 
annexed by the British government in 
1803. During the Sepoy mutiny in 
1857, D. was stormed by the British 
troops. Pop., 208,385. 
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Delphi (déi’fi). A town of ancient 
Greece at the foot of Mount Parnassus, 
about eight miles from the shore of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, now called Corinthian 
Gulf. It was celebrated as the seat of 
the most important temple and oracle 
of Apollo; as one of the places of meet- 
ing for the Amphictyonic Council, and as 
the scene of the famous Pythian games. 
The oracles of D. were delivered by a 
priestess, who sat upon a tripod placed 
over the mouth of a cavern from which 
a vapor issued, and, having inhaled 
the vapor, pronounced some prophecy 
in either prose or verse. The great 
reputation of the oracle of D. made it 
the richest shrine in Greece, and its 
fame lasted for many centuries. Its last 
utterance is said to have been given when 
the Roman Emperor, Julian (Julian 
the Apostate), sent to restore the ancient 
temple, but could obtain no answer to 
his repeated appeal beyond a wail over 
its own departed glory. The village of 
Castrti now occupies the site of the 
ancient town of D. 


Denmark (dén’mdrk). <A northern 
kingdom of Europe, forming a peninsula 
and archipelago, between the Baltic and 
North Seas. It is bounded north by the 
Skager-rack, an estuary which separates 
it from Sweden and Norway; north- 
east by the Cattegat; east and south-east 
by the Baltic; south by the Schleswig- 
Holstein, and west by the North Sea or 
German Ocean. The mainland of D. 
extends from the river Kongaae (the 
northern frontier of Schleswig) to the 
Skaw point, and it is wholly absorbed 
by the peninsula of Jutland. The insu- 
lar division of the kingdom comprises a 
number of islands of which the principal 
are those of Zealand, Fiinen, Laaland, 
and Falster; together with the outlying 
one of Bornholm in the Baltic. 

The surface of the country is generally 
flat and monotonous; neither hills nor 
mountains of any altitude serving to 
vary the common level. The coasts 
partake of the same characteristics, be- 
ing so low in many parts as to necessitate 
the use of dykes as a protection against 
inroads from the sea. The line of sea- 
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board is irregular in the extreme, being 
broken into in all directions by salt- 
water lagoons, here called fiords. The 
principal of these, the Liimfiord, nearly 
insulates the northern extremity of Jut- 
land from the rest of the continent. The 
rivers are few and small; a number of 
small inland lakes are, however, to be 
found. Inthe southern parts of Jitland, 
the soil is highly fertile, even as is the 
case with regard to the principal islands. 
Timber is not abundant, and few min- 
erals of any value have been met with. 
Climate: Generally moist and cold; fogs 
are frequent, and in severe winters the 
Sound is often frozen over. Products: 
Cereals, pulse, potatoes, wool, and dairy 
products. Cattle-rearing is extensively 
carried on, and salt provisions form a 
notable item of export. 

The Danes physically present the 
truest characteristics of the Scandina- 
vian type; morally, they are brave, sober, 
and industrious; as sailors they rank 
among the highest of seafaring popula- 
tions. The government is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, with the executive 
power vested in the king and a ministry 
who are held responsible to the Rigsdag. 
The latter, or parliament, consists of a 
senate or Landsthing, and a lower house 
or Folksthing. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is the state religion, but all 
other persuasions are fully and freely 
tolerated. Education is compulsory, 
and is largely disseminated. 

The authentic history of D. dates 
from 1385, the year of the acvession of 
Margaret, the ‘‘Semiramis of the North”’ 
and wearer of the triple Scandinavian 
crowns. After her glorious reign, Swe- 
den, after a lengthened contest, suc- 
ceeded in asserting herindependence. In 
1658, D. was invaded and despoiled of 
some of her most important territories, 
by the “Lion of the North,” Gustavus 
Adolphus. In 1807, a British fleet under 
Lord Nelson bombarded Copenhagen 
and destroyed the Danish navy, and in 
1815, Norway was transferred to Swe- 
den; D. receiving in exchange the in- 
significant duchy of Lauenburg, with 
a money indemnity; a work of spolia- 
tion consummated in 1864-7 by the 
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forcible acquisition of the Schleswig- 
Holstein duchies by Prussia, after a 
short but sanguinary struggle, in which 
the latter power with the aid of Austria 
overcame the brave Danes by sheer force 
of numbers. In 1863, Frederick VII. 
died, the last monarch of the house of 
Oldenburg, who was succeeded by the 
present king, Christian IV. of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gltcksburg. 


Detroit (de-troit’). A fine and flour- 
ishing city of Michigan, the chief place 
in the state, capital of Wayne county, on 
the north-west bank of the river of same 
name, which separates the state from 
Canada, and connects lakes Erie and St. 
Clair, about seven miles from the latter, 
and 302 west of Buffalo. D. has a river 
front of some four miles, and commands 
a large share of the lakes’ traffic; 
possesses several noble public edifices, 
and is the terminus of six great lines of 
* railroad, two of which are Canadian. She 
has also steam communication with all 
the chief ports on the great interna- 
tional lakes. D. was founded by the 
French in 1670. Pop. 1900, 285,704. 


Dismal Swamp, The (diz’mdl swomp), 
in North Carolina and Virginia, is, as its 
name indicates, a swamp, or morass, 
covering an era of about 300 square 
miles; is 30 miles in length north to 
south and 12 in width. In its centre is 
Lake Drummond, about six miles in 
circuit. Much of the heavy timber 
which formerly made this region an 
immense forest, has been cut down, and 
a portion of the surface drained and laid 
under crops. The D. S. was, in olden 
days, the haunt of runaway negroes 
and lawless characters generally. 


Discus (dis’kis). [L., from Gr. diskos, 
a disc.] An iron quoit used by the 
ancients, consisting of a flat circular 
piece of metal commonly perforated 
in the centre. In the practice of using 
the same as a manly exercise, the ob- 
ject in view consisted in being able to 
pitch the D. to as far a distance as possi- 
ble. D. play is recorded by Homer as 
having been practiced in the games at 
the obsequies of Patroclus. 
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Don (don). A large river of Europe, 
rising in the Russian government of Tula: 
after a course alternately south-east and 
south-west, it embouches into the Sea 
of Azoff, by a delta of three mouths, 
only one of which is navigable. Total 
length, about goo miles. It receives 
about 80 tributary streams, connects 
with the Volga by a canal, and is navi- 
gable during the summer for barges 
600 miles from its entrance. The 
region between the lower part of the 
above river and the mountains of the 
Caucasus is called the Don Country, or 
CouNTRY OF THE Don Cossacks. Its 
surface is a series of barren steppes, 
populated by roving bodies of Cossacks, 
probably 500,000 in number. 


Dorians (dd’re-dns). One of the great 
Hellenic races, who conquered and 
occupied the Peloponnesus at a very 
early period of Greek history. They 
were said to have derived their name 
from Dorus, the mythical son of Hellen, 
who was also the father of Aolus. They 
formed many colonies. The Doric dia- 
lect and the Doric pillars (in architec- 
ture) still remain as monuments to the 
rude but vigorous simplicity which 
seems to have characterized this ancient 
people. 


Dresden (dréz’den). A handsome city 
and important manufacturing place of 
Germany, capital of the kingdom of Sax- 
ony, on both sides of the Elbe, 70 miles 
south-east of Liepzig. It contains the 
magnificent Royal, Brihl, and Japanese 
palaces, and the great Picture Gallery, 
renowned throughout the world. D. 
is a favorite residence of the lovers of 
literature and art, and may be termed 
the ‘“‘Athens of Germany.’”’ In a great 
battle fought here, Aug. 26, 27, 1813, 
Napoleon I., at the head of 131,000 
French troops, totally defeated the 
allied Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
armies, 150,000 strong, commanded by 
Prince Schwartzenberg. Pop. in 1900, 


3955347: 
Druids (droo’tds). [L. Druides; W. Der- 


wyddan.| The title under which were 
known the priests of the Celts, and 
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chiefly of the Gauls and Britons. They 
consisted of three distinct classes—the 
bards, the vates or prophets, and the priests 
proper. The first-named were the poets 
who composed the war songs as well 
as the religious hymns of their nation. 
The vates were the soothsayers or divin- 
ers, who also conducted the sacrificial 
and ceremonial rites, and interpreted 
the doctrines enunciated by the priests 
proper. The D., besides instructing the 
youth, decided controversies, presided 
over religious observances, chose their 
president by election, held an annual 
council, expounded philosophical and 
mythological traditions, and once a 
year offered up human beings as a holo- 
caust to their gods. Cesar is the first 
writer who has given us authentic 
intelligence of the D., and the younger 
Pliny has supplemented his accounts 
by informing us that the mistletoe 
was a sacred plant with them, and that, 
clad in white vestments, they cut it 
with a golden sickle, performing the 
while certain ceremonies. The oak 
was their sacred tree, and they took 
up their residence among groves of it: 
—hence he derives the word Druid from 
the Gr. drus, oak. When Gaul was 
subdued by the Romans, the Druidical 
religion gradually retired before the 
classic heathenism, and, step by step, 
withdrew at first into Brittany (Fr. 
Bretagne), and then into Britain, where, 
in the time of Nero, it was gradually 
suppressed. The island of Mona (now 
Anglesea) was the last refuge of the D. 


Druses (dru’stz). The name commonly 
given to a somewhat singular race of 
people who have established themselves 
in the region which comprises the south- 
ern slope of Mount Lebanon, and the 
western slope of Anti-Lebanon. They 
are of a mixed Kurdish, Persian, and 
Arab descent, and cherish a religion 
which is a compound of the old Mosaic 
faith, Christianity, Islamism, and the 
Sufism of Persia. 

By their neighbors, the Maronites, 
they are looked upon as infidels. Num- 
bering. a community of about 80,000 
souls, the D. are a brave, handsome, hos- 
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pitable, and industrious people, 1ettered, 
and monogamous. They excel as fruit- 
growers and workers in silk. Like all 
mountaineers, they are essentially hardy 
and independent. Deir-el-Kammer is 
their principal town. In the year 1840, 
a bitter feud broke out between the D. 
and the Christian Maronites of the Leb- 
anon, characterized by such barbarities 
on the part of the former, that France, 
by consent of the Great Powers of 
Europe, sent out an expedition for the 
protection of the Maronites. In 1860, 
another crusade, carried on like the 
first, with fire and sword, was directed 
by the D. against their neighbors. This 
time, however, the Turkish authorities 
took the matter in hand, suppressed 
the Druse outbreak, and inflicted signal 
punishment upon the chief parties impli- 
cated therein. 


Dublin (diib’lin). A maritime county 
on the east of Ireland, the thirtieth of 
the Irish counties in size, and the 
third in population. The area of the 
county is 354 square miles, and its 
Pop. in 1891 was 419,216.—DUBLIN, 
the capital of the county, is also the 
metropolis of the country, and the 
residence of the Lord-Lieutenant. It 
stands at the mouth of the Liffey, on 
the shore of D. Bay, and is built on 
both sides of the river, the communica- 
tion being by numerous bridges. Many 
of its buildings are very fine, and it has 
streets and squares which can be com- 
pared with any in the kingdom; but, 
on the other hand, it has many mean 
buildings, closely contiguous to the more 
elegant ones, and the contrast is often 
very striking. Formerly, D. was bounded 
by the Circular Road, which extends 
for a distance of nine miles; but the 
growth of the city has far outrun this 
limit, and it has several pleasant and 
elegant suburbs. The Castle of D. is 
situated in about the centre of the city, 
and is used for the purposes of govern- 
ment. Near it are the Bank of Ire- 
land (formerly the Parliament house), 
the Exchange, and Trinity College. 
Although D. has several docks, the mail - 
and passenger boats generally unload 
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at Kingstown, whence there is a rail- 
way to D. Its manufacture of poplins 
is not so large as formerly, but it has 
numerous breweries and distilleries, and 
extensive exports of provisions. It is 
the seat of both a Protestant and Cath- 
olic archbishopric. Four members are 
returned to Parliament by the city 
(in four divisions), and two more by 
the University. The Pop. in 1901 was 
379,861, not including the suburban 
townships. Christianity is said to have 
been introduced into Ireland (in D.) 
by St. Patrick, and St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral is said to have been originally 
founded by him in 448. Trinity College 
was founded by him inisg91. D. Castle 
was founded in 1205. The Irish Parlia- 
ment satin D. till 1800, when the union 
with Great Britain was effected. 


Duchess (diich’és). [Fr. duchesse, from 
_ duché.| The wife or widow of a noble- 
man bearing the title of duke; the 
widow uses, in addition, the term dow- 
ager to indicate her condition, and to 
distinguish her from the wife of the 
living duke. 


Duke (dak). [From L. dux, a leader-.] 
A title of dignity in England and France, 
denoting the highest grade of nobility, 
or the premier rank in the peerage. In 
Germany, the title commonly designates 
a petty sovereign prince; as, the D. of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The term origi- 
nated from the L. duces, or Roman mili- 
tary governors of provinces, and was so 
applied for the first time under Con- 
stantine the Great, 323. The title con- 
tinued to be reserved to military leaders 
of high rank, and gave rise in medieval 
France to the feudal dukedoms of Aqui- 
taine, Guienne, Normandy, etc. In 
England, the rank of D. was first con- 
ferred by Edward III., who, in 1335, 
created his heroic son, Edward the 
Black Prince, D. of Cornwall. 


Earl. A title of nobility in the British 
peerage, which is believed to have been 
derived from the Danes, and to have 
been equivalent to the Saxon Ealder- 
man, or Alderman. The E. belongs to 
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the third rank in the peerage, being 
next below a Marquis, and next above 
a Viscount. He is styled “Right Hon- 
orable,’’ and is addressed as ‘“‘ My Lord.” 
His eldest son takes by courtesy the 
father’s second title, which is usually 
that of ‘‘Viscount,” but his younger 
sons are only styled ‘‘Honorable.”’ 
His daughters are called ‘‘Ladies.”’ The 
coronet of an F. consists of a circle of 
gold, with eight spikes, each surmount- 
ed by a pearl, and strawberry leaves 
between the spikes. The English title 
of E. corresponds to the French Count 
and to the German Graf. After the 
Conquest, Count was the corresponding 
title in England; and the wife of an E. 
is still styled Countess. 


East India Company, The. The most 
celebrated commercial association either 
of ancient or modern times. It was 
incorporated during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 31600, and empowered to 
trade in countries to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, exclusive of all 
other persons. Properly speaking, the 
company were only merchants—send- 
ing out bullion, lead, quicksilver, wool- 
ens, hardware, and other goods to 
India; and bringing home calicoes, silks, 
diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, 
saltpetre, etc., from thence. Not merely 
with India, but with China and other 
parts of the East, the trade was monopo- 
lized by the company; and hence arose 
their great trade in China tea, porcelain, 
and silk. By degrees, avarice, and 
ambition led the company, or their 
agents, in India, to take part in the 
quarrels among the native princes. 
This course gave them power and in- 
fluence at the native courts, whence 
arose the acquisition of sovereign 
powers over vast regions. India thus 
became valued by the company, not 
only as commercially profitable, but as 
affording to the friends and relations 
of the directors opportunities of making 
vast fortunes by political or military 
enterprises. Many and severe have been 
the contests between the advocates of 
free trade with India and the friends 
of the ‘‘incorporated company,” but 
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at length the long-supported monopoly 
of that powerful body was abolished by 
the British government in 1833; and 
by act of 1858 the whole of the com- 
pany’s powers were transferred to the 
Crown. 


Ecuador, or Equapor (ek’wah-dor). A 
South American Republic, lying, as its 
name imports, immediately under the 
equator. It is bounded north by New 
Granada; east by the last-named state, 
Peru, and Bolivia; south by Peru, and 
west by the Pacific Ocean. The republic 
is divided into the three departments of 
Quito, Assuay, and Guayaquil, which 
are subdivided into ten provinces. Area, 
208,000 square miles. 

The surface is very mountainous, be- 
ing intersected by the main chain of 
the Andes, which here throw off three 
large spurs. Two of the loftiest Andean 
peaks are found within its lmits— 
those of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. The 
whole country is of volcanic formation, 
and in the higher regions possesses a 
poor, rocky soil; in the plateaux, how- 
ever, the land is in the highest degree 
fertile and productive. The climate is, 
generally, temperate and pleasant; rain- 
falls are unfrequent. FE. is watered by 
numerous feeders of the parent stream 
—the Amazons—and boasts a rich 
vegetation. Of highroads the republic 
possesses but few, while railways do 
not exist. The government resembles 
in all essential parts that of the Hispanio- 
American states generally; being on a 
so-called liberal basis, but perpetually 
being modified by revolutionary changes. 
Education is little cared for. The Roman 
Catholic is the state religion, and a 
partial degree of toleration of others 
prevails. Her exports comprise cocoa, 
Panama hats, gums, cotton, quinine, 
etc. The chief towns are Quito (the 
captial), and Guayaquil (chief seaport). 

History. Pizarro established the Span- 
ish rule in E. in 1526, before which time 
it had formed part of the Peruvian 
Empire of the Incas. The people threw 
off the Spanish yoke in 1812, and, in 
1822, combined with Venezuela and 
New Granada to form the Colombian 
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Republic. In 1831, E. seceded from the 
union, and set up a petty republic by 
herself under the present name of E. 
Pop., 1,300,000. 


Edinburgh (éd’n-bro; Scot. em’bro). 
The capital of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and of a county of same name, 
two miles south of Leith, on the Firth 
of Forth, and 357 north north-west of 
London. The city is built on three 
hills, having an eastern and western 
direction, the centre of which terminates 
abruptly on the western in a high 
scarped rock, rising 400 feet sheer above 
the sea. On this lofty eminence is the 
Castle, a notable landmark in Scots 
history. Between this and the east hill 
lies a deeply depressed portion of the 
city, while on the rising ground to the 
north stands what is termed the New 
Town, characterized by the openness 
and magnificence of its streets, squares, 
and avenues, rivaling in their appear- 
ance the finest quarters of the finest of 
European cities. At the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Old Town stands the ancient 
palace and abbey of Holyrood, for 
centuries the abode of the Scots mon- 
archs. In a literary and educational 
sense, E. stands pre-eminent; so much 
so, indeed, as to have acquired for her- 
self the appellation of the Modern 
Athens. From a commercial point of 
view, /*. is chiefly noted for the many 
and various literary publications which 
issue from her presses. Here was found- 
ed, in 1802, the FE. Review, and, a few 
years later, Blackwood’s Magazine. E. 
dates its rise from the 7th century, and, 
as the Scottish metropolis, possesses a 
long and momentous history, rich in 
political and social events. Pop. in 1go1, 
316,479.—The county of E. is otherwise 
and anciently known as MIDLOTHIAN. 


Edom (e’dém). [Heb., red.] A name 
given to Esau on account of the red 
pottage supplied to him by his brother 
Jacob (Gen. xxv: 29-34). Hence, the 
country which he afterwards obtained 
was called the land of E. It comprised 
a strip of country roo miles long by 20 
broad, lying between the south of Pales- 


_ the Red Sea). 
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tine and the Gulf of Akabah (an arm of 
Its capital was Bozrah 
(now Buseirah). The Edomites repeat- 
edly ravaged the southern borders of 
Palestine. At a later period, the term E. 
(now giving way to the Greek form 
IpuM#A), designated the regions between 
the Gulf of Akabah and the Mediter- 
ranean. It was brought under Jewish 
sway by Judas Maccabzus, and was 
overrun by the Arabs in the 7th cen- 
tury A. D. 


Egypt (@jipt). [Heb. Mzzraim; Gr. 
Azigyptos.| A country of Africa, occupy- 
ing its north-east corner, famous alike for 


its high antiquity and historical past, 


and for the many vast and distinguish- 
ing mounments which remain to attest 
its ancient civilization. Its boundaries 
are: on the east the Isthmus of Suez and 


’ the Red Sea, which divide it from Arabia; 


south by Nubia; west the Great Desert 


and Barca; and north the Mediterranean 


Sea. Extreme length north to south, 
about 520 miles; breadth of northern 
coast line, 160 miles. 

E. is geograhically divided into the two 
grand divisions of Lower E. and Upper 
E.; or more properly speaking, into 
the three sections respectively termed— 
Bahari, embracing within its limits the 
Delta and Lower E.; Vostant, compris- 
ing Central E. and the Valley of the Nile; 
and Said, or Upper E., which includes 
a great part of the Nubian Desert. Area, 
180,000 square miles. The great dis- 
tinguishing physical feature of this 
country is the greatest of African rivers 
—the Nile—which, after passing from 
the south through Nubia, enters L. above 
Assouan, and thence intersects the centre 
of the country till it advances some dis- 
tance beyond Cairo, at which point it 


 bifurcates into two great arms—with 


smaller offshoots—thus forming a delta 
at its embouchure into the Mediterra- 
nean of about 85 miles in width. Two 


_ mountain ranges of inconsiderable height 
- lie on each side of the Nile, extending 


from Syene to Cairo, and from the 


_ Nilotic valley—forming a natural bul- 


wark against the encroachments of the 


; parallel deserts which lie beyond. The 
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lower section of the Nile basin is highly 
fertile, its surface consisting chiefly of 
diluvial deposits resting upon a basis 
of desert sand. This region is periodi- 
cally inundated by the Nile, and is highly 
productive of cereal crops, fruits, and 
vegetation in general. 

Central E. is less fertile, and Upper 
FE. still more so, though cases are found 
—such as the island of Elephantine 
near Assouan—where nature is prodi- 
gally diffuse of her gifts. Deserts cover 
by far the greater portion of the sur- 
face of E., presenting, however, some 
cases of great fertility. The climate 
of E. is excessively hot and dry. Its 
fauna is, with the exception of lions, 
much the same as that of North Africa in 
general. E., of yore, was esteemed the 
granary of the world. In modern and 
quite comparatively recent times, agri- 
culture has been successfully revived 
in so far as concerns the culture of 
wheat, rice, millet, hemp, flax, indigo, 
sugar, and cotton. The Khedive is the 
chief landed proprietor, and cultivates 
the bulk of the soil by means of forced 
labor. For commercial purposes LE. is 
admirably situated, being, so to speak, 
the key of maritime traffic between 
Europe and the Farther East. The 
Suez Canal—one of the grandest engi- 
neering exploits of modern times—prom- 
ises to transfer the future of this country 
to that power which shall command the 
monopoly of this new and direct way 
of transit to South and East Asia. The 
Pyramids, Karnak, the Sphinx, etc., 
will be found elsewhere described. 

E. is peopled by representatives of three 
different races, the Copts (descended 
from the ancient Egyptians), Arabs, 
and Turks, with a large number of 
Mameluke extraction. The foreign trade 
is almost wholly carried on with Great 
Britain and France. Clef towns: Cario 
(the capital), Alexandria, Damietta, 
Tantah, Siout, Suez, Rosetta, and Port- 
Said, the last-named being the Mediter- 
ranean port of outlet of the Suez Canal. 

History. The rise of E. is buried in 
remotest obscurity. It is known that 
a royal dynasty ruled for some centuries 
before Cambysses, 524 B. C., and by 
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that line of monarchs were constructed 
those grand pyramids, temples, and obe- 
lisks, whose remains make EF. the oldest 
of classic lands. Cambysses brought F. 
under Persian sway till the time of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, who 
built Alexandria. After him came the 
line of Ptolemies, ending in the person 
of Cleopatra (g. v.), under whom it 
became a Roman province. After a pos- 
session of 760 years, the Romans gave 
place to the Saracens, who ruled E. till 
1250, when the Mameluke dynasty was 
established. At the beginning of the 
16th century, it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, under whom it became a satrapy, 
and the object of incessant contention 
among the Mameluke beys. The French 
under Napoleon occupied the country, 
1798-1802. In 1811, Mehemet Ali, after 
a massacre of the Mamelukes, made 
himself master of E., and the succession 
was confirmed to him and his descend- 
ants by the treaty of London, 1841. 
In 1867, enlarged powers were granted 
the Egyptian rulers by conferring on 
them the title of Khedive (king). The 
former Khedive, /smail Pasha, was de- 
posed by the Sultan, June, 1879, and 
was succeeded by his son, Mahammed 
Tewfik. Abbas Hilmi, the present ruler, 
is the son of Mohammed Tewfik. Nom- 
inally EL. is a province of the Turkish 
Empire, although actually it is auton- 
omous under the Khedive. Pop. is about 
9,700,000. 


Elba (2’bah). A small island of Italy, 
in the Mediterranean, lying near the 
entrance to the Gulf of Piombino, off the 
coast of Tuscany. It is 18 miles in length 
from east to west, with a varying 
breadth of from 3 to 12 miles; is gen- 
erally mountainous, and rich in marble 
and metals. E. was assigned to Napo- 
leon I. as a place of residence after his 
first abdication in 1814. After remaining 
upon it for a period of 10 months, he, 
in February, 1815, secretly quitted it 
and made his reappearance in France, 
thus inaugurating his brief resumption 
of power known in history as The Hun- 
dred Days. 
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Elector (e-/ékt’5r). One who has the 
right of giving his vote at an election. 
The title of such German princes as 
formerly had a voice in the election of 
the Emperor of Germany. In 1804, 
Francis I. declared the empire heredi- 
tary, in consequence of which the dignity 
of E. became merely nominal. The 
title, since that time, was only borne by 
the princes of Hesse-Cassel. 


England (ing’glind). The most soutn- 
ern and richest portion of the island of 
Great Britain. It is bounded north by 
Scotland, east by the German Ocean, 
south by the English Channel, and west 
by the Atlantic Ocean, the principality 
of Wales, and the Irish Sea. Maximum 
length, 425 miles; breadth, fluctuating 
between 62 and 280 miles; coast line 
about 2,000 miles. Area, 50,812 square 
miles. It is divided into 40 counties. The 
principal islands belonging to it are those 
of Man, Lundy, Scilly, Walney, Sheppey, 
Wight, Lindisfarne, and the Channel 
Islands. Chtef rivers: Severn, Thames, 
Trent, Mersey, Ouse, Medway, Tyne, 
Dee, Tees, Wear, Derwent, and Eden. 
Lakes: Derwentwater, Ulleswater, Win- 
dermere, and Keswick. Estuaries: Those 
of the Thames, Mersey, Humber, Severn, 
Dee, Southampton Water, and the Wash. 
It has numerous capes and headlands, 
Mountains: The principal mountains 
are those of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Yorkshire, with the Cheviots 
on the Scottish border, the Derbyshire 
‘“Peak,” and the Cotswolds in Glouces- 
tershire. Numerous forests are spread 
over the country. Soil: The major part 
of the land is fertile and highly produc- 
tive, owing to an admirable system of 
tillage; while well-furnished farmhouses 
and comfortable cottages everywhere 
meet the eye, and evince that taste for 
neatness and rural beauty which is so 
characteristic of the nation. The same 
features, too, on a larger and grander 
scale, are found in the country-seats 
of the nobility and squirarchy. The 
climate is generally moist, but mild and 
healthful. Chief towns: London (capi- 
tal of the British Empire), Liverpool, 
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Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Hall, 


Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Bath, Oxford, Carlisle, etc. 
E. was originally inhabited by the 
Britons, a branch of the ancient Gauls 
or Celtze. The western pait in the time of 
the Romans was inhabited by the Belge; 
the northern part by the Brigantes; 
South Wales by the Silures, and Norfolk 
and Suffolk by the Iceni. E. was invaded 
by Julius Cesar, B. C. 54; subdued by 
Claudius, 44, and completely so by 
Agricola, in 85 A. D. The Romans kept 
possession of it until 410. Conquered 


Sheffield, 


by the Saxons, 455, who were invited: 


over by the ancient inhabitants, and 


who divided it into seven kingdoms, 


called the Heptarchy. Ravished by 
the Picts and Scots, 448. Erected into 
a kingdom by Egbert, by a union of all 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 827. 
Conquered by the Danes, 877; recovered 
by Alfred, 880. Divided into counties 


“and hundreds, 886; invaded by the 


Scots, who were defeated by Athelstan, 
g21; by the Welsh, 984; by Sweyn, king 
of Denmark, 1003; again by Sweyn and 
almost subdued by him, 1013; by the 
Irish, 1069; by Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, 1071, and again 1091; again, 1093, 
when Malcolm and his son were killed 
at Alnwick; by Robert, Duke of Nor- 


mandy, 1101; by David of Scotland, 


1136; by the Scots again, in 1183; by 


- Henry, Duke of Richmond, 1485. Eng- 


ied - 


land declared war against Spain, Jan. 
4, 1762. The famous dynasty of the 
Plantagenets commenced with the reign 
of Henry of Anjou. The Magna Charta 
was adopted during John’s reign, in 
1215. The reign of Elizabeth was sig- 
nalized by the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, 1588. James VL., of Scotland, 
was the first ruler of Great Britain. 

Ephesus (¢/’e-siis). [Called Nedkoron, 
temple-keeper, from its devotion to 
Diana.] A celebrated ruined city of 
Asia Minor, ancient capital of Ionia, 
and seat of one of the seven Christian 
churches, the remains of which are found 
about 38 miles south south-east of 
Smyrna. Its great temple, erected in 
honor of Diana, was esteemed one of the 
seven wonders of the world. 
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Equator (e-kwa’ir). [From L. equo, I 
make equal.] The great circle of the ter- 
restrial globe, equidistant from its poles, 
and dividing it into two hemispheres, one 
north and the other south. It is called 
the E. because, when the sun is over it, 
the days and nights are of equal length 
all over the world; hence it is called also 
the equinoctial, and, when drawn on maps 
and globes, the equinoctial line, or by 
sailors simply the line, as in the phrase 
crossing the line, that is, passing over the 
E. The E. intersects the centre of 
Africa, and the islands of Malaysia; then 
traverses the Pacific Ocean; and, having 
passed through the upper part of South 
America, proceeds by the Atlantic back 
to Africa. Latitudes are calculated from 
the E. along the meridian; the apparent 
diurnal motions of all the heavenly 
bodies are performed in parallel circles to 
it; the right ascensions are measured on 
the E., as also are the declinations on 
circles which intersect it rectangularly. 


Erie, Lake (é’re). A large expanse of 
inland waters lying between the United 
States and Canada, in the middle divis- 
ion of the St. Lawrence basin. Bounded 
north by Upper Canada, it is confined 
by the states of New York and Penn- 
sylvania on the east, south by Ohio, and 
west by Michigan. Its length south-west 
to north-east is about 265 miles; varying 
in width from 10 to 63 miles. Its 
shape is that of an ellipse, broadest in the 
centre. Area, 7,800 square miles. ie 
is principally fed by the superfluous 
waters of the upper lakes, via the De- 
troit River. The depth of L. E. varies 
from 200 to 270 feet, with a constant 
current setting east. Its northern shores 
are rocky and perilous, as indeed are 
those to the south, the only safe har- 
bors being situated at its extremities. 
In the winter, it is much obstructed by 
ice, and a large part of its surface frozen 
over. Several groups of small islands 
dot its west end, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Welland, it receives few rivers. 
It is brought into direct water com- 
munication with the Atlantic by means 
of the Erie Canal, connecting it with the 
Hudson; and with the Mississippi by 
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the Ohio Canal. The chief places on the 
American side of the lake are Buffalo, 
Erie, Sandusky, Cleveland, and Toledo; 
on the Canadian, Port Stanley, and 
Port Dover. 

L. E., during the war with England in 
1812-13, was the scene of important 
naval operations between the two pow- 
ers, and a severe action was fought near 
its western extremity, Sept. 10, 1813, 
between an American flotilla, under the 
command of Commodore Perry, and a 
British squadron, under Commodore 
Barclay, in which, after nearly 12 hours’ 
desperate fighting, the latter were de- 
feated, with the loss of 41 killed and 94 
wounded. American loss, 24 killed, 
besides a number of wounded. The 
immediate effect of this action was the 
evacuation of Detroit by the enemy. 


Esquire (és-kwir’), (abbrev. Esq.). [Fr. 
écuyer.| Anciently, and in the Middle 
Ages, the title of a shield- or armor- 
bearer, or of a person that attended a 
knight in time of war, and carried his 
shield and pennon. In modern England, 
the designation is borne by all persons 
of gentle blood who are entitled to bear 
coat-armor; to the sons of baronets and 
knights; to all officers of the govern- 
ment; to barristers-at-law, and the like. 
It has, however, become, both in Eng- 
land and the United States, a sort of 
vague and undefined compliment, suf- 
fixed to a man’s proper name, and in- 
tended to serve more as a mark of cour- 
tesy than anything else. In this sense, 
it is understood to apply more particu- 
larly to persons of independent fortune, 
members of the liberal professions, and, 
generally, to people of refinement and 
education. 


Esquimau (éz2’ke-mo), (pl. Esqut- 
MAUX). [Supposed from Ind. Eskimos, 
eaters of raw flesh; native name Iowir.] 
A race of diminutive and peculiar people 
who inhabit Arctic America, Greenland, 
and the hyperborean regions of Asia. 
They are believed to belong to the Mon- 
golian type, since they present many of 
the physical characteristics of that race 
of the human family. In America, they 
are met with from the Strait of Belleisle, 
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Labrador, as far as James Bay, Hudson 
Bay territory; on the Pacific side, they 
are found in North Alaska, and on the 
Asiatic shores of Behring Strait. They 
are strictly a littoral people, never going 
far inland, and live in villages of snow 
huts, feeding on the flesh of reindeer, 
seals, whales, and sea birds. In personal 
courage they are superior to their Indian 
neighbors, and they have made a greater 
advance in civilization. They make 
light and swift canoes of skins and fish 
bones, which they manage with great 
skill; and they have sledges which 
are drawn by dogs over the winter snows. 
The Moravian mission, introduced into 
Greenland in 1721, succeeded in con- 
verting very many of the £. to Christi- 
anity. They are said to be a mild and 
docile people, but prone to lying and 
theft in their intercouse with strangers. 


Essenes (és’seenz), or ESSENIANS. 
[From Chald. dsayd.] One of the three 
ancient Jewish sects—the others being 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees. They 
are not mentioned once in the New 
Testament, though they existed during 
the lifetime of Christ. According. to 
Josephus, the &. were more exact than 
the pharisees in attending to the most 
rigorous observances. They admitted 
a future state, but denied a resurrection 
from the dead. From Sebeism, a modi- — 
fied form of Essenism, sprung the origi- 
nal tenets and practices of Islamism. 


Ethiopia (e-the-o’pe-ah). The name 
formerly given, and vaguely, to the 
regions of Central Africa, south of Libya 
and Upper Egypt, and corresponding 
with the modern countries of Nubia, 
Abyssinia, Kordofan, etc. The ancients 
entertained a belief that the Ethiopians 
were of complexion a dusky-brown — 
approaching black, whence the saying, 
“dark as an Ethiop.” 


Etna, Mount (&#’nah), (sometimes 
written AitNA). <A great volcano of 
Sicily, on its east coast, about ro miles 
from Catania, and 63 miles in circum- 
ference. It attains an elevation of 10,- 
874 feet above sea level, and its base is 
covered with towns, villages, cornfields, 
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and vineyards. The eruptions of E. 
have been many; the first (no date given) 
was that recorded by Diodorus Siculus; 
the second, 734 B. C., has been described 
by Thucydides. Since that period not 
fewer than 31 outbreaks are recorded; 
that of 1693, attended with an earth- 
quake, being the one most destructive 
in its consequences. The last great 
eruption occurred in 1787. 


Etruria (e-troo’re-ah). [Gr. Tyrrhenia.] 
A country, which, prior to the founding of 
Rome, comprised nearly the whole of the 
Italian peninsula and its western islands. 
Under the designation of E. Circum- 
padana, it consisted of the northern part 
of the continent from the Alps to the 
Apennines; under that of E. Campan- 
zana, it included the region from the 
Tiber south to the Gulf of Pestum; under 
that of E. Propria were comprised the 
central portions of Italy, lying between 
-the two first-mentioned divisions. The 
Etruscan countries eventually became 
absorbed into the Roman dominion. 
The high degree of civilization which 
the Etruscians possessed long before 
Rome was heard of, is testified by in- 
numerable works of masonry and art. 
Of especial high renown were their 
ornaments and utensils in baked clay 
(terra cotta), in the manufacture of which 
objects the Veientes were particularly 
famous. The various objects of orna- 
ment and use, found in great numbers 
in tombs, such as candelabra, cups 
tripods, chaldrons, couches, discs; arti- 
cles of armor, as helmets, cuirasses, 
etc.; musical instruments, fans, cysts 
or caskets, are most of them models of 
exquisite finish and artistic skill. Their 
gems are as numerous as those of Egypt, 
and, like them, cut into the form of the 
scarabeus or beetle. They were ex- 
clusively intaglios, and of cornelian, 
_ sardonyx, and agate. Special mention 
should be made of the metal specula, 
or mirrors, with figures scratched upon 
the concave side, the front or convex 
side being highly polished. These ranged 
over all the phases of Etruscan art, and 
are especially and peculiarly Etruscan. 
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Euphrates (a-jrd’teez). A great river 
of Asia, one of the best-known rivers of 
the world from a very remote period. 
It is formed by the union of two branches, 
the Phrat, or Frat, and the Murad-Su. 
The former rises in the heart of Armenia, 
about 25 miles north-east of Erzeroum; 
the latter, which is the longer branch, 
rises also in Armenia, between Mount 
Ararat and Lake Van. The two branches 
unite near Keban Maaden, and the river 
flows south-west until it approaches with- 
in 100 miles of the Mediterranean; then, 
turning to thesouth-east,it passes Hillah, 
the site of the ancient Babylon, and is 
joined bythe Tigris. After the confluence, 
the united stream is called the Shat-el- 
Arab, which has a further course of 130 
miles before it enters the Persian Gulf, 
about 50 miles south-east of Bassora. 
The total length of the L., independently 
of the Shat-el-Arab, is about 1,800 
miles. The E. valley, independently of its 
many natural advantages, has attracted 
considerable attention of late years, as 
furnishing the most direct line of transit 
between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf, and thus offering an alter- 
native means of communication between 
Europe and India, not greatly inferior 
to the route through Egypt. 


Europe (a’rop), the smallest of the 
great continental divisions of the globe, 
but also the most thickly populated and 
highly civilized, occupies a space about 
one-fifth that of America. It is bounded 
north by the Arctic and White Seas, and 
divided from Asia on the east and south- 
east by the Ural Mountains, the Caspian 
and Black Seas, and the Sea of Marmora. 
South it has the Mediterranean for its 
boundary, and west the Atlantic Ocean 
and North Sea. It is largely intersected 
in the north by the large inland sea of 
the Baltic. Its extreme length may be 
taken as from the head of the Gulf of 
Kara to Cape Rocca, Portugal, a dis- 
tance of about 3,400 miles; and maxi- 
mum breadth, 2,300 miles, or from 
Cape Nordkyn, Lapland, to Cape Mat- 
apan, Greece. It has a coast line esti- 
mated at 15,000 miles and a total area 
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approximating 3,700,000 square miles. 
Political Division. E. is divided into 
the following monarchies and_ states: 
The British Isles; Norway and Sweden; 
Denmark; Holland, or the Netherlands; 
Belgium; France; Spain; Portugal; Italy; 
Switzerland; the German Empire; the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; European 
Russia; European Turkey; Greece; Mon- 
tenegro; Roumania; and Servia. 

Though it lies within the temperate 
zone, its climate is varied, from the cold 
of Lapland and Northern Russia to the 
heat of Portugal and Southern Spain. 
It is believed, however, that the temper- 
ature of Western EF. would be greatly 
different were it not for the influence 
of the Gulf Stream; and in those parts 
of Eastern E. in which there are no moun- 
tains to shelter the country from the 
north-east winds which sweep over the 
north of Asia, the cold is often very 
severe. The population of EH. belongs 
chiefly to the Caucasian race, only about 
one-tenth belonging to the Turanian 
type. The Caucasians of E. are di- 
vided into the following sections: the 
Celts, now chiefly confined to some of 
the western portions of the continent; 
the Teutons, inhabiting the north-west 
and a large part of the centre; the Slavs, 
or Slavonians, principally in Russia 
and the districts lying north and south 
of the basin of the Danube; and the 
Greco-Latin races, in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. The 
last-named, however, have probably 
become largely mixed with the Celts. 
The Turks, the Magyars of Hungary, 
and the inhabitants of Lapland and 
Finland, are of Turanian origin. Of 
all the continents in the Eastern Hemis- 
sphere, E. is the most civilized. To its 
modern possessors have descended many 
of the results of the ancient civilization 
of Greece and Rome; and Christianity, 
which sprang up in Asia, has long made 
its chief abode in E. 

Taken as a whole, the surface of EF. 
is level, or only slightly undulating. The 
entire east and centre of the continent 
consists of an immense low-lying plain, 
extending from the Ural Mountains to 
the Carpathians, and from Mount Cau- 
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casus to the Arctic Ocean, but in the 
south, the south-west, and the north- 
west of the continent, there are several 
lofty ranges of mountains, as the Alps, 
Apennines, the Carpathians, and Bal- 
kans, the Pyrenees, and the Scandi- 
navian Mountains. From these spring 
numerous rivers, of which the Volga, 
the Danube, the Don, the Dnieper, 
the Petchora, the Northern Dwina, 
the Rhone, the Tagus, the Vistula, the 
Elbe, and the Rhine, are the most con- 
siderable. The soil of E. is, on the 
whole, very productive, four-sevenths 
of the entire surface being adapted to 
the growth of wheat, and three-sevenths 
to the culture of the vine. There are 
numerous forests, and rich deposits of 
minerals, and, altogether the developed 
wealth of E. is, in proportion to its size, 
vastly superior to that of any of the 
other continents. 

History. The name E. is mythologi- 
cally derived from Europa, whom Jupi- 
ter carried over to its shores from Mount 
Ida. During the zenith of Asiatic civi- 
lization, this continent remained in 
utter barbarism. Greece was the first 
state that rose into civilization; next 
followed Rome in the 8th century B. 
C. After the fall of the Roman Empire 
came the Dark Ages, when chaos existed 
again in &. In succession, barbarous 
tribes of Nuns, Goths, and Scythians 
devastated the greater part of its sur- 
face, ultimately to settle—the Visi- 
goths in Spain, the Lombards in Italy, 
the Franks in Gaul, the Saxons in 
North Germany and Scandinavia, the 
Avari in South Germany, and the Anglo- 
Saxons in Britain. During this period 
the Greek or Eastern Empire still main- 
tained a feeble existence. 

About 800 A. D., the accession of 
Charlemagne changed the face of. con- 
tinental E. from the Pyrenees to the 
Carpathians. After his death there 
arose out of the vast empire he had 
founded the several kingdoms of France, 
Germany, Lombardy, Burgundy, Lor- 
raine, etc. Two centuries later, the Scan- 
dinavian powers awoke from the sleep 
of ages, and gave Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia to the European 
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family of nations. About the end of 
the 11th century, the Moors were driven 


out of the Iberian peninsula; and, after 


the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks (1453), the European autonomy 
was definitively established. Then came 
the supremacy of the Emperor Charles 
V. over continental E.; in the 16th 
century, the War of the Independence 
of the Netherlands; and in the 17th, 
the Thirty Years’ War, ending in the 
triumph of Protestantism in Germany, 
together with the Civil War in Eng- 
land. The 18th century opened with 
the War of the Spanish Succession, 
followed by the Seven Years’ War, and 
the development of the Prussian mon- 
archy, and terminating in the massacres 
and succeeding wars of the French Rev- 
olution. 

The first decade of the roth century 
marked the rise and wonderful successes 
of Napoleon I., and, later, his downfall. 


_ In 1815 a new reorganization of conti- 


nental E. was effected by the Treaty of 
Vienna. In 1827 Greece threw off the 
Turkish yoke; and in 1831 the new king- 
dom of Belgium was formed from the 
South Netherlands. 1848, ‘‘the year of 
revolutions,’ witnessed the uprising of 
popular ideas, and the fall of several 
thrones. In 1852, the second French 
empire was established by Napoleon 
III. In 1854-5, the Crimean War oc- 
curred. In 1859, the Franco-Austrian 
war resulted in the cession of Lombardy 
to Italy. 1862 saw the spoliation of 
Denmark by ‘Austria and Prussia; 1866 
the ‘‘Three Weeks’ War,’ which ex- 
cluded Austria as a German power, 
aided in the autonomy of Italy as a 


~ nation, and absorbed into Prussia several 


of the minor German states. In 1870- 
71, hostilities between France and Ger- 
many ended in the capture and subse- 
quent abdication of Napoleon Lifsthe 
bombardment of Paris and uprising of 
the Commune, the annexation of Al- 
sace-Lorraine by the victors, and the 
establishment of the German Empire. 
In 1878, the war between Russia and 
Turkey ended in the total defeat and 
partial dismemberment of Turkey. Ser- 
via, Roumania, and Montenegro were 
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recognized as independent. East Rou- 
mania was formed south of the Balkans; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were occupied 
by Austria; Cyprus by Great Britain; 
Bulgaria granted an autonomic admin- 
istration; and Bessarabia ceded to Rus- 
sia, with other territory in Asia. 


Fez is a city of Morocco, of which 
empire it is the principal capital. It is 
situated about 200 miles north-east of 
the city of Morocco. It is a striking Mo- 
hammedan city, with numerous mosques, 
bazaars, and caravansaries, and carries 
on a considerable trade with the interior 
of the continent by means of caravans, 
which trade regularly with Timbuctu. 
By all the Moslem inhabitants of Africa, 
F. is regarded as a holy city. Its present 
inhabitants are Berbers, Arabs, negroes, 
and Jews; and, though the Jews have 
been severely persecuted, many of them 
have contrived to amass considerable 
wealth. The manufactures of F. are 
chiefly woolens and silks, and gold and 
silver jewelry. The small red cap 
called the ‘‘fez,’’ so generally worn by 
Mohammedans, takes its name from 
this city, where it was first manufac- 
tured. The Pop. of the city is estimated 
at 140,000. 


Finland (fin’land). A country form- 
erly belonging to Sweden, but ceded to 
Russia in 1809, and now forming a 
grand-duchy of that empire. It is divided 
into eight /ans or governments. The 
natives on the coast are either Swedes 
or Russians, or a mixed race with the 
Finns. The true Finns have little inter- 
course with the inhabitants of the mari- 
time district, but inhabit chiefly the 
east portions of the country, where they 
live in the midst of forests, by the border 
of the lakes, and lead a mode of life ex- 
actly resembling that of the agricultural 
or settled Laplander, in houses that have 
a hole in the top to let out the smoke, 
and in one large room which is occupied 
by the whole family. The forests are 
very extensive; bears, wolves, elks, deer, 
foxes, and beavers abound; and timber, 
deals, potash, pitch, tar, rosin, butter, 
skins, and fish are among the chief 
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products of F. Helsingfors is the seat 
of the provincial government. Area, 
147,415 square miles. Pop. in 1899, 
2,673,200. 


Field of the Cloth of Gold. The title 
given to the scene of the interview held 
between Henry VIII. of England, and 
Francis I. of France, near Calais, June 
7-24, 1520; so named on account of the 
extraordinary pomp and magnificence 
displayed on both sides on the occasion. 


Fiji Islands (f@’7@). [Also called Feejee 
and Viti Islands.| A group of about 
225 islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
about 1,100 miles north of New Zealand. 
The islands are of volcanic origin, with 
lofty mountains, and well wooded. The 
climate is of course tropical, but it is 
tempered by the sea breezes. Vegeta- 
tion is remarkably luxuriant. The 
bread-fruit tree, the banana, the plan- 
tain, and the cocoa, are the chief prod- 
ucts; but the sugar cane, the arrow- 
root, and the tea plant also thrive. 
Cotton grows wild, but is now becoming 
an object of cultivation. About 80 
of these islands’ are inhabited. The 
two principal islands are Viti Levu 
(Great Fiji), and Vanua Levu (Great 
Land), which are each about 300 miles 
in circumference. Levuka (on the island 
of Ovalau) is the seat of government. 
Kandavu (another of the islands) is 
a calling station for the mail steamers 
from Australia and New Zealand to 
Honolulu and San Francisco. These 
islands were formerly ceded to Great 
Britain by the native king in 1874. The 
inhabitants belong to the Papuan race, 
and are a fine body of men. 

The area of the F./. is estimated 
at about 8,000 square miles, and their 
Pop. in 1901 was 117,870, of whom 
about 2,400 were Europeans. 


Flanders (fldén’diirz). The name of a 
former independent state of Europe, 
renowned for its commerce and civiliza- 
tion, now divided into two Belgian proy- 
inces, respectively termed East and West 
F, Its north-west shores are washed by 
the German Ocean. Area of East F., 
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1,154 square miles. Surface, generally 
level, and soil highly fertile. Capital, 
Ghent. Pop., 801,859. Area of West F., 
1,243 square miles. Surface, flat, rising 
along the coast into dunes, or sand- 
hills. Soil, fertile and admirably tilled. 
Capital, Bruges. Pop., 639,643. 


Flodden (fidd’dn). A village of Eng- 
land, on the Scottish border, County 
Northumberland, three miles south-east 
of Coldstream, memorable for the battle 
of F. Field, Sept. 9, 1513, in which King 
James IV. of Scotland was utterly de- 
feated by the English army commanded 
by the Earl of Surrey. This, the most 
disastrous overthrow ever sustained by 
Scottish arms, brought mourning into 
every household in the realm. The king, 
12 earls, 13 barons, and several hundred 
knights, besides 10,000 archers and men- 
at-arms, perished on the field. 


Florence (fldr’tinz). [It. Firenze; an- 
cient, Florentia Tuscorum.] A magnif- 
icent city of Italy, the capital of the 
province of Firenze, and formerly of 
Tuscany. It is situated in a beautiful 
valley on the banks of the Arno, 125 
miles north of Rome. The two parts 
of the city are connected by six bridges, 
and the whole city was formerly sur- 
rounded by walls, upwards of six 
miles in extent. In architectural pre- 
tensions, F. is one of the finest cities 
of Italy. Its cathedral, which dates 
from the close of the 13th century, is 
of great extent and magnificence; and 
it has many other churches only less 
interesting or beautiful. For its collec- 
tions of paintings and sculpture, F. is 
scarcely excelled by any city of Europe. 
It has produced, perhaps, a greater 
number of celebrated men than any 
other continental city, including Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Galileo. 

In the Middle Ages, F. constituted one 
of the greatest of the Tuscan republics, 
and occupied a conspicuous place in 
the repeated conflicts between the em- 
perors and the popes. During the in- 
vasion of Napoleon I., it was united to 
the French Empire, as capital of the 


ec 
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department of Arno. It was afterwards 
the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, and, on the formation of the 
kingdom of Italy, in 1864, it was at 
first the capital of the kingdom, till, in 
1870, the capital was removed to Rome. 
The manufactures of F. are few and of 
small importance. Satins, silks, jew- 
elry, and mosaics, are, however, manu- 
factured to some extent, and straw- 
plaiting occupies a considerable number 
of the lower orders of the people. As 
the capital of the province, F. is still 
a place of some political importance. 
Its Pop. in 1901 was 204,950. 


Florida (flér’e-dah), [‘‘Land of Flow- 
ers’”’]. The extreme south-eastern state 
of the American Union, the greater por- 
tion of which occupies an extensive 
peninsula, bounded east and west by the 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico 
respectively. Ff. has north the states 


_of Georgia and Alabama, and west a 


small segment of the last-named state 
and the Mexican Gulf. Length, about 
385 miles; breadth (mean), about 84 
miles. The coast line embraces an 
extent of 1,146 miles. Area, 59,268 
square miles, or 37,931,520 arces. The 
state has as its chief cities and towns 
Tallahassee (capital), Pensacola, Appa- 
lachicola, St. Mark’s, St. Augustine, 
Fernandina, Jacksonville, Tampa, and 
Key West. Of these places St. Mary’s 
and St. Augustine on the east coast, 
and Pensacola and Tampa on the west, 
offer tolerable harbors. 

The entire peninsula of F. is of diluvial 
formation, and the groups of islets fring- 
ing its southern coasts, and called IL. 
Keys, originally formed a part of the 
mainland. The channel between is both 
difficult and dangerous. That part of 
the surface of the state north of Lat. 
28° is generally undulating and wooded 
in character, while south of that paral- 
lel the country is very generally level 
and swampy, rising, however, in the 
centre into small hills. Further south, 
the surface presents a flat and almost 


naked plain, a great part of which is” 


broken by the Everglades, a swampy 
tract of considerable extent, covered with 


lakelets of from one to six feet in depth, 
and dotted with small, timbered aits or 
islets. The extreme southern point of F. 
consists of a series of rocky banks, low- 
lying and covered with scrubby pine. 
The soil of the state in its north-eastern 
and north-western parts is fertile, par- 
ticularly so in the region of which Tal- 
lahassee is the centre. Besides the 
Everglades, there are several other ex- 
tensive swamps and savannas, forming 
good bottom land, but unavailable for 
want of drainage. The soil, on the 
whole, may be described as sandy, ex- 
cept in the hummocks or timbered lands. 
The chief rivers are the Appalachicola, 
St. John’s, Escambia, Perdido, Conecuh, 
St. Mark’s, Suwanee, and Choctaw- 
hatchee; lakes, Okechobee, Kissimee, 
Macao, and St. George. /. possesses 
a vegitation of the richest and most 
varied character; since, owing to her 
mediary climatic position, the fruits 
and flowers of both zones—temperate 
and tropical — flourish here in their 
utmost perfection. The climate of F.. 
approximates to that of intertropica 
regions generally; along the coasts, the 


“heat is tempered by the sea breezes, 


and the winters are so genial as to cause 
hundreds of invalids to annually make 
it their sanitarium. 

Products. F. raises considerable quan- 
tities of maize, oranges, tobacco, cotton, 
hemp, etc., and rears numerous herds 
of cattle for market. The chief exports 
are, besides the above, turpentine, pitch, 
tar, and lumber. Manufactures are 
but nominally engaged in. The de- 
velopment of the railway interest in 
F. has increased wonderfully in the past 
few years; hitherto the magnificent 
waters of the St. John’s River has en- 
joyed, practically, a monopoly of the 
interior carrying trade. The culture of 
many of the fruits of the South, but espe- 
cially of the citrus family, have received 
great attention of late years, and with 
most flattering results. 

F., called by the Spaniards Pasqua 
Florida, owes her discovery to Juan 
Ponce de Leon, April 4, 1512. In 1539 
it was explored, and in 1565 a body of 
French Calvinists, who had established 
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a settlement three years previous, were 
driven out by the Spaniards. The latter 
held possession till 1763, when it re- 
verted to England® by cession. The 
Spaniards regained the country in 1781, 
and two years later were confirmed in 
their occupation by the Peace of Ver- 
sailles. In 1820, Ff. was ceded to the 
United States as a territory, received 
a constitution in 1833, and was admitted 
into the Union as a state, March 3, 1845. 
F., in 1835, was the theatre of a des- 
perate war between its aborigines, the 
Seimnole Indians, and the white set- 
tlers; a war which was only terminated 
after a sacrifice to the United States 
government of thousands of lives, and 
over 30 million dollars. In 1861 (June 
10), fF. passed an act of secession, thence 
siding with the Confederates, and was 
readmitted to representation in Congress 
in 1865. 


Fontainebleau (f61-tdn-blo’). A town 
of France, department Seine-et-Marne, 
32 miles south south-east of Paris. This 
place owes its celebrityto the magnificent 
royal residence which has served as the 
abode of a long line of French mon- 
archs, and is situated in the midst of the 
Forest of F., a richly-wooded demesne 
of 34,200 acres. This splendid chateau 
is rife with memorable historical events, 
chief of which was the abdication of 
Napoleon I. Pop., 13,123. 


Formosa (fdr-mo’zah). [Chin. Tar- 
waNn.] A large island in the China Sea, 
separated from the Chinese seaboard 
by the channel of Foh-kien, or Strait 
of F., about 80 miles broad. The west- 
ern part of the island belongs to China, 
and the eastern portion, but little ex- 
plored, is supposed to be inhabited by 
independent tribes. Length north to 
south, about 250 miles; maximum width, 
about 80 miles. Estimated area, 14,000 
square miles. A chain of mountains 
intersects the island through its extreme 
length. Sotl, good; so fertile, indeed, that 
F. is often styled the ‘granary of the 
Chinese coast.’’ Its productions are 
very various; comprising all the chief 
articles of Chinese export. Ke-lung is 
the only good port. The capital, Tae- 
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wan, contains a Chinese garrison. This 
island has been successively possessed 
by the Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Chinese, and was ceded to 
Japan in 1895, at the close of the war 
with China. Pop. estimated, 2,000,000. 


Forum (fd’riim), Eng. pl. Forums; 
L. Fora. [L., from forts, out-door.] 
In Roman cities, a public place where 
causes were judicially tried, and ora- 
tions made to the people. It was a 
large open parallelogram, surrounded by 
porticos. There were six of these F., 
viz., the Romanum, Fulianum, Augus- 
tum, Palladium, Trajanum, and Sallustit 
F. The chief was the Romanum, called, 
by way of eminence, the forum. In it 
was the rostrum, or pulpit, where the 
Roman orators pleaded before or ha- 
rangued the people. These F. were 
styled fora civilia, in distinction from 
another description of F. serving as 
markets, which were known as fora 
venalia, 


Franks, The (frdngks). The name 
assumed by a confederation of Gothic 
tribes from the banks of the Weser and 
Lower Rhine, who invaded Gaul and 
Spain, 256-268, and finally established 
themselves in Gaul, 418, under their 
chief, Pharamond, in which country 
they founded the kingdom of France, 
named after them.—The term is ap- 
plied by the Turks and other Orientals 
to all the peoples of Western Europe 
indiscriminately. 


Franconia (frdng-ko’ne-ah). The name 
of a large territorial division occupying 
both sides of the river Main, Germany, 
which was colonized by Frankish set- 
tlers under Thierry I., eldest son of 
Clovis, about 512, and which afterwards 
constituted a circle of the German Em- 
pire. In 1806 it was apportioned among 
several of the smaller powers: but, 
since 1814, the greater part of it has 
belonged to Bavaria, and now forms 
the three circles of Upper, Middle, and 


‘Lower F. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main (frdngk’joort). 
A celebrated city of Germany, formerly 
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one of the members of the Hanseatic 
League, on the Main, 20 miles north-east 
of Mentz. F. is divided by the river into 
two unequal parts—F. proper, and Sach- 
senhausen, and contains numerous im- 
posing edifices, both ancient and modern. 
It is, besides, one of the leading com- 
mercial centres of Europe, and has im- 
portant manufactures. Founded by 
the Franks in the sth century, F. 
became their eastern capital, from 843 
till 889; and after 1152, the place of elec- 
tion of the German emperors. It was 
made a free city in 1259, and taken by 
the French in 1750, 1792, and 17096, 
_ which people included it in the Rhenish 
Confederation, 1806, and four years 
afterwards formed it into a duchy. In 
1815 it was declared by the Congress of 
Vienna one of the four German free 
cities, and the seat of the Diet. Since 
1866 it has become incorporated with 
Prussia. Pop., 288,489. 


France. A country of Europe, bounded 
on the north by the English Channel, on 
the west by the Bay of Biscay, on the 
south by the Pyrenees and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and on the east by Italy, 
' Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium. I. 
is well situated as a maritime power, as 
she possesses an extensive coast line, 
and commands both the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. Taken as a whole, 
the country is level, though high moun- 
tain chains—the Pyrenees and the Alps 
—bound it on the south and the south- 
east, and it also possesses the Cevennes, 
the Vosges, and the Auvergne Moun- 
tains. 

The climate of F. is, on the whole, 
agreeable. In the north it differs very 
little from that of England; in the south, 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
it is hot; but the centre enjoys a happy 
medium of temperature. The soil is, in 
the main, very productive, though there 
are large tracts of forest and heath 
land. About three-fifths of the popula- 
tion are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The chief article of cultivation is wheat, 
and next in importance the vine. Be- 
sides these, rye, barley, maize, oats, 
potatoes, beetroot, tobacco, the mul- 
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berry, flax, and hemp, are cultivated; 
and fruit trees, including the olive, chest- 
nut, walnut, citron, fig, apple, pear, 
and plum, abound, and are very pro- 
ductive. 

As a manufacturing country, F’. ranks 
next to Great Britain. The most im- 
portant manufacture is that of silk 
fabrics; next in importance are the 
woolen, linen, and cotton manufactures, 
and the making of jewelry, china, 
hardware, leather, and other articles. 
Iron is found over nearly the whole 
country. Copper, lead, silver, antimony, 
and coal, are also found, though coal 
is far less plentiful than in England. 
By means of rivers, canals, and railways, 
there is, on the whole, good internal 
communication. Before the Revolution 
of 1789, F. was divided into 34 provinces. 
It is now divided into 86 departments, 
including the island of Corsica, which 
is one of the departments; and each of 
the departments is subdivided into 
arrondissements, which are again divid- 
ed into cantons, and into communes 
or parishes. The form of government 
in fF’. is now republican, under a presi- 
dent, who is elected for seven years; 
and the legislature consists of two elec- 
tive houses, the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate. Both the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant clergy are 
now paid by the State, but the vast 
majority of the people are professedly 
Roman Catholic. The educational sys- 
tem is governmental, and it is presided 
over by a Minister of Instruction, part 
of the expense being defrayed by the 
State. There are four universities— 
those of Paris, Poitiers, Toulouse, and 
Montpellier. There are also various 
colleges, or ‘‘ Faculties,” and every com- 
mune or parish is required to maintain 
at least one elemetary school; while 
every department has a normal school 
for the special training of teachers. 
F. has always taken rank as a great 
naval and military power. Both the 
army and the navy are under the sys- 
tem of conscription. The area of I. 
is 204,090 square miles, and its popula- 
tian in rgoz1 was 38,961,945. The 
colonies and foreign possessions of Ff’ 
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are numerous both in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Polynesia; but the most 
important are those in Northern Africa. 

History. Before the time of Cesar, the 
whole of /. was known to the Romans 
under the name of Transalpine Gaul; 
but after its conquest it was divided 
into the four provinces of Provincia Ro- 
manorum (Provence), Gallia Aquitanica, 
Geltica, and Belgica. In the 5th cen- 
tury the Germanic nations began to 
pour in an irresistible torrent over 
Gaul; but the Franks, in course of 
time, absorbed all the other tribes of 
that country, and Pharamond, their 
chief in 420, is considered the founder of 
the French monarchy, as he was of the 
first or Merovingian race of Frankish 
kings. In 751, the Carlovingian dynasty 
commenced in the person of Pepin le 
Bref, was carried to the zenith of its 
power and glory by Charlemagne, 768— 
814, and ended with Louis V. (le Fainé- 
ant) in 987. 

The Capetian race gave 15 kings to 
F., beginning with Hugh Capet, and 
ending with Charles V. (the Fair), 
1328. The house of Valois ruled F. 
under 13 kings, beginning with Philip 
VI., and ending with Henri III., 1589. 
In that year, Henri IV. inaugurated 
the house of Bourbon. Louis XIII. 
succeeded in 1610; Louis XIV. in 1643; 
Louis XV. in 1715; and Louis XVI. in 
1774. 

In 1789 broke out that tremendous 
revolution which cost Louis XVI. his 
crown and head (1793), destroyed every 
vestige of the previous government and 
institutions, and inaugurated an era 
of periodical convulsions, which, un- 
happily for this country, does not yet 
seem to have terminated. The power 
was successively held by the Convention 
(1792); the Directory (1795); the Con- 
sulate (1799); Napoleon I., who caused 
himself to be crowned emperor, 1804, 
and whose downfall dates from the 
great battle of Waterloo, 181s; Louis 
XVIII., the representative of the house 
of Bourbon, who was then restored to 
the throne by the aid of the Allied 
Powers; Charles X., who succeeded the 
latter in 1824; Louis Philippe I., of the 
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Orleans branch of the Bourbons, who 
was raised to the throne after the revo- 
lution of July, 1830; the Second Repub- 
lic, inaugurated after the overthrow of 
the last-named monarch in 1848; and 
Napoleon III., who, after the coup d’état 
of 1851, was elected emperor. 

In July, 1870, the latter declared war 
against Prussia; his armies were defeated 
in several battles, and himself com- 
pelled to surrender to the victorious 
enemy after the decisive battle gained 
by them before Sedan in September; 
and his dethronement was decreed by 
the French Assembly. The war was 
then unsuccessfully renewed by the 
republican Government of National 
Defense. Paris, besieged by the Ger- 
mans, resisted heroically its invaders 
for several months, but finally being 
obliged to capitulate, from sheer star- 
vation, negotiations were entered into 
which resulted, in February, 1871, in 
a disastrous treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, by which France lost large 
portions of her territory, and had also 
to pay the enormous sum of $1,000,- 
000,000, by way of indemnity, which 
indemnity, however, was paid in full 
much in advance of the stipulated 
period. 

In March, 1871, a revolt broke out in 
Paris, headed by the leaders of the ex- 
treme republican party, in conjunction 
with the Socialists. Under the name of 
the Commune, they inaugurated a dicta- 
torial power in the French capital, and 
resisted the authority of the National 
Assembly; hence necessitating a second 
siege, more calamitous than the first. 
Of this episode of recent history, an 
account appears under the head of Com- 
MUNE. On Aug. 31, 1871, M. Louis 
Adolphe Thiers was nominated by the 
National Assembly president of the 
French Republic. In 1873 (May 24), 
he was succeeded by Marshal MacMahon, 
and in 1879 by M. Grévy, who resigned 
in 1887, and was succeeded by M. Carnot. 
Carnot was assassinated by an Anarchist 
in 1894, and was succeeded by Casimir 
Périer, who resigned in January, 1895, 
and was succeeded by Félix Faure, who 
died in 1899. M. Loubet was elected 
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President Faure’s successor. F. has 
within late years added to her dimen- 
sions as colonies or protectorates, Al- 
geria, Tunis, other regions in Africa, 
Indo-China, and Madagascar. 


French Revolution, First. Its chief 
leaders: Comte de Mirabeau, 1789-1791; 
Danton, from the death of Mirabeau to 
1793; Robespierre, from June, 1793, to 
July 27,1794. Next to these three were 
St. Just, Couthon, Marat, Carrier, Hé- 
bert, Santerre, Camille Desmoulins, Ro- 
land and his wife, Brissot, Barnave, 
Sieyés, Barras, Tallien, etc. Its great 
days: 1789, June 17, the Tiers Etat con- 
- stituted itself into the “National Assem- 
bly;’’ June 20, the day of the Feu de 
Paume, when the Assembly took an oath 
not to separate until it had given France 
a constitution; July 14, storming of the 
Bastille; October 5, 6, the king and 
National Assembly transferred from 
Versailles to Paris. This closed the 
ancient régime of the court. 1791, June 
20, 21, flight and capture of the king, 
queen, and royal family. 1792, June 20, 
attack on the Tuileries by Santerre; 
August 10, attack on the Tuileries and 
downfall of the monarchy; September 
2, 3, 4, massacre of the state prisoners | 
1793, January 21, Louis XVI. guillo- 
tined; May 31, commencement of the 
Reign of Terror; June 2, the Girondists 
proscribed; October 16, Marie Antoi- 
nette guillotined; October 31, the Giron- 
dists guillotined. 1794, April 5, downfall 
of Danton; July 27, downfall of Robes- 


pierre. 


Frisians (frizh’ydnz), Fris’11, or Fris- 
ones. A people of ancient Germany, 
who inhabited the extreme north-west 
corner of that country, between the 
mouths of the rivers Ems and Rhine. 
They were subdued by the Franks, who 
divided their country into West Fries- 
land and East Friesland. The Frisian 
language comes in between the Old Norse 
and the Anglo-Saxon. The modern 
tongue is spoken in a number of local 
dialects. 


Fronde, The (frénd). [Fr., a sling.] 
The name given to a political party that 
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inaugurated an insurrectionary move- 
ment in France during the minority of 
Louis XIV. (1648-1654). Its members 
derived their name of Frondeurs (sling- 
ers) from the lampoon warfare they 
waged against the Queen Regent, Anne 
of Austria, and her minister, Mazarin. 
Among the chief leaders of the F. were 
the Princes of Condé and Conti, the Duc 
de Beaufort, Cardinal de Retz, and Tu- 
renne. After the retirement of Mazarin 
from power, an amnesty was proclaimed, 
and the dissolution of the Frondeurs 
followed. 

Galilee (gdl’e-le). The most northerly 
of the three provinces into which Pales- 
tine was divided in the time of the 
Romans. It was subdivided into Upper 
and Lower Galilee; Upper or Northern 
Galilee being a hilly country, with deep, 
fruitful valleys, and Lower or Southern 
Galilee embracing the celebrated Plain 
of Esdraelon. In consequence of the 
inhabitants being a mixed race, includ- 
ing Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and others, they were held in contempt 
by the Jews of Judea. The whole region 
is now comparatively deserted; what 
was once a densely populated country 
is occupied by a few Jews and Maronites, 
Druses, Moslems, and Arabs. It forms 
a part of the Turkish pashalik of Da- 
mascus.—The SEA oF GALILEE, which 
occupies so important a place in sacred 
story, is an expansion of the river Jor- 
dan, about thirteen miles in length, and 
eight miles broad at its greatest breadth. 
Of the many flourishing cities which 
once adorned its western shore, Tabaria, 
or Tiberias, is about the only one that 
is lett. 


Ganges (gdn’jéz). A famous river of 
India, considered a sacred stream by the 
Hindoos, which rises in the high region 
of the Himalaya, and, leaving the moun- 
tains at Hurdwar, flows 1,557 miles, with 
a smooth navigable stream, through 
delightful plains, to the Bay of Bengal. 
It receives numerous important affluents, 
chief of which are the Goomtee, Jumna, 
and Ramgunga, and has on its banks 
the great cities of Rajmahal, Patna, 
Benares, Allahabad, Furruckabad, Cawn- 
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poor, Jessore, Chardernagore, Dacca, 
Moorshedabad, Calcutta, etc. Its mouth 
forms a delta, extending 200 miles north 
of the Bay of Bengal—which region, 
called the Sunderbunds, is a malarious, 
jungly tract, infested by tigers, etc. Of 
the two chief arms of this delta, that of 
the Hooghly conducts up to Calcutta. 


Geneva (je-né’vah), the richest and 
most populous city of the Swiss Repub- 
lic, capital of the canton of the same 
name, and formerly of an independent 
republic, lies in the midst of a country 
replete with fine scenery, at the south- 
west corner of the Lake of Geneva, 70 
miles north-east by east of Lyon. G. has 
an academy founded by Calvin, a school 
of manufactures, a public observatory, 
an arsenal, and several scientific insti- 
tutions. The inhabitants carry on a 
great trade; and, among other manu- 
factures, those of clocks and watches are 
particularly flourishing. G. is of high 
antiquity, being spoken of by Cesar in 
his Commentaries. In 426 it became the 
Bergundian capital, and afterwards be- 
longed to the kingdom of Arles, and 
the second kingdom of Burgundy. It 
came then, for a time, under the sway 
of its own bishops; and at the Reforma- 
tion, resolved itself into a republic. 
Here Calvin found refuge and honor; 
governed the city with Spartan auster- 
ity, and made of its name a byword in 
foreign countries in reference to Puri- 
tanical manners and principles. In 1798, 
the French took possession, and made 
of it the capital of the department Le- 
man. In 1814, it became a component 
part of Switzerland, as a federal canton, 
and in 1871-2 was designated as the 
place of meeting for the commissioners 
and arbitrators appointed to adjust the 
Anglo-American question, known as the 
‘‘Alabama Claims.’ Pop., 79,000. 

LAKE OF GENEVA (also called LAKE 
LeMAN), the largest of the Swiss lakes, 
situated near the south-west corner of 
the state, is surrounded by the cantons 
of Vaud. and Geneva, and by portions 
of Savoy and France, and occupies a 
valley bottom between the Alps and 
Jura ranges. It presents the configu- 
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ration of a crescent, and, along its north 
shore, is about 55 miles in length, with 
a breadth fluctuating between one and 
nine miles. Estimated area, 240 square 
miles. Near its eastern extremity it re- 
ceives the Rhone, which emerges at the 
oppositeend. Theshores of Lake Leman 
are dotted with numerous towns, vil- 
lages, and chateaux; chief among the 
first named being Nyon, Vevay, Ouchy 
(the port of Lausanne), Clarens, and 
Meillerie. The castle of Chillon, made 
famous by the muse of Byron, stands on 
the northern bank. 


Genoa (jén’o-ah). [It. Genova.] An 
ancient city and seaport of Italy, for- 
merly the capital of an independent 
duchy, but belonging to the present 
kingdom of Italy, of which it constitutes 
the commercial emporium. G. is full of 
marble palaces and churches; whence it 
has the name of Genoa the Proud. The 
land on which the city is built rises like 
an amphitheatre around the water’s 
edge, more than 500 feet in height, so 
that its aspect from the sea is particu- 
larly grand and imposing. At the lower 
part of the aclivity are streets of white, 
showy houses, and higher up are numer- 
ous detached villas; while, behind all, 
at several miles distance, are seen the 
towering summits of the Alps. On the 
land side it is defended by a double ram- 
part; and the harbor is protected by two 
forts. It has also a mole, 560 paces in 
length, 13 in breadth, and 15 feet above 
the level of the water. G. has manufac- 
tures of velvets, damasks, gold and silver 
tissues, and paper; and the banking 
business is a very profitable article of 
commerce. Pop., 237,486. 


Georgia (j0r’je-ah). [Anc. Iberia; Pers. 
Gurdjistan.] A region of Western Asia, 
constituting part of the Russian govern- 
ment of Trans-Caucasus, and formerly 
in itself an independent monarchy. It 
absorbs a large part of the isthmus con- 
necting the Caspian Sea with the Euxine. 
On the north the mid-chain of the Cau- 
casus range forms a natural barrier be- 
tween it and Circassia; south and south- 
west the Kupan Mountains separate it 
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from Armenia; and west,-an outlier of 
the Caucasus from Imeritia. G.’s length, 
north-west to south-east, is about 175 
miles; mean breadth, 100 miles. Area, 
estimated at 18,000 square miles. Sur- 
face is generally mountainous, with 
intervening valleys of great fertility, wa- 
tered by the Kur. Products: Cereals, rice, 
hemp, flax, cotton, fruits, and wine. 
The women have long been renowned 
for their beauty, on which account they 
were, until of late years, purchased for 
the harems of wealthy Turks. The in- 
habitants are divided into the two great 
classes of the nobility and the peasantry. 
Capital, Tiflis. Estimated Pop., 750,000. 


Georgia. A southern state of the Amer- 
ican Union, bounded north by Tennessee 
and a part of North Carolina; north-east 
and east by South Carolina and the At- 
lantic Ocean; south by Florida; and west 
_ by Alabama. Its maximum length is 
_* 320 miles from north to south; breadth, 
east to west, 254 miles. Area, 58,000 
square miles, or 37,120,000 acres. Its 
principal cities and towns, the majority 
of which are well built and located, and 
prosperous places, are: Savannah, At- 
lanta, Milledgeville, Macon, Athens, 
Brunswick. Rome, St. Mary’s, Colum- 
bus, and Newton. 

General Description. The seaboard of 
G. lies low, and is fringed by successive 
groups of small, flat, sandy islets sepa- 
rated from the coast by lagoons. For 
some distance inland, the same level, 
monotonous surface characterizes the 
aspect of the country, broken upon by 
swamps and salt marshes which occupy 
a great portion of the eastern lands of 
the state. Advancing northward, the 
country assumes a more hilly and diver- 
sified appearance, gradually rising until 
near the South Carolina frontier it inter- 
mixes with southern offshoots of the 
Alleghanies, here some 1,500 feet above 
sea level. G. has but three harbors, 
respectively at the entrances of the 
Savannah, St. Mary’s, and Altamaha 
Rivers. The soil of G. is richly fertile, 
and is found to range, according to local- 
ity, from gray and gravelly sand to the 
finest black loam, impregnated with red 
earth. The climate is almost exception- 
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ally healthful, the thermometer main- 
taining a mean summer height of about 
84° F. Vegetation—great part of which 
is semitropical in its character—is lux- 
urient; and the tilled lands are produc- 
tive of the cereals, maize, cotton, tobacco, 
the sugar cane, rice, etc. The main 
industrial staple of the state is cotton; 
after which Indian corn yields in greatest 
abundance. 

From a commercial point of view, G. 
may be considered as having largely 
retrieved her losses during the Civil War, 
by the yearly increasing resumption of 
exports through the ports of Savannah 
and Charlestown, S. C. Though in no 
sense what may be termed a manufac- 
turing state, G. has still important inter- 
ests in the fabrication of textile stuffs, 
and in the smelting, founding, and ma- 
nipulation of iron. Educationally, G. 
has made great progress. Besides the 
university at Athens, called after the 
name of the state, she possesses excellent 
colleges and schools of all kinds, distrib- 
uted throughout her limits in accordance 
with the ratio of population. 

G. (named after George II. of Eng- 
land) was the last organized British col- 
ony in the present United States. Its 
settlement dates from 1733, in which 
year General Oglethorpe laid out the city 
of Savannah, but it was long before it 
was sufficiently free from the inroads of © 
its former Indian possessors to be made 
accessible to the demands of a pioneer 
civilization. In 1835, however, this 
obstacle was finally removed. During 
the Revolutionary struggle, G. was the 
arena of many stirring martial events, 
since, while its inhabitants espoused the 
national cause, the bulk of its area was 
occupied by the British till 1783. cH 
passed an Act of Secession, Jan. 19, 1861; 
and it was not until 1868 that she was 
again admitted to representation in Con- 
gress. A new State Constitution was 
ratified by the people in December, 
1877, in which provision was made for 
the education of the negro, and he enjoys 
the full rights of citizenship. Pop. 


(1900), 2,216,331. 


Germany, Empire of (jiir’mdn-e). One 
of the great powers of Europe, consist- 
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ing of an agglomeration of semiindepend- 
ent and other states, which occupy the 
greater portion of North-Central Europe. 
Among the Germans themselves their 
country is known as Deutschland; to the 
French as Allemagne; while its Latin 
denomination is Germania—whence the 
English orthography. G. lies between 
the Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the North 
Sea on the north, and Switzerland and 
a part of Austria on the south, and be- 
tween France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands on the west, and the rest of Austria 
and Russia on the east. The northern 
part of Germany forms part of the great 
European plain, and is for the most part 
flat. Its soil is not very fertile, and 
extensive forests alternate with heaths, 
morasses, and small, shallow lakes. Cen- 
tral G. may be described as hilly; its soil 
is fertile, and its scenery is often very 
picturesque. The greater part of South- 
ern G. is occupied by the plateau of 
Bavaria, which rises about 1,600 feet 
above the sea level, and increases in 
elevation towards the west, where it 
forms the Schwarz Wald, or Black For- 
est range. Some of the mountain chains 
of Germany, especially the Harz Moun- 
tains and the Erzegebirge, are very rich 
in minerals. The chief rivers are the 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and Upper 
Danube; others of less note are the Ems, 
Weser, Pregel, and Niemen. The cli- 
mate of Germany is, on the whole, tem- 
perate and sulubrious, though the win- 
ters are somewhat severe, and the Rhine 
is occasionally frozen as far south as 
Mannheim. 

The states of Germany are Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wtrtemburg, Baden, 
Hesse, Mecklenburg - Schwerin, Saxe- 
Weimar, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Olden- 
burg, Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- 
Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg, Gotha, Anhalt, 
Schwarz-Rudolstadt, Schwarz-Sonder- 
shausen, Waldeck, Reuss-Schleiz, Reuss- 
Greiz, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe, Lt- 
beck, Bremen, Hamburg, and Alsace- 
Lorraine. These states form together 
the German Empire, the constitution of 
which bears date April 16, 1871. Ac- 
cording to this constitution, the supreme 
direction of the military and political 
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affairs of the empire is vested in the 
King of Prussia, who bears the title of 
Deutscher Kaiser. The Kaiser repre- 
sents the empire internationally, and 
can declare war, if defensive, and make 
peace, as well as enter into treaties with 
other nations, and appoint and receive 
ambassadors. To declare war, if not 
merely defensive, the Kaiser must have 
the consent of the Bundesrath, or Federal 
Council, in which body, together with 
the Reichstag, or Diet of the Realm, are 
vested the legislative functions of the 
empire. The Bundesrath represents the 
individual states of G., and the Reich- 
stag the German nation. The members 
of the Bundesrath, 59 in number, are 
appointed by the governments of the 
individual states for each session; while 
the members of the Reichstag, 397 in 
number, are elected by universal suf- 
frage and ballot for the term of three 
years. All laws for the empire must re- 
ceive the votes of an absolute majority 
of the Bundesrath and the Reichstag, 
and, to take effect, must receive the 
assent of the Kaiser, and be counter- 
signed when promulgated by the Chan- 
cellor of the empire. . 
Education is general and compulsory 
throughout the empire. There are 21 
universities in the German Empire, with 
about 1,900 professors and teachers, 
attended by about 18,000 matriculated 
students. The Prussian military legis- 
lation is applied to all the states of the 
empire. Every German capable of bear- 
ing arms has to be in the standing army 
for six years—as a rule, from the fin- 
ished 20th to the commencing 27th year 
of his age. Of the six years, two must 
be spent in active service, and the re- 
maining four in the army of reserve. 
After quitting the army of reserve, he 
belongs to the first division of the Land- 
wehr for another five years, and to the 
second division for a further seven years. 
The defensive army is further increased 
by the addition of all men capable of 
bearing arms who are not either in the 
Line, the Reserve, or the Landwehr, and 
who constitute a last reserve. The trade 
and commerce of the empire are under 
the administration and guidance of spec- 
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ial laws and rules, emanating from the 
Zollverein, or Customs’ League, which 
embraces the whole of the states of G., 
with the exception of the two cities of 
Hamburg and Bremen, which are free 
ports. The area of the German Empire 
is 211,168 square miles, and its popula- 
tion in Igor was 52,279,901, of whom 
about two-thirds were Protestants. 
Until recently, the German Empire 
possessed no colonies, but of late years 
there has been a disposition to colonize. 
She now possesses colonies on the west 
and south-west coasts of Africa, and in 


the Pacific Ocean. 


History. From all that can be collected 
of the early history of G., it appears to 
have been divided into many petty na- 
tions and principalities, many of which 
frequently united under one head or 
general, both in their offensive and de- 
fensive wars. The Germans maintained 
a long and aggressive warfare against the 


_-Romans, but were at length kept in 


check by Germanicus. The Romans, 
nevertheless, prudently contented them- 
selves by making the Rhine and the 
Danube the boundaries of their con- 
quests; they accordingly built fortresses 
on the banks of both those rivers, to 
prevent the incursions of what they 
termed the barbarous nations; but with- 
in about a century after Constantine the 
Great, the Franks, Burgundians, Ale- 
manni, and other German nations, broke 
through those boundaries, and dispos- 
sessed the Romans of all Gaul, Rhetia, 
and Noricum, which they shared among 
themselves; but the Franks prevailing 
over the rest, at length established their 
empire over all modern G., France, and 


_ Italy, under the conduct of Charlemagne. 


_ At the demise of this great monarch, 


G. became again dissolved into con- 
stituent states until 843, when the king- 
dom of G. arose under the sovereignty 
of Louis le Debonnaire. 

After being governed by the Carlovin- 


gians till 887, the monarchy became 


elective in g11, in the person of Conrad 
I., Duke of Franconia; a Saxon dynasty 
succeeded in 918, and afterwards resus- 
citated the empire under Otho the Great, 
under the title of the Holy Roman Em- 
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pire of the German Nation. Under the 
Suabian dynasty, 1138-1190, the impe- 
rial power attained its zenith. Then came 
the aggressions of the popes, the feuds 
of the great vassals of the crown, and 
the state of anarchy consequent upon 
the struggle between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines, succeeded by an inter- 
regnum lasting from 1254 to 1273. In 
the latter year the empire became recon- 
solidated by Rudolph of Hapsburg, and 
the throne first placed upon a firm basis. 

In 1438, the house of Austria com- 
menced its long career as emperors of 
G., and reached its acme of power and 
prosperity under Charles V., and his im- 
mediate successors. The Thirty Years’ 
War, 1618-48, then supervened to dis- 
integrate the empire, establish the Lu- 
theran religion, and give to France the 
political ascendancy on the continent of 
Europe. For several after generations, 
wars with the last-named power culmi- 
nated, in 1740,in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, which raised the house of 
Lorraine to the imperial throne in the 
person of Francis I. At length, in 1804, 
the ancient German Empire came to an 
end, beneath the blows of Napoleon I., 
by the abdication of Francis II., who, 
retaining only his hereditary territories, 
became the first emperor of Austria. 

Ages anterior to this consummation, 
G. had been politically transformed (so 
to speak) by the great princes, vassals 
of the empire, into a semiindependent 
confederacy of petty states, represented 
in the diets. The free cities also shared 
in this distribution of political power, 
and finally resolved themselves into the 
Hanseatic League. Prior to the French 
Revolution, 1789, the empire had become 
politically distributed into ten circles, 
each circle embracing the states of one 
or more powers—regal, ducal, electoral, 
ecclesiastical, or municipal. The pro- 
vincial diets of these circles were sub- 
ject (at all events nominally) to the im- 
perial diet convened and presided over 
by the emperors. 

In 1805, Napoleon I., in pursuance of 
his designs for the disintegration of the 
German power as a unity, enlisted on 
his side certain of the circles and elec- 
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toral powers, which he combined into a 
body called the Confederation of the Rhine. 
He also created for his brother Joseph 
a kingdom out of the Lower Rhine prov- 
inces, under the name of Westphalia. 
In 1809, too, he succeeded in absorbing 
into the French Empire the seaboard 
provinces of the old régime, and divided 
them into departments after the French 
manner. In 1813, however, the Libera- 
tion War broke out, and terminated in 
the redemption of the country, and the 
expulsion of the foreign invaders. 

The Congress of Vienna, 1815, divided 
G. into 39 sovereign states; which num- 
ber became by various after causes re- 
duced to 34, at which it stood prior to 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, which 
eliminated Hanover and several other 
secondary states from the German po- 
litical map, and extinguished Austrian 
influence in G. proper. Prussia hence 
became the one recognized ruling power 
in that country, and assumed the leader- 
ship of the states of North Germany, 
united under the title of the North Ger- 
man Confederation. In addition, she 
further increased her political influence, 
or rather preponderance, by entering into 
treaties with the South German powers 
of Bavaria, Wtrtemberg, and Baden, 
providing for a strict international mili- 
tary alliance—offensive and defensive— 
and the placing of the armies of those 
powers at the disposal of the German 
nation, as represented by Prussia, in 
time of war. The practical results of this 
wise and astute policy bore fruit in the 
achievements of the united German 
armies in the campaign against France, 
1870-1; and the restoration of national 
unity as exemplified in the rehabilitation 
of the Germanic empire of Barbarossa 
and Charles V., in the person of William 
I., king of Prussia, 1871. 


Gettysburg (géi/itz-biirg), a borough 
in Pennsylvania, is capital of Adams 
county, 36 miles south-west of Harris- 
burg, and the seat of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege. At this place (Cemetery Hill), 
July 1-3, 1863, a desperate three-days’ 
battle was fought between General 
Meade’s national army of the Potomac, 
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and the Confederates under General Lee, 
which resulted in the defeat of the 
latter, who lost 30,000 men (including 
14,000 prisoners). The Union casual- 
ties numbered 2,834 men killed, 13,709 
wounded, and 6,643 missing and pris- 
oners. 


Ghent (gdnt) is a famous old city of 
Belgium, capital of province of East 
Flanders, at the junction of the Lys and 
Scheldt, 30 miles north-west of Brussels. 
The city is built on 26 islands, separated 
from one another by canals, and connect- 
ing by some 300 wooden bridges, and the 
whole is surrounded by walls eight miles 
in circumference. The ramparts and 
quays, fringed by trees, afford delightful 
promenades. The architecture of its 
buildings is quaint and antique. G.hasan 
important transit trade, with extensive 
manufactures of cloths, silks, lace, sugar, 
chemicals, etc. G. dates from the 7th 
century, and under the after rule of the 
Counts of Hanover became one of the 
wealthiest, freest, and most powerful of 
European cities. Their burghers resisted 
by force of arms any aggression upon 
their rights and privileges, as evidenced 
in the insurrection of Artevelde, and in 
their long and determined struggle 
against Burgundy and Spain. From 
1792 till 1814, G. became the capital of 
the French department Scheldt; and 
witnessed the signing of the peace be- 
tween England and the United States in 
1814, Pop., 163,030. 


Ghibellines (g%b’é/-linz) is the name of a 
celebrated political faction which existed 
in Italy during the 13th century, and 
sprung out of the disputed succession to 
the imperial throne of Germany, vacated 
in 1137 by the death of Lothaire II. Con- 
rad of Hohenstauffen, his elected suc- 
cessor, found his claim disputed by 
Henry of Guelph (surnamed the Proud), 
Duke of Saxony and Bavaria. At the 
latter's death his pretensions became 
personified in his son Henry the Lion, 
Duke of Brunswick, whose adherents 
called themselves Guelphs after his. pa- 
tronymic, in distinction from the Ghibel- 
lines, who derived their cognomen from 
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Conrad’s lordship of Weiblingen, 1140. 
Their feud after a while extended to 
Italy, over which the German emperors 


claimed supremacy, against the popes;. 


the Guelphs becoming there the sup- 
porters of the latter. This strife did not 
terminate until the French invasion of 
Charles VIII. in r4gs. 


Gibraltar (jib-raul'tiir), a seaport, and 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe 
belonging to England, is situated in the 
south of Spain at the narrowest part of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, 61 miles south- 
east of Cadiz. The number and strength 
of the military works, and the vast gal- 
- leries opened in the calcareous rock, ex- 
cite admiration. The fortress, though 
taken by surprise by the British, in 
1704, is considered impregnable. The 
sea-passage, extending from Cape Spar- 
tel, Spain, to Cape Ceuta, Africa, con- 
nects the Atlantic with the Mediterra- 


-.nean Sea; length about 36 miles; nar- 


~ rowest width between Europa Point and 
Ceuta, 15 miles; broadening westward to 
24 miles. A strong current sets in from 
the Atlantic through these straits, and 
it is supposed that a counter current 
passes underneath. 


Gipsy, or Gypsy, is the name given 
to a wandering race of people, who 
are found scattered over many coun- 
tries of Europe, and even in the East. 
The word is evidently a corruption of 
Egyptian, which originally must have 
been applied to them with the idea that 
_ they had come out of Egypt. It is now 
generally believed, however, that they 
were driven out of India at the period 
of one of the earlier Mohammedan inva- 
sions of that country; and, although 
their appearance in Europe was not 
noticed before the commencement of the 
15th century, there is little doubt that 
they existed, as small and scattered 
communities, on the eastern and south- 
ern limits of the continent at a much 
earlier date. The evidence of their In- 
dian origin is to be found in their lan- 
guage, which contains many Sanskrit 
words, and has of late years excited 
much interest among philologists; it 
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seems everywhere to be mixed with the 
slang of the country they inhabit. 
Among most continental nations they 
are known as Zingart, or some very sim- 
ilar word; but they always call them- 
selves Rommany. They have no tradi- 
tions or records concerning their origin, 
and no religion of their own; but they 
adopt the outward forms of the people 
among whom they live, whether Chris- 
tians or Mussulmans. Everywhere they 
exhibit the same roving habit, a dislike 
to a fixed settlement and to the arts of 
husbandry, uncleanness in their food, 
ignorance and intellectual apathy, and 
a disposition to pilfer and to impose 
upon the credulity of others, though 
they seldom commit violent robbery or 
other heinous crimes. Many attempts 
have been made to reclaim them. Maria 
Theresa ordered those on her estates to 
be instructed in agriculture, with a view 
to their permanent settlement; but her 
endeavors were not very successful. In 
Hungary and Transylvania, however, 
many of them have fixed habitations, 
and follow some regular trade. In Eng- 
land and Scotland, in both of which they 
were formerly numerous and trouble- 
some, they have much diminished of late 
years, in consequence chiefly of the en- 
closure of land, and the more effective 
execution of the laws against vagrants. 


Girondists (zhe-rénd’tsts). [Fr. Giron- 
dins.] A political party or faction, pro- 
fessing moderate republican principles, 
which arose in France after the advent 
of the Revolution, and for a while held 
the reins of power in the Assembly. It 


derived its name from its chief leaders 


being deputies representing the depart- 
ment Gironde, chief of whom were Pé- 
tion, Condorcet, Brissot, Vergniaud, and 
others. They repudiated and opposed 
the Montagnards, or party of the Moun- 
tain, and the atrocious measures they 
pursued and carried out in their policy 
of extreme republicanism; and they were, 
in consequence, proscribed by that party, 
1793, in which year, October 31, the 
greater number of them perished under 
the guillotine. 
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Gladiators (glid’e-a-tiirz). [L. gladia- 
tores, combatants with the sword.] A 
name given to those combatants who 
contested at the public games for the 
entertainment of the Roman spectators. 
They were primarily slaves, prisoners, 
or convicts; but, later on, freemen fought 
in the arena, either for hire or from 
choice, and sometimes patricians and 
persons who had received the highest 
honors. The games opened with a pre- 
lusio, in which the G. fought with wooden 
weapons, till, upon a signal, they re- 
sumed their arms, and began in earnest 
to fight in couples. When the van- 
quished was not killed in the combat, 
his fate was decided by the people; who, 
if they wished to save his life, signified 
the same by pressing down their thumbs, 
but if they wished him to be slain, by 
turning them up. The victors were 
honored with a palm branch, a sum of 
money, or other marks of the public 
favor; and they were not unfrequently 
exempted from further service, and re- 
ceived, as a badge of freedom, the rudis, 
or wooden glaive. The Manus Gladia- 
torius (gladiatorial games) were first in- 
stituted B.C. 265; were abolished by 
Constantine, A. D. 326; revived by Con- 
stantius and his two successors; and 
were finally put an end to under Hono- 
rius, A.D. 402. 


Glasgow (gids’go). The largest and 
most populous city of Scotland, and the 
second most populous city in Great 
Britain, coming next to London. It is 
situated on the banks of the Clyde, near 
the north of Lanarkshire, 50 miles from 
the open sea, and about 20 miles above 
Greenock, where the estuary of the Clyde 
begins. It is a well-built and substan- 
tial city, with some broad squares and 
handsome buildings; but it is chiefly 
important on account of its manufac- 
tures and commerce, of which it is the 
centre for all Scotland. Of its popula- 
tion, perhaps 60,000 are employed in 
the spinning, weaving, bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton goods, worsted, mus- 
lins, silks, etc., while a large number are 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, 
brass, steam engines, chemicals, etc.; 
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and the building of iron and steam ships 
has grown of late years to be one of the 
most important industries in the king- 


dom. As a port, Glasgow has commu- 


nication with every large port in the 
kingdom, and, in fact, trades with the 
whole civilized world. It has a univer- 
sity which dates from the middle of 
the r5th century, but the new buildings 
for which were opened in 1871; and its 
Cathedral, or High Church, which was 
an archbishop’s cathedral till episcopacy 
was abolished by the General Assembly 
in 1638, is a venerable stone building, 
with ancient crypts, and has recently 
been restored at a vast expense. Glas- 
gow lies chiefly on the north side of the 
Clyde, but it has large and populous 
suburbs on the south side. Its popula- 
tion in 1901 was 760,423. This includes 
the suburban districts. 


Gordian Knot, The (gdr’de-dn dt). A 
knot made by Gordius, king of Phyrgia, 
so intricate that there was no finding 
where it began or ended. An oracle had 
declared that he who should unfasten 
this knot would become master of Asia. 
Alexander the Great having undertaken 
the task, and apprehensive that his in- 
ability to untie it might prove an evil 
omen, cut it asunder with his sword, and 
thus either accomplished or evaded it: 
hence, among the moderns, to cut the 
G. K. is a phrase used as significatory of 
a difficulty got over or removed by bold 
or unusual means. 


Gothard, Mont St. (gdt/drd). A cele- 
brated pass and mountain plateau of 
Switzerland, at an elevation of r1,000 
feet above sea level, and surrounded by 
Alpine peaks and ranges. It lies be- 
tween the canton Ticino on the north, 
Uri on the west, the Grisons east, and 
the Valais south, and over this pass is 
carried the highway from Fluelen, Lake 
Lucerne, to the Lake of Maggiore, North 
Italy, at an altitude of 6,800 feet. This 
road entered upon its construction in 
1820, and was finished in 1832. In the 
vicinity of the celebrated hospice of the 
same name, built on the highest pinnacle 
of the pass, 6,976 feet, are the sources 
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of the Rhine, Rhone, and Reuss. A 
railroad tunnel runs under the Si. G., 
which was opened in 1882. 


Goths, The (gdthz). [L. Gotht, Gotones.] 
An ancient Germanic people, whose ori- 
gin is lost in remote obscurity, though 
it is believed that they first inhabited 
parts of Scandinavia. When first re- 
corded in history, they dwelt on the 
shores of the Baltic, around the Frische 
Haff. Tacitus makes mention of them, 
and we hear them next spoken of in the 
3d century, when they appear to have 
formed a powerful nation, peopling the 
countries of the Euxine. In progress of 
years they advanced into Meesia (250-1) 
and defeated the Romans under Decius; 
next made great conquests in Asia Minor; 
and, later, ravaged the Grecian coasts 
and cities. In 270 they sustained seri- 
ous defeats at the hands of the emperor 
Claudius; and, two years later, Claudius 
- compelled them to cede Dacia, and to 
conclude a peace which lasted for half 
a century. From 367-9 they again 
waged war with the Romans; and shortly 
afterwards became divided into the 
Ostrogoths, or G. of the eastern countries 
west of the Don; and Visigoths, who 
occupied the countries west of the 
Dnieper to the Danube. 

In 378, the Visigoths, who had sought 
Roman protection against the invading 
Huns, were driven into rebellion against 
their guardians, and utterly defeated the 
Roman army under Valens at Adrian- 
ople, 378. They then settled in Thrace 
and Dacia, and became incorporated 
with the eastern empire. After the 
downfall of the Huns, the Ostrogoths 
colonized Pannonia and Sclavonia, 453. 
The Visigoths, under their king Alaric, 
invaded and ravaged Greece, and in the 
sth century, Italy, sacking Rome (409- 
ro), and accelerated the downfall of the 
western empire. They next carried 
their arms into South Gaul, and the 
north of Iberia, or Spain, and towards 
the close of the century, their capital, 
Toulouse, had become the metropolis of 
a prosperous kingdom, embracing the 
greater part of both countries north and 
south of the Pyrenees. In 476, the west- 
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ern Roman Empire fell through the 
Gothic invasion of Odoacer; and, 489, the 
Ostrogoths, under Theodoric, formed a 
new kingdom in Italy. They then be- 
came vassals to the Emperor Justinian. 
After various vicissitudes, the Gothic 
Italian kingdom ceased to exist in 554, 
after its people had attained to a fair 
amount of civilization. 


Granada (grdn’ah-dah). Amodernprov- 
ince, and former kingdom of Spain, 
bounded, respectively, west by Anda- 
lusia, east by Murcia, and south and 
south-east by the Mediterranean Sea. 
It has been formed out of the ancient 
province of Andalusia, and has an area 
of 4,935 English square miles. Surface, 
mountainous, being traversed by the 
Sierra Nevada, the Alpujarras, etc. 
Soil, fertile and well cultivated, and 
rich in minerals. G., after forming a 
portion of the Roman province of Boe- 
tica, became a rich and powerful Morisco 
kingdom, founded by the Saracens, and 
their last possession in Europe prior to 
its conquest in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 1492. 

GRANADA, a famous city of the Moors, 
and capital of above province, and of 
the ancient kingdom, on the Xenil, 120 
miles west of Seville. The city is built 
in the form of a demi-lune, on two adja- 
cent hills, and is divided into four quar- 
ters intersected by the Darro. G. forms 
a coup d’ail of magnificent towers and 
palaces surrounded by trees; foremost 
among its architectural wonders being 
the famous Alhambra, the most marvel- 
ous example of the Saracenic style ex- 
tant, and of singular and antique beauty. 


Grandee (griin-dé’). [Sp. grande; L. 
grandis, illustrious.] In Spain and Por- 
tugal, the highest rank of nobility. 
Originally, the title was limited to such 
nobles as descended from the great feu- 
datories of the crown; and until the time 
of Cardinal Ximenes, the G. were in the 
enjoyment of certain exclusive priv- 
ileges, which placed them almost on a 
par with princes of the blood; but the 
title now is little better than a nominal 
one, retained principally to mark those 
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families of the “blue blood’’—that is, of 
the purest aristocracy of descent. 


Greek Empire, The. This empire, also 
known as the ByZANTINE, or EMPIRE OF 
THE East, arose 395 A. D. out of the 
division of the Roman Empire by Theo- 
dosius the Great between his sons Arca- 
dius and Honorius. The G. E. fell to 
the share of the first-named, a weak and 
vicious prince, and comprised Syria, 
Pontus, and Asia Minor; Egypt; Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Mcesia, Greece, and Crete. 
A succession of ignoble sovereigns suc- 
ceeded Arcadius until the accession of 
Justinian, so celebrated for his juridical 
code and for the triumphs of his generals 
Belisarius and Narses. Justinianreigned 
from 527 to 565, and after his death the 
empire relapsed into its former state of 
weakness and premature decadence. 
Heraclius, however, came in 610 to de- 
throne Phocas, who then misgoverned 
the empire, and in 622 conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign with Persia. 

The Arabs, 635-641, now made great 
inroads upon the countries about the 
Euphrates, and seized Judea, Syria, 
and Egypt; at the same time the Greeks, 
instead of combating the enemy, aban- 
doned themselves to religious conten- 
tions and controversies. Heraclius died 
in 641, and his dynasty became extinct 
in 711. Leo the Isaurian, who ascended 
the throne in 717, expelled the Arabs 
from Constantinople; died in 741. For 
a hundred years afterwards the empire 
was rent by miserable theological dis- 
cussions respecting iconoclasm, or image- 
worship. In 867 a Macedonian dynasty 
ascended the throne in the person of 
Basilius I., and in 1057 a Comnenian 
under Isaac I. (Comnenus), which reigned 
till 1185. 

In 1204 the French and Venetians 
made themselves masters of the greater 
portion of the empire, by this time fast 
falling to pieces, occupied Constantino- 
ple, and there established a Latin line of 
emperors, commencing in the person of 
Baldwin I. (Count of Flanders), and 
ending with Baldwin II., 1261, in which 
year Michael Paleologus established him- 
self on the Constantinopolitan throne. 
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Finally, the empire gave way beneath 


_ the incessant onslaughts of its Turkish 


foes, who in 1361 gained a firm footing 
on European soil, and captured the 
Greek capital, 1453. 


Greece is a maritime kingdom in the 
south-east of Europe. It consists of 
three portions—the mainland, the Ar- 
chipelago, and the Ionian Islands; the 
mainland being almost separated into 
two parts by the Gulfs of Patras and 
Lepanto on the west and the Gulf of 
f£gina on the east, but united by the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The southern por- 
tion of the mainland was known in 
ancient times as the Peloponnesus, and 
is known in modern times as the Morea. 
The surface of the country is nearly all 
mountainous, and its shores are bold and 
rocky. Although only about one-half 
of the country is capable of cultivation, 
the soil of the rest is naturally fertile, 
and vegetation is singularly rich and 
varied, though agriculture is in a back- 
ward state. The olive is cultivated 
everywhere; the currant-grape is found 
on the west coast and in the Ionian 
Islands; and the mulberry, the vine, the 
orange, the lemon, etc., with cotton and 
tobacco, are also cultivated. Currants, 
olive oil, and lead, are the principal ex- 
ports, the larger portion of which go to 
Great Britain. 

Greece (including the Islands) is di- 
vided into 13 provinces, called Nomar- 


chies. Its chief city is Athens. The 
kingdom is a limited constitutional 
monarchy, with a single legislative 


Chamber, elected by manhood suffrage, 
and a deliberative Council of State 
appointed by the king, which has not, 
however, been formed in recent years. 
The majority of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom are adherents of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church, but all other religions are 
tolerated. The army is formed by con- 
scription. The language of Greece is 
called Romaic, and bears a great resem- 
blance to the ancient Greek tongue. In 
1881, Greece acquired from Turkey a 
large portion of Albania, so that it now 
has an area of about 25,000 square miles. 
Its total population in 1900 was 2,433,806. 
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It was only during the last century 
that Modern Greece took a place among 
_ the kingdoms of Europe. Ancient Greece, 

however, constituted one of the most 
powerful of the ancient empires. The 
earliest settlers in ancient G. were 
the Pelasgi, who were in course of time 
replaced by the Hellenes, a people which 
consisted of four tribes, viz., the Holians, 
Dorians, Ionians, and Achaians. Colo- 
nists from Phoenicia and Egypt followed 
the Hellenes, and joined with them in 
extending their united sway over the 
country. 

About 2000 B. C., the great cities of 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Argos, and 
Corinth, sprung into. existence, and be- 
came in course of time the centres of 
political governments of a democratic 
form, and of a progressive advancement 
in civilization, education, and artistic 
refinement. Their commerce embraced 
within its scope the ports of Gaul and the 


__ Mediterranean, at the same time that 
“their naval and military power became 


extended in a corresponding ratio. Civil 
discords, however, originated the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (B.C. 434-404), by which 
their union of interests became broken 
up, and rendered G. a prey to foreign 
invasion under Philip of Macedon, who, 
after the battle of Cheronza (338), be- 
came master of the country. After- 
wards, by the disruption of the 
Achaian League, G. became a Ro- 
man province, 146 B. C. Then fol- 
lowed the decline and ultimate extinc- 
tion of the glories of Greek art and 
civilization. 

Invasions by the Goths, Vandals, and 
Normans succeeded one another in turn 
till 1261, when the whole country— 
except Athens and Nauplia—became 
merged in the Greek Empire of Michael 
Paleologus. The Turks took possession 
in 1481, but their tenure of the country 
was contested for a period of two cen- 
turies by the Venetians, until finally it 
was definitely secured to them by the 
Treaty of Passarovitz. In 1821, a revo- 
lution broke out against the Ottoman 
yoke, and the independence of G. was 
secured by the interference of foreign 
powers, after the defeat of the Turks at 
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Navarino, 1827. After a brief provis- 
ional government under Count Capo 
d'Istria, G. was made into a monarchy 
by the protecting powers, and Otho of 
Bavaria placed on the throne in 1832. 
He retained the sovereigntyship till 1863, 
when he was dethroned by his sub- 
jects and the crown conferred upon 
George I., a prince of the reigning house 
of Denmark. 


Green’land is an extensive region to 
the north-east of North America, sup- 
posed to be an island, or an assemblage 
of islands, united together by ever- 
lasting bonds of ice. It stretches from 
Cape Farewell to an unknown distance 
northwards, and its coasts are skirted 
with thousands of rocky islands, and 
indented with deep and numerous fiords. 
Of the interior, little is known, the only 
settlements, which are Danish, being on 
the coasts. The chief settlement is 
Julianshaab, to the west of Cape Fare- 
well. Upernivik is the most northerly 
settlement. Disco, an island on the west 
coast, is much visited by whalers on 
account of the coal which is found there. 
Besides the Danish settlers, who number 
only a few hundreds, the sole occupants 
of the country are tribes of Esquimaux. 
The principal exports are whale and seal 
oil, the skins of the seal and the reindeer, 
and eiderdown. There is little vegeta- 
tion, even on the coast, on account of 
the extreme severity of the climate, 
July being the only month without snow. 
In the short summer, however, the heat 
is sometimes oppressive. The interior 
is supposed to be covered by an un- 
broken field of ice. 

It is now ascertained that this portion 
of the New World was discovered by 
a Norwegian so far back as 981; it was 
soon after colonized from Iceland; and 
it was rediscovered by Davis in 1587. 
The present Danish settlements date 
from the beginning of the 18th century. 
Christianity has been introduced into 
G. through the zeal and self-denial of 
the Moravian missionaries. The area 
of the country has been estimated at 
46,740 square miles, and its population 
at 10,500. 
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Guatemala (gwaw-te-mah’lah), <A re- 
public of Central America, bounded north 
by Yucatan and Mexico, east by San Sal- 
vador and Honduras, and south by the 
Pacific Ocean. Area, 40,781 square 
miles. Surface, mountainous, the greater 
part of the country being an elevated 
plateau, forming, as it were, a link be- 
tween the Andean Cordilleras and the 
Mexican mountain chains, at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet above sea level. The 
Montagna is the chief river, and the 
Golfo Dolce the principal lake, discharg- 
ing its waters by the Rio Dolce into the 
Bay of Honduras. Climate is healthful 
in the table-lands, but unhealthful along 
the coasts. Earthquakes are frequent. 
Principal exports are indigo, cotton, 
cochineal, sarsaparilla, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar, mahogany, hides, and dye- 
woods. 

G. was for three centuries a captain- 
generalcy of Spain. It became incorpo- 
rated with Mexico in 1821; joined the 
Central American League of States in 
1842, and became an independent re- 
public on March 21, 1847. Pop., 1,470,- 
ooo. 

Nueva G., capital of above state, is 
situate on a high plateau 15 miles from 
San Salvador, and go from the Pacific 
Ocean. Founded in 1776, after the de- 
struction by an earthquake of the old 
capital. G. is the most regularly built 
city in Central America. Pop., 40,000. 

GUATEMALA LA ANTIGUA, 25 miles 
west south-west of Nueva G., at the foot 
of the Volcan d’Agua, an eruption of 
which nearly destroyed it in rs4r. In 
1773 it suffered great devastation by an 
earthquake. Pop., 10,000, 


Guiana (gé-ah’nah). An extensive coun- 
try of South America, occupying almost 
she entire territory between the rivers 
Amazon and Orinoco, though, strictly 
speaking, the name of G. belongs only 
to the region formerly divided into Brii- 
ash, French, and Dutch G., and since the 
cession by Holland of their possession to 
England in 1872, of the two former divis- 
ions only.—BrirIsuH G. includes the settle- 
ments of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice, and contains the towns of George- 
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town, Paramaribo, and New Amsterdam. 
Area (including the ceded colony of 
Dutch G.), 134,800 square miles. Chief 
rivers, the Essequibo, Berbice, Corentyn, 
Surinam, and Demerara, all flowing into 
the Atlantic. Savannas and swampy 
tracts prevail to the east of the Berbice 
River, and the interior surface is over- 
spread with hillyranges and dense forests. 
The cultivated portion of G. is confined 
to the seaboard, and to a short distance 
from the rivers. Principal products: 
Sugar, rum, timber, and dyewoods. 
Pop., 285,000.—FRENCH G. forms the 
most eastern division of G. Area, 35,080 
square miles. Surface, generally level, 
and soil highly fertile. The greater part 
of the country is covered with dense 
forests. Products: Sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, tobacco, manioc, annotto, and 
vanilla. In 1851, the French govern- 
ment made this colony their chief penal 
settlement. Pop. 1891, 27,333. 


Guillotine (gi/-lo-teen’). [Named after 
one Guitllotin, who first introduced its 
use.] In France, an instrument for per- 
forming the office of public execution 
by decapitating persons at one stroke, 
first adopted during the Revolutionary 
Period (May 27, 1792), and still em- 
ployed when capital punishment is to 
be inflicted. It consists of a heavy 
knife, guided in its descent by grooves; 
the sufferer’s neck fitting into a notch 
upon which the blade falls with instant 
velocity. 


Gunpowder Plot. A fanatical scheme 
formed by a few Roman Catholics in the 
reign of James I. for blowing up the 
Houses of Parliament by means of 36 
barrels of gunpowder, and thereby de- 
stroying the King, Lords, and Commons 
at one blow (Nov. 5, 1605). It origi- 
nated in the heavy persecutions to which 
the Catholics were at that time sub- 
jected; and the project might have 
proved successful, but for the conduct 
of some of the conspirators. An anony- 
mous letter addressed by one of them to 
Lord Mounteagle, warning him not to 
attend the Parliament which was to 
assemble on the day named, led to the 
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discovery of the plot. ‘The principal con- 
spirators were Robert Catesby, Thomas 
Winter, Thomas Percy (of the North- 
umberland family), Sir Everard Digby, 
and Guido Fawkes, the last of whom was 
detected (Nov. 4) arranging the powder 
in the vaults under the House of Lords. 
On being seized, at a house called Hol- 
beach, on the border of Staffordshire, 
Catesby, Winter, and Percy were killed 
while resisting the officers; GuidoFawkes, 
Sir Everard Digby, and the rest of the 
conspirators, were executed, Jan. 30, 31, 
1606. Of three Jesuit priests, Garnet, 
Greenway, and Gerard, who were en- 
tangled in the plot, the last two escaped 
to the continent; the first having been 
tried for treason, went to the gibbet as 
the other conspirators had done, May 3, 
1606. It is right to say that the Roman 
Catholics of England, with the exception 
of the few fanatics who engaged in the 
conspiracy, took no share in and had no 
- sympathy with this nefarious plot. 


Gymnasium (jim-na’zhiim), pl. Gym- 
nasta. ]Gr. gymnasion—gymnos, nude.] 
The name given in Greece to the public 
building or place where the young men, 
naked, exercised themselves in leaping, 
running, throwing the discus and spear, 
wrestling, etc. In that country, as at 
Rome, the lessons taught by the gym- 
nasia were considered one of the most, 
if not the most, important branches of 
education. Athens possessed three pub- 
lic gymnasia, the Lyceum, Academia, 
and Cynosarges, the two first being 
respectively rendered famous by the lec- 
tures of Aristotle and Plato. The inst1- 
tutions were each under the control of 
a superior officer styled gymnasiarch, 
who was assisted by ten subordinates, 
or Saphroniste (teachers of wisdom). 
Gymnasia were not single edifices, but 
a collection of buildings united; being 
so capacious as to hold many thousands 
of people at once, and having room 
enough for philosophers, rhetoricians, 
and the professors of all the sciences, to 
read their lectures, and for wrestlers, 
dancers, etc., to exercise at the same 
time without the least mutual disturb- 
ance or interruption. 
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Hague, The (hdg). [Fr. La Haye; Du. 
Gravenhaag, ‘‘the count’s mead.”] The 
capital city of the kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands, province South Holland, ten 
miles south-west of Lyeden. It is a 
finely-built and commodious place, after 
the characteristic Dutch fashion, and 
contains the Royal Palace, and numer- 
ous fine public edifices. The H. dates 
from 1250, as the seat of residence of 
the feudal counts of Holland, and after 
1806 became the capital of the kingdom. 
It is the seat of government and of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of the Nether- 
lands. West of the city is Scheveningen, 
a watering-place on the coast, which is 
reached by an avenue three miles in 
length, and shaded with rows of trees. 
Iron-founding and copper and _lead- 
smelting are among the principal indus- 
tries of the city. It was the birthplace 
of William III. of England, and Charles 
II. embarked from this port previously 
to the Restoration. The Pop. of the 
city is 205,328. 


Hal’ifax is a flourishing city and forti- 
fied seaport of Canada, province Nova 
Scotia, of which it is capital, on the west 
shore of a splendid harbor, on the south- 
east coast of the peninsula, and connect- 
ing by canal with the Bay of Fundy. H. 
isa handsomely-built and well-construct- 
ed city, possessing one of the finest dock- 
yards (area 14 acres) in the British colo- 
nies. It isanaval depot, the rendezvous 
of the British North American squadron, 
and also a mail-packet station between 
England, the United States, and the 
West Indies. In 1817 it was declared a 
free port; since then its commerce has 
greatly expanded. Pop., about 39,000. 


Halicarnassus (hdl-e-kahr-nds’sus). A 
city of Asia Minor, in Caria, near the 
site of the present town of Boudroom. 
Herodotus was born here, 484 B. C., and 
the city was taken by Alexander the 
Great in 334. The famous Mausoleum 
(the tomb of Mausolus) was raised in 
this city in 353. 


Hamburg (iim’boorg). A state of the 
German Empire, comprising the free city 
of Hamburg, with a belt of circumjacent 
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territory and some small outlying dis- 
tricts. On the south and south-west it 
is bounded by the Elbe, and on all other 
sides by the duchy of Holstein. Area, 
155 square miles. Its surface is gener- 
ally level and highly cultivated.—-Ham- 
BURG, a free city and seaport of Germany, 
capital of the above state, and the prin- 
cipal commerical emporium of the em- 
pire, lies on the north shore of the Elbe, 
at its point of junction with the Elster, 60 
miles from its mouth ina south-easterly 
direction, and 36 south-west of Libeck. 
H.is a fine, spacious, and well-built city, 
and one which has become much mod- 
ernized in its architectural aspect since 
the great fire which destroyed the greater 
part of its olden quarter in 1842. H., 
from its situation, has all possible ad- 
vantages for foreign and domestic trade; 
and is one of the most commercial places 
in the world. It has no docks, all ship- 
ping anchoring in the river opposite the 
city, and the larger class loading and 
discharging at Cuxhaven, a few miles 
lower down. The rise of Hamburg dates 
from about the close of the 6th century. 
After the extinction of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, she belonged in seccession to 
the Dukes of Saxony and the Counts of 
Holstein; joined the Hanseatic League 
early in the 13th century, and became 
a free city in 1269. In 1810, Napoleon 
made it the capital of the department 
Bouches de l’Elbe. On Oct. 1, 1888, the 
free city of H. was incorporated into the 
German Zollverein. Pop., 705,738. 


Han’over is a province of Prussia, form: 
erly an independent kingdom, but since 
1866 incorporated with Prussia.—Han- 
OVER, the capital, in the south of the prov- 
ince, 107 miles south of Hamburg, is di- 
vided into two parts, the old and the new 
town, by the river Leine—the old town 
being meanly built, with irregular and 
narrow streets, while the new town has 
spacious streets and squares, and many 


handsome buildings. From 1714 to 1837, ~ 


H. was governed by the kings of Eng- 
land, George I. being Elector of Hanover 
on his accession to the English throne. 
On the accession of Queen Victoria, the 
crown of Hanover fell to the Duke of 
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Cumberland, the fifth son of George III., 
inasmuch as the law forbade the succes- 
sion of a female sovereign. In 1866 
Hanover sided with Austria in her war 
with Prussia, and, as a consequence, the 
then reigning king was deposed, and the 
state annexed to Prussia. The popula- 
tion of the city is 235,666. 


Hanseatic League, The (/idi-se-dt’tk). 
[From Ger. hanse, a protective associa- 
tion.] The title assumed by a powerful 
commercial confederacy entered into the 
r2th century by the chief cities of North 
Germany, for mutual support and pro- 
tection against the exactions of rulers 
and princes, and for furthering the in- 
terests of trade. This association was 
inaugurated at Hamburg in 1239, and 
in course of years received accessions of 
membership from foreign commercial 
cities, until during the 14th and 15th 
centuries the number of municipalities 
represented numbered not less than 85. 
For centuries the League controlled the 
marts and finances of Europe, and com- 
manded the respect and defied the power 
of kings and governments. Its members 
enjoyed specific rights, privileges, and 
immunities; held their own diets for the 
regulation of commerce; established fac- 
tories in foreign countries; and possessed 
in their own cities the absolute control 
of all affairs civil, commercial, and polit- 
ical. Its power, though still very for- 
midable, began to decline from the mid- 
dle of the 15th century. This, however, 
was not owing to any misgovernment 
on the part of its chiefs, but to the prog- 
ress of that improvement which it had 
done so much to promote. The civili- 
zation, which had been at first confined 
to the cities, gradually extended over 
the contiguous country, and feudal an- 
archy was everywhere superseded by a 
system of subordination and the prog- 
ress of the arts. The last diet of the 
confederation met at Litbeck, in 1630, 
after which the union was dissolved, 
The cities of Hamburg, Ltbeck, and 
Bremen (the only Hanse towns existing 
at the present time) retained, however, 
ancient bond of association as free re- 
publics till 1800, when they fell under 
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French rule. In 1813 they regained their 
independence, and admitted Frankfort 
on-the-Main into their confederacy, 
which city was, in 1866, annexed to the 
German Empire. The other free cities 
were incorporated with the German 
Empire in 1882. 


Haps’burg (or Hasssurc), House or. 
The dynastic line of the Austrian emper- 
ors, taking its name from the castle of 
Hapsburg, Switzerland, and founded by 
Rudolph, Count of H., elected emperor 
of Germany in 1273. Since 1736, the 
dynasty has borne the name of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. 


Hartz, The (hdrz). [Ger. Harz, or 
Harzgebirge.| A range of mountains in 
North-western Germany, separating the 
basin of the Elbe from that of the Weser. 
Maximum length 70 miles, by an aver- 
age breadth of 28. The highest summit 


is the Brocken, 3,740 feet above sea 
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level. The H. is excessively rich in 
minerals, and it is identified with the 
most cherished traditions and super- 
natural folklore of the German people. 


Hart’ford Convention, The (kén-vén’- 
shiin). Under this name an assembly of 
New England delegates met at Hartford, 
Conn., Dec. 15, 1814, for the purpose of 
lodging a formal protest against the war 
then being carried on with Great Britain; 
and also for proposing certain amend- 
ments to the United States Constitution. 
After a sitting of 20 days, the conven- 
tion broke up without having achieved 
anything of practical moment, except 
the bringing about the extinction of the 
Federalist party as a political power. 


Hastings (hds’tingz). A borough and 
fashionable sea-bathing resort of Eng- 
land, County Sussex, 54 miles south-east 
of London.~ It is one of the Cinque 
Ports, and near it, on Oct. 14, 1066, was 
fought the decisive battle which gave to 
William the Conqueror the English 
throne. Pop., 29,289. 


Havana (hdv-dn’nah). [Sp. Habana, 
the haven; sometimes written Havan- 
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NAH.] A fine and flourishing city and 
seaport of the West Indies, capital of the 
Republic of Cuba, on its north-western 
coast. It boasts one of the most secure 
and commodious harbors in the western 
hemisphere, and is both commercially 
and politically a place of the highest 
importance. Both city and harbor are 
strongly fortified. H. is very generally 
well built, and possesses some fine pub- 
lic buildings, prominent among which is 
the Cathedral, in which are deposited the 
remains of Columbus. The Spanish cap- 
tain-general of the island had his resi- 
dence here, and the excellence of the 
cigars and fine tobacco extensively man- 
ufactured by the Havanese has become 
proverbial. The city was founded by 
Diego Velasquez in 1511, twice taken by 
buccaneers, and, after a successive occu- 
pation by the French and English, was 
restored by the latter to Spain in 1762. 
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Hawaii (hd-w7’2), or the SANDWICH 
IsLaNDS, is a sniall group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 2,100 miles 
west south-west of San Francisco. The 
islands were acquired by the United 
States by an act of Congress of July 7, 
1898, and were organized as the Terrt- 
tory of Hawaii by an act of April 30, 1900, 
with the capital at Honolulu, on the 
island of Oahu. The islands were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards in 1549, and 
examined by Captain Cook in 1778. 
During the greater part of the 19th 
century they formed an independent 
kingdom, whose integrity was recog- 
nized by the powers. In 1893, however, 
the reigning queen, Liliuokalani, was 
deposed, and a provisional government 
formed. In 1894 a republic was pro- 
claimed, with a president and a legis- 
lature of two houses. For military pur- 
poses the islands have been attached to 
the Department of California. The total 
area of the islands is 6,640 square miles, 
and the total population, according to 
the report of the governor of the terri- 
tory, Was 153,727 in 1900. The number 
of native Hawaiians was 29,834, showing 
a decrease in this element of population 
since the last census. 
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Hayti, or Harri (hd’te). [Carib Ind., 
the ‘‘mountainous land.”’] A large island 
of the West Indies, one of the Greater 
Antilles group. The Atlantic bounds 
it on the north, Porto Rico on the east 
(from which it is divided by the Mona 
Passage), the Caribbean Sea on the 
south, while to the west the Windward 
Passage intervenes between it and the 
islands of Cuba and Jamaica. In form 
an irregular triangle, its length from east 
to west is about 400 miles; its maximum 
and central breadth about 155 miles. 
The island is politically divided into the 
two independent republics of Hayri 
(properly so called)—consisting of the 
westerly and smaller portion—and Sr. 
Dominco, or Dominica; the former hav- 
ing an area of 10,204 square miles, and 
the last-named state one of 17,826 square 
miles. 

Description. The greater portion of this 
island is characterized by an extensive 
and much-ramified mountain system, 
of which the chief range is that of the 
Cibao Mountains, which, intersecting the 
centre of the island from east to west, 
maintains an average altitude of 6,000 
feet. The coast line is indented with 
numerous bays and inlets, chief of which 
are those of Gonaives and Samana. 
Among the numerous islands dotting its 
waters, Tortuga and Gonaives constitute 
the principal ones. The most available 
harbors are those of Port-au-Prince, 
Jeremie, Aux Cayes, and Gonaives. In 
parts of the interior are found several 
considerable and fertile plains and savan- 
nas. The Artibonite and Yagua are the 
principal rivers. The soil is of almost 
unequaled fertility, yielding tropical 
products of almost every kind, particu- 
larly a most luxuriant and varied vege- 
tation. The principal agricultural sta- 
ples are sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, 
cocoa, rice, and maize. The principal 
foreign trade is carried on with the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Germany. In Hayrtt, the 
chief towns are Port-au-Prince (the cap- 
ital), Cape Haytien, Jacmel, Gonaives, 
Jeremie, and Aux Cayes; in Dominica, 
San Domingo (the capital), and Porto 
Plata 
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This island was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1495, and received from him the 
name of Hispaniola (‘‘Little Spain’’), 
which it for some centuries retained. In 
1665 the French laid the foundation of 
the present Haytian republic, and by 
degrees absorbed the greater part of the 
island. Between the years 1776-1789, 
it ranked among the richest and most 
prosperous of the colonial possessions of 
France; the French Revolution, how- 
ever, subverted this state of things. 
Taking advantage of the anarchical state 
of the home country, the negro element 
of the population of the island (forming 
three-fourths of its inhabitants) rose in 
revolt, and in 1800 proclaimed the coun- 
try independent—finally expelling the 
French in 1803. Dessalines then formed 
a so-called empire of brief duration. 
This was followed by successive periods 
of change of rule and intervening anar- 
chy. At length, in 1821, General Boyer 
obtained the supreme power, which he 
held until 1843, in which year San 
Domingo formed itself into a separate 
republic under General Santana. In 1849, 
another negro empire was declared in H., 
under the sovereignty of Soulouque, who 
assumed the title of Faustin I. In 1858 
he was deposed to make way for a presi- 
dency under General Geffrard. From 
186r till 1863 San Domingo placed herself 
under Spanish rule, which she repudi- 
ated in the last-named year in favor of 
republican self-government. From this 
period till 1870, the history of the two 
divisions of the island is a mere chroni- 
cle of political convulsion and civil wars 
—one ruler making way for another 
ruler in turn, and so on. In February, 
1870, a proposition, made by the Do- 
minican government of President Baez, 
to transfer the entire republic to the 
United States, received due attention 
from the latter government, which dis- 
patched a commission who reported 
favorably thereon. The United States 
Senate, however, eventually rejected this 
scheme of annexation. Pop. of Hayti, 
1,210,000; of San Domingo, 750,000. 


Hebron (hé’brén). A city of Palestine 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, and the 
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seat of David’s government B. C. 47 (2 
Sam.v:5). Rebuilt after the Captivity, 
B. C. 536, H. was taken from the Edom- 
ites by Judas Maccabeus, B. C. 163-160. 
It was afterwards burned by the Romans 
in 70 A. D., and later taken by the Cru- 
saders and the Moslems. 


Hecatomb (hék’a-toom). [From Gr. 
hekaton, a hundred, and bous, an ox.] 
Among the Greeks, a sacrifice offered up 
on extraordinary occasions, consisting 
of a hundred oxen served up by a hun- 
dred priests upon a hundred altars— 
hence, among the moderns, the word is 
_ understood to signify the public oblation 

of a large number of victims. 


Hecla (hék’lah). A conical volcanic 
mountain of Iceland, situated about 20 
miles inland from the southern coast of 
the island, in a region the very picture 
of desolation. Its height is 5,110 feet, 
and the depth of its principal crater 
about 100 feet. Its summit is crowned 
with perpetual snow, and of its many 
recorded eruptions, those of 1783 and 
1845-6 appear to have been the most 
appalling in their effects. 


Heidelberg (h7’dél-bérg). A city of Ger- 
' many, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
situated on the south bank of the Neckar, 
about 13 miles south-east of Mannheim. 
It is celebrated for its university, found- 
ed in 1356, and one of the oldest in Ger- 
many. It has alsoa castle, now in ruins, 
which belongs to the 13th century. The 
gardens around the castle are beautifully 
laid out. The population of the city in 
_ 1890 was 31,739. 


Helena, St. (he-lé’/nah). An isolated 
and mountainous island in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, 800 miles west of Ascen- 
sion, and 1,200 miles from the nearest 
point of the African mainland. Area, 
47 square miles. Its coasts are iron- 
bound, presenting only a ravine here and 
there which communicates with the sea- 
shore. The chief of these is the St.James 
Valley, on the north-west side, at the 
sea extremity of which is Jamestown, 
the only port on the island and the resi- 
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dence of the colonial authorities. The 
temperature is generally 80°. This soli- 


tary island owes its historic celebrity to 
the forced residence of Napoleon I. under 
British guardianship, from 18rs5 till 1821, 
in which latter year he died at Longwood, 
the place of his confinement. Discov- 
ered by Juan de Nova Castella in 1501 
(on St. Helena’s Day), it was afterwards 
held by the Dutch till 1673, when the 
English took possession of it. Pop., 
6,444. 


Helicon (hél’e-kén). A mountain of 
Greece, in Boeotia, between the Gulf 
of Corinth and Lake Copais, famed in 
classic story as the favorite haunt of 
the Muses. It has been identified with 
Mount Paleoviivi, which attains an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet. 


Hell Gate (gat), in New York, is a nar- 
row channel of the East River, about 
seven miles north north-east of New 
York city, being the nearest passage 
into the Sound. Its navigation was for- 
merly dangerous on account of the eddies 
produced under certain conditions of the 
tides—whence its old Dutch name of 
Horll-gatt, or ‘‘ whirlpool pass,” whereof 
the present term is a corruption. The 
rocks facing its entrance into the East 
River were removed by submarine blast- 
ing in 1876 and 188s. 


Helots (hél/otz). [Gr. Heilotés.] Certain 
slaves in Sparta, who, it is said, were 
originally inhabitants of the town of 
Helos, in Laconia, but were carried away 
captives by the Heraclide, B. Ca yoo: 
By the latter they were employed in 
various servile capacities, and they dif- 
fered from other Greek slaves in not be- 
longing individually to separate masters, 
but exclusively to the State, which had 
the sole disposal of their lives and liber- 
ties. They rose in revolt B. C. 464, and 
again, in 420, during the Peloponnesian 
War. The name was eventually given 
to various classes of persons condemned 
to a forced servitude. 


Helsingfors (hél/stng-forz). A fortified 
seaport of Russia, on the Gulf of Finland, 
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t91 miles west of St. Petersburg. It 
is the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, and is the residence of the 
governor-general of that province. It is 
also the seat of a university, removed 
from Abo in 1827. H. has the largest 
import trade in Finland, and it has 
likewise considerable exports. The 
present city was founded by Queen 
Christina of Sweden in 1642, and was 
surrendered to Russia in 1808. The city 
is defended by the almost impregnable 
fortifications of Sveaborg. Its popula- 
tion in 1891 was 66,734. 


Helvetii (-ve’she-1). The name borne 
by a Celtic race of people who inhabited 
a country of Central Europe, correspond- 
ing in its geographical limits with the 
modern Switzerland. Their country was 
divided into four pagz, or districts, and 
contained 12 towns and 4oo villages. 
In 58 B. C., they engaged in a desperate 
but unavailing struggle with the Romans 
under Cesar, who defeated them near 
Autun with great slaughter. Helvetia 
then became a Roman colony under the 
name of Ager Helvetiorum, and finally 
was absorbed by Transalpine Gaul. 
After the reign of Vitellius, the H., asa 
nation, became lost to history. 


Heptarchy (ép’tdr-ké). [From the Gr. 
hepta, seven, and arché, rule.] The name 
given to the seven kingdoms which were 
gradually established in Britain by the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders after the depar- 
ture of the Romans. The period of the 
Heptarchy begins with 457, when Hen- 
gist became king of Kent; it terminates 
with 827, when Egbert became practi- 
cally king of England. The kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy were: Kent (founded 
449); Sussex, or the kingdom of the 
South Saxons (founded 477, and includ- 
ing the present counties of Sussex and 
Surrey); Wessex, or the kingdom of the 
West Saxons (founded 495, and includ- 
ing Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, and 
Devon); Essex, or the kingdom of the 
East Saxons (founded 527, and includ- 
ing Essex and Middlesex); Northumbria 
(founded 547, and including the east 
country from the Humber to the Forth); 
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East Anglia (founded about 575, and 
including Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge) ; and Mercia (founded about 582, 
and including the midland counties). 
Though each of the above kingdoms was 
governed by a prince, yet it often hap- 
pened that one gained to some extent 
power or supremacy over the others, and 
assumed the title of Bretwalda (Ruler 
of Britain), or Rex Gentis Anglorum 
(King of the English Nation). After the 
Saxons had established themselves over 
the greater part of the country, they 
began to wage war against each other, 
which led to the destruction of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of the Heptarchy, caus- 
ing them at last to fall under the domin- 
ion of Egbert, King of Wessex. 


Herald (hér’dld). [Fr. héraut.] In an- 
cient times, an official messenger. In 
modern times, an officer whose duty it 
is to superintend public ceremonials, 
decide on the proper badges or coat- 
armor of the nobility, record genealo- 
gies, grant arms, etc. In England, the 
H. were formed into a college (still ex- 
isting) by Richard III., and were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Earl Mar- 
shal. The three principal are called 
Kings-of-arms, and are respectively 
known as Garter, Clarencieux,and Norroy. ~ 


Heraclide (hér-ah-kli’de). [From Gr. 
Héraclés, Hercules.]| The descendants 
of Hercules, who, in 1209 B. C., after 
their expatriation from the Peloponne- 
sus, migrated into Attica. Their return 
to their own country (sometimes called 
the Dorian Migration), said to have 
taken place a full century after their 
expulsion, forms in ancient chronology 
the connecting link between fabulous 
and authentic history. 


Herat (hé’rdt). A fortified city, capital 
of an independent state in Afghanistan, 
in a plain near the Herirood River, 360 
miles west by north of Cabul. This city 
is one of high political importance, since 
it is the converging point of all the prin- 
cipal roads leading into India from the 
north-west. It is also a great commer- 
cial entrepot of the trade carried on 
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between India, China, the countries on 
the Persian Gulf, and those of Central 
Asia. Pop. unascertained. 


Heraldry (hér’dld-re). An art or science 
which has arisen from the custom of 
distinguishing military leaders by some 
peculiar badge on their shields, a custom 
alluded to by Homer and other writers, 
and abundantly proved from existing 
monuments of art; particularly the vases 
of ancient Etruria and Greece, which 
frequently represent the warriors with 
shields bearing distinctive charges, such 
as a serpent, tripod, etc. The military 
ensign arose out of this, and may be 
traced in the standards of the earliest 
civilized nations. The ‘‘science”’ of H., 
as now used, may be said to have origi- 
nated about the time of the Norman 
Conquest. William of Normandy ex- 
hibited on the mast of his vessel the 
leopards of Normandy; and when his 


-tule was well established in England, 


his followers were distinguished by fam- 
ily bearings emblazoned on their shields 
and banners, which were of the greatest 
service in marshaling their retainers in 
war. About the time of the Crusades, 
the necessity and utility of heraldic dis- 
tinctions were great, and then we begin 
to find their peculiarities clearly defined 
by something like a fixed rule. The re- 
ligious fervor of the Crusaders was also 
visible in their ‘‘coat-armor,” for many 
families who had fought in the ‘“‘Holy 
War” introduced the sign of their pil- 
grimage—the cross, and the escallop 
shell. The glorious days of H. were the 
Middle Ages, when the heavily-armed, 
closely-helmed knights could only be 
known by the arms borne on their 
shields, or blazoned on their surcoats. 
War and H. seem to have chiefly occu- 
pied the attention of the nobility of that 
time, and their mantles of state, dresses, 
etc., were embroidered with their arms, 
or formed of the colors adopted for the 
livery of their retainers as a distinction. 
Badges of enameled metal, containing 
their arms, were also profusely displayed 
by noble families; and the dresses of the 
ladies were covered with heraldic colors 
and figures, so that they became similar 
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to the tabard of the knight. H. was 
essentially an art of feudalism, and de- 
cayed along with it. It was a propriety, 
if not a necessity, in the Middle Ages. 
It became a mere gaudy and empty dis- 
play afterwards, paraded upon public 
occasions for ostentation merely —a 
badge of pride rather than of policy. 
With the extinction of romantic chiv- 
alry its uses ceased. The visual distinc- 
tion necessary in times of ignorance be- 
came a childish parade when education 
advanced, which men of sense gradually 
laid aside. After occupying for ages the 
attention of the learned, and forming an 
important branch in princely education, 
the study of H. fell, in later times, into 
neglect and comparative disrepute, owing 
in part to the endless tissue of follies 
and mystifications which had been in- 
terwoven with it. Modern criticism, 
however, has rescued H. from the 
pedantries and frivolities of the heralds, 
and imparted to it a new interest, as 
a valuable aid to historical investiga- 
tion. 


Herculaneum (hur-ki-ld’ne-tim). A 
famous city of ancient Italy, in the Cam- 
pagna, eight miles south-east of Naples, 
buried under an eruption of lava from 
Mount Vesuvius, A. D. 79. Its ruins were 
accidently discovered in 1713, by the 
Prince d’Elbeuf, a French nobleman, 
since which period a systematic course 
of excavation has restored to the world 
many of the most priceless relics of an- 
tique art, buried for 16 centuries in the 
bowels of the earth. 


Heruli (h@r’u-le). A Teutonic people 
of antiquity which had its habitat along 
the shores of the Baltic. They descended 
into Greece in 262, where they destroyed 
the famous Ephesian temple of Diana. 
Later they overran Italy and caused 
the downfall of the Western Empire in 
476. After suffering greatly in contests 
with the Lombards, they disappear 
from history about 553 A. D. 


Herzegovina (hairtz-e-go-ve'nah). A 
province belonging nominally to Euro- 
pean Turkey, but, since 1878, adminis- 
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tered (along with Bosnia) by Austro- 
Hungary. The province was ceded to 
Turkey at the peace of Carlowitz, in 
1699. It was the scene of insurrection 
in 1861-62, and again in 1875-78, the 
occupation of the province by Austro- 
Hungary being the result of the latter 
insurrection, in conformity with the 
terms of the Berlin Treaty. The chief 
wealth of the inhabitants consists in 
cattle. The capital of the province is 
Mostar, but it is administered (along 
with Bosnia) by an Austrian military 
governor resident at Bosna-Serai. 


Highness (h2’nés). [From Iigh.] A 
title of honor first given to bishops, then 
to princes. Previous to James I., the 
English monarchs were addressed by it, 
instead of the more modern “‘majesty.” 
The title of royal highness, first assumed 
by Gaston, Duc d’Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIII. of France, is now generally 
used by the lawful offspring of crowned 
heads other than emperors, the latter 
taking the dignity of tmpertal highness. 
Grand-dukes, as of Baden, Mecklen- 
burg, etc., are addressed as grand-ducal 
highness; and other princes as serene 
highness. 


High-Priest (-prést). The title which 
designates the chief of the Jewish priest- 
_ hood. Moses conferred this dignity upon 
his brother Aaron, in whose family it 
descended without interruption. After 
the Seleucidic, Ptolemaic, and Roman 
subjugation of the Israelites, the title 
was often arbitrarily conferred by their 
foreign rulers. The H.-P. expounded 
the sacred oracles, and was the only per- 
son permitted to enter the ‘Holy of 
Holies,” and that once a year only, for 
sacrificial purposes. 


Himalayas, The (him-ah-ld’ydz), or ~ 


HimaLayA Mountains. [Anc. Emodus; 
Sansk., “the home of snow.’’] The loft- 
iest chain of mountains in the world, 
lying between the Indian peninsula and 
the Thibetan table-land in South Central 
Asia. Its length is estimated at 1,900 
miles; its mean breadth at 90 miles; and 
its surface covers an area of 160,000 
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square miles, or thereabouts. Its chief 
summits are those of Mount Everest, 
29,092 feet (the highest point of land 
known); Dhawalagiri, 26,826 feet; and 
Chumalari, 23,946 feet. On the southern 
slope, vegetation exists at an altitude of 
13,000 feet above the sea, and the high- 
est human habitation is found at 9,000 
feet; on the northern, vegetation is met 
with at 17,500 feet; and villages at 
13,000 feet. It is rich in minerals, and 
possesses its own distinctive flora and 
fauna. 


Hittites, The (hit’-titz) were one of the 
most important tribes in the south of 
Canaan. They are mentioned in Gen. 
x as the descendants of Heth, a son of 
Canaan. In the age of Abraham the 
Hittites inhabited Hebron and its neigh- 
borhood (Gen. xxiii). The primitive seat 
of the Hittites was probably the Taurus 
Mountains of Asia Minor, whence, as 
indicated by the cuneiform records of 
Tel-el-Amarna, in the latter part of the 
18th Egyptian dynasty, they invaded 
Syria, and later, in the reign of Rameses 
II., were settled at Kadesh, ultimately 
spreading to the south of Palestine. In 
race the Hittites were probably Tura- 
nian, and in their language allied to the 
Alarodian family. The peculiar hiero- 
glyphic writings found on Hittite monu- 
ments in Syria, Asia Minor, etc., are be- 
ginning to be deciphered. In common 
with the Hyksos, the deity of the Hit- 
tites was Seti, the Egyptian Typhon, 
and the local goddess of Kadesh Anata, 
the Canaanitish goddess of war. 


Hohenzollern (-zd//lairn). A territory 
of Prussia, formed of the two former 
principalities of H.-Hechingen and H.- 
Sigmaringen, and nearly encircled by the 
Baden and Wtirtemberg states. Area, 
440 square miles. Pop., 64,632.—The 
dynastic house of H. was founded by 
Thassilo, Count of Zollern, 800 A. D. 
In the 16th century the line bifurcated 
into two branches, the elder retaining 
the above-named principalities, and the 
younger becoming eventually kings of 
Prussia, in the beginning of the 18th 
century. 
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Holland (hdl/land), or THe NETHER- 
Lanpbs. A kingdom of Europe, bounded 
north by the North Sea, east by Prussia, 
south by Belgium, and west by the North 
Sea. Length, from north-east to south- 
west, about 200 miles; average breadth, 
about 65 miles. Excluding Luxemburg, 
H., whose capital is The Hague, is divid- 
ed into 11 provinces. 

The land is generally flat and low, 
much of it being below the level of the 
sea, rivers, and canals, especially in 
North and South Holland, the southern 
part of Guelderland and Friesland. 
Along the western coast, the lowlands 
are protected from the sea by a line of 
sand-hills or dunes; and where that 
natural defence is wanting, strong dykes 
have been constructed, and are main- 
tained at great expense, to keep back 
the waters. A hilly district stretches 
from Prussia through Drenthe, Overys- 
sel, the Veluwe or Arnheim district of 
Guelderland, the eastern part of Utrecht, 
into the Betuwe, or country between the 
Maas andthe Waal. This tract of coun- 
try has many pretty spots, is of a light 
sandy soil well watered, and when not 
cultivated, is covered with heath or oak 
coppice. The greater part of the north 
is very fertile, the lowlands and drained 
lakes, called polders, being adapted for 
pasturing cattle, and the light soils for 
cereals and fruits. 

Among the most valuable natural pro- 
ductions of this country may be reck- 
oned its excellent cattle; and great quan- 
tities of madder are exported, chiefly 
cultivated in Zealand. The principal 
revenue arises from the herring, cod, and 
whale fisheries; but these are not so con- 
siderable as formerly. The inland trade 
is greatly facilitated by canals, which 
pass in every direction, and equal the 
roads in other countries. This country 
contains thousands of windmills for saw- 
ing timber, grinding corn, etc., and the 
number of its manufactures 1s aston- 
ishing. The chief rivers are the Rhine, 
Meuse, Dommel, Waal, Yssel, Scheldt, 
and Vecht. The Calvinist religion is the 
most prevalent, but all other sects are 
tolerated. The Dutch are strongly at- 
tached to their government,” and few 
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countries possess a population in which 
the domestic and social duties are dis- 
charged with such constancy. A scrupu- 
lous economy and cautious foresight 
seem to be the characteristic virtues of 
every class; but though they are frugal, 
they live well and substantially. 

Formerly one of the most important 
maritime powers of Europe, H. still 
maintains rich and extensive colonies, 
the chief of which are: In the Last 
Indies, the islands of Java, Madura, 
Celebes, the Moluccas, etc.; in the West 
Indies, Curacoa and some smaller islands; 
together with some settlements on the 
western coast of Africa. The island of 
Sumatra in Malaysia, and her colony on 
the Guinea coast, Africa, she ceded to 
Great Britain in 1871-2. 

History. During the Roman era, this 
country was chiefly inhabited by the Ba- 
tavi and Frist; and, after passing from 
under Roman domination, became a 
Saxon dependency. It was next held by 
Charles Martel, and formed part of the 
great empire of Charlemagne. From the 
toth to the 14th century, it became di- 
vided into a number of petty principali- 
ties. It then became an appanage of the 
house of Burgundy, from which it passed 
by heritage to the Austrian monarchy, 
until it ultimately formed part of the do- 
minions of the Emperor Charles V. Then 
commenced that long and sanguinary 
struggle against the Spanish power which 
terminated, in 1572,in the independence 
of the Low Countries, under the designa- 
tion of the Seven United Provinces— 
which independence was formally ac- 
knowledge by Spain in 1609. During 
the 17th century, H. continued to pro- 
gress as a wealthy and powerful country, 
she vied with England on the seas, and 
on land successfully resisted the en- 
croachments of Louis XIV. of France. 
Eventually, however, her commercial 
ascendency paled before the superior 
development of English trade and colo- 
nization. In 1795 H. was rapidly over- 
run by the French; the Stadtholder fled. 
and it was named the Batavian Republic; 
this form of government continued till 
1806, when Napoleon erected it into a 
kingdom in favor of his brother Louis; 
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but on his abdication, in 1810, it was 
united to France. In 1813, a counter 
revolution took place, and the Prince of 
Orange was proclaimed sovereign under 
the title of William I. In 1830 the sev- 
erance of the Belgian provinces from H. 
occurred. 


Holy Alliance, The (d/-li’dns). A 
treaty or compact entered into by the 
emperors of Russia and Austria, and the 
king of Prussia, and signed at Paris, Sept. 
26, 181s, for the ostensible purpose of 
establishing the pacification of Europe, 
and maintaining a general spirit of jus- 
tice and religion. This Alliance received 
afterwards the accessions of England, 
France, and all the European powers, 
the Pope only excepted; but the two 
great western nations seceded from it— 
England in 1827, France in 1830—upon 
finding that the real object of its polity 
was the promotion and consolidation of 
an autocratic and reactionary system of 
government. The main principles of the 
A. were: 1, That the different govern- 
ments of Europe belonged to one family 
of nations. 2, That all the different 
creeds of Christendom were to be ac- 
corded full and equal rights in the A. 
3, That the Christian religion was to be 
regarded as the moral principle govern- 
ing in the international conduct and 
comity of the states. 4, That the Chris- 
tian religion was to regulate the whole 
system of public law. 5, That the allied 
sovereigns were to give one another 
united aid in all cases when required. 
A special article of the treaty also pro- 
vided that no member of the Bonaparte 
family should ever sit upon a European 
throne. Alexander of Russia drew up 
the agreement and gave it a name. It 
was signed by the three monarchs, Sept. 
26, 1815, but it was not wholly made 
public until Feb. 2, 1816. All the 
governments of Europe, except Rome, 
which had not been invited, probably 
through fear that the Pope would claim 
the first place in its councils, and thus 
revive the old difficulty of the suprem- 
acy of the Church over Christian govern- 
ments, and England; which had declined, 
became members of the A. The 4A, 
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accomplished but little, and after Alexan- 
der’s death, in 1825, the compact lost 
authority, and the French Revolution of 
1830 caused a wide breach between the 
parties to it. The formation of the Prus- 
sian Diet, in 1847, the European uprising 
in 1848, the re-establishment of the Na- 
poleon dynasty in 1850, and finally the 
war of Russia against England, France, 
and Turkey, in 1854, brought about the 
complete dissolution of the A. 


Holyrood (hd’le-rood). A celebrated pa- 
latial residence of the Scottish monarchs, 
erected on the site of an abbey founded 
by David I. in 1128, and burned by the 
English in 1547. The present palace of 
H. dates from 1669. 


Holy Sepulchre (sép’ii/-kiir), ORDER OF 
THE. A knightly order founded with the 
object of defending the tomb of Christ 
against the Infidels. The date of its es- 
tablishment is variously given, as also 
is the name of its founder. After incor- 
poration with the Hospitallers in 1484, 
it was restored to its integrity by Pope 
Alexander VI. in 1496, and reinstated 
in France in 1814. 


Honduras (/dn-dii’rds). A petty repub- 
lic of Central America, having east and 
north the Caribbean Sea and Bay of 
Honduras; south Nicaragua and San 
Salvador; and west Guatemala. Area, 
47,095 square miles. H. is divided into 
seven provinces, with Comayagua for 
the capital. In its climate, geographi- 
cal character, natural products, and so- 
cial and political institutions, this state 
differs little from her sister republic 
of Guatemala. The population is chiefly 
of Carib Indian extraction, and the bulk 
of the trade is in the hands of the Amer- 
icans, English, and Spaniards. H. was 
discovered by Columbus in 1502; estab- 
lished as a Spanish dependency in 1523; 
became a member of the Central Ameri- 
can Confederation in 1821; and, finally, 
established as an individual republic in 
1839—the present constitution dating 
from 1853. Pop., 420,000. 


Hong-Kong (hdng-king), [t.e., Red 
Harbor}.. An island off the south-east 
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coast of China, at the mouth of the Can- 
ton River, about too miles south-east of 
Canton. It was ceded to the British by 
the treaty of 1842, and is now held by 
Great Britain as a factory for British 
commerce with China, and as a military 
and naval station. The whole island 
forms an irregular and broken ridge, 
stretching nearly east and west, its ab- 
rupt peaks rising to a height of 1,800 feet 
above the sea level. It is separated from 
the ‘mainland of China by a narrow 
strait, not more than half a mile in width. 
The opposite peninsula of Koo-loon was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1858, and now 
forms a part of the colony of Hong-Kong. 
The chief article of export is tea. The 
capital, Victoria, on the north side of the 
island, contains nearly the whole popu- 
lation. The area of the colony, includ- 
ing Koo-loon, is about 304 square miles, 
and its population in 1891 was 221,441, 
of whom 210,995 were Chinese. 


Hospitallers, Knights (/s’ pe-tal-lirz). 
A religious order, founded at Jerusalem, 
1092, by certain monks, who there in- 
stituted a hospital for pilgrims. Under 
Godfrey de Bouillon, knights superceded 
them in its rule, and in 1113 the order 
received confirmation by Pope Pascal II. 
After playing a prominent part in the 
Crusades, and amalgamating with the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, the K. H. 
took Rhodes in 1309, defeated the Turks 
at sea 1321, and in 1341 and 1365 took 
Smyrna and Alexandria respectively. In 
1480 their valor caused the Sultan Mo- 
hammed II. to raise the siege of Rhodes, 
after suffering immense loss. In 1522, 
after a memorable siege by the Turks, 
they were forced to abandon that island 
to them, and found a new home in Malta, 
granted them by the emperor Charles V. 
This order was suppressed in England in 
1540, and in France in 1792; and, after 
their expulsion from Malta by the French 
six years later, they sank into political 
insignificance. The knights followed the 
Augustine rule, and wore, as their dis- 
tinguishing badge, a white cross em- 
broidered upon a black robe. They are 
known in history variously as Kmights 
 Hospitallers, Knights of St. Fohn of Fe- 
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rusalem, Knights of Rhodes, and Knights 
of Malta. 


Hottentots (/6i’tn-tots). A South Afri- 
can race of people which originally in- 
habited Cape Colony, under the name of 
Qinque. They are mild and inoffensive, 
and both mentally and physically an in- 
ferior race to the Kaffres. In complex- 
ion they are of a sallowish brown, almost 
approaching yellow, and, after arriving 
at maturity, their persons acquire a de- 
gree of almost repulsive ugliness. Their 
country extends eastward along the sea- 
coast to the territory of the Kaffres, and 
is bounded north by the Orange River. 
Their numbers range from 10,000 to 
30,000, according to different authorities. 


Hud’son River, or NortH River. A 
river of the United States of America, 
which rises in the hills to the west of 
Lake Champlain, and after a southerly 
course of upwards of 300 miles, falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean below the city 
of New York. It is navigable as far as 
Troy, 166 miles above New York, and 
is connected by canals with Lakes Cham- 
plain and Erie. 


Hud’son Bay. A large bay within the 
Dominion of Canada, communicating 
with the Arctic Sea by various channels, 
and with the Atlantic Ocean by Hud- 
son Strait. It has an area of nearly 
300,000 square miles, but it is full of 
sandbanks, reefs, and rocky islands, and 
its shores also are rocky and barren. 
The bay was discovered in 1512 by Se- 
bastian Cabot, and re-discovered in 1610 
by Henry Hudson, an English naviga- 
tor, who, the year before, had discovered 
the river Hudson. He was cast adrift 
by his crew on the shores of the bay in 
an open boat, and was never afterwards 
heard of. The Hudson Bay Company, 
which has numerous trading settlements 
in this region, was founded by royal 
charter in 1670; the chief part of the 
company’s territories were, however, 
transferred to the Dominion of Canada 
in 1869. 


Huguenot (hi’ge-nét). [From Low 
Ger. eidgnoten, conspirators.] A term— 
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originally one of opprobrium—applied 
to the early French Protestants after the 
year 1560. The origin of the word, and 
its literal meaning, has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. The history of 
the rise and progress of the H. forms 
one of the most interesting and instruct- 
ive portioris of French history. They 
underwent severe persecution during the 
reigns of Francis I. and Henry II., until 
1562, when the right of toleration was 
nominally accorded them: nominally, 
since the religious prejudices of the 
people, fomented against them by con- 
tending political factions, raged as 
fiercely as ever, till France was nearly 
desolated by what were termed ‘‘relig- 
ious wars.” In 1572 occurred the mass- 
acre of St. Bartholomew. Henry IV.— 
previously one of their leaders — pro- 
tected them by the Edict of Nantes, 
1598; but in 1685 that edict was revoked, 
thereby causing the exodus of half a 
million of Frenchmen, who fled to other 
countries where the free exercise of their 
religious belief might be obtained, and 
where their wealth and industrial 
capacity laid the foundations of later 
prosperousand enlightened communities. 


Hungary, Kincpom oF, (hting’ga-re). 
[Magyar Orszdg; Ger. Ungarn.] A large 
country of Central Europe, formerly hav- 
ing an independent autonomy, but now 
forming the major portion of the Austrian 
Empire. It consists for the most part 
of a large and fertile, and generally well- 
wooded plain, watered by the Danube 
and its numerous affluents. To the north 
and east this plain is bounded by the 
Carpathian Mountains, while on the west 
it impinges upon the provinces of Mora- 
via, Styria, and Lower Austria. To the 
south, the course of the Danube, and its 
tributary the Save, mark the line-of the 
Turkish frontier. Area, 82,867 English 
square miles. 

H. is rich in mines of the precious 
metals, iron, copper, and coal. It, be- 
sides, teems with agricultural wealth, 
growing large crops of cereals, hemp, 
tobacco, etc. Its wines, especially that 
of Tokay, are of excellent quality. The 
chief manufactures are cotton, woolen, 
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and coarse linen fabrics, and glassand 
earthenware. Chief towns: Pesth-Buda 
(the twin capital), Maria Theresienstadt, 
Temesvar, Szegedin, Grosswardein, De- 
breczin, Presburg, Komorn, Gran, and 
Arad. The inhabitants consist of seven 
distinct races, viz., the Magyars (Hunga- 
rians proper), Slovaks, Croats, Rusniaks, 
Jews, Germans, and Wallachs. The 
Roman Catholic is the chief form of relig- 
ion; the Greek and Protestant churches 
count also many adherents. 

During the Roman era, H. formed the 
western portion of Dacia and the south- 
ern of Pannonia. Later it was overrun 
by the Goths, who were expelled by the 
Huns, the people who were destined to 
give their name to the country. In the 7th 
century, H. was held by the Avari, until 
the eruption of the Magyars—an Asiatic 
race—in 894. Under their chief, Arpad, 
the latter subjected the country, and 
transformed it into a monarchy in 1000, 
under Stephen I. (surnamed the Saint). 
A long line of native sovereigns suc- 
ceeded, and H. became a great and 
flourishing kingdom during the next four 
centuries. 

In 1526, however, occurred the Tur- 
kish occupation of a great portion of her 
territory, and in 1570 it passed under the 
rule of the house of Austria, in which the 
monarchical succession was declared he- 
reditary. H. remained faithful to that 
dynasty till 1848, when the repeated 
infractions of their constitutional privi- 
leges led to an ill-starred revolt on the 
part of the Hungarian people, which 
ended in subjecting them to Austria still 
more firmly than before. Since that 
time, however, owing to the more liberal 
policy of the imperial government, inau- 
gurated by Baron von Beust, a change 
has occurred for the better. In 1867, 
the present emperor granted to H. a re- 
newal of her ancient constitutional rights 
and privileges, and took an oath, on his 
coronation as king of the Magyars, to 
preserve and uphold them. ; 


Huns (hiinz). (L. Hunni.] A barbaric 
race of Scythian extraction which inhab- 
ited the plains of Tartary several cen- 
turies prior to the Christian era, and 
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against the incursion of which the fa- 
mous wall of China was erected. The 
H. afterwards split into two separate 
nations, known respectively as the North 
H. and the South H. The first of these 
crossed over into Europe, ravaged the 
Roman Empire, and under the leadership 
of Attila sacked the city of Rome, in the 
5th century. They were afterwards 
forced by the Goths to retire beyond the 
Tanais; but, later, they again penetrated 
Eastern Europe and peopled the country 
since known as Hungary. 


Huron (hii’rdn). One of the five great 
_ lakes of North America, about 800 miles 
in circuit, bounded west and south-west 
by the state of Michigan; on other sides 
by UpperCanada, extending in north Lat. 
from 43° to 46° 20’, and in west Lon. 
from 79° to 85°. Its surface is 584 feet 
above the level of the sea; its depth about 
1,000 feet. Its waters are remarkable 
for their clearness and purity. This vast 
body of water is said to contain 3,000 
islands, one of them, the Great Manitou- 
lin, or Sacred Island, running parallel to 
almost the whole of the northern coast, 
which is one continuous mass of com- 
paratively barren rocks. 


Ice’land is a large island in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, immediately to the south 
of the Polar Circle. The origin of the 
island is evidently volcanic. Its shores 
are indented with innumerable bays, and 
its interior consists of arid sands and 
rugged tracts of lava, frequently broken 
by high and extensive ice-hills. Most of 
its mountains have been volcanoes, and 
several are still volcanic, the most cele- 
brated being Mount Hecla, which lies 
towards the south of the island, about 
20 miles from the coast, and is said to 
have an elevation of about 5,000 feet. 
Besides its volcanoes, /. is remarkable 
for its geysers. The mineral wealth 
of the island is considerable, sulphur 
being found in quite large quantities. 
The climate is milder than might be 
expected from the latitude, but, owing 
to the extent of the rainfall, no cereal 
can be grown. The food of the inhab- 
itants consists chiefly of fish and rye 
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bread. They are, however, a hardy and 
intelligent race, and they are success: 
ful in breeding horses and cattle, though 
the reindeer, which was introduced into 
the island in the latter half of the 18th 
century, is said to be now nearly extinct. 
The established religion is the Lutheran. 
The island is governed by an officer ap- 
pointed by the king of Denmark, to 
which country it has belonged for five 
centuries. The chief town is Reykjavik, 
with a population of about 2,500. The 
area of the island is 39,760 square miles, 
and its Pop. in 1890 was 70,927. 


Idaho (7’daho). A north-western state 
of the United States, bounded north by 
British North America, north-east by 
Montana, east by Wyoming, south by 
Utah and Nevada, and west by Oregon 
and Washington, extending through 
seven degrees of north latitude, and in 
length, north to south, about 410 miles; 
breadth is unequal, its northern corner 
having a width of only 40 miles, while 
at its extreme southern Jimit it expands 
over a surface of 257 miles. Area, 96,000 
square miles, or 61,440,000 acres. 

I. forms part of the great basin of the 
Columbia River, the Lewis Fork of which 
forms, for a considerable distance, the 
frontier line between it and Oregon, to- 
gether with the south-eastern angle of 
Washington. Besides the above, the 
southern division is watered by the Sal- 
mon, Boisé, Fayette, and other affluents 
of the Columbia. To the north it is in- 
tersected by the Clark Fork of the same 
stream, and by the Clearwater and other 
of its feeders. The surface of /. is very 
generally elevated, and presents kindred 
characteristics to those of the greater 
inland basin lying further south. The 
Bitter Root and Wind River Mountains 
form the barrier north-east and east be- 
tween this territory and those of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, with Fremont Peak 
for its culminating point; while the 
Salmon River Mountains form a con- 
necting arc traversing the surface nearly 
as far north as the confluence of the Sal- 
mon River and the Lewis Fork. Further- 
more, the surface, generally speaking, 
presents almost every variety of confor- 
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mation, from high snow-clad mountain 
peaks and elevated grassy plateaux to 
fine fertile and well-watered valleys— 
such as those of the Clearwater, Salmon, 
Coeur d’Aléne, and St. Joseph Rivers. 
The climate on the whole is mild and 
healthful; the winters are, however. 
marked oftentimes by severe cold and 
heavy snow-falls. The land, though rich 
in the valleys and river bottoms, and 
susceptible of high cultivation, has, as 
yet, been but sparsely settled on for 
agricultural purposes; the state basing 
its present wealth and importance chief- 
ly on its mining capabilities, which are 
great; its placers of gold and silver being 
among the richest in the republic. J. 1s 
divided into 21 counties, and contains 
as leading urban centres, Boise City (cap- 
ital), Idaho City, Centreville, Esmeralda, 
Lewiston, Ruby City, and Florence. It 
was organized as a territory in 1863, and 
at a later date part of its area was taken 
to form Montana territory. It was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a state, July 3, 
$806, Pop., 161,772. 


Illinois (7//le-not). A large river of the 
United States, formed in Grundy county, 
Illinois, by the confluence of the Kanka- 
kee and Des Plaines Rivers, and, after a 
westerly and south-westerly course of 
320 miles (of which 286 are navigable 
for steamers), enters into the Mississippi 
at Grafton, between Calhoun and Jersey 
counties. 

ILuino!s, a large and important north- 
central state of the American Union, is 
bounded north by Wisconsin, north-east 
by Lake Michigan, east by Indiana, south 
by Kentucky, and south-east and west 
by Missouri and Iowa. Length, 380 
miles; mean width, about 156 miles. 
Area, 55,410 square miles, or 35,462,400 
acres. J., as regards its surface, consti- 
tutes a table-land at a varying elevation 
ranging between 350 and 800 feet above 
sea level; composed of extensive and 
highly fertile prairies and plains. Much 
of the southern division of the state, es- 
pecially the river bottoms, are thickly 
wooded. The prairies, too, have oasis- 
like clumps of trees scattered here and 
there at intervals. 
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The chief rivers irrigating the state 
are the Mississippi—dividing it from 
Iowa and Missouri,—the Ohio (forming 
its southern barrier), the Illinois, Wa- 
bash,: Kaskaskia, and Sangamon, with 
their numerous affluents. The total ex- 
tent of navigable streams is calculated 
at 4,000 miles. Small lakes are scattered 
over various parts of the state. J. is ex- 
tremely prolific in minerals, chiefly coal, 
iron, copper, and zinc ores, sulphur and 
limestone. The coal field alone is esti- 
mated to absorb a full third of the entire 
coal deposit of North America. Climate 
is tolerably equable and healthful; the 
mean temperature standing at about 51° 
Fahr. Asan agricultural region, J. takes 
a competitive rank with neighboring 
states, the cereals, fruits, and root crops 
yielding plentiful returns; in fact, as a 
grain-growing state, 7. may be deemed, 
in proportion to her size, to possess a 
greater area of lands suitable for its pro- 
duction than any other state in the 
Union. Stock-raising is also largely car- 
ried on, while her manufacturing inter- 
ests in regard to woolen fabrics, etc., are 
on a very extensive and yearly-expand- 
ing scale. 

I. is divided into 1ro2 counties; the 
chief cities and towns being Chicago, | 
Springfield (capital), Alton, Quincy, Peo- 
ria, Galena, Bloomington, Rock Island, 
Vandalia, etc. Religious and educational 
institutions are largely diffused through- 
out, and are in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. J. has a state lunatic and a deaf 
and dumb asylum at Jacksonville; a 
state penitentiary at Joliet; and a home 
for soldiers’ orphans at Normal. The 
name of /., through nearly the whole of 
the 18th century, embraced most of the 
known regions north and west of Ohio. 
French colonists established themselves 
in 1673 at Cahobin and Kaskaskia, and 
the territory of which these settlements 
formed the nucleus was, in 1763, ceded 
to Great Britain in conjunction with 
Canada, and ultimately resigned to the 
United States in 1787. J. entered the 
Union as a state Dec. 3, 1818. 


Indian Ocean (-o’shdin), (Tur). The 
name under which is known an immense 
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expansion of water surface, bounded 
north by the continent of Asia, north- 
east by the Sunda Islands, east by Aus- 
tralia, south by the Antarctic Ocean, and 
west by Madagascar and the continent 
of Africa. Length, north to south, about 
6,500 miles; breadth, varying from 4,000 
to 6,000 miles. Estimated area, 20,000,- 
ooo square miles. Its principal inden- 
tations into the land form the Bay of 
Bengal, the Arabian and Timor Seas, 
the Gulf of Aden, and the Red Sea. 


Indians (in’de-dnz), the collective 
name generally given to the aborigines 
of North and South America, was first 
wrongly applied to them by the Span- 
iards, at the time of the discovery of 
America, under the mistaken idea that 
they had landed on the southern coast 
of India. Blumenbach, Pritchard, Dr. 
Morton, etc., consider the American In- 
dians as a distinct variety of the human 


_ race, one as indigenous to the continent 


as its fauna and flora; while other eth- 
nologists regard them as a branch of the 
great Mongolian family, which, at a re- 
mote period of the world’s history, found 
its way from Asia to the American con- 
tinent, and there remained for thousands 
of years separate from the rest of man- 
kind, passing meanwhile through various 
alternations of barbarism and civiliz- 
ation. 

They are divided into numerous tribes, 
among whom, though in many respects 
differing in their physical and mental 
qualities, there is a greater uniformity 
of physical structure and personal char- 
acteristics then is seen in any other quar- 
ter of the globe. They have generally a 
square head, with a low but broad fore- 
head, the back of the head flattened, 
full face, and powerful jaws; cheek bones 
prominent; lips full; eyes dark, and 
deeply set; the hair long, not absolutely 
straight, but wavy, somewhat like a 
horse’s mane, and, like that, of a glossy 
hue; little or no beard—where it does 
appear, carefully eradicated with tweez- 
ers; height of men about the average, 
but looking taller from their erect pos- 
ture and slender figure; the women rather 
shorter and more inclined to obesity, 
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but many of them with symmetrical 
figure and pleasing countenance; hands 
and feet of both men and women small. 
Their complexion is not red, as gener- 
ally supposed, but of a copper color, and 
of a darker tinge than the Chinese. 


Indian Territory (-t@r’re-to-re). A sec- 
tion of the United States ceded as the 
residence of those Indian tribes from the 
east of the Mississippi, which during the 
tgth century surrendered their lands 
to the American government. This ter- 
ritory is bounded north by Kansas, east 
by Arkansas, south by “Texas (from 
which it is separated by the Red River), 
and west by Texas, with a narrow strip 
(part of the Cherokee country) abutting 
upon New Mexico. Its length may be 
stated at about 450 miles; and its breadth 
runs from 35 miles to an extreme of 240 
miles. Area, 71,000 square miles. Its sur- 
face consists mainly of rolling prairies, 
diversified in the south by the Wachita 
and other mountain ranges. It is ad- 
mirably watered, the chief rivers being 
the Arkansas and its forks, the Canadian, 
and the False Wachita. In 1866, the ~ 
Indians ceded some 40,000,000 acres to 
the United States government, for which 
the latter hold in trust for the former a 
a sum of $1,600,000. The principal 
tribes settled in this region are the Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws, 
Cherokees, and Osages; some of whom 
have made important progress in the 
civilized forms and arts of life. Pop., 
392,060. 


India (in’de-ah), or Hinpustan’. The 
greatest of the three great peninsulas 
which constitute the south of Asia, 
bounded on the north by the Himalaya 
Mountains, on the east by Burmah. and 
the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the Sulieman and Hala Mountains and 
the Arabian Sea. The surface of the 
peninsula is highly deversified, but con- 
sists mainly of three parts — namely, 
first, the table-land of the Deccan, in 
the south, between the Vindhya Hill 
and Cape Comorin, and flanked on either 
side by the Eastern and the Western 
Ghauts; second, a vast lowland plain, 
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in the centre, embracing the entire basin 
of the Ganges and the lower basins of 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra; third, 
a lofty plateau, in the north, forming the 
southern margin of Eastern High Asia, 
and traversed by the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, the loftiest mountains on the 
earth’s surface. 

In the central and southern regions 
the heat is very great, but the elevated 
regions in the north enjoy a temperate 
climate. The year is divided into three 
seasons—the hot, the rainy, and the 
temperate. The hot season commences 
in March, the rainy in June, and the 
temperate in October. As almost the 
whole of India lies within the tropics, 
the vegetation, wherever there is a suffi- 
cient amount of moisture, is abundant 
and luxuriant. Rice and grain are grown 
in immense quantities; all the fruits of 
the tropics are found in the utmost 
perfection; pepper, spices, and almost 
every kind of garden vegetable, are pro- 
duced; and the forests are of vast extent, 
producing immense quantities of valua- 
ble timber. On the other hand, there 
are large and extensive tracts of sandy 
desert, many parts of the surface are 
jungle, and the Himalayas are the abode 
of snow. Many parts of India are still 
infested with wild animals. 

Politically, India is divided into Brit- 
ish India; the Native States in alliance 
with great Britain; the small independ- 
ent state of Nepal; and some small set- 
tlements belonging to France and Por- 
tugal. The Native States embrace about 
two-fifths of the country, and are gov- 
erned by native princes, but under the 
protection and political superintendence 
of Great Britain; the remaining three- 
fifths are nearly all under the direct rule 
of the British government, represented 
by the Governor-General of India in 
Council, whose capital is Calcutta. For 
administrative purposes, British India is 
divided into eight provinces, namely, 
Bengal, the North-west Provinces and 
Oudh, the Panjab, the Central Provinces, 
Burmah, Assam, Madras, and Bombay. 
Each of these provinces is under its own 
civil government, and is independent of 
the others, but all are subordinate to the 
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Supreme government. Each of the prov- 
inces is divided into divisions, and sub- 
divided into administrative districts. 

Till 1858, the government of India 
was in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, but in that year it was transferred 
to the Crown. In 1877, Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India, or 
Kaisar-i-Hind. The British Empire in 
India extends over a territory as large 
as the continent of Europe without Rus- 
sia, having an area of 1,600,000 square 
miles, and a population in 1891 of 288,- 
000,000, of whom four-fifths were Hin- 
dus, and the greater part of the rest 
Mohammedans. The British-born pop- 
ulation in India is considerably less than 
100,000. In the North-west Provinces 
and in Madras the foundation has been 
laid of a national system of education, 
while public instruction throughout the 
whole of India has made great progress 
in recent years. 


Indiana (¢n’-de-ah’nah). Anorth-central 
state of the American Union, bounded 
north by the lake and state of Michigan, 
east by Ohio, south by Kentucky (from 
which it is separated by the Ohio River), 
and west by Illinois. Its length embraces 
a distance from north to south of 275 
miles; mean breadth, 135 miles. Area, 
33,890 square miles, or 21,637,760 acres. 

The profile of J. forms a nearly exact 
parallelogram, occupying one of the most 
fertile portions of the great Mississippi 
Valley. The greater extent of the surface 
embraced within its limits consists of 
gentle undulations rising into hilly tracts 
towards the Ohio bottom. The chief 
rivers of the state are the Ohio and Wa- 
bash, with their numerous affluents. The 
soil is highly productive of the cereals 
and grasses—most particularly so in the 
valleys of the Ohio, Wabash, White- 
water, and White Rivers. The north- 
eastern and central portions are well 
timbered with virgin forests, and the 
western section is notably rich in coal, 
constituting an offshoot of the great 
Illinois carboniferous field. Iron, cop- 
per, marble, slate, gypsum, and various 
clays are also abundant. From an agri- 
cultural point of view, the staple pro- 
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ducts are maize and wheat, with other 
cereals in lesser yields; flax, hemp, sor- 
ghum, hops, etc., are extensively raised. 

I. is divided into 1ro2 counties, and 
counts among her principal cities and 
towns, those of Indianapolis (the capi- 
tal), Fort Wayne, Evansville, Madison, 
Terre Haute, Jeffersonville, Columbus, 
Vincennes, South Bend, etc. The public 
institutions of the state are many and 
various, and on a scale of magnitude and 
efficiency commensurate with her im- 
portant political and industrial status. 
Upwards of 6,000 miles of railroads per- 
meate the state in all directions, and 
greatly conduce to the development of 
her expanding manufacturing interests. 

This state was first settled by Cana- 
dian voyagers in 1702, who erected a 
fort at Vincennes; in 1763 it passed into 
the hands of the English, and was by the 
latter ceded to the United States in 1783. 
From 1788 till 1791, an Indian warfare 
_ prevailed. In 1800, all the region west 
and north of Ohio (then formed into a 
distinct territory) became merged in /. 
In 1809 the present limits of the state 
were defined, Michigan and Illinois hav- 
ing previously been withdrawn. In 1811, 
I. was the theatre of the Indian war of 
Tecumseh, ending with the decisive bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe. In 1816 (December 
11), 7. became enrolled among the states 
of the American Union. In 1834, the 
state passed through a monetary crises 
owing to its having become mixed up 
with railroad, canal, and other specula- 
tions on a gigantic scale, which ended, 
for the time being, in a general collapse 
of public credit, and consequent bank- 
ruptcy. Since that time, however, the 
greater number of the public works which 
had brought about that imbroglio—es- 
pecially the great Wabash and Erie Canal 
—have been completed, to the great ben- 
efit of the state, whose subsequent prog- 
ress has year by year been marked by 
rapid strides in the paths of wealth, 
commerce, and general social and polit- 
ical prosperity. The constitution now in 
force was adopted in 1851. 


Indus, The. A great river of North- 
western India, which rises in Thibet, near 
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the source of the Sutlej. After passing 
through the Himalayas, it is joined at 
Attock by the Kabul River, and subse- 
quently by the Chenaub, which brings 
with it the waters of the Sutlej. It then 
passes through Sind, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea, by many mouths, after a 
course of upwards of 1,800 miles. The 
quantity of water discharged by the In- 
dus has been estimated at 150,000,000 
tons annually. The first steamer was 
placed on the river in 1835, and in 1874 
the number of steamers plying was 14. 
Since the opening of the Indus Valley 
State Railway, in 1878, navigation on 
the Indus, whether by steamer or by 
native boat, has greatly fallen off. 


Ionia (i-o’ne-ah). <A region of Asia 
Minor, settled 1050 B. C. by an Attic 
immigration. It extended from the 
Hermes along the AXgean coast as far as 
the headland of Posideum. It contained 
Ephesus, Miletus, Colophon, and other 
great cities, became subject to the Lyd- 
ians, 560 B. C., and passed under the 
Persian domination in 557. After un- 
successful attempts to regain their in- 
dependence, /. afterwards became a por- 
tion of the Macedonian conquests, and 
ultimately of the Roman Empire, 133 
B. C. From these people sprang the 
Tonic dialect; and they gave their name 
to the Ionic order of Architecture, in 
which style many large temples and 
other splendid edifices were erected both 
in Asia Minor and in Greece. 


Iowa (7/o-waw). A north-central state 
of the American Union, bounded north 
by Minnesota, east by Wisconsin and 
Illinois, south by Missouri, and west by 
Nebraska and Dakota. In shape /. pre- 
sents an almost perfect parallelogram; 
has a length, north to south, of about 
300 miles, by a pretty even width of 
208 miles, and embraces an area of 55,- 
o4s square miles, or 35,228,800 acres. 
The surface of the’state is generally un- 
dulating, rising towards the middle into 
an elevated plateau- which forms the 
“divide” of the Missouri and Mississippi 
basins. Rolling prairies, especially in 
the southern section, constitute a reg- 
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nant feature, and the river bottoms, 
belted with woodlands, present a soil of 
the richest alluvion. /. is well watered; 
the principal rivers being the Mississippi 
and Missouri, which form respectively its 
eastern and western limits, and the Ce- 
dar, Iowa, and Des Moines, affluents of 
the first-named. 

Mineralogically, J. is important as 
occupying a section of the great north- 
west coal field, to the extent of an area 
estimated at 25,000 square miles. Lead, 
copper, zinc, and iron, are also mined in 
considerable quantities. The soil is well 
adapted to the production of wheat, 
maize, and the other cereals; fruits; veg- 
etables, and esculent roots; maize, wheat, 
and oats forming the chief staples. Wine, 
tobacco, hops, and wax are other notice- 
able items of the agricultural yield. 
Cattle-raising, too, is a branch of rural 
industry largely engagedin. Theclimate 
is healthful, although liable to extremes 
of heat and cold. The state is politically 
divided into 99 counties, with the fol- 
lowing prominent centres of population: 
Des Moines (capital), Iowa City (former 
capital), Dubuque, Davenport, Burling- 
ton, Council Bluffs, Keokuk, Muscatine, 
and Cedar Rapids. The state institu- 
tions of J.— religious, scholastic, and 
philanthropic — are on a par, as regards 
number and perfection of organization 
and operation, with those of her north- 
western sister states, and education is 
especially well cared for and largely dif- 
fused. 

I, formed a portion of the American 
territorial acquisitions from France, by 
the so-called Louisiana Purchase in 1803, 
and was politically identified with Lou- 
isiana till 1812, when it merged into the 
Missouri territory; in 1834 it came under 
the Michigan organization, and, in 1836, 
under that of Wisconsin. Finally, after 
being constituted an independent terri- 
tory, it became a state of the Union, 
Dec. 28, 1846. 


Ireland (i7’lénd), [anc. Erin and I. erne, 
L. Hibernia]. A large island of Europe— 
of which it forms the extreme western 
limit,—forming a division of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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and surrounded north-west and south by 
the Atlantic Ocean; on the north-west 
it is separated from Scotland by the 
North Channel, and east and south-east 
from England and Wales, by the Irish 
Sea and St. George’s Channel. J. is of 
a rhomboidal figure, and deeply indented 
by arms of the sea. Area, 32,506 square 
miles. 

I.’s principal lakes are those of Neagh, 
Erne, Allen, Ree, Mask, Corrib, Conn, 
and Killarney; mountains, the Mourne 
range, Derryreagh, Galtees, Magillicud- 
dy’s Reeks, Slieve Bloom, Slieve Donard, 
the Wicklow range, and the Connemara 
groups; rivers, the Shannon, Barrow, 
Boyne, Lee, Suir, Nore, Slaney, Erne, 
and Foyle. The western and southern 
parts of the island are much broken by 
mountain ranges; a great portion of the 
centre consists of bogs; but, generally 
speaking, the soil is of great fertility, and 
the pasture lands, owing to the pre- 
vailing humidity of the atmosphere, of 
almost unparalleled excellence. Hence, 
cattle-rearing and the cultivation of 
dairy produce and garden stuffs consti- 
tute the ruling pastoral industry. The 
cereals, save oats and barley, are but 
little grown. The fisheries are numerous 
and important. The northern division 
of the island is the seat of the great 
Irish linen trade, and its inhabitants are 
exceptionally contented and prosperous. 

Politically, Ireland is divided into the 
four provinces—Ulster, Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and Connaught—and these prov- 
inces subdivided into 32 counties. The 
chief cities and towns are Dublin (the 
capital), Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Galway, 
Clonmel, Waterford, Sligo, Londonderry, 
and Enniskillen. The principal mineral 
products are copper, lead, and sulphur 
ore. The government is semiindepend- 
ent, an English viceroy, under the title 
Lord Lieutenant, holding almost regal 
sway. The Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing form of religion, excepting in 
Ulster, in which province Presbyterian- 
ism is largely in the ascendant. In 1870, 
the Anglican Church in J7., heretofore 
based on a similar foundation to that 
which it holds in the sister kingdom, was 
disestablished by Act of Parliament, and 
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all churches, therefore, made self-sup- 
porting. 

I. is well supplied with educational 
institutions, having three universities 
—those of Trinity College, Dublin (Prot- 
estant), Maynooth (Roman Catholic), 
and the Queen’s University—besides a 
large number of endowed schools, and 
an admirable system of mixed schools, 
where children of all denominations may 
be taught. The legal executive is similar 
to that of England, and is presided over 
by a Lord Chancellor. 

The origin of the ancient Irish race is 
involved in much obscurity; ethnolo- 
gists, however, generally agree in describ- 
ing it as belonging to the old Brito-Celtic 
stock. Under the name of Scott, they 
became known to the Romans by their 
incursions upon Britain. In the 3rd cen- 
tury A. D., through the supposed influ- 
ence of St. Patrick, the natives of the 
island became Christianized, and by the 
* 6th, learning and civilization had become 
largely diffused throughout its limits. 
In ror4 A. D., the Danish invaders were 
overthrown by King Boru in the battle 
of Clontarf. In 1155, Pope Adrian IV. 
granted J., by special bull, to Henry II. 
of England, and the island received 
shortly afterwards a permanent English 
colonization. In 1210 King John granted 
a charter to the Irish, which received con- 
firmation at the hands of his son, Henry 
Ill. In the 16th century, Henry VIII. 
introduced the Reformed Faith, ‘and as- 
sumed the title of King of Ireland. 

Under James I., the province of Ulster 
received a large immigration of Scottish 
and English settlers, who introduced 
Presbyterianism. In 1641, the Catholic 
population raised a formidable revolt 
against the English Protestants, 40,000 
of whom were killed in Ulster alone. An- 
archy continued to prevail till 1649, 
when the English republican, Cromwell, 
crushed it out with a hand of iron. In 
1688, the Irish people—except the Ulster 
Protestants—espoused the cause of James 
II.—a cause extinguished by the defeats 
of Boyne and Aughrim. In 1798, the 
Irish Catholics again rose in revolt, and 
received some trifling aid from France: 
this insurrection ended in their being 
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more firmly riveted to England than 
before. In 1800, the Irish Parliament 
voted the legislative union of /. with 
England; in 1829, the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill passed the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; in 1848, a so-called ‘‘manifesto”’ 
of the “Young Ireland Party” provoked 
an unsuccessful attempt at insurrection 
under Wm. Smith O’Brien and others; 
and since then, the Fenians, Home Rulers, 
Land Leaguers, and other modern par- 
tisans of Irish independence, have been 
a cause of anxiety to the British govern- 
ment. 


Iroquois (ir’-o-kwo1). A family of 
North American aborigines which had 
its habitat in Central and Western New 
York, and was originally styled the Six 
Nations, it being composed of the Onei- 
das, Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, Onon- 
dagas, and Tuscaroras. Later, to these 
were added the Hurons and Algonquins. 
The English and Canadians knew them 
under the general term of Mungoes. 
They became divided in their partisan- 
ship during the old French War, one 
section siding with the English, and the 
other with the French. In the War of 
the American Revolution, the J. were 
the steadfast allies of Great Britain, and 
seriously troubled the American front- 
iersmen. At the present day, they are 
scattered over New York and some of 
the North-western States. 


Italy (t#/ah-le). [It. Italia.] A king- 
dom of Southern Europe, embracing the 
entire peninsula, boot-like in shape, ex- 
tending between the Adriatic Sea on the 
east and the Ligurian and Tyrrhenian 
Seas on the west, together with the rich 
and considerable region which is bounded 
north by Switzerland and the Tyrol, east 
by Carniola and the Austrian Littorale, 
and west by France. Length, north-west 
to south-east (or from Mont Blanc to 
Cape Portio di Palo, Sicily), 780 miles; 
average width, roo miles. Prior to the 
year 1863, J. consisted politically of the 
kingdoms of Sardinia (Piedmont), and 
the Two Sicilies; the States of the 
Church; the grand duchy of Tuscany; 
the duchies of Modena, Parma and 
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Lucca; the Austrian provinces of Venetia 
and Lombardy; and the San Marino 
Republic. Since that period, or, more 
strictly speaking, since its consolidation 
into one kingdom, completed in 1870, 
I. has become divided into 69 provinces. 

This kingdom has a coast line of about 
3,350 miles, one-third of which is insu- 
lated, the principal indentations of the 
sea being the gulfs of Venice, Manfre- 
donia, Taranto, Squillace, Policastro, 
Gaéta, Spezzia, and Genoa; besides those 
of Asinora and Cagliari, in the island 
of Sardinia, and Castellamare in that 
of Sicily. The latter island is divided 
from the Continent by the Strait of 
Messina. Besides the islands just named, 
there are those of the Lipari group, Elba, 
Monte Christo, Stromboli, Ischia, Capri, 
Giglia, and the cluster upon which stands 
the city of Venice. Throughout her entire 
length, or rather from the Gulf of Genoa 
to the extremity of Calabria, J. is inter- 
sected by the chain of the Apennines. 
Her western and northern frontiers are 
guarded by the Alps, ramifications of 
which mountain system extend over a 
great part of Piedmont, Lombardy, and 
Venetia; Sicily is also generally moun- 
tainous in regard to surface, Mount Etna 
forming the culminating point of altitude. 
The plains of 7. are extensive, and pro- 
verbial for their fertility and productive- 
ness; notably so that of Lombardy, 
which has been termed the “garden of 
Italy.” The Tuscan Maremma, the 
Pontine Marshes, and a large portion of 
the Roman Campagna, are also level 
tracts, highly prolific and generally well 
cultivated. 

The principal rivers are the Po, 
with its numerous feeders: the Adige, 
Brenta, Piave, Tiber, Arno, Tagliamento, 
and Volturno; the lakes comprise those 
of Como, Maggiore, Guarda, Bolseno, 
and Bracciano; salt lagoons, too, fringe 
the coasts of Venetia and Tuscany. A 
great part of the lower peninsula is 
almost exclusively of volcanic forma- 
tion, Mount Vesuvius, for example, 
manifesting periodical instances of sub- 
terranean activity. Iron is largely found 
in Elba, borax in Tuscany, and fine 
varieties of marble, with salt, nitre, alum, 
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alabaster, gypsum, etc., in other parts. 
Mineral and thermal springs are almost 


‘innumerable. 


In point of climate, 7. may be said 
to possess four distinct zones—ranging 
from the almost arctic cold of her 
mountain belts to an almost tropical 
degree of heat in the southern lowlands 
and valleys. On the whole, it is a 
healthful country. The staple products 
of the soil are, wines, fruits, olive oil, 
silk, and cotton; which, with fish, marble, 
sulphur, and various manufactures, con- 
stitute the bulk of her exports abroad. 
The principal articles fabricated in her 
industrial centres are textile fabrics, 
lace, straw hats, leather goods, glass, 
pottery, perfumes, chemicals, and paper. 

The government is a constitutional 
monarchy, with the executive power 
vested in the king, who exercises it 
through a responsible cabinet of min- 
isters. The legislature is composed of 
two bodies—a Senate, and a Chamber 
of Deputies. Members of the latter. 
house are chosen by universal suffrage 
in the electoral districts into which 
the kingdom is divided. The Roman 
Catholic is the established form of relig- 
ion, and a full degree of toleration with 
respect to other creeds prevails. 

The earlier part of the history of J. 
is identical with that of the Roman 
Empire; during the Middle Ages rose 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, and 
Florence, together with quite a multi- 
tude of independent petty states. iy 
in short, remained in what may be 
termed a chaotic political condition until 
1815, when the Treaty of Vienna de- 
fined her limitations. In 1848 the influ- 
ence of the French Revolution extended 
to Italy. A revolt and war of independ- 
ence in Lombardy ended in the firmer 
riveting of the yokeof Austrian and papal 
tyranny, and the defeat of Carlo Alberto, 
the patriotic king of Sardinia who had 
constituted himself champion of the 
Italian cause. 

In 1859, however, 7. retrieved the 
misfortunes of 1848. She allied herself 
with France, and the battles of Magenta 


and Solferino, won by the allies, were 


succeeded by the Peace of Villafranca, 
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which restored Lombardy to J. In 
the year following, the Parmesans, Mo- 
denese and people of the Amilia turned 
their petty sovereigns out of doors, and 
incorporated those states with the grow- 
ing kingdom of Sardinia. Tuscany fol- 
lowed suit, and on the 17th of March 
Victor Emmanuel assumed the style and 
title of King of J. In 1861, a successful 
expedition of General Garibaldi led to 
the expulsion of the Bourbons from 
Naples, and the consequent reversion 
of the Two Sicilies to the Italian Crown. 
The year 1866, after witnessing the 
defeat of the Italian army by that of the 
Austrians at Custozza, gave Lone 
through the arms of Prussia, the prov- 
ince of Venetia, so long held by Austria; 
and in 1871, the keystone was given to 
the arch of Italian autonomy by the 
occupation of Rome by the royal author- 
ities, despite the protests of the Pope, 
_ and which city thenceforward became 
_+the capital of the entire Italian kingdom. 


Jacobin (jdk’o-bin). One of a body 
of turbulent republican demagogues, 
who, during the first French Revolution, 
formed themselves into a political club, 
1789, which took its name from their 
meetings being held in the hall of a 
building anciently belonging to the 
FYacobins (a suppressed order of Domin- 
ican monks), in the Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris. The agitation for the death of 
the king, the storm which destroyed the 
Girondists, the excitement of the lowest 
classes against the bourgeoisie or middle 
classes, and the reign of terror over all 
France, were the work of the Jacobins. 
But the overthrow of Robespierre on the 
‘oth Thermidor, 1794, gave also the 
deathblow to the ¥. Club, which, on 
November oth, was finally closed. 


Jacobites (jdk’ob-itz). [Prom L. Faco- 
bus, James.] A term applied to the 
members of that party which, after the 
Revolution of 1688 in England, adhered 
to James II. and his descendants. They 
fomented and organized the unsuccess- 
ful risings in Scotland in 1715 and 1745, 
after which last-named year and the 
utter collapse of the Stuart cause, they 
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became virtually extinct as a political 
body. 


Jaffa (jaf’fah), or Yarra, [anc. Ffoppal, 
a small town situated on the seacoast of 
Syria, about 33 miles north-west of Jeru- 
salem, was formerly a celebrated city and 
the principal part of Judea. In the times 
of the Crusades, it became the principal 
landing place of the warriors of Christen- 
dom; and was stormed by the French 
under General Bonaparte in 1799. 


Jamaica (jah-ma’kah), [Ind. Xaymaca], 
the principal of the English West India 
islands, and one of the Greater Antilles 
group, in the Caribbean Sea, is go miles 
south of Cuba, and 120 west of Hayti, 
from which island it is separated by the 
Windward Channel. Of nearly oval 
form, it is 140 miles in length, by a mean 
breadth of 50. Area, 6,400 square miles. 
¥. is traversed from east to west by a 
heavily timbered ridge, called the Blue 
Mountains, which reach an altitude of 
over 7,000 feet above sea level. Its sur- 
face is well watered and highly pictur- 
esque, with a soil of superabundant fer- 
tility, requiring only an adequate supply 
of colored labor to develop its fullest 
capacities. The agricultural yield has 
greatly diminished since the passing of 
the Negro Emancipation Act in 1833, 
owing to the fact of a paucity of free 
negrolabor. Excellent harbors are found 
on every side; Kingston is the chief port 
and largest town, but S panish Town is 
the capital. ¥. was discovered in May, 
1494, by Columbus, who named it St. 
Fago. It was held by the Spaniards 
from rsog till 1655, when it surrendered 
to an English expedition sent out by 
Cromwell. In 1670, Spain formally ceded 
it to Great Britain. In 1865, an attempt 
at revolt, instigated by a negro Method- 
ist preacher named Gordon, was sum- 
marily suppressed by the firm conduct 
of Governor Eyre. 


Janizaries (jdn-c-za reez), or JANISSA- 
rigs. [From Turk. zen tschert, new 
troops.] The name given to a corps of 
infantry which served for ages as the 
Sultan’s bodyguard. First incorporated 
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by Amurath I. about 1389, they, in 
course of time, became the corps d’élite 
of the Ottoman military, and hence held 
a particularly important position in the 
state. For centuries they served as the 
“Pretorian Guard’’ of the Padishahs, 
till, in 1826, they had become in a man- 
ner stronger than their master. In that 
year, taking advantage of some conven- 
ient pretext, they arose in revolt, and 
after some sanguinary scenes of blood- 
shed, were exterminated, by order of the 
Sultan, some 25,000 of their number pay- 
ing with their lives for this abortive 
attempt to gain the mastery. After this 
event they were replaced by troops con- 
stituted upon the European model, and 
their name only remains as one in the 
byways of history. - 


Japan (jah-pahn’). [Called by the 
natives Dat Nippon, or Dai Nihon.] 
An island empire of the North Pacific 
Ocean, consisting of nearly 4,000 islands. 
It comprises the three most southerly 
islands of the Kuriles chain; Karafto or 
Seghalien, Yezo (by Europeans Yesso), 
Niphon (a name given by Europeans to 
Japan proper), Shikoku (Sikok), and 
Kiushiu (Kiusiu), and the Riu Kiu, or 
Liu Kiu (Loo Choo) islands. Total 
length, 2,450 miles. Area, 179,000 square 
miles, 

The country in general is fertile, in- 
dented with magnificent harbors, and 
the soil is productive, teeming with every 
variety of agricultural produce. It is 
rich in minerals; the gold mines of Mat- 
sumai have long-been celebrated. Silver, 
copper (the chief mineral), iron, and sul- 
phur, abound; also several varieties of 
precious stones. It possesses also ample 
deposits of coal. Among the most re- 
markable of its vegetable products is the 
varnish tree, with the juice of which the 
natives lacquer or “japan” their furni- 
ture. The camphor- and vegetable-wax 
trees, the paper mulberry, the chestnut, 
oak, pine, beech, elm, maple, cypress, 
etc., aré also noteworthy; the wagreen 
oak and the maple being the finest of 
all Japanese trees. Bamboos, palm, ba- 
nanas, etc., also flourish. The tobacco 
plant, tea shrub, potato, rice, wheat, and 
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other cereals, are all cultivated—agri- 
culture, upon which the people bestow 
great care and which they thoroughly 
understand, being their chief occupa- 
tion; in fact, nothing can surpass their 
diligent and successful husbandry. The 
floral kingdom is rich, beautiful, and 
varied. The fruits comprise those of the 
temperate zone, together with such semi- 
tropical varieties as the orange, lemon, 
and fig. 

The chief manufacturing industries 
are those of silk and cotton, lacquering, 
and porcelain, in which they are said 
to excel the Chinese; also lithochromo 
printing, engraving, etc. The leading 
commodities exported are copper, cam- 
phor, tea, silk, japanned ware, painted 
paper, etc. The internal trade of F. is 
very extensive, and rigid regulations are 
in force to protect and encourage home 
industry. Foreign commerce was, until 
of quite recent date, completely exclud- 
ed. In 1854, however, treaties were 
entered into with the United States and 
Great Britain, and in following years 
with others of the European states, by 
which the ports of Nagasaki, Kanagawa 
(Yokohama), Hiogo, Osaka-Niigata, and 
Hakodadi were thrown open to foreign 
traffic. 

The empire is politically subdivided 
into provinces, departments, and dis- 
tricts, formerly governed by upwards of 
200 princes called Daimios, each of whom 
held absolute power over his own juris- 
diction; in 1870-1, these princes were 
made subordinate to the Mikado, or su- 
preme ruler of the empire. This Mikado, 
or emperor, is considered of semidivine 
origin, and was until quite recently in- 
visible to the people at large. The Jap- 
anese army has latterly been reconsti- 
tuted after the European manner, 

The chief cities, besides the commer- 
cial emporia before mentioned, are Yeddo 
(the capital), Miako, and Matsumai. fF. 
was first made known to Europeans by 


Marco Polo under the name of Xipangu, 


In 1542, the Portugese established a 
settlement at Nagasaki, and the Dutch 
obtained a temporary footing in 1600, 
but intercourse with the outside world 
came to be entirely suspended until 
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about the middle of the roth century. 
Since 1867, several Japanese embassies 


have visited the United States and Eu-- 


rope; American and European officials 
have been received by the Mikado; and 
the country is rapidly becoming politi- 
cally, socially, and commercially reor- 
ganized after the manner of the best 
systems known to the civilized world. 
Pop., 41,089,940. 


Java (jah’vah). A large island of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and the chiefest 
and richest of the Dutch East India 
colonies, separated from Borneo by the 
Sea of Java. From east to west its 
length is about 660 miles; width fluctu- 
ating between 4o and 130. Area (includ- 
ing the neighboring island of Madura), 
51,336 square miles. The general sur- 
face of f. is mountainous, a range of vol- 
canic formation intersecting the centre 
of the island throughout its entire length, 
' and preserving a mean elevation of 7,000 
feet. The soil is excessively rich, the 
lower lands presenting a layer of black 
mould nearly 12 feet in depth. Climate 
hot, and on the north coast very un- 
healthful. The seasons are divided into 
the wet and dry. Earthquakes are of 
frequent occurrence. Coffee is the staple 
agricultural product, and with timber, 
indigo, tobacco, spices, betel, and cocoa, 
forms the chief article of export. The 
land, on the whole, is admirably culti- 
vated. 

¥. is governed by a Dutch viceroy who 
resides at Batavia, the capital of the 
island and of the Netherlands East 
Indies. Though f. in reality is wholly 
possessed by the Dutch, two small na- 
tive kingdoms have been suffered to 
retain a nominal existence, under the 
control of the Dutch officials. These 
are the dominions of the Senaan or Em- 
peror of Surakarta, and those of the Sul- 
tan of Jokjokarta. The rest of the island 
is divided into residencies, each of them 
being governed by a Dutch official 
termed a resident. Mohammedanism is 
the prevailing religion among the na- 
tives, dating its introduction at the end 
ofthe rsthcentury. The Portugese were 
the first settlers in ¥., 1511; next came 
the Dutch in 1595. 
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Jericho (jér’e-ko). A Canaanitish city 
on the west bank of the Jordan, and an 
independent frontier stronghold ofJudea. 
Razed to the ground by Joshua, it was 
rebuilt in the days of the Judges, centu- 
ries afterwards destroyed by Vespasian, 
restored under Hadrian, and ultimately 
ruined in the time of the Crusades. Its 
site is supposed to be located two miles 
west of Rihah, six hours north-east of 
Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem (je-roo’sah-lém). [Gr. Hver- 
osolyma.| A famous city of Western Asia, 
and anciently the capital of Judea, even 
as it was later of Christendom. It is sit- 
uate in the modern district of El Kuds, 
Syria, 37 miles east of the Mediterra- 
nean, 24 west of the river Jordan, and 
126 south-east of Damascus, and stands 
at an elevation of some 2,500 feet above 
sea level. Its most imposing modern 
structures are the mosque of the Sultan 
Omar, occupying the site of the Holy 
Temple of the Jews; and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, containing the 
tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon, and of 
Baldwin, king of ¥. Generally speaking, 
the aspect of the modern city is mean, 
poor, and dirty, and merits little notice. 

¥., after belonging to the Jebusites, 
became under David the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel, and arrived at its 
acme of prosperity and splendor under 
Solomon, who erected the Temple. It 
became a Babylonian colony after its 
conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, 599 B.C; 
until the time of Cyrus, who ended the 
captivity of its inhabitants. It after- 
wards passed under Egyptian and Syrian 
rule, until its redemption by the Mac- 
cabees. Next, the Romans took posses- 
sion, during whose occupation occurred 
the mission, trial, and crucifixion of 
Christ the Saviour. Finally, f., after 
being taken after a long siege by the 
emperor, Titus, was burned and its peo- 
ple passed into slavery, the Romans 
erecting on its site a city under the name 
of Aslia Capitolina, After the conversion 
to Christianity of the emperor, Constan- 
tine, {. became once more Ferusalem, 
the ‘“‘holy city” of the evangelized world. 
In 1076, it passed under Saracenic rule 
until its rescue from the hands of the 
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Infidels by the Crusaders under Godfrey 
of Bouillon, 1099, which great warrior 
became the first of its line of Latin kings 
extending over a period of sixty years to 
the time of Saladin, who once more raised 
the Crescent over its walls. Finally, in 
1517, it became definitely annexed to 
the Ottoman Empire. Pop., 25,000o—a 
mixture of Moslems, Christians, and 
Isralites. 


Jews, The (jooz). [From Heb. Yehu- 
din.| In contrast to the obscurity in 
which the origin of other nations is veiled 
we have the evidence of Holy Writ for 
the rise, progress, decline, and fall of this 
most illustrious people of ancient times. 
They deduced their rise from Arphaxad, 
the son of Shem; and we have it on record 
that Abraham, the sixth in descent from 
Heber, the grandson of Arphaxad, dwelt 
in Assyria, but removed into Canaan or 
Palestine, about 2,000 years B.C. They 
were first called Hebrews, afterwards 
Tsraelites, and fudeans or Fews after the 
Babylonish captivity, which last name 
has subsisted to our own days. 

The captivity had widely dispersed 
them. Besides those carried to Babylon, 
many went into Egypt, and made them- 
selves a home there. Throughout other 
countries bodies of the Jews were settled 
in the various provinces—perhaps even 
beyond the limits—of the Persian Em- 
pire. The restored in Judea were of 
course vassals of the same crown. But 
this monarchy was subverted by Alex- 
ander the Great, who is said to have 
bestowed privileges on the Jews. On his 
early death, 323 B. C., four kingdoms, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt, 
were formed of his dominions. Between 
the two last-named Judea lay, and was 
for a long while under the power of one 
or the other of them, and frequently the 
battlefield of their armies. It formed 
part of the kingdom of Egypt under 
Ptolemy Soter, and was favorably treat- 
ed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, in whose 
reign most probably the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament was com- 
menced. Oppressed by Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, the Jews revolted, and placed 
themselves under Antiochus the Great, 
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king of Syria. By Antiochus Epiphanes 
they were cruelly persecuted; their re- 
ligion was proscribed, and their temple 
profaned. Then that determined patri- 
otic spirit was roused which, under the 
leadership of the Maccabean family, high 
priests as well as princes, achieved at 
last their independence. The regal title 
was taken by Aristobulus, of this family, 
son of Hyrcanus, 1ro7 B. C., and trans- 
mitted to his successors. 

But the Roman power was now ex- 
tending itself in the East. Syria was 
made a Roman province by Pompey, 
who took Jerusalem 63 B. C.; and from 
that time the ¥. were more or less directly 
dependent on the authority of Rome. 
The sovereignty was indeed granted to 
members of the Herodian family, of 
which Herod the Great, and, after an 
interval, Herod Agrippa I., had the larg- 
est dominion. But ultimately the fF. 
were governed by Roman procurators, 
till the disastrous war in which their 
capital, their ritual, their polity, were 
destroyed by Vespasian and Titus. 

Although intermixed for 18 centuries 
with so many diverse nations, the F. 
have not only preserved their religion, 
but also a certain national type of fea- 
ture, of which the most salent points are 
a dark skin, thick lips, and an aquiline 
nose, 


Jubilee (jo0’be-le). [From L. jubilans, 
a shouting.]| Among the ancient Jews, 
a festival celebrated at the expiration of 
every 50 years, in commemoration of the 
deliverance of the race from Egyptian 
bondage. At this feast, which was wholly 
a season of rejoicing, all debts were 
to be canceled; all bond-servants were 
granted their liberty; all slaves or cap- 
tives were set free; and all estates which 
had been sold reverted to the original 
proprietors or their descendants. The 
observance of the ¥. was abandoned at 
the era of the Babylonian captivity. 

Among the moderns, Pope Boniface 
VIII. instituted a year of [., 1300, in 
which all should receive plenary indul- 
gence who came to pay their devotions 
at the tombs of the Apostles, at Rome; 
such festivals were then intended to be 
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of centenary occurrence. Clernent V., 
however, reduced the interval to 50 
years, whence it derived its name of jz- 
bilee, from its correspondence in point 
of time to the Jewish celebration. In 
1389, Urban V. diminished the term to 
33 years; but it was restored by Nicho- 
las V., to 50, as before; finally, in 1470, 
Paul II. fixed it at 25. It begins on 
Christmas Day, by the Pope opening 
with imposing ceremonies a door in the 
church of St. Peter’s which is walled up 
at every other time. 


Juggernaut (jiig-gr-nawi’). A town of 
India, British presidency of Bengal, prov- 
ince Orissa, 260 miles south-west of 
Calcutta. It is a place sacred to Hindoo 
pilgrims, and contains a famous temple 
dedicated to the god Vishnu, erected in 
1198, and annually resorted to by hun- 
dreds of thousands of devotees. Crowds 
of these fanatic worshipers during the 


high festival held in honor of the god, 


- fling themselves beneath the wheels of 
the car which bears the grand idol from 
the temple to the pavilion devoted to 
him, about a mile distant. It is believed 
that since the introduction of this rite, 
which is greatly abating in our days, 
millions of human beings have volun- 
tarily perished in honor of their wooden 
diety with the golden arms and diamond 
eyes. 


Kamtschatka (kdmt-chat'kah). A con- 
siderable peninsula on the easteri coast 
of Siberia. The severity of the climate 
here is equal to the sterility of the soil. 
The inhabitants consist of Kamtscha- 
dales, Russians, and Koriaks, and of a 
mixture produced by their intermar- 
riages. They are subject to Russia; and 
their trade consists in furs and skins. 
In traveling, they use dogs harnessed 
to a sledge, instead of horses. A chain 
of volcanic mountains extends the whole 
length of the peninsula, whence several 
rivers take their rise, and pursue their 
course to the sea. Several of the volca- 
noes are in occasional activity. The 
capital of K, is Petro paulovsk. 


Kansas (kin'stis). A west-central state 
of the United States, having north Ne- 
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braska, east Missouri, south Indian Ter- 
ritory, and west Colorado. Maximum 
length, from east to west, 400 miles; 
mean breadth, 208 miles. Area, 81,318 
square miles, or 52,043,520 acres, of 
which 40,000,000 acres constitute lands 
susceptible to profitable husbandry. The 
surface of the state is mainly level, con- 
sisting of prairies with a slight western 
undulation. The eastern river bottoms 
are highly fertile, and fringed with belts 
of well-grown, marketable timber. K. 
is admirably well watered, the principal 
streams being the Arkansas and Kansas 
Rivers, with their numerous tributaries. 
The north-eastern corner of the state is 
washed by the Missouri. The mineral 
kingdom represented comprises iron, 
coal, kaolin, marble, platinum, and gyp- 
sum; coal-mining, however, constitutes 
almost the sole present advantage taken 
of these sources of industry. 

Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
the interests most attended to by the 
population. The soil has been found ad- 
mirably adapted to the production of the 
higher class of cereal crops. Vine-grow- 
ing, and the fruit culture generally, 
are also objects of active pursuit, and 
yield profitable returns. The centres of 
trade and population are, Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, Atchison, Topeka, Fort Scott, 
and Junction City. Education is flourish- 
ing, and the various public institutions 
of the state accord with its yearly in- 
creasing prosperity. The Kansas Pactfic 
Railroad, from Kansas City, Missouri, 
to Denver, Colorado, connecting with 
the Union Pacific line at Cheyenne, forms 
a track of 735 miles, completed in 1870; 
several trunk lines of railroad cross the 
state, and the total length of railroad 
lines in 1892 was 8,893 miles. 

K. originally formed a portion of the 
Louisiana purchase from France in 1803; 
and became an independent territory in 
18s0, For years following, the name 
Kansas became a synonym for social 
lawlessness and political anarchy, chief- 
ly owing to that phase of the slavery 
question known as the Missourt Com- 
promise. Ultimately, the Abolitionists 
prevailed; a constitution on anti-slavery 
principles was established in1859, and 
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K. became a recognized state of the 
republic, Jan. 29, 1861. 


Karnac (kdhr’ndk), or Karnak. A 
village of Egypt, on the east bank of the 
Nile, and on the site of part of the an- 
cient city of Thebes. It contains the 
magnificent ruins of a celebrated temple, 
the sanctuary of which was built by Oser- 
tesen I. of the r2th dynasty. It stands 
within a circuit wall of brick 1,800 feet 
long and somewhat less broad. The 
most remarkable part of this wonderful 
mass of courts, propylea, and obelisks, 
is the great hall, 170 feet by 329 feet, 
having a central avenue of 134 massive 
columns. In one of the chambers are 
the sculptures which compose the K. 
Tablet, one of the most important records 
of Egyptian chronology. 


Kentuck’y is one of the United States 
of America, having Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio on the north; Virginia and West 
Virginia on the east; Tennessee on the 
south; and Missouri, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois on the west; being about 400 miles 
in length from east to west, and varying 
from 40 to 180 miles in breadth. Area, 
37,680 square miles. The country is 
rolling, hilly in some portions, and in the 
south-east mountainous, some of the 
elevations rising to 3,000 feet. Its chief 
rivers are the Ohio and Mississippi on its 
borders; and the Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Kentucky, Licking, and Green. 

The soil is mostly fertile, and contains 
some of the finest agricultural regions in 
North America, producing wheat, Indian 
corn, cotton, hemp, tobacco, and all the 
fruits of the warmer temperate regions. 
Herds of cattle find rich pasture, and 
millions of swine fatten in the woods. 
There are coal beds, some rich in oil, 
extending nearly across the state. There 
are also deposits of lead, iron, beautiful 
marbles, and salt. The limestone of K. is 
prolific in fossil remains of the elephant, 
mastodon, megalonyx, etc. These lime- 
stones also abound in caverns, the largest 
of which is the Mammoth Cave. 

The state is divided into 115 counties, 
and has for her principal centres of trade 
and population, Louisville, Frankfort, 
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Lexington, Maysvlile, Covington, Pa- 
ducah, Henderson, Columbus, and Hick- 
man. The principal public institutions 
are an asylum for deaf mutes at Danville; 
a state penitentiary at Frankfort; and 
two lunatic asylums, one at Lexington 
and the other at Hopkinsville. The 
most splendid public building is the new 
State Capitol at Frankfort, the dome of 
which is 225 feet high; erected at a cost 
of about $800,000. 


K., formerly a portion of the western 


territory of Virginia, was once the home 
of many powerful and warlike Indian 
tribes, from whose sanguinary contests 
arose its name, which signifies ‘‘the dark 
and bloody ground.” It was settled by 
Daniel Boone in 1769, organized as a 
territory in 1790, and admitted as a state 
in 1792. During the War of Secession, 
many of her citizens joined the Confed- 
erates, but on the whole the loyalty of 
the state to the Union was maintained. 


Killarney (ki/-lahr’ne). A town of Ire-_ 


land, County Kerry, with an extensive 
linen manufacture. Pop., 5,187. Near 
the town are the beautiful lakes of K., 
three in number—an Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Lake; the last named of which 
is the largest, and measures six miles in 
length by three broad. Here, too, is the 
island of Innisfallen, so celebrated for 
its exquisite loveliness of site and sur- 
roundings. On the west side of these 
lakes rise the highest mountains in Ire- 
land, and the scenery amid which they 
lie is distinguished for its romantic 
beauties. 


Knight (it). [From A. S. cntht.] A title 
of honor originally conferred upon every 
young man of rank after he was ad- 
mitted to the privilege of bearing arms. 
Those who were knighted on a field of 
battle bore the distinctively honorable 
appellation of knights-bannerets, but in 
more modern times, the title has be- 
come a merely civil and empty distinc- 
tion; one that in England “is more 
honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance,’’ being now-a-days chiefly confer- 
red upon persons who have distinguished 
themselves in some social, literary, or 
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artistic sense. The honor is conferred 
_ by the sovereign (or her deputy) touch- 
ing the recipient with a sword upon the 
shoulder as he kneels, bidding him rise 
“Str John,” or whatever his Christian 
name might be, and thereafter the pre- 
fix Sir attaches to his name; while 
his wife, by courtesy, assumes that of 
Lady. In this sense, the honors of a Kk. 
must not he confounded with those borne 
by a baronet, the latter rank being hered- 
itary, and one held in high estimation. 
Neither must the class of K. proper be 
confounded with the knights who derive 
their knighthood from their being mem- 
bers of an hefaldic order, such as that 
~ of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece, etc.; 
nor of a semireligious order, as the 
_ Knights-Hospitallers, etc. 


Korea (ko-re’ah). A kingdom on the 
- eastern coast of Asia, separated by the 
Strait of Korea from Japan. It has an 
_area of about 90,000 square miles, much 
~ of which is mountainous. Amnok, much 
the greatest river, is 175 miles long. 
Pop. estimated fromeight to ten millions. 
Seoul, the capital, on the Han River, 
has. a population of about 240,000. 
Down to recent times, K. has remained 
perfectly secluded. China has claimed 
rights of sovereignty since 2000 B. C. 
Japan has for several centuries made 
similar claims. In 1876 a treaty between 
Japan and China recognized the in- 
dependence of K. An insurrection 
broke out in 1894, during which a 
Chinese force was sent to assist the 
Korean King in its suppression. This 
Japan protested against as a violation 
of the treaty, and the dispute led to a 
war between China and Japan. During 
1895 there were serious political troubles 
in K., in which the queen was murdered. 


Lancaster (Jan’kas-ter). The name of 
a royal house of England, which com- 
menced with Edmund, son of Henry III. 
and brother of Edward I. who died in 
1296; and gave three kings to England: 
Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI. 
During the reign of the last-named king, 
broke out the feuds of York and Lancas- 
ter, which ended in the union of the two 
houses in the person of Henry VII. 


, 
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La Plata, Rio de (re’o da lah plah’tah), 
or River Pirate. A great river of South 
America, constituting the grand estuary 
formed by the united waters of the Pa- 
rana and Uruguay Rivers, a few miles 
north-west of the city of Buenos Ayres. 
Length, 200 miles; extreme width at its 
mouth (or between Maldonado on the 
north and Cape San Antonio on the 
south), 12s miles. Its navigation is 
much impeded by mud-shoals and sand- 
banks, and its safest and most accessible 
port is Monte Video. 


Lapland (/ép’land). The most arctic 
of European countries, partly in Russia 
and partly in Sweden, bounded north by 
the frozen ocean, east by the White Sea, 
south by Finland, and west by the Scan- 
dinavian Mountains, which divide it from 
Norway. Area, estimated at 150,000 
square miles. This hyperborean region 
forms generally a vast plain, intersected 
by ranges of lofty and snow-clad moun- 
tains, and almost covered by extensive 
forests of spruce and fir. The climate 
is excessively cold, and generally humid; 
in the brief summers, however, short 
snatches of sunny weather serve to ripen 
the few flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
which its soil permits to grow. The 
reindeer is the most valuable domestic 
animal; game is plentiful; and the waters 
teem with fish. 

The Lapps, or Laplanders (native 
name Same), are a people, it is supposed, 
of Tschondic (Finnish) origin; the origi- 
nal race, however, seems to have become 
in modern times greatly outnumbered 
by the] Finns proper, and members of 
other races of the Scandinavian family. 
They are swarthy and strongly built; are 
notorious thieves, and confirmed drunk- 
ards. They consist of two generic classes 
—the Reindeer Lapps, and the Fishing 
Lapps. Both speak a corrupt patois of 
the Finnish language; and in religion 
profess—the Russian Lapps, the faith of 
the Greek Church; the Swedish Lapps, 
that of the Lutheran. The capital of 
L. is Hammerfest. Pop. estimated at 
60,000, about one-sixth of whom are 
aborigines. 


Latium (la’she-tim). A country of 
Italy, lying between the Apennines and 
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the sea, and between Etruria and Cam- 
pania, inhabited by the Latin people. 
Alba was the ancient capital, but Rome 
afterwards, and in yet legendary times 
acquired the supremacy in the league. 
It was not, however, without a long 
struggle that this position was secured, 
but in the year 340 B. C., the Latins 
were finally forced to succumb, and 
their name remained only as a political 
distinction, and the designation of the 
vernacular language of Rome. 


Law’rence, St. A great river of North 
America forming a natural line of de- 
marcation between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, in con- 
nection with the chain of Great Lakes. 
Taking its rise in the St. Louis, an 
affluent of Lake Superior in the upper 
regions of the Huron country, the St. 
L. assumes different names at different 
stages of its course: viz., those of the 
St. Louts as far as Lake Superior; St. 
Mary between the latter and Lake 
Huron; St. Clair and Detrott, thence as 
far as Lake Erie; between lakes Erie 
and Ontario it is called the Niagara; 
from the latter lake to Montreal the 
Iroquois and Cataraqut; its course from 
Montreal to the Atlantic being the 
true St. L, strictly speaking. From its 
source to its embouchure, its length is 
fully 2,000 miles, and its basin is comput- 
ed to embrace an area of 500,000 square 
miles. Its width varies, being at Mon- 
treal (where it is spanned by the famous 
tubular Victoria bridge) 14 miles across; 
rt mile, opposite Quebec; below the last- 
named city it broadens out into a noble 
estuary, attaining, at the island of Anti- 
costi, a width of 350 miles. Its chief 
affluents are the Saguenay, Ottawa, and 
Richelieu, and on its banks are the 
flourishing cities of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Buffalo, Oswego, 
Prescott, Ogdensburg, etc. The tide 
ascends 432 miles up stream, and the 
river is navigable for ships of large 
tonnage as far as Montreal. In the 
winters its navigation is much impeded 
by ice, and is frequently closed alto- 
gether. Between the foot of Lake Onta- 
rio and the city of Rockville are the 
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picturesque Thousand Islands, with their 
attendant rapids. 

The GutF or St. LAWRENCE is a 
great arm of the North Atlantic Ocean, 
occupying the entire water area bound- 
ed east by Newfoundland, north by 
Labrador, south by the islands of Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward, and west 
by New Brunswick and the St. L. 
River. It contains, besides the islands 
just mentioned, those of Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group; and connects with 
the ocean by the Strait of Belleisle on 
the north, St. Paul Channel between 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland on the 
south-east, and the Gut of Canso separat- 
ing Nova Scotia from Cape Breton on 
the south. 


League, The. A political body organ- 
ized in France during the reign of 
Henri III., by the Roman Catholic 
faction, for the destruction of the grow- 
ing Protestant ascendency. At its head 
were the Guises, or princes of the house 
of Lorraine. Ultimately, they combined 
with their original project another— 
that of securing increasing power to 
Roman Catholicism by substituting 
Henri, Duke of Guise, in place of Henri 
III., upon the throne. In 1588, accord- 
ingly, the citizens of Paris rose against 
their sovereign on the so-called ‘‘ Day of 
the Barricades,’ compelled him to leave 
the capital, and formed the revolu- 
tionary government of ‘‘the Sixteen.” 
Eventually, however, and after the death 
of both the king and the duke, and the 
abjuration of Henri IV., the power of 
the League dwindled into insignificance. 


Legion (/é’jiin). [Fr., from L. legio.] 
A body of soldiers in the Roman army, 
consisting of different numbers at dif- 
ferent periods. In the Carthaginian 
war it was about 5,000; and after this 
it was increased to, in some cases, 
6,000 or 6,300; but the cavalry always 
remained the same. The number of 
L. kept in pay together also differed 
according to times and occasions. Each 
L. was divided into 10 cohorts, 30 
maniples, or 60 centuries; hence, if 
the century always consisted of 100 
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men, the L. would contain 6,000. The 
300 cavalry attached to a L. were 
divided into to turmz or troops, and 
each troop into 3 decurie, or bodies of 
‘ro men each. Originally, the L. was 
drawn up in three lines; the hastati, or 
first line, were young men in the flower 
of life, and were at first armed with 
spears (haste)—whence the name; the 
principes, or second line, were men in 
the prime of life; and the ¢trtari1, or 
third line, were veteran soldiers. To 
these were afterwards added the vel- 
ates or skirmishers. Each L. was, as it 
were, a separate army, having its cav- 
alry and light infantry, with the various 
warlike engines then in use; and this 
arrangement had so many advantages 
that it was revived by Napoleon I., 
who even made his L. to consist of the 
same number as the Roman; but his 
had the advantage of artillery. The 24 
_ triburi militwm were the chief officers 
of the L., and its principal standard 
was a silver or bronze eagle. 


Legion of Honor, The. An order con- 
ferred in recognition of military and 
civil merit, instituted by Napoleon I., 
while First Consul, May 19, 1802. It 
consists of different grades, as grand- 
crosses (of whom there are 80), grand- 
officers (500), officers (4,000), and legion- 
aries (whose number is not limited). 
The highest functionary is the chancellor. 
The splendid edifice erected in Paris 
during the first empire, and known as 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, after 
having been partially destroyed during 
the Communist outbreak of 1871, has 
since been rebuilt at the cost of the order, 
voluntary contributions of its members 
having been sent from all European 
countries. 


Leipzig (Jip’zig), or Lripsic. An im- 
portant commercial city of Germany, 
kingdom of Saxony, on the White Elster, 
20 miles south-east of Halle. Besides 
occupying an eminent position with 
regard to its manufactures, it is also a 
grand educational centre, and the great 
emporium of the book trade of central 
Europe. Historically, it is famous as 
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having been the scene of a series of the 
most sanguinary battles of modern 
times, fought Oct, 16-19, 1813, and in 
which Napoleon I. suffered a defeat 
which had the effect of freeing Germany 
from his armies. Pop., 455,089. 


Lepanto (le-pdn’to). [Anc. Naupactus, 
now called Epacto by the Greeks.] The 
chief town of the Greek eparchy of the 
same name, province of A‘tolia-Acar- 
nania, on the Gulf of Lepanto.—The 
Gulf of Lepanto (or Corinth) has given its 
name to one of the greatest conflicts 
of modern times. Philip II., the Pope, 
and the Venetians, entered, in 1570, 
into a league against the Turkish sultan, 
Selim, who threatened to invade Italy; 
the opposing armaments met in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, and after a most furious 
battle, which was maintained on both 
sides with invincible bravery, the allies 
gained a complete victory, the Turks 
having lost 25,000 men killed, and 10,- 
ooo taken prisoners. 


Liberia (Ji-be’re-ah). Asmallrepublican 
state of Western Africa, occupying that 
part of the coast of North Guinea which 
is between the river San Pedro on the 
south-east, and the Jong River. Length, 
600 miles; and breadth interiorward, 50 
miles. It is divided into four counties, 
with Monrovia as its capital, at the 
mouth of the St. Paul River. The prin- 
cipal exports are coffee, sugar, palm oil, 
camphor, indigo, ivory, gold dust, etc. 
The population consists of 20,000 “‘Amer- 
ico-Liberians”’ (immigrants from Amer- 
ica and their descendants) and 600,- 
ooo aborigines. The first settlement 
was formed by free negro colonists from 
the United States, at Cape Mesurado, 
in 1820. The colony became an inde- 
pendent republic in 1847. The consti- 
tution and government are based upon 
the model of those of the United States. 


Lisbon (/iz’biin). [Port. Lisboa] A 
city of Portugal, capital of that kingdom, 
and of the province Estremadura, near 
the mouth of the Tagus. Built along 
the slopes of a series of hills, £., as seen 
from the water, presents a highly ornate 
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and picturesque appearance. It was 
almost destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1755; but the ruined part has been 
handsomely rebuilt, and contains many 
beautiful edifices, including numerous 
churches and convents. The harbor is 
one of the finest in the world, and will 
accommodate 1,000 ships with the 
greatest safety. L.is the seat of an active 
commerce. Pop. in 1900, 357,000. 


Liverpool (/iv’tir-pool). An important 
fortified seaport, borough, and commer- 
cial emporium of England, County 
Lancaster, on the estuary of the Mersey, 
32 miles west by south of Manchester. 
This place constitutes the grand entre- 
pot of the trade with the United States, 
and possesses shipping interests on a 
gigantic scale. The famous docks here, 
nine miles in length, and unsurpassed 
with regard to massiveness of construc- 
tion and extent of accommodation, were 
constructed at a cost of $65,000,000. L. 
is the main channel of intercommunica- 
tion by steam between England and the 
United States. Pop. in 1901, 684,947. 


Loffoden Islands (/o-j0’d’n). A group 
lying off the coast of Norway. They 
consist of five pretty large, and a number 
of small islands, all bleak, mountainous, 
and with but scanty vegetation; and 
owe their sole importance to the valuable 
fisheries which lie around. Near the 
southernmost of the group is the danger- 
ous vortex known as the Maelstrom. 
Pop., 4,000. 


Lombardy (liim’bdr-de). [It. Lombar- 
dia.| A large region and former king- 
dom of Northern Italy, now embraced by 
the provinces of Brescia, Como, Berga- 
mo, Cremona, Milan, Mantua, Pavia, and 
Sondrio. Properly speaking, its surface 
consists of the basin of the Po only, 
although the name has commonly been 
extended so as to include the entire 
country between the Alps on the north, 
and Tuscany on the south. 

This fertile belt of country, first peo- 
pled by the Siculi, became afterwards 
the successive prey of the C&lte, the 
Etruscans, and the Gauls, which latter 
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people named it Gallia Cisalpina. Later 
it passed under control of the Heruli, 
Ostrogoths, and Longobardi—from which 
last-named the name L. derives. In 
843 it was created a separate kingdom, 
but was not entirely severed from the 
Frankish monarchy till 888. From this 
time it was ruled by its own kings till 
961, when it was annexed to the German 
Empire. 

Out of the wrecks of the old inde- 
pendent kingdom now arose a number 
of independent duchies, as Friuli, Man- 


tua, Susa, Piedmont, etc., and soon 
afterwards the republics of Venice, 
Genoa, Milan, and Pavia. Later on, 


civil discords and the feuds of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines kept the coun- 
try in a state of turmoil and stag- 
nation. Then followed the history of 
the various oligarchies (so-called repub- 
lics) of the great cities. In 1748, how- 
ever, the country passed under Austrian 
rule; and, in 1796, it was converted by 
Bonaparte into the Transpadine Re- 
public; incorporated with the Cispadane 
Republic, 1797; with the Italian Repub- 
lic, 1802; and with the kingdom of Italy 
1805. 

In 1815 the great powers of Europe 
created L. into the so-called Kingdom 
of Lombardo-Venetia, and transferred it 
to Austria in exchange for her territories 
in the Netherlands. Finally, after sev- 
eral revolts against the Austrian rule, L. 
became, by the Treaty of Villa-Franca, 
1859, a Sardinian province, and, at 
length, a unit of the new kingdom of 
Italy, 1866. 


London § (liin’diin). [L. Londinium; 
Fr. Londres.| The metropolis of the 
British Empire, and with respect to 
extent, wealth, commerce, and popula- 
tion, the most important city in the 
civilized world. It lies in the valley 
of the Thames, a river that intersects 
it in a great measure, dividing it, so to 
speak, between the county of Middlesex 
on the north, and that of Surrey on the 
south, the maximum portion being 
absorbed by the Middlesex side. In 
its limits are included, besides the city 
of L. proper, the city and liberties of 
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Westminster, and the parliamentary 
boroughs of the Tower Hamlets, Fins- 
bury, Hackney, Marylebone, Southwark, 
Lambeth, Chelsea, and Kensington. The 
metropolitan area of L. embraces an 
area of 687 square miles, equivalent to 
a square of territory of 264 miles to 
the side. London bridge (one of a 
series of 14 which span the river between 
its northern and southern portions) 
marks the inland limit of the port of 
L., Which embraces the river thence 
downward to Blackwall, a distance of 
between six and .seven miles. Upon 
either side are commodious docks for the 
reception of shipping—the whole occupy- 
ing an area of about 450 acres. 

The West End is the court and 
fashionable quarter, and the centre of 
British art, taste, and intelligence; the 
City, on the other hand, is the grand 
pivot around which revolves the chief 
commercial and monetary interests of 
_the trading world at large. To attempt 
* any enumeration of the chief buildings 
of this ‘‘Modern Babylon’’—(as it has 
not inaptly been called) would be out 
of place here; and, indeed, its prominent 
characteristic is to be found, not so 
much in particular examples of archi- 
tectural display, as in the general 
diffusion of wealth and industry over 
so great a pace. Besides its immense 
seaward commerce, reaching to every 
quarter of the globe, and the vast in- 
land traffic of which it is the seat, i: 
is also a great manufacturing’ centre, 
involving the fabrication of almost 
every known article of utility and 
luxury. 

L. appears to have been a place of 
importance as far back as the time of 
the Roman Emperor Nero; later it be- 
came the capital of the East Saxon 
kingdom; later yet, of the entire mon- 
archy—dating its original charter of 
civil and municipal liberty from the 
time of the Norman Conquest. It was 
constituted the capital of England by 
Alfred the Great. The White Tower, 
in the Tower of London, was built by 
William the Conqueror; and_ West- 
minster Hall was founded by William 
Rufus. The Great Fire of L. (in which 
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about five-sixths of the then existing 
city were destroyed) occurred in 1666, 
the year after the Great Plague. Dur- 
ing the last century, both the extent 
and the population of L. have vastly 
increased, though the population of the 
city itself has diminished. The Pop. of 
the city in 1901 was 4,536,063. 


Long Parliament, The (pdr’le-mént). 
The name given to a session of the 
English Parliament which sat for the 
unprecedented period of 13 years— 
¥640-53,—until its final dissolution by 
Cromwell. During its existence occur- 
red the Civil War, the death of Charles 
I., and the inauguration of a brief re- 
publican form of government. 


Lorraine (lér-rdn’). The name of a 
former sovereign duchy of West-Central 
Europe, and primarily a section of the 
German Empire. In 491, it became 
annexed to the Frankish Kingdom, 
and was erected into an independent 
state in 916; divided in 959 between 
France and Germany. In 1044 Upper 
L. became an Alsatian duchy till its 
absorption by the French crown in 
1766. Lower L., after its annexation 
to the German Empire, subsequently 
constituted a portion of the Nether- 
lands, and is now divided between 
Holland and Belgium. The French 
province of L., after the Revolution, 
became merged in the departments 
Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, Vosges, and 
some of the cantons of the Lower 
Rhine. That tract of country known 
as German L.,lying between Metz and 
Vosges, was ceded by France after the 
war with Germany, 1870-71, and now 
forms a division of the united Prussian 
province of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Louisiana (loo-e-ze-ah’nah). A south- 
central state of the American Union, 
bounded north by Arkansas, east by 
Mississippi, south-east and south by the 
Gulf of Mexico, and west by Texas. Max- 
imum length, 292 miles; average breadth, 
250 miles—embracing an area of 41,- 
346 square miles, or 26,461,440 acres. 
L. possesses a seaboard estimated at 
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1,256 miles, cut into by numerous bays, 
inlets and bayous. The surface is low 
and level—so low, indeed, that in 
many of the southern districts the 
lands become submerged during high 
tides of the rivers. West of the Miss- 
issippi, however, the surface rises into 
gentle acclivities trending north-west. 
The delta of the Mississippi, being in 
no place more than 1o feet above sea 
level, is throughout its full extent 
subject to periodical inundations.. That 
great river forms the eastern boundary 
of the state for 150 miles, or as far south 
as its junction with the Red River; 
thence it takes a south-easterly course 
for a distance of 220 miles more. 

L. is rich in minerals, but so far her 
resources in regard to mining operations 
have been taken only little advantage 
of. In the southern part of the state 
the soil is exceptionally rich, and pro- 
duces immense crops of cotton, sugar, 
and rice—in fact it may be considered 
as perhaps the richest agricultural 
region in the United States. The cli- 
mate on the whole is healthful, save in 
the heats of summer, when the maleria 
of the lagoon districts extends its in- 
fluence through the river basins; the 
yellow fever, too, makes almost peri- 
odical visitations to New Orleans and 
its surroundings. The state is excel- 
lently well watered, and in the western 
and south-western sections extensive 
grass prairies extend as far asthe Texan 
frontier. The vegetation met with is 
chiefly of a semitropical nature, and 
almost unexcelled in its variety and 
luxuriance. 

The chief centres of trade and popula- 
tion are New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
(the capital), Shreveport, Bayou Sara, 
Natchitoches, Donaldsonville, Plaque- 
mine, Algiers, and Carrollton. Educa- 
tion is well and liberally cared for; 
public schools being established through- 
out the state without regard to dif- 
ferences of creed or color. Religious 
provision obtains in a corresponding 
ratio; and such various public institu- 
tions as inseparably belong to a free 
and flourishing community are found on 
a scale commensurate with the public 
needs. 
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The settlement of L. dates from 1699, 
when the French explorer, Iberville, 
after having navigated the Mississippi 
to its mouth, founded there a colony, 
which in 1712 received a charter from 
Louis XIV. Six years afterwards the 
city of New Orleans rose into existence. 
In 1762 the colony was made over to 
Spain, to be regained by France dur- 
ing the consulate of Napoleon. In 
1803 it was purchased by the United 
States for the sum of $15,000,000, 
and thenceforward till 1811 embraced 
within its limits as a territory a wide 
sweep of the regions lying immediately 
around it. In 1811 a constitution was 
granted; and in the following year the 
present State of L. (then known as the 
Territory of Orleans) was admitted a 
member of the National Confederation. 
During the war with England, her soil 
was the theatre of martial operations, 
which, culminating in the battle of 
New Orleans, virtually put a stop to 
the war. After seceding from the 
Union, Jan. 25, 1861, L. again witnessed 
and suffered from the acts and effects 
of war; and it was not until June 25, 
1868, that she was again admitted into 
the sisterhood of States. 


Lu’beck. A city and former Hanse town 
of Germany, capital of a territory of 
same name, on the Trave, at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Libeck in the Baltic, 
36 miles north-east of Hamburg. This 
is one of the most important commercial 
places in Northern Germany, though 
not so much so as anciently, when, in 
1421, it ranked as the chief city of the 
Hanseatic League. Its present trade 
is principally carried on with the north 
and west of Europe. L., after belong- 
ing to Saxony (1158) and to Denmark 
(1201), became a free city in 1226. 
In 1806 it was sacked by the French, and 
held by them between the years 1810— 
13.—The Territory or LUBECK com- 
prises an area of 107 square miles, 
embracing a sweep of country immedi- 
ately surrounding the city. 


Lydia (/id’e-ah). A tormer region of 
Asia Minor, having Ionia on the west, 
Caria on the south, east Phrygia, and 
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north Mysia. Its original inhabitants, 
a people of Semitic extraction, were 
expelled by the Lydians, a Carian race, 
about 720 B. C., who gave their name 
to their new acquisition. L. is rich in 
mineral wealth—the famed Pactolus 
with its golden sands flowing through 
it—and seems to have reached its acme 
of prosperity under the Mermnade 
dynasty founded by Gyges, and ter- 
minating in Croesus 700-546 B. C. 


Lyon (Eng. pron. /a’tinz; Fr. le’dn[g]). 
[Anc. Lugdunum.] A great manufactur- 
ing city and commercial emporium of 
France, capital department Rhone, at 
the point of junction of the Rhone and 
Sadne 172 miles north north-west of 
Marseilles. It is replete with fine archi- 
tectural features, and its quays, 28 in 
number, are among the finest in Europe. 
L. is strongly fortified, and from her 
peculiarly favorable geographical posi- 
. tion has now become the chief trading 
centre of the south of France, and also 
of Switzerland. The leading manufac- 
tures are silks, velvets, etc., which form 
an interest of vast importance, the prod- 
ucts of these looms being celebrated the 
world over. L. dates from about 42 B.C. 


Pop. in 1901, 453,145. 


Macedonia (mds-e-do’ne-ah). [Freq. 
abbrev. into Macepon.] A famous coun- 
try of ancient Greece, which, in the 
time of Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, embraced the entire region bound- 
ed north by the Scardian Mountains, 
west by Epirus and Illyria, east by the 
river Nestos, and south by Thessaly— 
occupying the greater portion of the 
present Turkish provinces of Salonika 
and Roumelia. Its capital was Pella. 
The Persians reduced M. 490 B. C., 
and held it till 479, when it reverted to 
its ancient line of kings. Under Philip 
its boundaries were greatly enlarged, and 
Alexander the Great made it the nucleus 
of a vast and powerful empire. Along 
with Greece, it ultimately passed under 
the Roman sway, B. C. 148. 


Madagascar (mdd-a-gds’kdr). A large 
island of Africa, lying to the south-east 
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of that continent in the Indian Ocean, 
extending over an area estimated at 
234,400 square miles. It is 1,030 miles 
in length, and 360 miles at its greatest 
breadth. Its coasts are, generally, low 
and level, but in the interior, especially 
towards the north, south, and east, 
the surface becomes hilly and even 
mountanious, culminating at Ankaratra, 
a summit 11,000 feet above sea level. 
The soil is very generally fertile, with 
rich pasturage, and magnificent forests 
abounding in valuable trees and’ medic- 
inal plants. The other products are 
rice, sugar, silk, cotton, indigo, cocoa, 
pepper, and fruits. Its mineralogical 
aspect presents extensive yields of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal. The 
principal manufactures are jewelry, trin- 
kets, curiosities, laces, carpets, cotton 
stufis, etc. Quite an active import and 
export trade is carried on in native 
produce and fabricated articles. The 
capital is Tantanario. 

This island first became of importance 
as regards its relations with the outside 
world, in 1810, when the chief of a 
tribe of Hovas made himself sovereign 
under the title of Radama I. He soon 
entered into an alliance with the Eng- 
lish; [but this advance towards a con- 
nection with European civilization was 
checked during a term of succeeding 
years following the elevation to the 
throne of Queen Ranavolo I., 1828. 
That monarch, dying in 1861, was suc- 
ceeded by her son, Radama II., who en- 
tered into a treaty of amity and com- 
merce with France. His queen, Rosa- 
herina, who succeeded him in 1865, 
embraced Christianity in 1869. The 
government of Ranavalona III., a queen 
who acceded in 1883, got into hostile 
relations, in 1894, with the French, who 
invaded her kingdom, and after encoun- 
tering great difficulties took Antanana- 
rivo, the capital, Sept. 29, 1895, peace 
followed, and a rigorous French protec- 
torate was established, the queen retain- 
ing her throne. Pop., 3,500,000. 


Madrid (mdd-rid’). [Ancient Mantua 
Carpetanorum.| <A fine city of Spain, 
of which kingdom it is the capital, on 
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the Manzanares, 39 miles north by 
east of Toledo. It is walled, is built 
in an oblong form, has many handsome 
modernized streets, squares, and prome- 
nades, and contains many elegant public 
edifices, prominent among which are the 
Royal Palace, and several magnificent 
churches. JZ. possesses some excellent 
academies and literary and scientific 
institutions, and has manufactures of 
carpets, porcelain, paper, hats, jewelry, 
silks, etc. It derived its present name 
from the Moors who occupied it in 1109. 
Under Philip II., it became the Spanish 
metropolis; was held by the French 
1808-12, and again entered by them 
02623. Pop. 1897, 512,150. 


Maggiore, Lake (mdd-jo’ra), or Lo- 
CARNA. [Ancient Lacus Verbanus.] A 
considerable expanse of water in North- 
ern Italy, lying partly within the latter, 
and partly included in the Swiss canton 
of Ticino. Length, 40 miles; mean 
breadth, three miles. It receives the 
rivers Tresa and Ticino, and its surface is 
dotted with several islands, chief among 
them being the Borromean group— 
one of which, /sola Bella, is renowned 
for its exquisite beauty of location 
and surroundings. 


Maine, the most eastern state of the 
American Union, is bounded north and 
north-west by Lower Canada, and south 
and south-east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Length, 320 miles; maximum breadth, 
160 miles. Area, 31,766 square miles. 
-The shores of this state are deeply 
indented by inlets and arms of the sea, 
presenting a succession of excellent 
harbors, and fringed with numerous 
islands. The surface is very generally 
hilly, rising in the north and north-west 
into the summits of Mounts Katahdin, 
Bigelow, and Abraham, while the Green 
Mountains form a considerable barrier 
between it and Canada. 

M. is admirably watered, the chief 
rivers being the Kennebec, Penobscot, 
Sebasticook, Saco, and Androscoggin, 
with their tributaries. The St. Croix 
River separates a great portion of the 
state from New Brunswick, The prin- 


cipal lakes are those of Moosehead, 
Grand, Schoodic, Umbagog, and Chesun- 
cook. The soil in the neighborhood 
of the ocean is in general poor and 
sandy, but that on the banks of the 
rivers—particularly the Kennebec and 
Penobscot—is everything that might be 
desired both for tillage and pasturage. 
The northern part is covered with dense 
forests, chiefly pine, fir, and birch afford- 
ing an almost inexhaustible supply of 
timber for home use and exportation. 
The cereals, flax, pulse, etc., consti- 
tute the chief agricultural products. 
The minerals comprise marble, iron, and 
lead; mining is, however, but little 
attended to. The fisheries are most 
extensive and lucrative; and shipbuild- 
ing forms a staple industry. 

M. is divided into 16 counties, with 
Augusta (the capital), Portland, Bath, 
Bangor, Saco, Rockland, Belfast, Lewis- 
ton, etc., as the chief towns. Education 
has throughout the state most ample 
development; and institutions of a 
social, religious and philanthropic char- 
acter exist in accordance with the ratio 
of her wealth and population. 

iM. owes its earliest discovery to the 
Northmen in 990. No settlement, how- 
ever, was effected by Europeans till 
after the second voyage of the naviga- 
tor Sebastian Cabot, in 1498. In 1604 
a French colony established itself on 
the St. Croix River, and in 1607 an 
English expedition, sent out by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, explored the region 
between 39° and 44°, and attempted to 
found a settlement. Capt. John Smith, 
in 1614, took possession of the country 
lying between Cape Cod and Monheyan 
Island, and gave it the name of New 
England. In 1620, M. was granted by 
royal charter to the Plymouth Company, 
which body transferred the territory 
lying between the Kennebec and Mer- 
rimac Rivers to Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and Capt. John Mason. In 1625, the 
European settlements along the rivers 
suffered from a war carried on with 
the Indians. After undergoing various 
changes of proprietorship, the colony, 
in 1686, was handed over to Massa- 
chusetts, a grant confirmed to the latter 
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province in 1691. In 1820 M. was ad- 
mitted into the community of American 
States. A controversy respecting the 
north-eastern boundary of M., which 
threatened to produce war with England, 
was settled by a compromise of claims 
in 1842. 


Malays (mdl’az). An Asiatic race of 
people who inhabit the numerous coun- 
tries and islands which lie between 
China and the peninsula of Hindostan. 
They form a distinct branch of the 
human family, are in complexion of a 
deep brown, in disposition cunning and 
treacherous, profess a kind of modified 
Mohammedanism, and, intellectually 
speaking, are above the standard of other 
Asiatic. races. 


Mal’ay, East’ern, or IN’pIAN ARCHI- 
pEL‘aco. A group consisting of an 
immense number of islands lying be- 
tween the tropics, and surrounded by 
the China Sea and the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. This archipelago is 
geographically distributed over five di- 
visions: the first of which includes Java, 
Sumatra, the western portion of Borneo, 
Billiton, Madura, etc.; the second, Cele- 
bes, Timor, the eastern part of Borneo, 
Flores, etc.; the third, Ceram, Gillolo, 
_the Aru Isles, Papua, etc.; the fourth, 
the north-eastern section of Borneo, the 
Sooloos, Mindanao, etc.; and the fifth, 
the major number of the Philippine 
Islands. 


Malay Peninsula, The (mdl’a pe-nin'- 
su-lah). A long and narrow territorial 
division of South-eastern Asia, bounded 
west by the Gulf of Siam and the China 
Sea, and west by the Bay of Bengal 
and Strait of Malacca. Area, 35,000 
square miles. It embraces part of the 
British province of Tenasserim, of Lower 
Siam, and of the so-called Straits Settle- 
ments, belonging to the English, includ- 
ing Quedah. It exports tin, gold dust, 
spices, timber and fruits. Pop., 200,000. 


Malta (maul’tah). [Ancient Melita.] An 
island in the Mediterranean, belonging 
to England, situate 62 miles south-west 
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of Cape Passaro. Area, including the 
adjacent island of Gozo, 115 square 
miles. 7. possesses one of the finest 
harbors in the world, with such an even 
depth that the largest vessels may an- 
chor alongside the very shore, form- 
ing an admirable station for a fleet. 
The surface of the island is generally 
flat, the soil fertile and highly cultivated, 
producing the cereals, cotton, etc. The 
capital is Valetta. 

Of this island we find mentioned at 
a very early date, the Phoenicians 
being said to have colonized it in the 
16th century B.C. It was next possess- 
ed alternately by the Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. It is mentioned 
by St. Paul as the scene of his’ ship- 
wreck. After being occupied by the 
Saracens and the Sicilians, the emporer, 
Charles V., granted M., with Gozo and 
Tripoli, in perpetual sovereignty to the 
Knights of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, subsequently expelled by the 
Turks from their stronghold at Rhodes, 
1530. M. has sustained many sieges; 
that of 1565, when s50,o0o Turks per- 
ished, being the most memorable. It 
remained in the possession of the Knights 
until 1798, when the Grand-Master sur- 
rendered it to the French.. Two years 
later, after a long siege, it was taken b 
the English, who have since kept it. M. 
is one of the strongest places in Europe, 
has an extensive arsenal and dockyard, 
and is the chief station of the British 
Mediterranean fleet. 


Mantua (mdn’tu-ah). [It. Mantova.] 
An ancient strongly-fortified and hand- 
some city of Northern Italy, capital of 
a province of same name, on the Mincio, 
21 miles south-west of Cremona. It 
became the seat of an independent 
duchy in 1328; was taken by the 
Austrians in 1718; by the French in 
1796; and again held by the Austrians 
from 1814 till 1866. The poet Virgil 
was born there. Pop., 28,197. 


Man, Isle of (-i-). [Ancient Mona.| 
An island of Great Britain, lying mid- 
way between the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. Area, 280 square miles. 
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Surface, elevated and mountainous. Cap- 
ital, Castletown. Douglas is, however, 
the principal place, having a monopoly 
of all the commerce of the island. The 
I. of M. at one time belonged to the 
dukes of Athol, who sold it to the Eng- 
lish government; but it still possesses 
its own legal jurisdiction and privileges, 
and is governed by a legislature called 
the House of Keys, quite independent 
of the British Crown. Its language, the 
Manx, is a branch of the Celtic. Pop., 
144,430. 


Manila (mdn-il/lah), or MANILLA. A 
seaport of the island of Luzon, capital 
of the Philippines, situated near the 
mouth of the river Passig, at the head 
of a bay of same name. It possesses 
an excellent harbor, and carries on a 
large and important commerce with 
Europe, the United States and China. 
The climate is healthful on the whole, 
but the place is subject to earthquakes, 
the last of which, in 1863, was the 
cause of serious loss of life—In Manila 
Bay,on May 1,1898,Admiral Dewey with 
six warships, the Olympia (flagship), 
Boston, Baltimore, Petrel, Raleigh, and 
Concord, destroyed Spain’s Asiatic 
Squadron, 13 vessels, under Admiral 
Montejo: Isla de Cuba, Isla de Luzon, 
Castilla, Don Antonio de Ulloa, Don 
Juan de Austria, Reina Cristina, Callao, 
E] Cano, El Correo, General Lezo, Her- 
cules, Marques del Duero, Rapido; also 
the navy yard and nine batteries. Amer- 
ican loss, eight wounded and about 
$5,000 damage to ships. Spanish loss, 
about 1,200 killed or wounded and some 
$6,000,000 in vessels destroyed or cap- 
tured. Pop. in 1902, 297,154. 


Manitoba (mdn-e-to'bah). [Formerly 
known as the Ked River Settlement.] 
A province of the Dominion of Canada, 
to the south-west and east of Lake 
Winnipeg. It was a portion of the vast 
territories formerly held by the Hudson 
Bay Company, but passed, with the 
rest of those territories, under the direct 
control of the British Government in 
1869, and, in 1870, was admitted as a 
province into the Dominion of Canada. 
The soil of the province is extremely 
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rich, and is well adapted to the growth 
of wheat, vegetables and root crops. 
The natural grasses of the country are 
also very nutritious, and are particularly 
favorable for fattening stock of all 
kinds. The completion of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway connects the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts, furnishes an 
outlet for its agricultural produce, and 
gives an important impetus to the 
development of the province. The cap- 
ital, and the residence of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, is Winnipeg. The area 
of the province is computed at 64,066 
square miles, and its population in 1891 
was 152,506. 


Mar’mora, Sea of. [Ancient Propon- 
tis.] A small body of water, forming 
the intervening sea between the nearest 
points of South-eastern Europe and 
Western Asia, communicating with the 
Black Sea by the Bosphorus, and with the 
fEgean Sea by the Strait of Dardanelles. 
It is of an irregular oval shape, often in- 
denting the Asiatic coast, the Gulf of 
Ismid extending 30 miles inland. Its 
principal island, that of Marmora, has 
noted quarries of marble and alabaster. 
Length, 135 miles; breadth, 45 miles. 


Marseille (mdr-sdal), [ancient Masstlia], 
the principal of French seaports, and 
the most flourishing commercial em- 
porium in the south of Europe, capital 
of the department Bouches-du-Rhdne, 
is situate on the eastern shore of a bay 
of the Gulf of Lyon, 60 miles north- 
west of Toulon. It is environed land- 
ward by a semicircle of lofty hills, and 
has two excellent harbors protected 
by strongly fortified works. The trad- 
ing relations of M/. embrace all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean as far as the Levant, as well as the 
United States, West Indies, the British 
Empire and the north of Europe. Her 
manufacturing interests are also ex- 
tensive. This place, one of the most 
ancient towns in France, dates its rise 
from an Ionian colony, about 600 B. 
C. Pop. in 1901, 494,769. 


Maryland (ma’re-ltind). The northern- 
most of the southern section of states 
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which form the American Union, bound- 
ed on the north by Pennsylvania, west 
and south-west by the two Virginias, 
east by Delaware, and south-east by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Maximum length, 196 
miles; breadth, from 120 to five. Total 
area, 11,124 square miles, or 7,119,360 
acres, of which 9,356 square miles, or 
5,987,840 acres, are water surface. 

This state is separated into two dis- 
tinct natural divisions by the upper 
estuary of the Chesapeake Bay, the west- 
ern one of which is by far the largest, 
most cultivated, and most populated. 
The land on either side, respectively 
known as the East Shore and the West 
Shore, is intersected in all directions 
by considerable rivers, and by inlets 
of the sea; chief among the former 
being the Patuxent, Patapsco, and 
Susquehanna (on the west shore), and 
the Nanticoke, Choptank, and Chester 
Rivers (on the east shore). In the 
north-west a long, narrrow strip of terri- 
tory juts out between Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, from the latter of which 
states it is divided by a spur of the Alle- 
ghanies. More to the east, the South 
Mountain offshoot of the Blue Ridge 
chain cuts through M. from Virginia into 
Pennsylvania. With the exception of 
these hilly tracts, the surface of the state 
presents quite generally a uniform level, 
with gradual acclivities towards the 
north. - 

The soil, on the whole, is highly 
fertile, producing the principal cereals 
in abundance, together with tobacco, 
hemp, flax, sorghum, and a rich assort- 
ment of fruits. As a tobacco-growing 
state, M. takes high rank in the Union. 
The mineral wealth of M. is great; large 
quantities of coal and iron are annually 
minedand exported, besides which gneiss, 
copper, limestone, marbles, etc., are 
found in rich abundance. 

Commercially, M. holds a high place 
among the states of the Republic in 
point of manufactures and exportation 
of general produce; and her flourishing 
position in this respect is in no little 
measure due to the advantages accruing 
from her wonderful facilities of water 
communication, as well as from an 
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admirably located and organized rail- 
way system. The chief centres of trade 
and population are Baltimore, Annapolis 
(the capital), Frederick, Cumberland, 
Havre de Grace, Elkton, Easton, etc. 
The chief seminaries of high education 
comprise Johns Hopkins University, 
Maryland University, and St. Mary’s; 
Baltimore, Loyola, St. John’s, and 
Washington Colleges. The principal 
religious communions are those of the 
Roman Catholic and Methodists. 

M.., first settled in 1631, by a body of 
Virginian adventurers under Captain 
Clayborne, received its first permanent 
colonization in 1634, under a charter 
granted by Charles I. to Lord Baltimore, 
who thereupon became its Lord Pro- 
prietary. During the course of years 
troubles arose, having their origin in 
religious animosities, which lasted, with 
some slight intermissions, till about 
the beginning of the 18th century. 
In 1729 Baltimore took its rise, and 
thenceforward the prosperity of the 
colony progressed with rapid strides. 
M. participated in the struggle for 
national independence; and her soil, 
in 1812-14, suffered severely from the 
operations of the British forces. The 
Civil War also caused it to become a 
battle-ground, and the State’s sympa- 
thies with the Confederates compelled 
the occupation of her territory by a 
strong Union force which laid it under 
martial law. 


Massachusetts (mdis-sah-choo’sétz). In 
New England, an eastern state of the 
American Union, bounded north by New 
Hampshire and Vermont, east and 
south-east by the Atlantic Ocean, south 
by Vineyard Sound, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and west by New York. 
Length, east to west, 170 miles; breadth, 
from 47 to a maximum of 110 miles. 
Area, 7,800 square miles, or 4,992,000 
acres. 

The surface of M. presents three 
natural and diverse configurations. For 
some distance inland from the coast 
line the country presents a somewhat 
level appearance, rising gradually into 
a hilly region, which latter takes up 
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the more central division of the state 
territory, and is characterized by con- 
siderable valleys intersected by rivers, 
and by great areas of land occupied 
by pine barrens. The extreme west- 
ern section of M., lying beyond the 
Connecticut River, forms quite a moun- 
tainous tract of country, with the 
Housatonic Valley lying between the 
- Hoosac Mountains and the Taconic 
range, which latter constitutes the 
line of frontier dividing the state from 
her western neighbor of New York. 
Besides the Connecitcut, above men- 
tioned, the principal rivers draining M. 
are the Merrimac, Housatonic, Nashua, 
Taunton, Blackstone, Charles, Chicopee, 
Westfield, and Deerfield. At the south- 
eastern extremity of the state lies the 
horn-shaped peninsula occupied by Barn- 
stable county, and terminating at Cape 
Cod, with Cape Cod Bay on the north 
between: it and Plymouth county, and 
south Nantucket Island and Sound, 
and the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
and Vineyard Sound. WM.: has isolated 
mountain summits of considerable ele- 
vation, as those of Mounts Holyoke, 
Tom, Greylock, Wachusett, and Wash- 
ington. The soil in general is poor, 
though the most has been made of it 
by careful cultivation; exceptions, how- 
ever, must be made in favor of the 
Housatonic and Connecticut Valleys, 
where the land is naturally rich and 
spontaneously fertile. 

M. is preéminently a state ranking 
among the foremost in the Union in 
point of manufacturing enterprise and 
development; for in the production of 
textile fabrics she stands at the head 
of American industry. Boots and shoes, 
machinery, clothing, paper, etc., also 
stand high on the list of her staple 
manufactures. The fisheries — notably 
those of the cod and mackerel—employ 
a large amount of labor and capital, 
though of late years this department 
of commercial industry has been ori the 
decline. 

M. is more liberally provided with 
large towns than any other American 
state. Foremost among these are thé 
capital, Boston, with its outlying sub- 
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urbs of Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge, 
and Roxbury; Lynn, Lawrence, New- 
buryport, Salem, Beverly, Lowell, Wor- 
cester, New Bedford, Fall River, Spring- 
field, Holyoke, Somerville, etc. The 
repute of M. as regards educational 
diffusion and advancement has become 
national. Harvard College, the ‘Cam- 
bridge” of America, is her offspring and 
her pride, and to this state must be 
credited the honor of first instituting 
that system of public schools which 
has now made such giant progress 
throughout the Union at large. The 
religious, philanthropic and intellectual 
requirements of her citizens are amply 
provided for in every kind and partic- 
ular. The railroad interests throughout 
the state are extended upon a grand 
scale, and yearly enlarging their sphere 
of action. 

M. was colonized by a party of Eng- 
lish emigrants who landed at Plymouth 
in 1620, and who are spoken of in history 
as the ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers.’”’ In 1692 the 
government became incorporated with’ 
that of Maine. In the intervening 
period, however, a war of three years 
with the native King Philip much barred . 
the progress of the new settlements. 
M. initiated the movement in opposition 
to the obnoxious Stamp Act, 1770-4, 
and bore much of the brunt of the 
earlier warfare of the Revolution. In 
1786, the so-called Shays’ Rebellion for 
some time disturbed the tranquillity 
of the State. Finally, MM. nobly con- 
tributed, by her sacrifices in men and 
money, to the success of the National 
arms in the War of Secession. 


Mecca (mék’kah), the ‘Holy City” 
of the Mohammedan world, lies in 
Arabia, province El-Héjaz, 5: miles 
east of Djeddah and 270 south-east of 
Medina. It is a handsomely built place, 
situated on a long, narrow, sandy valley, 
with, however, only one public building 
of importance—the Betullah, or famous 
mosque of El-Haram, 350 feet long, 
300 wide, supported by colonnades, and 
roofed in by numerous small pillared 
cupolas. Within this mosque is the 
venerated Caaba. MM. is the birthplace 
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of Mohammed (Mahomet), the prophet 
of Islam. In consequence of the rapidly 
decreasing number of pilgrims who 
annually visit the Caaba, the popula- 
tion has fallen off considerably of late, 
from about 100,000 to about 30,000. 


Mediterranean Sea, The (med-e-tér-ra’- 
ne-an). A great inland sea, separating the 
continent of Europe from that of Africa 
and,part of Western Asia; connecting 
by the Straits of Gibraltar at its west- 
ern extremity with the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the north-east with the Sea of 
Mormora by the channel of the Darda- 
nelles, and thence by the Bosphorus 
with the Euxine. Extreme length, 
2,300 miles; maximum breadth, 1,200 
miles. Estimated area, 690,000 square 
miles. Various portions of its surface 
take other names, as the Ligurian, 
Tyrrhenian, Ionian, Candian, A‘gean, 
and Adriatic Seas. Its coast line, too, 

‘embraces the extensive gulfs of Ta- 
ranto, Patras, Zgina, Salonika, Smyrna, 
Adalia, Iskanderoon, Gaéta, Genoa, 
Lyon, Cabes, and Sidra. It receives the 
waters of the Nile, Ebro, Rhone, Po, 
and many others; contains the con- 
siderable islands of Sardinia, Corsica, 
Sicily, the Balearic group, Malta, Candia, 
Cyprus, and the clusters of the Greek 
Archipelago. It has a tide rising from 
five to seven feet, and a constant upper 
current sets in from the Atlantic, 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. Its 
depth varies according to situation; 
and it is at’ times subject to destructive 
winds, such as the sirocco and. the 
white squall. 


Medina (me-di’nah), or MEDINET-EL- 
Nast [‘‘Town of the Prophet’’].. A city 
of Arabia, in the Héjaz, too miles 
north-east of its port, Yembo, on the Red 
Sea, and 260 north of Mecca. It ranks, 
after Mecca, as the most sacred city of 
the Mussulman world, and its great 
mosque, containing the tomb of Mo- 
hammed, is one of the chief shrines of 
Islamitic pilgrimage. Pop., 15,000. 


Melbourne (mél’/biirn). A fine and 
flourishing city of Australia, capital of 
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the colony of Victoria, on the Yarra- 
Yarra, at the head of the Bay of Port 
Philip. This is the most important 
commercial seaport in the southern 
hemisphere, and is the entrepdot of an 
immense trade carried on with nearly 
all parts of the world. Its harbor ‘is 
excellent, and in its natural position, 
recent rise, and extraordinary devel- 
opment, it strongly resembles San Fran- 
cisco. Pop. in 1901 was 493,956. 


Melrose (mél’/réz). Atown of Scotland, 
County Roxburgh, on the Tweed, 31 
miles south-west of Edinburgh. It is 
celebrated for the noble ruins of its once 
magnificent abbey, founded in 1136, 
and immortalized by the muse of Scott. 
Pop.,; 1854: 


Memphis (mém’jfis). [From Egypt. 
Menfis, a good Habitation.] A famous 
city of olden Egypt, on the western 
bank of the Nile, 10 miles south of 
the present city of Cairo. This place 
(the Moph of Scripture) was built, 
according to Herodotus, by Menes, the 
first king of Egypt. M. suffered much 
during its occupation by Cambyses, 
B. C. 525; lost much of its commercial 
importance after the foundation of 
Alexandria by Alexander the Great; 
and gradually fell into decay after 
passing under Arab rule in the 7th 
century of our era. 


Merovingians (mér-6-vin'je-dnz). The 
first dynasty of Frankish kings in 
Gaul. The name is derived from Me- 
roveus or Mérovée, or Merwig, who 
ruled about the middle of the 5th 
century, having united a few tribes 
under his sway. The dynasty of the M. 
terminated with the deposition of Chil- 
deric V. in 752, and gave place to that of 
the Carlovingians. 


Mesopotamia (-p0-ta’me-ah). A region 
of Western Asia, between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, and now occupied 
by the pashalics of Diarbekr and Bag- 
dad. Inthe Old Testament, under the 
names Aram, Naharaim, and Padan 
Aram, it has frequent mention. The 
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Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and Mac- 
edonians preceded the Romans, 165 
B. C., in its possession. After reverting 
to the Persians, 363 A. D., it finally 
fell into the hands of the Turks in 1515. 


Mexico (méks’e-ko). [Sp. Mejico; Mex. 
Anauuac.] An extensive republic and 
quondam empire of North America, 
bounded north by the United States, 
east by the Gulf of Mexico and Carib- 
bean Sea, south-east by Central America, 
and south and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. Area, 773,144 square miles. 
Its extreme length, north-west to south- 
east, may be taken at 2,000 miles; and its 
maximum breadth at about 800 miles. 
Its political distribution comprises 27 
states, two territories, and one 
Federal district (that lying around the 
city of M.),—making in all 29 di- 
visions. Its chief eentres of trade 
and population are M. (the capital), 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, La Puebla, Ja- 
lapa, Matamoras, Acapulco, San Blas, 
Mazatlan, Durango, and Chihuahua; 
of which Vera Cruz and Tompico are 
considerable seaports. 

M.—one of the richest and most 
varied zones in the world—occupies 
the major portion of the long and 
narrow isthmus that connects the two 
American peninsulas, and consists of 
three grand natural divisions viz.: the, 
tierras calientes, or ‘‘hot regions,’’ along 
its coasts; the terras templadas, or 
“temperate tracts,’ occupying what 
is called the “‘table-land of Anahuac,”’ 
and the tierras frias, or “cold climes,” 
found high up among the Cordilleras 
and the Sierra Madre, two mountain 
systems that intersect the republic in 
almost parallel lines. Connected with, 
or outlying from these chains, are some 
of the loftiest volcanic peaks on the 
North American continent, the high- 
est of which — Popocatepetl — reaches 
an altitude of 17,783 feet. 

The frontier line separating M. from 
Texas is the great Rio Grande del Norte, 
besides which river there are the Bravo 
del Norte, Colorado, Grande de Santi- 
ago. and Conchas—all streams of mag- 
nitude. The chief lakes are those of 
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Chapula, Mexico, and Parras. The 
soil of M. is among the richest in the 
world, producing the finest of tropical 
fruits and flowers, valuable timber and 
dyewoods, the cereals, and important 
medicinal drugs and spices. The prod- 
ucts of the Mexican mines include silver 
—long the great staple of export, the 
annual average produce being valued 
at $15,000,000o—iron, copper, lead, tin, 
quicksilver, alum, and precious stones. 
The foreign commerce of the country 
is carried on chiefly with the United 
States, England, and France. 

The government, re-established in 
1867, is a federative republic, the powers 
of which are divided into executive, 
legislative, and judiciary functions. The 
first consists of a president and vice- 
president, elected quadrennially; the 
legislature, of a senate of two members 
for each state, and a house of represen- 
tatives to which one member is returned 
by each political division of the common- 
wealth. The established religion is the 
Roman Catholic. More than one-half 
the population are Indians, who speak 
the Aztec or old Mexican language. The 
Spanish Creoles, or ‘‘whites” born in 
America of European descent, consti- 
tute the aristocracy of the country. 

This country, supposed to have been 
first peopled by the Toltecs, an Indian 
race from near the Rocky Mountains, 
became, in course of centuries, displaced 
by the Aztecs. JW. was conquered by 
Cortez, 1519. From that period it 
became a colony of Spain, governed by 
a succession of viceroys, till 1813, when 
an insurrection broke out against the 
foreign rule, a national congress was 
assembled, and a declaration of inde- 
pendence given forth. In 1821, Iturbide 
established a brief constitutional mon- 
archy. Then followed 15 years of endless 
revolution. In 1836, Texas declared her 
independence, and in 1845-6, war broke 
out with the United States, resulting in 
the triumph of the latter in°1848. In 
1861, England, France, and Austria in- 


tervened to put a stop to the anarchy - 


which prostrated the country, and to 
obtain satisfaction for outrages inflicted 
on, and debts due to, their respective 
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subjects. A French force landed; next 
followed the arrival and crowning of the 
unfortunate Maximilian of Austria as 
emperor, after whose defeat and death 
the government reverted to the hands 
of Juarez, the former president. From 
1868, the old state of insurrection re- 
sumed its sway until after the death of 
Juarez in 1872. Under the rule of his 
successor, Lerdo, the country had be- 
come comparatively tranquil. In 1876, 
a revolution under Diaz was successful, 
and Lerdo compelled to fly the country. 
Since then the republic has been main- 
tained, and especially under the presi- 
dency of General Diaz, has reached a 
high degree of stability. Pop., 12,570,195. 

Mexico, a finely situated, well and 
regularly built city, capital of the above 
republic, is situated on an extensive 
elevated plateau. This, the oldest city 


'. in America, possessed under the Aztec 


empire, and prior to its subjugation by 
* Cortez, a refinement and civilization 
which recall to us that of Thebes, in 
ancient Egypt, and which are admira- 
bly depicted in the graphic pages of 
Prescott, the American historian. Pop. 
in I900, 402,000. 


Mexico, Gulf of. A great mediterra- 
nean sea connecting with the North At- 
lantic Ocean by the Florida Channel, 
and with the Caribbean Sea by the chan- 
nel or passage of Yucatan. Length east 
to west, 1,200 miles; average width, 650 
miles. Area, about 800,000 square miles. 
This great expanse of water surface, in 
form resembling three segments of an 
irregular circle, is subject to heavy gales 
(nortes) blowing between November and 
April, and much dreaded by navigators. 
The G. of M. is singularly clear of islands, 
reefs, etc.; has no tides of any impor- 
tance, with one principal current setting 
west north-west between Capes Catoche 
and San Antonio; and the color of its 
waters is of a deep indigo-blue, darker 
and more intense than that of the ocean. 


Michigan (mish’e-gdn). A north-west- 
ern state of the American Union, geo- 
graphically divided into two distinct 
peninsulas, the upper one of which is 
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bounded north by Lake Superior, north- 
east by Canadian territory, south by 
the Lower Peninsula, Lake Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, and west by the latter 
state; the lower division, separated from 
the upper on the north by the Straits of 
Mackinaw, is bounded east by Lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, south by 
Ohio and Indiana, and west by Lake _ 
Michigan. United area, 56,243 square 
miles, or 35,994,520 acres. Extent of the 
Upper and smaller peninsula: Length, 
316 miles; breadth, fluctuating between 
36 and 120 miles. The southern division 
is 416 miles long, by from 50 to 300 miles 
wide. Aggregate lake-shore line, 1,400 
miles. 

The Upper, or Northern, . peninsula 
consists chiefly of an elevated plateau, 
expanding into the Porcupine Mountain 
system, attaining a maximum height of 
some 2,000 feet. Its shores along Lake 
Superior are eminently bold and pictur- 
esque, and its area is rich in minerals, 
its product of copper constituting an 
important source of industry. Both 
divisions are heavily wooded, and the 
southern one, in addition, boasts of a 
deep, rich, loamy soil, throwing up ex- 
cellent crops of cereals and other agri- 
cultural produce. Its interior water 
system comprises the rivers (in the 
southern peninsula) Au Sable, Huron, 
Saginaw, and Raisin—all emptying into 
Lakes Erie and Huron; with the Kala- 
mazoo, Grand, Manistee, Muskegon, and 
St. Joseph, having their outlets in Lake 
Michigan. The Menomonee is the main 
stream of the upper section, and falls 
into Green Bay. The chief islands in- 
cluded within the state limits are those 
of Isle Royale and Grand Island, in Lake 
Superior, and those of Drummond, Mack- 
inaw, Beaver, Bois Blanc, etc., at the 
lower end of Lake Michigan, and between 
it and the Canadian shore. 

The climate is generally mild and 
humid, though the winter colds are se- 
vere. The chief staples of farm hus- 
bandry include the cereals, grasses, 
maple sugar, sorghum, tobacco, fruits, 
and dairy stuffs. Copper is largely 
mined, and coal also, but to a limited 
extent. Inland communication is pro- 
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vided for by an admirably organized 
railroad system, and by the St. Mary’s 
Ship Canal, connecting Lakes Huron and 
Superior. MM. is politically divided into 
83 counties. Its chief urban centres are 
Detroit, Lansing (capital), Ann Arbor, 
Marquette, Bay City, Niles, Ypsilanti, 
Grand Haven, etc. Education is largely 
diffused and most excellently conducted 
and provided for. The State University 
at Ann Arbor, the colleges of Detroit 
and Kalamazoo, the Albion Female Col- 
lege, the State Normal School at Ypsi- 
lanti, and the State Agricultural College 
at Lansing, are chief among the academic 
institutions. 

M. (a term of Chippeway origin, and 
signifying ‘‘Great Lake’’) was discovered 
and first settled by French Canadians, 
who, in 1670, founded Detroit, the pio- 
neer of a series of trading-posts on the 
Indian frontier. During the ‘*Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac,’’ following the French 
loss of Canada, 7. became the scene of 
a sanguinary struggle between the whites 
and aborigines. In 1796, it became an- 
nexed to the United States, which in- 
corporated this region with the North- 
west Territory, and then with Indiana 
Territory, till 1803, when it became 
territorially independent. J. was the 
theatre of warlike operations during the 
war of 1812 with Great Britain, and in 
1819 was authorized to be represented 
by one delegate in Congress; in 1837 she 
was admitted into the Union as a state, 
and in 1869 ratified the 15th Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 


Middle Ages, The (mid’dl a’géz). That 
period in the history of Europe which 
begins with the final destruction of the 
Roman Empire, and is considered, by 
some, to end with the taking of Constan- 
tinople; by others, with the Reformation, 
the discovery of America, or the inven- 
tion of printing. According to Hallam, 
who has written a history of this period, 
it extends from the invasion of France 
by Clovis, A. D. 486, to that of Naples 
by Charles VIII., t495. In any case, it 
comprises a period of about ten centuries. 
In general, it was that period in the his- 
tory of Europe in which the feudal 
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system was established and developed, 
down to the most prominent events 
which led to its overthrow. The first 
centuries of this period are often called 
the Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate 
when we consider the condition of the 
barbarous tribes by whom the Roman 
institutions were overthrown. Towards 
the close of the M. A., the revival of 
letters, the increase of knowledge, and 
the formation of a wealthy and influen- 
tial class in society, distinct alike from 
the aristocracy and the peasantry, tend- 
ed, even before the Reformation, both 
to the diminuation of the power of the 


‘ hierarchy and the decay of the feudal 


system. 


Minnesota (min-ne-so’tah), [Ind., ‘‘sky- 
colored water’’; in allusion to the river 
which gives its name to the state]. A 
northern state of the American Union, 
bounded north by the Canadian province 
of Manitoba, north-east by Lake Supe- 
rior, east and south-east by Wisconsin 
(from which it is separated by the waters 
of the Upper Mississippi), south by Iowa, 
and west by Dakota. Its length, north 
to south, embraces an extent of 380. 
miles; its breadth, one of 350 miles at a 
maximum. Area, 83,531 square miles, 
Or 54,760,000 acres. 

The surface of M/., generally speaking, 
consists of a succession of gently undu- 
lating plains and prairies, drained by an 
admirable water system, and with here 
and there heavily-timbered bottoms and 
belts of virgin forest. The soil, corres- 
ponding with such a superficies, is ex- 
ceptionally rich, consisting for the most 
part of a dark, calcareous sandy drift 
intermixed with loam. A distinguishing 
physical feature of this state is its river- 
ine ramifications, expanding in nearly 
every part of it into almost innumerable 
lakes—the whole presenting an aggre- 
gate of water power having hardly a 
rival in the Union. Besides the Missis- 
sippi—which here has its rise, and drains 
a basin of 800 miles of country—the prin- 
cipal streams are the Minnesota (334 
miles long), the Red River of the North, 
the St. Croix, St. Louis, and many others 
of lesser importance; the chief lakes are 
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those called Red; Cass, Leech, Mille Lacs, 
Vermilion, and Winibigosh. Quite a 
concatenation of sheets of water fringe 
the frontier line where M. joins British 
America, culminating in the Lake of the 
Woods. 

In point of minerals, the resources of 
M. have as yet been very imperfectly 
developed; iron, copper, coal, lead—all 
these are known to exist in considerable 
deposits; together with salt, limestone, 
and potter’s clay. The agricultural out- 
look of the state is in a high degree sat- 
isfactory; wheat constitutes the leading 
cereal in cultivation, with Indian corn 
and oats next inorder. Fruits and vege- 
tables are grown in great plenty and of 
excellent quality. The lumber resources 
of M. are important; the pine forests in 
the northern region alone occupying an 
area of some 21,000 square miles, but 
are being fast decimated, without proper 
attention being given to replanting. The 
* natural industrial advantages possessed 
by M. are largely improved by a railroad 
system aggregating nearly 6,000 miles, 
in 1892, with still other lines in contem- 
plation and construction. The political 
divisions of the state number 81 counties, 
of which the chief cities and towns are 
St. Paul (the capital), Still Water, Red 
Wing, St. Anthony, Fort Snelling, Min- 
neapolis, and Mankato. 

M. has already assumed an attitude 
of high importance as a manufacturing 
state; this is mainly due to the wonderful 
command of water power she possesses, 
as before spoken of. Besides her timber 
trade, the milling of flour, the distillation 
of whiskey, and the tanning of leather, 
are prominent interests. The flour mills 
of M. are the largest in the world. Edu- 
cation is notably provided for on a broad 
and catholic scale. Besides a university 
and agricultural college, normal and re- 
form schools flourish, and with these 
may be mentioned such various philan- 
thropic and religious institutions as befit 
the needs of an intelligent and prosper- 
ous community. 

The earliest exploration of M. by the 
whites was made in 1680 by a French 
Franciscan, Father Hennepin, who gave 
the name of St. Anthony to the Great 
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Falls on the Upper Mississippi. In 1763, 
the Treaty of Versailles ceded this region 
to England. Twenty years later, M. 
formed a part of the North-west Terri- 
tory transferred to the United States, 
and became herself territorialized inde- 
pendently in 1849. Indian cessions in 
1851 enlarged her boundaries, and, May 
11, 1857, M. became a unit of the great 
American federation of states. 


Missouri (mis-soo’re). <A great river 
of the North American continent, being 
the most important affluent of the 
Mississippi. It takes its rise by two 
forks in the eastern watershed of the 
Rocky Mountains, the most northern one 
of which, the M. proper, flows east and 
north for a distance of 620 miles, receiving 
many feeders, and passing over a fall 
of 170 feet in height; the other arm, 
the Yellowstone, joins the M. proper 
after a north north-easterly course of 
upwards of goo miles, after which the 
united stream enters the Mississippi 
at a point nearly midway between 
Alton and St. Louis, after flowing 
through an extent of 3,130 miles of 
country. The principal affluents of the 
M. are the Platte, Kansas, Osage, 
Grand, and Chariton Rivers, and it is 
fairly navigable from the Mississippi 
as far up as the Falls, a distance of 
2,575 miles, although obstructions in 
the shape of sand-bars and rapids occur 
at various points. Its waters are 
muddy, with a current ranging from 
five to eight miles per hour. 


Missouri. A central state of the 
American Republic, bounded on the 
north by Towa, east by Illinois (the 
Mississippi constituting the frontier 
line), south-east by Kentucky, south 
by Arkansas, and west by Kansas and 


‘small portions of Indian Territory, and 


Nebraska. Length from east to west, 
318 miles; greatest breadth, 280 miles. 
Area, 65,350 square miles, or 41,824,000 
acres. 

The state of M. presents quite a 
variety of surface—flat plains, rolling 
prairies, wooded and ridgy tracts. In 
the south-west the Ozark Mountains 
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occupy a large section of the country 
lying south of the Missouri River; west 
of this region the land widens out into 
broad, undulating prairies, cut here and 
there by river bottoms and water 
courses. North of the Missouri, the 
surface becomes more elevated and 
broken, with the exception of the 
‘“divide’ between the rivers which, 
flowing parallel, respectively join the 
two great parent streams—this part 
constituting a high and dead-level plain, 
traversed by the Northern Missouri 
line of railroad. Besides the Mississippi 
and Missouri, this state is drained by 
the Kansas, Grand, Chariton, Osage, 
and Salt—all rivers of considerable mag- 
nitude. In the south-east angle a few 
lagoon-like lakes are found. 

The geological and mineralogical fea- 
tures of the state are extremely rich 
and important, presenting quite a vari- 
ety of strata, belonging to the quater- 
nary, tertiary, carboniferous, Devonian, 
and Silurian systems. The extent of 
the coal-measures alone, covering an 
area of about 26,000 square miles in 
the north-west, has been estimated at 
I30,000,000,000 tons. Iron ore is found 
in almost inexhaustible quantities, and 
is being mined to important results; 
the blast furnaces in present opera- 
tion in the state yielding about 133,000 
tons of pig iron yearly. Rich mines of 
zinc, and some of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, may be also mentioned in jux- 
taposition with the above. As yet, 
however, the wonderful mining re- 
sources of M. are in their infancy. The 
soil of /. is as various as its geological 
formation, presenting earths of all grades 
from the light sandy to the stiff loams 
and clays. The river bottoms and up- 
lands are heavily timbered, and the 
prairies afford admirable supplies of 
grasses, 

The political divisions of M. form 
114 counties, with St. Louis, Fefferson 
City (the capital), Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, and Springfield as the principal 
urban centres. English colonists first 
obtained a footing in M. during the 
early part of the 18th century, and 
entered into trading relations with the 
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Indians; they were followed by the 
French, who, about 1750, founded St. 
Louis and other settlements in the 
Mississippi Valley. Between 1762 and 
1800, it became a portion of the Spanish 
possessions in North America. In the 
last-named year it reverted to its prior 
occupiers, who ceded it to the United 
States three years later. In 1812 M. 
became a territory, and on March 2, 
1821, a State of the Union. In 1864 
the abolition of slavery within its 
limits was declared; and, in 1868, after 
having sided with the South, M. ratified 
the 15th Amendment. 


Mississippi (mis-sis-stp’ pe). [Ind.,““Fa- 
ther of Waters.”’] A great river of the 
North American continent, ranking after 
the Amazons as the mightiest stream 
on the world’s surface. It drains a 
superficial area of one-seventh part of 
North America, and constitutes, with 
its numerous affluents and feeders, one 
of the. grandest riparian systems known 
to exist. From north to south, it em- 
braces a length of 4,400 miles, included 
between the 29th and 48th parallels 
of north latitude, and drains along its 
tributaries a basin computed to occupy 
1,100,000 square miles of country. Tak- 
ing its rise in Lake Itasca, Minn., it 
flows thence south south-east, as far 
as the point of junction of the states 
of Missouri, Illinois, and Kentucky, 
where it is joined by the Ohio—having 
previously received the waters of the 
Missouri a few miles above St. Louis. 
Its upper course is broken in many 
places by considerable cataracts, such 
as the Falls of St. Anthony. Its next 
great arm below the Ohio is the Arkan- 
sas; next the Red River, which unites 
with it in Louisiana. Besides these 
main arteries, it receives the Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Des Moines, Illinois, White, St. 
Francis, and Washita Rivers, and finally 
emerges into the Gulf of Mexico, 120 
miles below New Orleans, by a delta 
of several mouths, three of which, the 
North-east Pass, the Main or South- 
east Pass and the South-west Pass, form 
its principal navigable entrances. The 
last 300 miles of its course intersects 
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- a country so low and level, that em- 
bankments called levees have been con- 
structed to protect the lands on either 
_side from freshets and inundations. The 
M. is navigable for steamers to a dis- 
tance of at least 2,000 miles from its 
mouth, and thus furnishes an inland 
means of water communication such 
as no other country in the world can 
parallel. The navigation of this great 
stream is, however, impeded in many 
parts by contrary currents, and by 
obstacles in the shape of large trees, 
the trunks of which are imbedded far 
below the water’s surface. 


Mississippi, a south-central state of 
the American Union, is bounded north 
by Tennessee, east by Alabama, south- 
east by the Mexican Gulf, south-west 
by Louisiana, and west by the latter 
state and Arkansas. From north to 
south its length may be taken at 335 
- miles; its average width at 150 miles. 
Area, 47,156 square miles, or 30,179,840 
acres. 

The surface of WM. may be described 
as being generally of an undulating char- 
acter, in many parts quite level, espe- 
cially along the Mississippi River, where 
it terminates in overhanging bluffs some 
200 feet in height. The greater part 
of the country north-east presents a 
prairie-like aspect, arising from the 
dearth of timber, and from the innu- 
merable lagoons and marshes which 
alone break the dull monotony of the 
surface. The skirting of country border- 
ing upon the Mexican Gulf, though 
swampy, is heavily wooded; and the 
south-eastern section, with a poor and 
sandy soil, is, withal, a fine grazing 
tract. The soil of M., taken on the 
whole, is rich, being a dark, heavy, 
calciferous loam, well grassed, and pro- 
ducing large crops of cotton, the cereals, 
tobacco, indigo, and sugar. The climate, 
though hot during the summer solstice, 
is, nevertheless, more healthful than that 
of Louisiana. The principal cotton ports 
on the Mississippi are Vicksburg and 
Natchez, the article there shipped being 
conveyed thence to New Orleans for 
export. M, is divided into 75 counties. 
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Of its centres of trade and population 
the chief are Fackson (state capital), 
Natchez, Vicksburg, Columbus, Canton, 
Shieldsboro, Port Gibson, Aberdeen, 
Monticello, Holly Springs, Meridian, 
Grenada, etc. 

M., first settled by the French in 
1716, constituted originally a portion 
of their colony of Louisiana; was ceded 
to Great Britain in 1763; became or- 
ganized as a United States territory in 
1798, and finally, entered the Federal 
Union as a State, Dec. 10, 1817. “In 
1861 M. joined her neighbor states in 
passing an ordinance of Secession, and, 
after participating largely in the opera- 
tions of the ensuing war, was readmitted 
to representative rights in January, 
1869, after her ratification of the 15th 
Amendment. 


Mobile (m0-bél’), in Alabama. A large, 
handsome and important city and port 
of entry, at the head of Mobile Bay, 
330 miles south-west of Montgomery. 
It is the principal centre of the commerce 
of the state, and stands second only to 
New Orleans as a mart for the purchase 
and shipment of cotton. Founded in 
1711, M. was ceded by France to Eng- 
land in 1763; captured by Spain in 
1780; ceded by them to the United 
States in 1813; and witnessed the 
naval action in its bay which ended in 
the defeat of the Confederate flotilla 
by Admiral Farragut, Aug. 5, 1864. 
Pop., 38,469. 


Monaco (mén/ak-ko). A city in South- 
ern France, capital of a small principality 
of same name, under French protection, 
on the Mediterranean, nine miles east 
north-east of Nice. This place is built 
upon a rocky promontory almost sur- 
rounded by the sea, and has become 
notorious for its gaming establishments. 
—-The principality of M. was founded 
in the roth century by the family of 
Grimaldi, its present possessors. 


Montagnards (mén-tadn-yar’). [Fr., 
mountaineers.| The ‘‘Mountain’’ or 
Extreme Republican party during the 
first French Revolution, deriving their 
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distinctive appellation from their occupy- 
ing the higher seats in the hall of the 
National Assembly. Under the leader- 
ship of Robespierre, Danton, St. Just, 
Marat, and others of the Jacobin chiefs, 
they combated and overthrew the Gi- 
rondists and introduced the Reign of 
Terror. Their most prominent mem- 
bers finally perished under the guillotine. 


Montana (mén-tah’nah). A state of 
the American Union, bounded on the 
north by British America, east by Da- 
kota, south by Wyoming, and west and 
south-west by Idaho. It has an area 
of 143,776 square miles, or 92,016,640 
acres. This state consists superficially 
of a series of five basins, subdivided 
into a congeries of valleys by outlying 
spurs of the North Rocky Mountains, 
and drained by the head waters of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers. The 
surface is consequently one greatly di- 
versified. 

Generally, IZ. may be said to present 
a soil sufficiently fertile and tillable for 
agricultural purposes; though little has 
as yet been done in this direction, on 
account of its hitherto but sparse 
settlement. Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, tellurium, arsenic, etc., have been 
found in great plenty, and become day 
by day more an object of mining in- 
dustry. The mineral area of M. has 
been estimated at 9,200,000 acres. The 
pasturing of cattle is carried on to a 
large extent. M., at its admission into 
the Union, was divided into 24 counties, 
and has as its principal towns Helena, 
Virgimia City (the capital), Bannock 
City, and Benton City. The industrial 
development of 7. was much retarded 
by Indian depredations upon the set- 
tlers. The principal Indian tribes found 
within its limits are the Blackfeet, Crows, 
Flatheads, Pend d’Oreilles, and Minne- 
tarees. M., which originally formed a 
part of Idaho, was made an independ- 
ent territory, May 26, 1864, and ad- 
mitted into the Union by Act of Con- 
gress, approved Feb. 22, 1889. 


Montevideo (mén'te-vid'e-o). [‘‘Moun- 
tain of Life.’’] A flourishing seaport city 
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of South America, Republic of Uruguay, 
of which it is the capital, on a peninsula 
on the northern shore of the Plata 
estuary, 125 miles east by north of 
Buenos Ayres. It is a tolerably well- 
built place, with an excellent harbor, 
and commands an important trade with 
Great Britain, the United States and 
Germany. Of Buenos Ayrean origin, 
M. became, in 1828, the metropolis 
of the Banda Oriental, or Uruguay as 
it is now called. Pop., 268,334. 


Mont Blanc [Fr., ‘White Mountain’’], 
the highest summit in Europe, in the 
Savoy Alps, extends in a direction 
south-west to north-east. It consists 
of a series of successive elevations— 
or rather peaks, called Azgutlles, cul- 
minating in the ‘‘Aiguille de Giant,” 
15,777 feet above the sea, and capped 
with eternal snow. The ascent of this 
‘‘the monarch of mountains’ was first 
accomplished in 1786. 


Montenegro, or KArRA-DaGuH [the 
‘Black Mountain’”’]. Asmall independent 
principality of South-eastern Europe, 
bounded north by Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, east by Bosnia, south-east by 
Albania, and west by a narrow strip of 
Dalmatia which separates it from the 
waters of the Adriatic. Area, 1,700 
square miles. The surface of this state 
is generally bold and mountainous, 
with a soil producing cereals, tobacco, 
and fruits. The capital is Cettigne. The 
inhabitants are of Slavic race, belonging 
to the orthodox Greek Church, and are 
governed by a prince under the title of 
Hospodar. Wars with the Montenegrins 
were carried on by Turkey in 1853 and 
1862, with a view of subjecting them to 
the influence of the Porte. M. aided 
Russia in the war with Turkey in 1878, 
and her independence was _ secured, 
with enlarged territory, under the Treaty 
of Berlin. 


Montreal (mont-re-aul’), An important 
city of Canada, province of Quebec, on 
an island in the St. Lawrence, 180 
miles south-west of Quebec. The newer 
portion is well laid out, the older being 
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built after the French manner. WM. is 
essentially, by virtue of its geographical 
position at the head of the St. Lawrence 
ship navigation, one of the chief com- 
mercial centres on the American conti- 
nent. Its quays are extensive, and its 
shipping relations, with both Europe 
and the United States, of very consider- 
able magnitude. J/. was settled by the 
French colonists about the end of the 
17th century, and in 1760 passed into 
possession of the English.. Pop. in 
1g01, 266,826, about one-half being of 
French descent. The Victoria tubular 
bridge, built by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, and one of the finest structures of 
the kind in the world, spans the river at 
this point. 


Mongols (mdng’gilz). A division of 
the human race, ranking second in the 
classification of Blumenbach, and viewed 
collectively, the one great nomadic 
_ people of the earth. They include, 
besides the M. proper, the Tartars, 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese, the Burmese, 
Siamese, Japanese, Esquimaux, Samoy- 
edes, Finns, Lapps, Turks, and Magyars. 
The physical characteristics of the true 
M. is thus depicted by Dr. Latham in 
his Descriptive Ethnology: ‘‘The face 
of the Mongolian is broad and flat. 
This is because the: cheek bones stand 
out laterally, and the nasal bones are 
depressed. The cheek bones, we say, 
stand out laterally, since they are not 
merely projecting, for this they might 
be without giving much breadth to the 
face, inasmuch as they might stand 
forward.....The distance between the 
eyes is great, the eyes themselves being 
oblique and their caruncule concealed. 
The eyebrows form a low and imperfect 
arch, black and scanty. The iris is dark, 
the cornea yellow. The ‘complexion 
is tawny, the stature low. The ears are 
large, standing out from the head; the 
lips thick and fleshy rather than thin ; 
the teeth somewhat oblique in their 
insertion, the forehead low and flat, and 
the hair lank and thin.’’ Under the 
various designations of Scythians, Huns, 
Tartars, Turks, the M. during centuries 
were the terror of Eastern Europe, und 
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under Genghis Khan and Tamerlane 
carried their victorious arms over China, 
Persia, Siberia, and India. The Mon- 
golian family is estimated to number 
528,000,000, or about one-half of the 
human race. 


Moor [Sp. Moro, from Gr. mauros, 
dusky.] One of a race of people who 
form a great majority of the population 
of Barbary. Their appearance indicates 
their origin, which is a mixture of the 
Mauri (from which they derive their 
name), Numidians, Phcenicians, Romans, 
and Arabs, who have successively held 
possession of the country. In conse- 
quence, they are found to vary con- 
siderably in appearance and character 
in different parts of Barbary, but all 
show more or less strongly the symptoms 
of a considerable infusion of Arabian 
blood. As the Arab conquerors of 
Spain invaded that country from Africa, 
where they had largely recruited their 
forces, they were naturally enough called 
Moors, and in Spanish history the terms 
Moors, Saracens, and Arabs are synony- 
mous. In rogr, the /. were summoned 
by the Arabs into Spain, to aid in stem- 
ming the tide of Christian conquest; 
and after faithfully supporting the Arab 
Caliph of Cordova, etc., till his dominions 
fell into the hands of the king of Leon 
and Castile, they retired, in 1238, to 
Granada, where they founded their 
kingdom. The kings of Granada carried 
on a vigorous and, at the same time, 
chivalrous warfare with the kings of 
Castile; but at length, weakened by 
internal discord, were compelled to suc- 
cumb to Ferdinand the Catholic in 1492. 
The M., or at least that portion of them 
who refused to adopt Christianity, were 
then expelled from Spain, and, in re- 
venge, founded in 1518 the piratical 
states of Algiers and Tunis. 


Morocco (mo-rdk’ko). An extensive 
empire of North-western Africa. It com- 
prises the four territories or provinces 
of Fez, Morocco, Suse, and Tafilet, each 
of which are subdivided into 33 districts 
governed by a “‘Caid.”” J. has for its 
northern boundary the Straits of Gib- 
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raltar and the Mediterranean; east, 
Algeria; south-east and south, the Great 
Desert of Sahara; and west the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, along which it has a coast 
line of 600 miles. Area, 219,390 square 
miles. The Mount Atlas chain inter- 
sects the country in a direction from 
east to south, its highest point, Mount 
Miltsin, attaining a height of 11,400 
feet above the sea. With this exception, 
the surface of M. is very generally 
level, with plains of unsurpassed fertility 
as regards soil. The Sebu is the princi- 
pal river. East of the Atlas range, the 
land opens out upon the desert, and is 
hot, arid, and sterile. 

Among the chief products of the 
country are wheat, barley, and maize; 
also cotton, tobacco, and hemp; among 
fruits, the fig, almond, pomegranate, 
lemon, orange, and date are common. 
Antimony, iron, copper, lead, and tin are 
found in considerable quantities, to- 
gether with some gold and silver. Wool 
is very plentiful. Goats afford another 
very valuable commodity, their skins 
supplying that leather which, under the 
name of ‘‘Morocco,”’ is so noted for its 
pliancy, softness, and beauty. 

M. has three capitals, of which Fez, 
the chief residence of the Sultan, is the 
principal; the others are Morocco, the 
ancient metropolis, and Mequinez. The 
chief seaports are Tangier and Mogador, 
and the exports comprise cotton, to- 
bacco, hemp, wool, carpets, saddlery, 
hides, leather, grain, cattle, and sheep. 
M. has among her population a number 
of semiindependent nomad tribes who 
are ruled by their own chiefs, and scarcely 
acknowledge the authority of the Sultan. 
The Jews are numerous, especially in 
the cities. Pop. estimated at 8,500,000. 


Morganatic Marriage (mér-gdin-dt’tk). 
A form of marriage which frequently 
takes place among the princes of Ger- 
many when they wed women of lower 
rank than themselves. In the ceremony 
the left hand is given, and though the 
marriage is looked upon as legal and the 
children legitimate, yet they are not 
entitled to succeed to the dignities and 
estates of their fathers. It would seem 


to correspond with the coemtio of the 
ancient Romans. The revival of it in 
modern times arose from the absence of 
a law of primogeniture in nearly all the 
fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
as this led to an inconvenient division 
of territories, thisremedy of J/.marriages 
was adopted, or matrimonta ad legem 
morganaticam contracta, as they were 
termed in North Italy, long before they 
came into use in Germany. The origin 
of the word M. is doubtful. 


Moscow (mds’ko), [Russian MosKwa], 
a city of Russia in Europe, capital of a 
government of same name, and a me- 
tropolis of the empire, is situate on 
the Moskwa, 400 miles south-east of St. 
Petersburg. Its principal architectural 
feature is the Kremlin, an immense 
pile of buildings, comprising within its 
limits the Imperial Palace, the Archi- 
episcopal Palace, the cathedrals of the 
Assumption and of Povrovskoi, and 
the churches of St. Michael and the 
Annunciation. It also contains the 
Belfry of Ivan Veliki, and the famous 
‘“‘oreat bell of A/.,’’ the weight of which 
is 360,000 pounds. JZ. has considerable 
textile manufactures, and is the entre- 
pot of an important commerce. This 
city, founded in 1147, became in 1300 
the capital of Russia (or Muscovy as it 
was then called), and remained so till 
1703, when the seat of government was 
removed to St. Petersburg. In 18r2 
the French occupied M. as their win- 
ter quarters, which they were speedily 
made to evacuate through the inhabi- 
tants firing two-thirds of the city, thus 
literally burning the enemy out. Pop. 
iN 1903, 1,200,000. 


Mound Builders. It is generally be- 
lieved that the Mississippi Valley and 
the Atlantic coast were once populated 
by an agricultural and partially civilized 
race quite different from the nomadic 
Indians, though possibly the progenitors 
of some of the Indian tribes, and that, 
after centuries of occupation, they dis- 
appeared—at least a thousand, and 
perhaps many thousand years before 
the advent of Europeans. The theory 
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has been advanced that these people 
migrated from Asia; that they passed 
over Asia to Siberia, across Behring 
Straits, down the Pacific coast of Amer- 
ica from Alaska, and to the Mississippi 
Valley, and down to Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru. The remains of the 
M. B., as this vanished people are 
called, are scattered over most of the 
states of the central and lower Miss- 
issippi Valley, along the banks of the 
Missouri, and on the sources of the 
Allegheny. They are most numerous 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Texas, and are found in the western 
part of New York, and in Michigan and 
Iowa. These mounds vary greatly in 
size, and in some instances are very 
extensive and exceedingly intricate, 
notably those of the Licking Valley, 
near Newark, Ohio, which cover an 
area of two square miles; in other 


- localities there are some which reach 


a height of ninety feet. It is not be- 
lieved that these people had any written 
language, as no inscriptions or tablets 
yet discovered indicate this. Many of 
these mounds have been found to con- 
tain skeletons, numerous implements and 
ornaments, usually composed of stone, 
sometimes of copper—in its native 
state—and occasionally shell and bone; 
also coarse and rude pottery of curious 
design. In substantiation of the belief 
that these people came from Asia, is 
the fact that in Siberia mounds have 
been found similar to those in the 
- Mississippi Valley. 


Mummy (mim’me).[Arab., from mum, 
wax.] A dead body preserved by ante- 
septics, according to methods practiced 
by the ancient Egyptians. The proc- 
esses for this purpose were various, 
some of the mummies which have been 
opened having been dried by vegetable 
and balsamic substances, others by 
salt or natron. In the former case 
aromatic gums or asphaltum were used; 
and those so treated are generally in 
good preservation. Those dried with 
saline substances are of a black, hard, 
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smooth appearance; on exposure to the 
air they attract moisture, and become 
covered with a saline substance. The 
bodies are rolled up in bandages of silk 
and linen, which are sometimes 1,000 
yards in length. The coffin is usually 
of sycamore, cedar, or pasteboard; the 
case is in one piece, covered within and 
without by paintings representing funeral 
scenes, and a great variety of other sub- 
jects; the cover, which is also in one 
piece, is ornamented in the same manner 
and contains, also, the face of the de- 
ceased in relief, painted and often gilded. 


Munich (moo/neek). [Ger. MUNCHEN.] 
A fine and flourishing city of Southern 
Germany, capital of the kingdom of Ba- 
varia, on the Isar, 118 miles east south- 
east of Stuttgart. It is magnificently 
built and laid out, and ranks, after 
Dresden, as the grand metropolis of 
German art. Among its many archi- 
tectural glories are the great art galleries 
of the Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, 
and that founded by Eugéne de Beau- 
harnais, Prince de Leuchtenberg. M. 
has important manufactures of musical, 
mathematical and surgical instuments, 
porcelain, furniture, tapestry, etc. This 
city dates from 962, when it rose under 
the hand of Henry, Duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria. In 1327 it became the 
metropolis of the German Empire, and 
in the 5th century the Bavarian capital. 
It was taken in 1632 by Gustavus 
Adolphus, in 1704-41-43 by the Aus- 
trians, andin 1800 by the French Pop. 
iN 1900, 499,959. 


Nankin (ndn-kén’). A great inland 
city of China, province Kiang-su, on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Among its architectural 
beauties is a famous Porcelain Tower, 
erected in 1431, at a cost of 400,000 
taels. The commerce of N. is most im- 
portant, and has its outlet through the 
ports of Shanghai and Foo-chow-foo. 
It communicates with Pekin by means 
of the Imperial Canal, and has extensive 
manufacturies of Indian ink, nankeen, 
paper, etc. Prior to the close of the 13th 
century, this place was the metropolis 
of the ‘‘ Celestial Empire.’’ Pop., 400,000. 
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Nantes (ndnts). [Sometimes written 
Nanvz.] Agreat commercial city and sea- 
port of Western France, capital of de- 
partment Loire-Inférieure, and formerly 
of the duchy and province of Bretagne, 
on the Loire, 210 miles south-west of 
Paris. N.is one of the most magnificently 
built places of its size in Europe, and 
possesses manuacturing interests of the 
highest class, besides an extensive foreign 
commerce. Here was issued the famous 
Edict of N. (a decree of Henry IV.’s, 
1598, granting full religious toleration 
to his Protestant subjects, and revoked 
by Louis XIV., 1685). Pop., 128,349. 


Naples (d’ plz). [It. Napoli.| A mag- 
nificent city of Southern Italy, capital 
of a province of same name, and of the 
former kingdom of the Two Sicilies, on 
the north side of the far-famed Bay of 
Naples, near the base of Mount Vesuvius, 
118 miles south-east of Rome. Built 
in the form of an amphitheatre, N., as 
viewed from the sea, presents a coup 
d'eil of amost unrivaled beauty. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, its public edifices 
are more remarkable for their size than 
_for their elegance of design. It has 
some manufactures. This city, the 
supposed Parthenope of the ancients, 
has at various times been devastated 
by the effects of war, earthquakes and 
the volcanic eruptions of its neighbor, 
Vesuvius The environs of N.—Capri, 
Pompeii, etc.,—are renowned for their 
picturesqueness and archeological inter- 
est. Pop., 563,731. 


Nazareth (ndz’ah-réth). A town of Pal- 
estine, in Galilee, six miles west north- 
west of Mount Tabor, frequently men- 
tioned as the birthplace of Christ. Its 
site is now occupied by a small, well-built 
town called Nasirah, containing about 
3,000 inhabitants. The buildings stand 
on the lower part of the slope of the 
western hill, which rises steep and high 
above them. The flat-roofed houses 
are built of stone, and are mostly two 
stories high. The environs are planted 
with luxuriantly-growing fig trees, olive 
trees and vines, and the crops of corn 
are scarcely equaled throughout the 
length and breadth of Canaan. 
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Nebraska (e-brds’kah). A north-west- 
ern state of the American Union. It is 
bounded east by Iowa and a small 
segment of Missouri, south by Kansas, 
south-west by Colorado, west by Wy- 
oming, and north by Dakota. Maximum 
length, 412 miles; extreme breadth, 208 
miles. Area, 75,905 square miles, or 
48,636,800 acres. 

The surface of this state is almost 
entirely undulating prairie, and forms 
part of the western slope of the great 
central basin of the North American 
continent. In its western division, near 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, is a 
sandy belt of country irregularly defined. 
In this part, too, are the ‘‘dunes,” 
resembling a wavy sea of sandy billows, 
as well as the Mauvaises Terres, a tract 
of singular formation, produced by 
eccentric disintergrations, and denuda- 
tions of the land. The chief rivers are the 
Missouri, constituting its entire eastern 
line of demarcation; the Nebraska or 
Platte, the Niobrara, the Republican 
Fork of the Kansas, the Elkhorn, and 
the Loup Fork of the Platte. 

The soil is very various, but consisting 
chiefly of rich, bottomy loam, admirably 
adapted to the raising of heavy crops 
of cereals. All the vegetables and fruits 
of the temperate zone are produced in 
great size and plenty. For grazing 
purposes N. is a state exceptionally 
well fitted, a region of not less than 
23,000,000 acres being adaptable to this 
branch of husbandry. It is believed 
that the as yet comparatively infertile 
tracts of land found in various parts of 
the state are susceptible of productiv- 


ity by means of a properly conducted 


system of irregation. Few minerals 
of value have so far been found with- 
in the limits of N., if we may except 
important saline deposits at the head of 
Salt Creek in its south-east section. The 
principal towns are Omaha, Lincoln 
(state capital), Nebraska City, Colum- 
bus, Grand Island, ete. The territory 
of N. was formed May 30, 1854, em- 
bracing 351,558 square miles. 
16,035 square miles were set off to the 
territory of Colorado, and later in the 
Same year 228,907 square miles more 
were set off to Dakota, and at the 


In 1861 
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same time NV. received from Washington 
and Utah a triangular tract of 15,378 
square miles, reducing the state to its 
present limits. On March 1, 1867, it 
was admitted to statehood, after nearly 
ten years of agitation. In igor the 
estimated population was 1,067,000. 


Negro (ne’gro), pl. NEGRoges. [From 
L. niger, black.] A variety of the human 
species deriving their name from one 
of their most striking characteristics, 
their black color. Their native region 
seems to be the central portion of Africa; 
but the N. formation prevails also in 
East and West Africa, and, extending 
southwards, is most strongly marked 
in Guinea. The origin of the N., and 
the cause of this remarkable difference 
from the rest of the human species, have 
been the source of much argument 
among naturalists. In Africa itself many 
nations of Ethiopia are not black, nor 
- were there any blacks originally in the 
' West Indies. In many parts of Asia, 
under the same parallel with the African 
region inhabited by blacks, the people 
are merely tawny. It is affirmed that the 
degree of development of the rete 
mucosum and its pigment determines 
the power of resisting the excessive 
heat of thesun in tropical climates, as 
evinced by the N. (the type, in this 
respect, of the dark races), the European, 
and the Albino. It has long been the 
prevailing opinion among naturalists 
that the N. race is inferior, both in 
organization and in intellectual powers, 
to the European; but individual cases 
have frequently occurred to prove that 
education can do much towards enlight- 
ening and improving them. 


Nepal (ne-pal’). An independent king- 
‘dom of Northern Hindostan, at the 
southern base of the Himalayas, bound- 
ed on the north and north-east by Thi- 
bet, east by Sikkim, and south-west by 
other portions of the Indian peninsula. 
Among its lofty summits is Mount 
Everest, the highest known peak in 
the world (29,002 feet), while the whole 
range which forms its northern boundary 
rises to the level of perpetual snow. 
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These high mountains gradually decline 
into lower hills, separated from each 
other by rich valleys, while the lowest 
belt of the N. dominions forms part of 
the great plain of Hindustan. » The 
hills are covered with forests, and 
wild animals are numerous. In the 
valleys, barley, millet, and similar grains 
are raised, and the pineapple and the 
sugar cane ripen. Tobacco is an article 
of quite general cultivation. Numerous 
flocks of sheep are reared, the wool from 
which is considered very fine. The 
Nepalese trade with Thibet and China 
on the one hand, and with India on the 
other. Brahminism and Buddhism are 
the prevailing religions. In 1814, the 
Napalese engaged in war with the 
British, who, after having been at first 
repulsed, again invaded the JN. territory, 
and dictated a treaty of peace in 1816. 
The capital of N. is Khatmandu. Its 
area is estimated at 54,000 square miles, 
and its Pop., at 2,000,000. 


Neustria (ui’stre-ah), or WEST FRANCE. 
The name under which was known the 
western portion of the Frankish Em- 
pire after its division, 511 A. D. After 
g12, the name disappears from history. 


Neva (ne’vah). A river of European 
Russia, goverment St. Petersburg, rising 
in Lake Ladoga, and emptying into 
the Bay of Cronstadt, after a westerly 
course of 40 miles; thus constituting 
the chief artery of communication be- 
tween Central Russia and the Gulf of 
Finland. 


Nevada (ne-vdh’dah). A western state 
of the American Union, separated from 
California on the east by the Sierra 
Nevada, and bounded north by Oregon 
and Idaho, east by Utah, and south- 
east by Arizona. It occupies the greater 
part of the great basin west of the 
Rocky Mountains, 483 miles in length, 
with a mean width of 323 miles. Area, 
112,900 square miles, or 64,184,960 
acres, of which 832,000 consist of water 
surface. 

N. presents a somewhat remarkable 
succession of mountain ranges and 
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valleys intersecting almost its entire 
extent in parallel lines; the first being 
rocky and almost divested of trees and 
vegetation, while the latter are little 
else than mere arid, sandy plains broken 
upon, here and there, by saline and 
alkali flats, intersected by broad, shallow 
streams, The bottoms of these rivers 
—chief among which are the Humboldt, 
Truckee, Walker, and Carson—supply 
the only tracts of fertile and well-tim- 
bered soil to be met with in the state. 
Besides the Sierra Nevada, are the Mam- 
moth, Humboldt, and Augusta Moun- 
tain ranges. Pyramid, Walker, Tahoe, 
and Humboldt are the principal of its 
lakes. 

Agriculture in N. forms entirely a 
secondary industry to mining; this state, 
in regard to mineral deposits, being 
perhaps the richest region on the North 
American continent. The mineral lands, 
estimated at the lowest to be not less 
than 5,699,840 acres, comprise rich de- 
posits of silver ore, gold, copper, iron, 
salt, sulphur, gypsum, manganese, plum- 
bago, zinc, tin, galena, cobalt, arsenic, 
etc., besides valuable clays, lime- and 
building stone, granite, marble, etc. 
Silver was first discovered in 1859, at 
the Comstock Lode; the state, in fact, 
may be said to have dated its growth 
from the discovery of its argentiferous 
wealth. The state is politically divided 
into 14 counties. Education in N. is 
provided for by a National grant of 
2,661,680 acres, the proceeds of which 
are designed to form a permanent school 
fund. WN. dates its organization as a 
territory from March 2, 1861, and as a 
state from March 21, 1864. 


New Brunswick (-briinz’witk). An ex- 
tensive tract of country which forms 
a south-east division of the Dominion 
of Canada, and connecting with the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia on the south- 
east by a low isthmus. It is bounded 
north by the Lower Canadian provinces 
of Bonaventure and Remouski, west 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Prince 
Edward Island, south by the Bay of 
Fundy, and west by the American state 
of Maine. Area, 27,030 square miles. 


Extreme length, from north to south, 
180 miles; mean breadth, 150 miles. 

Surface, generally rugged, and covered 
for the most part with dense forests. 
Soil, generally fertile and productive. 
It is amply watered, the principal rivers 
being the Miramichi, Restigouche, and 
St. John. On its eastern coast are the 
considerable bays of Chaleur and Mir- 
amichi, south those of Chignecto and 
Passamaquoddy. Coal, iron, and gyp- 
sum are largely found, besides antimony, 
copper, and manganese. The chief in- 
dustrial pursuits rise from the produce 
of the forests and the fisheries, while 
the progress of agriculture increases 
annually, wheat, Indian corn, barley 
and oats being the principal cereals 
raised. The capital is Fredericton, but 
St. John is the principal seaport. 

N. B. is under the rule of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly 
elected by the people. In the early 
part of the 18th century, this country 
belonged to the French, and was known 
by the name of New France. In 1763, 
along with the rest of Canada, N.B. 
was ceded to Great Britain, and in. 
1875 became a separate and independ- 
ent colony, till its fusion with the 
Canadian Dominion in 1867. 


New Caledonia {-kdl-e-do’ne-ah). An 
island of Australia, lying in the South 
Pacific Ocean. Area, 6,000 square miles. 
Surface, mountainous, with coasts dif- 
ficult of approach, being surrounded on 
all sides by choral reefs. Vessels may, 
however, find secure anchorage at Port 
St. Vincent on the south-western side, 
and Port Balade on the north-eastern. 
This island, discovered by Captain Cook 


in 1774, was taken possession of by the * 


French in 1853, and has since been used 
by them as a convict settlement, to 
which, in 1872, several hundred persons 
condemned for participation in the 
insurrection of the Commune of Paris 
were deported. Its population increases 
rapidly since the discovery in 1870 of 
rich deposits of gold in several parts of 
the island. 
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Newfoundland (nu’-jiind-lind). An 
island belonging to Great Britain, situate 
on the north-east side of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and separated from the 
mainland of Labrador by the Straits 
of Belle Isle, about 12 miles broad. 
It is about 1,000 miles in circumference, 
and embraces an area of 40,200 square 
miles. Its form is that of an equilateral 
triangle of which Cape Race constitutes 
the south-east point. Surface rugged 
and mountainous, with an indifferent 
soil, watered by the Humber and Ex- 
ploit Rivers. The deep-sea fisheries 
form the chief source of wealth and in- 
dustry. Capital, St. fohn’s. East and 
' south-east lie the greatest submarine 
plateaux known, which, under the title 
of the Banks of Newfoundland, embrace 
a tract of ocean surface nearly 600 miles 
long by- 200 broad, with a depth of 
water varying from 20 to 108 fathoms. 

This island, discovered by John Cabot 


_*in 1497, despite many attempts, re- 


mained uncolonized till the early part 
of the 17th century, when Sir George 
Calvert (Lord Baltimore) settled in 
the great peninsula in the south-east, 
and named it the Province of Avalon. 
Its history during the remainder of that 
century, and part of the 18th, is little 
more than a record of rivalries and feuds 
between the English and French fisher- 
men, till, by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, ratified by that of Paris in 1763, 
the island was entirely ceded to England. 


New Hampshire (-dmp’shir), one 
of the New England states of the 
American Republic, is bounded north 
by Canada, east by Maine, south by 
Massachusetts and west by Vermont, 
with its south-east angle abutting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Length from north to 
south, 168 miles; average width, 45 miles. 
Area, 9,280 square miles, or 5,939,200 
acres. 

Surface is diversified, being generally 
level for some miles inland from the 
coast till its elevation into the range 
of the White Mountains, in the northern 
part of the state, of which the highest 
point, Mount Washington, forms the 
loftiest summit in New England. This 
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range has outlying groups in the Grand 
Monadnock, Kearsarge, and Moosehillock 
Mountains, interspersed over the state. 
The principal rivers are the Connecticut 
(which forms its entire west line of 
demarcation), with its many tributaries; 
and the Merrimac, with its feeders, 
flowing throught the centre of the state 
to its embouchure in the Atlantic. The 
upper waters of the Androscoggin drain 
a large portion of the northern section. 
N. H. boasts many considerable lakes, 
such as those of Winnipiseogee, Ossipee, 
and Umbagog. The northern portion 
of the state has, from its picturesque 
wildness and grandeur of scenery, be- 
come designated the “‘Switzerland”’ of 
the United States. 

The geological features of N. H. con- 
sist mainly of the ancient metamorphic, 
gneiss and granitic formations; iron, 
copper, zinc, and lead ores exist, along 
with the other minerals, but they have 
so far been little attended to. Lumber 
supplies a prominent product of the 
state, and with agriculture constitutes 
the chief source of wealth and industry. 
The chief cereals grown are Indian corn, 
oats, wheat, and rye. Cattle-feeding is 
a branch of husbandry largely engaged 
in, in the more sparcely settled districts; 
in the more populous centres manu- 
factures are extensively carried on—es- 
pecially that of cotton cloths. N. H. is 
divided into 10 counties. Its principal 
cities and towns are Concord (state capi- 
tal), Portsmouth, Manchester, Bristol, 
Nashua, Dover, and Gorham. The educa- 
tional institutions of the state are most 
excellent, the chief of them above the 
rank of academies being Dartmouth 
College. 

The early settlement of this state is 
intimately associated with that of Maine. 
Massachusetts, from 1641 till 1679, in- 
cluded N. H. within her jurisdiction; 
in the last-named year, however, her 
authority was declared by the English 
Privy Council to be illegally exercised, 
whereupon JN. H. severed the connection. 
This state of things continued till 1689, 
when she once more came under the 
authority (this time nominal) of the 
former state. In 1692 she became again 
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an independent province and as such 
remained till 1776, when she united 
with the colonies in declaring for inde- 
pendence from the mother country. N. 
H. bore a distinguished part inthe War 
of the Revolution, and in 1788 gave in 
heradhesion tothe National Constitution. 


New Hebrides (-:¢b’ri-déz). A group of 
islands situated in the Pacific Ocean, 
to the north-east of New Caledonia, and 
to the west of the Fijis. Total area, 
2,500 square miles. They are regarded 
as the most eastern point of the western 
division of Polynesia. The group em- 
braces Espiritu Santo (65 miles long by 
20 broad), Mallicollo (60 miles long by 
28 broad), Vati Ambrym, Annatom, 
Erromango, Tanna with an active vol- 
cano, and Aurora. The inhabitants, 
who number about 200,000, are fierce, 
dirty, and unintelligent. 


New Jersey (-jiir’ze). A north-east 
central state of the American Union, 
bounded north by New York, east by 
the Atlantic Ocean, south and south- 
west by Delaware Bay, and west by 
Pennsylvania. Its extreme length from 
north to south is 167 miles; average 
breadth, about 4o miles. Area. 8,320 
square miles, or 4,849,069 acres. 

The northern portion of the state is 
skirted north and north-west by the 
northern offshoots of the Blue Ridge 
of the Alleghanies, otherwise called the 
Kittatinny range, as well as the High- 
land range beyond, thus giving to this 
division of N. F. a succession of parallel 
mountain ridges intersticed by romantic 
and fertile valleys. Advancing south, 
the surface assumes a character more 
level, yet still diversified, till the middle 
of the state is reached, whence south 
so far as the Delaware the country is 
low, level, sandy, and very generally 
barren. The eastern shore is for the 
most part low-lying, cut into by nu- 
merous inlets and lagoons, and fringed 
with a continuous chain of low islands. 
Along the seaboard marshes and morass 
lands occupy 295,474 acres of surface. 
The upper west side of the state, or 
that which impinges upon the Delaware 
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River, is undulating, fertile, and not 
without a certain subdued picturesque- 
ness. N. ¥. is drained by quite a number 
of rivers, independent of the great 
stream just mentioned; of these the 
chief are those of the Passaic, Hacken- 
sack, Raritan, Rahway, Navesink, and 
Great and Little Egg Harbor—all emp- 
tying into the ocean. 

The climate of this state is healthful, 
despite the prevalence of fevers and 
ague in the marshy districts. Geo- 
logically, N. ¥, presents a somewhat 
important aspect; being characterized 
by distinct series of the azoic, palzozoic, 
triassic, cretaceous, and tertiary for- 
mations. Iron in bog, magnetic, and 
specular ores is plentifully found, as 
well as rich and extensive marl and 
limestone deposits. Agriculture is most 
developed in the central parts of the 
state, the other sections being best 
adapted to pasturage and fruit-growing. 
In the latter industry N. ¥. possesses a 
large importance. In small fruit, Nig: 
stands unsurpassed, and of late years, 
rapid progress has been made in the 
cultivation of the grape, and her vintage 
is not excelled by any state in the Union 
for its quality. 

The state is divided into 21 counties, 
and has for its principal centres of trade 
and population the cities and towns 
of Trenton (capital), Newark, Camden, 
Jersey City, Paterson, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Burlington, Orange, and 
Beverly, It also includes within its limits 
the fashionable seaside resorts of Long 
Branch, Cape May, and Atlantic City. 
Education is largely extended through- 
out the state; the principal seats of 
learning being Princeton, Rutgers, and 
Burlington Colleges. 

The first settlement of NV. ¥. was made 
by the Dutch in 1612. Next came Swedes 
and Danes, and then the English, who 
took possession of it in 1664. In 1682 
it came within the jurisdiction of Penn- 
sylvania, and was last governed for the 
English Crown by a natural son of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. In 1776 it declared for 
independence, adopted a State Constitu- 
tion, and on its soil were fought the 
battles of Trenton, Princeton, Millstone, 
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Red Bank, and Monmouth. The Federal 
- Constitution was adopted Dec. 18, 1787, 
_ and the capital fixed at Trenton, in 1790. 
Since the close of the Civil War this 
State has rejected ratification of the 
15th Amendment to the National Con- 
_ stitution. 


Mev Mexico (-méks’e-ko), a south- 
we:sten territory of the United States, 
cecied by Mexico to the American gov- 

ermment in 1848, forms an almost 
perfec quadrangle, bounded north by 
Coloraio, east and south-east by Texas, 
south-west by Mexico, and west by 
Arizona, and presents a length of about 
360 miles, with a width of 400 miles. 
_ Area, 121,201 square miles, or 79,648,- 
00 acres. 

The greater part of the surface of N. 

M. is occupied by elevated plateaux, 
checkered by lofty mountain ranges 
(between which are broad and fertile 
-Walleys), and here and there isolated 
peaks. The chief alpine system is that 
of the Sierra Madre, intersecting irregu- 
larly the western section of the territory, 
in a direction north to south, and throw- 
ing the Datil Mountains and other spurs 
to the west. -Other groups are those of 
the Soledad, Sacramento, San Blanco, 
Guadalupe, and Jumanes Mountains, 
occupying positions trending south from 
the centre of the territory. The prin- 

cipal streams are the Rio Grande del 

Norte and Rio Pecos, with the head 
pwaters of the Canadian River. West of 
the Sierra Madre lies the watershed of 
the Gila, Rio Puerco, and San Juan, all 
tributaries of the Colorado of the West. 
The south-eastern angle of the territory 
forms the western margin of the Llano 
_ Estacado—a stony and waterless desert. 
None of these rivers are navigable for 
larger craft than canoes and scows. The 
eater part of the land is better adapted 
pasturage than crops; an exception 
must, however, be made in favor of the 
iverine tracts, these being admirably 
fitted to the raising of the cereals, fruits, 
. As yet, N. M. is in its infancy as 
regards agricultural development. It 
‘is understood to possess rich mineral 
Bieposits, though comparatively little has 
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yet been done to develop them. Veins 
of the precious metals have been found 
in various localities and a company has 
been organized to work the Ralston 
silver mines, which are believed to be 
very rich. Copper, coal, zinc, and anti- 
mony are also largely met with, and are 
receiving due attention. 

This territory, politically divided into 
14 counties, has its capital located at 
Santa Fé, after which the chief towns 
are Taos, Albuquerque, and Mesilla. 
N. M., first colonized by the Spaniards, 
constituted a Mexican province till 1848, 
when it was transferred to the United 
States by cession, and constituted a 
territory of the same in 1850. In 1860a 
large portion of it was detached in order 
to form the new territory of Arizona. 


New Orleans (-dr-/énz’), [Fr. La Nou- 
velle Orléans], an important city and 
commercial emporium of the United 
States, capital of the State of Louisiana, 
is situate on the Mississippi, about 120 
miles from its mouth, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is a finely-built place, and 
one laid out with regularity in a con- 
vex form—whence the designation of 
Crescent City, sometimes given to it. N.O. 
is divided into the Old, or French, and 
the New, or American, cities—each of 
which posesses its own distinct architec- 
tural features; and is replete with fine 
public buildings too numerous for speci- 
fication in this article. This city, rank- 
ing as the third shipping port in the 
Union, constitutes the grand commercial 
outlet of the trade of the vast valley of 
the Mississippi, and is specially note- 
worthy as being the principal port 
whence American cotton finds its way 
to Europe and the Atlantic:ports. It 
connects with Lake Pontchartrain by 
canal, and by railroad with all parts of 
the Union. Founded by the French in 
1717, N. O. passed into Spanish hands 
in 1769, where it remained for some 35 
years. In 1815 (January 8), the British 
sustained a memorable defeat here by 
the Americans commanded by General 
Jackson; and the city, after a 12-months’ 
occupation by the Confederates, 1861-2, 
surrendered to the Union arms on 
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April 28th in the last-named year. Pop., 
287,104. 


New York (-york), a large and impor- 
tant north-eastern state of the American 
Union, is separated from Canada on the 
north by the river St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario, and bounded on the east 
by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and west 
by Lake Erie and the Niagara River, 
which latter forms the frontier line di- 
viding it from Canada west. Of an irreg- 
ular triangular shape, its length from 
east to west, taking in Long Island, is 
412 miles; extreme breadth, 311 miles. 
Area, 47,000 square miles, or 32,332,160 
acres. Extent of coast line (Long Island, 
etc.), 246 miles; of lake-shore line, 352 
miles. ; 

The surface of this state may be gen- 
erally characterized as an elevated pla- 
teau, broken into bythe two great valleys 
or water basins of the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk Rivers. Its mountain system in- 
cludes the northern terminus of the 
Alleghanian Blue Ridge in the so-called 
highlands of the Hudson; and the Adi- 
rondack groups in the north-eastern 
angle of the state, which has not inaptly 
been termed the ‘American Switzer- 
land,” with Mounts Marcy, Seward, and 
Anthony forming its culminating sum- 
mits. N. Y. possesses riparian advan- 
tages of the highest order, her principal 
streams being the noble Hudson, with 
its principal affluent the Mohawk; the 
head waters of the Delaware, Susque- 
hanna, and Alleghany; and the Conhoc- 
ton, Oswego, and Genesee, besides the 
Osgewatchie and numerous smaller rivers 
emptying into the St. Lawrence. Her 
lakes comprise those of Champlain (di- 
viding the state line from that of Ver- 
mont), Oneida, Canandaigua, Cayuga, 
Seneca, Chatauqua, George, etc. With- 
in her limits are also found the falls of 
Niagara, Genesee, Trenton, Catskill, and 
Taghanic. 

Salt is the chief mineral receiving in- 
dustrial development, though magnetic 
and other ores of iron, with lead, copper, 
and gypsum, are found in quantities. 
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Coal and petroleum occur also, but in 
minor deposits. Agriculture forms the 
staple wealth of NV. Y. State. The great 
valleys of the Mohawk, the Seneca, and 
the Genesee, are among the most fertile 
tracts in the Union in point of adaptation 
to cereal production. In fact, taken as 
a whole, it may be said that no better 
farming region exists in the Union than 
is formed by this state. Cheese-making 
forms an important and lucrative ele- 
ment of rural industry. Wool is another 
leading item of production. The manu- 
facturing interests of this the “‘Empire 
State’’ of the Union are most extensive; 
they embrace almost every branch of 
mechanical industry, and are estimated 
to average an annual value of $450,000,- 
000, 

The political divisions of the state 
constitute 60 counties, the chief cities 
and towns being New York, Albany (cap- 
ital), Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Troy, Elmira, Oswego, Utica, 
Batavia, Auburn, Binghamton, Pough- 
keepsie, Schenectady, Long Island City. 
Cohoes, etc. Among the great public 
works belonging to the state are the 
Erie, Champlain, and Oswego Canals, 
besides inland artificial water courses of 
a minor class, aggregating in the whole 
a length of goo miles. Chief lines of 
railway, the New York Central and Erie 
roads. The chief public institutions are 
the new Capitol at Albany, the State 
prison at Auburn, State Lunatic Asylum 
at Utica, New York State Asylum for 
Idiots at Syracuse, and State Inebri- 
ate Asylum at Binghamton. Principal 
among the seats of education are Union, 
Hamilton, Hobart, St. John’s, and Man- 
hattan Colleges, besides Columbia, New 
York, Cornell, Syracuse, and Rochester 
Universities, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and the Military Academy at 
West Point. a 

N.Y. State was originally the heritage 
of the Iroquois, or ‘Five Nations.”’ In 
1609 Champlain discovered the lake 
which has since borne his name, and in 
the same year Henry Hudson sailed up 
the great water highway of the state, 
the regions around which were claimed 
by the Dutch, who gave them the name 
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of New Netherlands. In 1664 the Dutch 
were ousted by the English, who rechris- 
tened the country New York, in honor 
of the Duke of York (James II.), who 
had been granted a charter of the same 
by the Crown. For years afterwards 
the state became a battle-ground for the 
French and English. In 1579 their hos- 
tilities came to an end by the surrender 
of Canada to the last-named nation. 
From 1775 to 1783, New York City and 
Long Island were held by the British 
after having been evacuated by the 
American Revolutionists. The first con- 
stitution of the state was framed in 1777, 
and revised in the years 18o1, 1821, 1846, 
and 1877. In 1817 slavery was finally 
declared extinct in the state. 

New York City, the commercial me- 
tropolis of the New World, occupies the 
whole of the island of Manhattan lying 
between Hudson and East Rivers, in 

the south-east corner of the state of New 
’ York, 18 miles from the Atlantic, with 
which it connects by New York Bay. 
The harbor of N. Y., forming the inner 
portion of its bay, is one of the safest and 
finest commercial natural basins known, 
is strongly fortified, and has lighthouses 
at its respective entrances. Manhattan 
Island is separated from the mainland 
of the state by the Harlem River and 
Spuyten Duyvel Creek. Built on a long, 
narrow, and gently undulating spit of 
land, N. Y., viewed from seaward, pre- 
sents little that is striking or picturesque 
to the eye of the spectator. The city, as 
seen internally, is characterized by all 
those salient features of space, develop- 
ment and architectural attraction, which 
unite in giving it its metropolitan rank. 

Broadway, its chief street and one of 
the finest thoroughfares in the world, 
extends the whole length of the city for 
a distance of six miles, and is lined 
throughout, on either side, by handsome 
stores and houses. The principal of the 
19 public squares and parks of NV. Y. is 
Central Park, a magnificently and pictur- 
esquely laid-out demesne of 843 acres. 
Among the most noticeable buildings are 
City Hall, Court House, Stock Exchange, 
Custom House, Post Office, U. S. Sub- 
treasury building, the Roman Catholic 
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cathedral of St. Patrick, and Trinity 
and other churches, without particulariz- 
ing the numerous splendid theatres, 
hotels, hospitals, colleges, etc., which 
serve to complete the requirements of 
a large and wealthy urban centre. 

Asa manufacturing place, N.Y. carries 
on various and important industries, 
embracing the chief articles of fabrica- 
tion and use required by civilized life. 
Commercially, its trade is only surpassed 
by that of London and Liverpool; it con- 
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and is the entrepét of a vast and yearly 
increasing export and import traffic. 
N. Y., too, besides being the financial 
focus of the Union, is the port at which 
the bulk of immigrants into the United 
States arrive. 

After the discovery of the island of 
Manhattan by Hudson in 1609, the 
Dutch permanently settled upon it in 
1623, and gave it the name of New 
Amsterdam. In 1664 it was taken 
possession of by the English, who re- 
christened it by its present name. In 
1673 the Dutch retook the city, and, 
naming it New Orange, held it for a year, 
when it reverted to their immediate 
predecessors. In 1776, during the War 
of the Revolution, NV. Y. was occupied 
by British troops from August 26 till 
Nov. 25, 1783. Since that period it 
has progressed in size, wealth, and popu- 
ation, till it has become the second city 
in the world. Pop. in 1900, 3,437,202. 


New Zealand (zé’ldnd), a British col- 
ony in the Southern Pacific Ocean, con- 
sists of three islands, formerly known 
as New Ulster, New Munster, and New 
Leinster, but more properly known as 
the Northern, Southern, and Stewart’s 
Islands; together with a number of 
small adjacent islets. The whole group 
is upwards of 1,200 miles long and 200 
broad; its coast line extends over 1,000 
leagues and the entire area of the colony 
is 106,260 square miles, or 68,000,000 
acres, of which two-thirds are fitted 
for agriculture and cattle-rearing. The 
surface of the principal islands is diver- 
sified, being mountainous in some parts 
and undulating in others, The northern 
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and southern islands are divided by 
Cook Strait; that of Furneaux separat- 
ing the mainland of the latter from 
Stewart’s Island. The best harbors are 
in the northern district, between North 
Cape and Cape Coville, in which are 
found the magnificent ports of Mongo- 
nui, Wangarei, Auckland, and the Bay of 
Islands. At the south end of the island, 
however, is the excellent harbor of 
Wellington. N. Z. is rich in minerals, 
iron being largely found; gold is also 
a prominent article of export. The 
crops are chiefly those of the cereals and 
flax. Flax, resin (under the name of 
Kaort gum), and timber suited to ship- 
building, are among the chief exports. 
The capital is Wellington. 

Portions of these islands were ex- 
plored by Tasman in 1642,andafterwards 
visited by Cook in 1777, who took pos- 
session of them in the name of the Eng- 
lish Crown. They were first settled by 
Europeans in 1814, and in 1840 N. Z. 
was, by Royal letters-patent, erected 
into a separate colony, distinct from 
New South Wales. White population, 
256,157; native, 38,540. 


Niagara (ni-dg’a-rah). A river of 
North America, forming that portion 
of the St. Lawrence which connects 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is only 
remarkable for its famous Fatts—the 
Horse-shoe, on the Canadian side, and 
the American, on that of the United 
States. These cataracts are separated 
by an island in the centre of the stream. 
The first-named fall is 600 yards in 
width, and has a vertical descent of 
158 feet; the latter, 200 yards broad, 
is 164 feet in perpendicular height. The 
depth of water is much greater on the 
Canadian than the American side, and 
from there, too, the coup d’wil is the 
finest. The State of N. Y., at a cost of 
$1,500,000, purchased, in 188s, the land 
in the vicinity of the Falls for a public 
park. 

The water power of NV. Falls has been 
in part utilized for the production of 
electricity by means of a tunnel, turbine 
wheels and dynamos. Work began on 
the tunnel in 1890, and was completed 
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in 1893, the tunnel being 7,000 feet 
long, 200 feet in average depth, and 21 
feet high. It is of horse-shoe shape, 18 
feet 10 inches in greatest width. <A 
canal 1,400 feet long conveys the water 
of the river to the power house. There 
are 14 turbines, each to develop 7,000 
horse power. The dynamos are of 
5,000 horse power each. The power 
from this station is conveyed as electric- 
ity on wires to manufactories situated 
at Niagara and Buffalo. 


Nica (s7-se’ah), or Nick, a city of 
Bithynia, Asia Minor, on the eastern 
shore of the Lake Ascania, had its name 
changed by Lysimachus from Helicore 
to N., in honor of his wife of that name, 
daughter of Antipater. This city was 
the seat of two Councils (325, 778). 


Nicaragua (ntk-a-rah’gwah). A re- 
publican state of Central America and 
bounded on the north and north-west 
by Honduras, west by the Caribbean 
Sea, south by Costa Rica, and west by 
the Pacific Ocean. Area, 57,000 square 
miles, including a large portion, geo- 
graphically, of the Mosquito Territory. 
Its surface is in many parts densely 
wooded, and is traversed by two moun- 
tain ranges running parallel with the 
Pacific coast line. Chief rivers: The 
Bluefields, Segovia, and San Juan. Soil 
very rich, producing sugar cane, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, fruits, drugs, ginger, 
etc. The pastures are abundant and 
support vast herds of cattle. The 
northern part is rich in minerals, pro- 
ducing gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
lead; but in consequence of the unstable 
government of the country, they are 
inefficiently worked. Mahogany and 
other valuable woods constitute a lead- 
ing item of export. Chief towns: Mana- 
gua (the capital), St. Leon,and Greytown. 

This region, discovered by the Span- 
iards in1521,remained in their possession 
for three centuries, when, in 1821, it 
made a desperate struggle for and gained 
its independence, becoming the second 
State of the Central American Confed- 
eration. In 1839 it became an independ- 
ent republic, and has since remined in 
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a chronic state of political discord, 
which, in 1851, culminated in civil war. 
It has an army of about 13,000 men. 


Nice (nés). [It. Nizza.] A beautifully 
situated city and seaport of France, 
department of Alpes-Maritimes, on the 
Mediterranean, 95 miles south-west of 
Genoa. From the geniality of its climate 
it is a favorite resort of pulmonary 
invalids, and was annexed to France by 
Sardinia in 1860, in part compensation 
for assistance rendered her in the expul- 
sion of the Austrians from Lombardy. 
Pop., 125,099. 


Nile (nil). [From L. Nilus.] A large 
and celebrated river of Africa, formed 
by the confluence of two branches, the 
Bahr-el-Azrek, or ‘“‘Blue River” (often 
called the Blue Nile), and the Bahr- 
el-A biad, or ‘‘ White River” (White Nile). 
The first-mentioned arm rises in Abys- 
and taking a northerly course 
through the Lake of Dembea, joins the 
Bahr-el-Abiad at Khartoum, after be- 
ing in some places broken by cataracts. 
The real sources of the N. were, until 
recently, supposed to lie in Lakes 
Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, 
discovered by the English explores 
Grant and Speke. In June, 1872, how- 
ever, intelligence received from Dr. 
Livingstone, the famous African ex- 
plorer, stated that he had arrived within 
180 miles of the Chambesi River, where 
he had reason to believe lay the springs 
of this mysterious stream. After the 
union of the two branches at Khartoum, 
the N. forms one grand main river, tak- 
ing a generally winding course north, as 
far as Edab, in Dongola, where it forms 
what is called the Great Bend. Thence 
flowing through a country rich in 
architectural trophies of the past, and 
rendered highly fertile by its annual 
inundations, the N. empties into the 
Mediterranean by a delta of seven 
mouths, of which that of Rosetta, the 
principal one, has a width of 1,800 feet, 
with a depth of five feet in the dry 
season. Total length, 3,500 miles from 
Victoria Nyanza. 
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Nineveh (nin’e-va). A celebrated 
city, anciently the capital of Assyria, 
supposed to have been founded by 
Nimrod, about B. C. 2218, (or by Ninus, 
2182), and destroyed by Cyaxares, in 
625. The English archeologist, Mr. 
Layard, succeeded, in 1845, in making 
excavations on its site, which gave to 
the world antiquarian remains of great 
interest and value. The present remains 
comprise a rampart and foss, four miles 
in circuit, with a moss-covered wall 
about twenty feet in height. The ruins 
at first sight present a range of hills. 
From these hills large stones are con- 
stantly dug out, from which probably 
a bridge over the Tigris has been built. 

Mosul, with which N. is commonly 
identified, stands on the opposite, or 
western, bank of the Tigris, and lies so 
near the river that its streets are often 
flooded —a circumstance which calls 
to mind some of the terms employed 
by many of the prophetic writers. This 
place, like its great protoype, carries 
on a trade (though to a small extent) 
between the east and the west. The 
climate is stated to be very healthful; 
the average temperature of summer not 
exceeding 66° F.; but in spring, during 
the floods, epidemics arecommon, though 
not fatal. 


Nobility (no-bil'e-te). [From L. nobuil- 
itas.| A rank conferred by express au- 
thority of the governing power. British 
N. consists only of five degrees, viz., 
those of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron. ‘The origin of N. is to be 
attributed to various causes, for the 
most part to military tenures; in some 
cases, to the honors paid to, superior 
ability, or to the guardians of the 
mysteries of religion. The priestly N. 
of antiquity has everywhere yielded to 
the superiority of military chieftains. 
In France and Germany, the origin of 
hereditary N. dates from the downfall 
of the Carlovingian dynasty; in Eng- 
land, from the Norman Conquest, in 
the roth and rth centuries; it after- 
wards spread over all Europe, for since 
that time dignities, as well as lands, have 
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become hereditary. There is no N. in 
the United States, Norway and Switzer- 
land. 


Nomads (ndm’ddz). [From Gr. nomos, 
pasturage.] A name applied to tribes 
of people whose chief occupation con- 
sists in the feeding and rearing of cattle, 
sheep, goats, etc.; and who have no 
settled place of habitation, but shift 
their location according to the state of 
pasture. Nomadic tribes are seldom 
found to abandon their migratory life, 
until compelled to do so by being sur- 
rounded by those who reside in fixed 
abodes, or unless they can make them- 
selves masters of the settlements of a civ- 
ilized nation. Central Asia is the prin- 
cipal habitation of such races, in Kur- 
distan, Tartary, Mongolia, etc. 


Norsemen (ndrz’mén), NORTHMEN, or 
Normans. The title under which were 
generically known the ancient Scandi- 
navians, or people of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, but more usually ccn- 
fined to those corsairs whom the Saxons 
styled Danes. They were long the 
terror of Northern Europe, became 
masters of England under their leader, 
Canute, formed a league with the Sax- 
ons, and ravaged the coasts of the em- 
pire of Charlemagne, and by 885 they 
had conquered or plundered the whole 
of Holland, Flanders, Western Germany, 
a great part of France, and the western 
coast of Spain, whence, forcing their 
way into the Mediterranean, they wasted 
the shores of Africa, Italy, and Sicily. 
In 912, Rollo, one of their most warlike 
chiefs, was given the hand of a daughter 
of Charles the Simple, and with her 
acquired that French territory after- 
wards known as Normandy. They rap- 
idly became civilized, but did not lose 
their indomitable passion for conquest 
and colonization. In 1066, England 
once more fell under their rule, and 
princes of the race afterwards ruled in 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 


Normandy (6r’mdn-de). [Fr. Norman- 
die.| An old province of France, border- 
ing on the English Channel, and now 
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forming the departments of Manche, 
Orne, Calvados, Eure, and Seine Inféri- 
eure. William I., Duke of N., invaded 
England in 1066, and established a 
Norman dynasty, thereby uniting N. 
with the latter country. Philip Augustus 
conquered it in 1204, the French hold- 
ing it until 1417, when it was recovered 
by the English, who held it till 1450, 
when it was finally wrested from them 
by Charles VII. 


North Carolina (-kdr-o-li’nah). An 
east-central and maritime state of the 
American Union, bounded on the north 
by Virginia, east and south-east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, south by South Carolina, 
south-west by Georgia, and west by 
Tennessee, from which state it is sepa- 
rated by the line of the Alleghanies. 
Length, east to west, 420 miles; greatest 
breadth, 180 miles. Area, 50,704 square 
miles, or 32,450,500 acres. The surface 
of the country, from the coast line to 
within some 80 miles inland, 1s generally 
flat and marshy, abounding in swamps 
and lagoons, and with a soil poor and 
sandy. The Great Dismal Swamp, lying 
north of Albermarle Sound, covers an 
area of 150,000 acres, and crosses the 
state line into Virginia; the Little Dis- 
mal, or Alligator Swamp, of nearly 
equal extent, is situate between Alhe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds, and has,in 
many parts, been sufficiently drained to 
yield rice and other crops. Altogether, 
the quantity of morass lands inter- 
sperced over the state is estimated at 
3,000,000 acres. Farther inland, the 
surface becomes diversified by parallel 
ridges and valleys, and this section is 
known as the Pitch Pine Region, pos- 
sessing an excellent tillable soil adapted 
to the cereals. Still farther west the 
state becomes mountainous; the Blue 
Ridge intersecting it from north-east 
to south-west, while beyond this again 
lies the frontier line of the Alleghanies. 
The seaboard of N. C. is deeply indented 
by the large inlets of Albemarle, Curri- 
tuck and Pamlico Sounds, and the 
estuaries of the Neuse and Pamlico 
Rivers. Besides the last named, the 
principal streams that drain the state are 
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the Chowan, Roanoke, Tar, Cape Fear, 
Yadkin, and Catawba. 

The minerals comprise iron and coal 
in extensive quantities, besides gold, 
silver, copper, graphite, porphyry, and 
steatite. Chief cities and towns: Raleigh, 
Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton, Beau- 
fort, Charlotte, and Elizabeth. The 
manufacture of tobacco has become an 
important industry since the war, and 
considerable attention has also been 
given to mining of precious metals. 
Besides the State University at Chapel 
Hill, near Raleigh, there are colleges 
at Forestville, and in Mecklenburgh 
county, and numerous flourishing private 
academies. 

N. C. received its initiatory coloniza- 
tion by a body of Englishmen dispatched 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1585. In 
1663, a permanent settlement was estab- 
lished by grant of King Charles II., for 
which John Locke drew up a code of 
government, which obtained for a quar- 
ter of a century. From 1711-13, a war 
prevailed- between the Indians and the 
colonists, in which the latter triumphed. 
In 1769, the colony made its protest 
against the taxation measures adopted 
by the English government, sent re- 
presentatives to the first Continental 
Congress in 1774, and two years later 
gave in its adhesion to the Declaration 
of Independence. This led to a partisan 
war between the Revolutionists and the 
Loyalists, and in 1781, General Greene’s 
command of 4,500 men was defeated 
at Guilford Court House by Lord Corn- 
wallis at the head of 2,000 British. 


North Dako’ta originally formed a 
part of Minnesota Territory, which was 
organized in 1849, being a portion of 
the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. In 1845 
the territory of Nebraska was formed, 
comprising a portion of what is now 
the Dakotas. The territory of D. was 
organized March 2, 1861, and included 
the present states of Montana and 
Wyoming. The first permanent settle- 
ments of whites were made in 1859, 
in what are now the counties of 
Clay, Union, and Yankton. On Nov. 
2, 1899, the territory was divided into 
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North and South D., which were admitted 
as States at the same time. 

N. D. has an area of 70,795 square 
miles, and in rgor its population was 
estimated to be 330,000. The principal 
industries of the state are agriculture 
and stock-raising, though there has been 
an increase in manufactures during the 
last few years. Its manufacturing 
interests are dependent upon neighbor- 
ing needs, and except in the case of 
flour and gristmills products, nearly the 
entire product of the manufactures is 
consumed at or near the point of 
production. 


North Sea, The, or GERMAN OCEAN, a 
large expansion of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, constituting that mediterranean 
portion of its surface which extends from 
the Shetland Islands to the Straits of 
Dover, is bounded east by Norway and 
Denmark, south by the north-western 
corner of Northern Germany, and Hol- 
land and Belgium, south by France, and 
west by Great Britain. Length, 700 
miles; maximum breadth, 420. It con- 
nects with the Atlantic on the north 
by the Pentland Frith, and on the south 
by the English Channel; and with the 
Baltic by the Skager-rack. Its fisheries 
are of high importance, but its coast- 
wise navigation is both difficult and 
dangerous, owing to sandbanks and tidal 
currents. 


Norway (ndr'wa). A conjoint king- 
dom and sovereignty with Sweden, form- 
ing the western portion of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Length, from the 
Naze to the North Cape, 1,100 miles; 
extreme width, 250 miles; area, 121,779 
square miles. It is bounded north by 
the Arctic Ocean, north-east by Finland 
and Lapland, east by Sweden, south by 
the Skager-rack and North Sea, and 
west by the Atlantic Ocean. The coast 
line is extensive, of bold outline, and 
deeply indented by fiords and fringed 
with almost innumerable islands, chief 
among which are the Loffoden group. 
The surface of the country is rugged and 
somewhat bleak, comprising a succession 
of mountains and valleys. The Kidlen 
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or Great Scandinavian chain, running. 
south from Finland for several hundred 
miles, forms an Alpine barrier between 
this country and Sweden; in the province 
of Drontheim it lapses into the Dovre- 
fjeld, which, with its spurs, extends 
nearly as far south as the Naze. High- 
est points Sneehcetta and Skagtols-tind, 
each over 8,o00 feet. Chief rivers, the 
Glommen and Tana; lakes, those of 
Miosen, Foemund, and Sperdillen. 

A large extent of the mountain districts 
produces only lichens, mosses and hardy 
berry-yielding plants; the Scotch fir, 
spruce and birch cover extensive tracts, 
and constitute nearly a moiety of the 
country. The hardier fruits flourish 
well. Agriculture, though pursued with 
some vigor of late years, is still unable 
to furnish sufficient produce for home 
consumption. Flax and hemp are raised 
in some parts; in others, barley and 
oats. Next or about equal in importance 
to the timber trade are the cod and 
herring fisheries, which employ a very 
large part of the population during the 
entire year. In Finmark, the fisheries 
and reindeer form the only wealth and 
source of subsistence of the population. 
The mineral products are similar, but 
less considerable than those of Sweden. 
Shipbuilding is largely carried on, and 
the chief exports include timber, fish, 
fish oil, minerals, furs, feathers, and ice. 
N. is divided into 20 provinces. Chief 
cities and towns are Christiania (the 
capital), Bergen, Drontheim, Drammen, 
and Stavanger. 

The constitution, bearing date Nov. 
4, 1814, is one of the most democratic 
in Europe, and although a co-monarchy 
with Sweden, greatly differs from the 
latter in its form of government. The 
entire executive and legislative power 
is vested in the Storthing, or parliament 
of the realm, the king having a merely 
nominal command over the army and 
navy, and with power to appoint the 
governor-general only. The latter pos- 
sesses a limited right of veto over acts 
passed by the Storthing. Hereditary 
nobility was abolished by law in 1821. 


Nova Scotia (wo’vah sko’she-ah), a 
province of British America forming a 
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portion of the Dominion of Canada, con- 
sists of a peninsula which connects with 
New Brunswick by a low, fertile isthmus. 
It comprises an area of 18,670 square 
miles, one-fifth part of which consists of 
lakes, rivers, and inlets of the sea. The 
coast line is indented with numerous 
bays, chief of which is that of Fundy, 
lying between it and the mainland of 
New Brunswick. On the east, NV. S. is 
separated from Cape Breton by the Gut 
of Canso, and on the north from Prince 
Edward Island by Northumberland 
Strait. Surface diversified, expanding in 
the north into the North and Cobquid 
mountain ranges, and intersected in all 
directions by rivers and lakes. The for- 
ests are composed of similar trees to those 
of Canada and New Brunswick; while the 
capabilities of the soil for agricultural 
operations are not taken due advantage 
of, scientific farming being but little 
practiced. The dairy husbandry is fur- 
ther advanced than the arable. Coal 
and iron ore are plentiful, and gold has 
also been discovered. The chief wealth 
of the province lies in its extensive and 
important fisheries. N. S. is divided 
into 14 counties. Chief towns: Halijax 
(the capital), Windsor, Pictou, Sher- 
brooke, Annapolis, and Liverpool. Under 
the name of Acadia, this country was 
settled by the French about a century 
after its discovery by Cabot in 1497. 
In 1627 it passed under British rule, 
reverted back to France in 1632, and 
was again restored to England by the 
Peace of Utrecht, 1714. 


Nubia (n7’be-ah). A country of North- 
east Africa, bounded on the north by 
Egypt, east by the Red Sea, south by 
Abyssinia and Kordofan, and the west 
by the Libyan Desert. Area, estimated 
at 360,000 square miles, divided into 
Lower N. and Upper N. Surface of the 
former, generally level, being for the 
most part a rocky, sandy desert, save 
the strip of country watered by the 
Nile. Upper N. is more undulating, 
fertile and well watered. N. produces 
barley, dhourra, tobacco, indigo, coffee, 
dates, senna, etc. Many cattle, goats, 
etc., are reared, and a large trade in 
slaves is carried on; to suppress which 
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latter, and also open .out the country 
to agriculture and civilization, an ex- 
pedition was sent by the Khedive, in 
1871, under the command of the Eng- 
lish explorer, Sir S. W. Baker. N. formed 
part of ancient Ethiopia, and its inhabi- 
tants early embraced Christianity. In 
the 14th century, under Mohammedan 
tule, the true religion became lost. 
Mehemet Ali annexed the country to 
Egypt in 1820. The capital is Sennaar. 


Ohio (0-hi’0). A great river of the 
United States, formed by the bifurcation 
at Pittsburg of the Monongahela and 
Alleghany, and constituting the boun- 
dary line between Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois on the north, and West Virginia and 
Kentucky on the south, empties into the 
Mississippi at Cairo, after a circuitous 
course of g50 miles, during which it 
receives the Scioto, Wabash, Big Beaver, 
Kanawha, Cumberland, Tennessee, and 
_other feeders, and supplies water com- 
- munication to the cities and towns ot 
Wheeling, Gallopolis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Jeffersonville, all seated on its 
banks. This broad and noble stream 
was called by the early French pioneers, 
La Belle Riviere. 


Ohio, a north-east state of the Amer- 
ican Union, taking its name from the 
above-mentioned river, which divides it 
on the south-east and south from West 
Virginia and Kentucky, is bounded west 
by Indiana, and north by Michigan and 
Lake Erie. Its length from north to 
south is 200 miles; breadth, 195 miles. 
Area, 39,962 square miles, or 25,576,900 
acres. 

The surface of this state, forming a 
considerable portion of the western 
slope of the North Alleghanies, consists 
generally of a somewhat elevated pla- 
teau, the principal declivity of which 
is found to extend from about its centre 
to the Lake Erie shore. The more south- 
ern section, terminated by the Ohio 
River, presents a’succession of diversi- 
fied tracts, alternating with hills and 
valleys, and enriched with a soil of re- 
markable depth and fecundity. A high- 
land belt intersects the northern part 
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from east to west, and forms the water- 
shed of streams which have their em- 
bouchure in Lake Erie and the Ohio 
respectively. Besides the last-named 
river, the state is plentifully supplied 
with water power by its affluents, and 
by the Huron, Sandusky, Maumee, and 
Cuyahoga—all considerable streams hay- 
ing their outlet in Lake Erie. On the 
coast line of the latter, 200 miles in 
length, are the fine and accessible har- 
bors formed by Sandusky and Maumee 
Bays. 

Nearly one-third of the state, or 
from 10,000 to 12,000 square miles, is 
underlaid with a portion of the great 
Alleghany coal field, the richest meas- 
ures of which are found in the counties 


occupying the south-east corner of the 


state. Petroleum is also an article of 
large and lucrative yield. Salt, again, 
is a mineral the working of which engages 
considerable capital and labor. Iron, 
grindstones, building stones, various 
clays, and marls are deposited largely in 
various localities. The soil of O.is, taken 
throughout, of the most fertile and 
cereal-producing character. Indian corn, 
wheat, and oats constitute the major 
crops. The state of O., as politically 
divided, embraces 88 counties; in which 
the chief centres of wealth, trade, and 
population are the cities and towns of 
Cincinnati, Columbus (the capital), 
Cleveland, Springfield, Chillicothe, To- 
ledo, Dayton, Zanesville, Steubenville, 
Akron, Marietta, etc. Among the public 
works constructed for the facilitation of 
commercial communication are the Ohio, 
Miami and Erie, and Mahoning and 
Beaver canals; besides a magnificently 
developed railroad system. 

The earliest white exploration of the © 
Ohioan region was made by a French- 
man, La Salle, in 1680. The English 
followed in his footsteps and established 
trading settlements, although the French 
held nominal possession of the country 
till the cession of Canada to the Eng- 
lish in 1763. In 1788, the first perma- 
nent settlement made under the National 
governmnt was founded at Marietta, 
and the North-west Territory (as it had 
been called) was ultimately admitted 
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into the sisterhood of states, April 30, 
1802. 


Oklahoma (oak-lah-hd’ma). Histori- 
cally treated, O. as a territory is of recent 
origin, but as a portion of the great 
tract of Southwestern countryit has a 
history dating back to the days of the 
Spanish explorers. When Indian Ter- 
ritory was created as a home for all 
Indian tribes, with the intention of 
making there some day a great Indian 
state, most of what is now O. was in- 
cluded within its bounds. Some time 
in the early seventies the name of O. first 
appears in political history, the occasion 
being a bill introduced in Congress to 
create a territory out of a portion of the 
Indian Territory, to be known as O. 
The measure failed of passage, and for 
more than a decade nothing was heard 
of the country. In March, 1889, an 
amendment was tacked on the Indian 
Appropriation bill, providing for the 
opening to homestead settlers of the 
little area of land embracing less than 
3,000,000 acres, and lying in the centre 
of the present territory. The land 
was opened in April, 1889, and the 
first rush of O. “boomers” took place. 
In June, 1890, the Territorial Govern- 
ment came into existence, and by the 
same act of Congress a strip of land 
known as ‘No Man’s Land,” embrac- 
ing 3,681,000 acres, was added as Beaver 
county. Other sections were opened 
from time to time until now the territory 
has an approximate area of 38,830 
square miles. The population was 
estimated in rgor to be 432,000. 

QO. is primarily a stock-raising and 
agricultural country, with indications 
of becoming a mining section before 
another decade has passed. Gold, lead, 
zinc, and copper have been found, but not 
in paying quantities, and surface sand- 
stone and gypsum are widely scattered 
over the territory. The most promising 
mine industry of O. at present seems 
to be that of salt, of which there is said 
to be enough on hand to supply the 
nation. In manufacturing there has 
been a large increase during the past 
decade, but the total is insignificant. 
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The rapid development of the cotton- 
raising industry has been attended by 
a like advancement in the manufacture 
of cotton-seed oil and cake. 


Olympia (0-lim’pe-ay). A famous val- 
ley of Greece, in Elis, on the right bank 
of the river Alpheus, and the spot where 
were held the Olympic games of antiq- 
uity. Many fine ruins exist of the 
splendid temple dedicated to Jupiter, and 
named the Olympium. 


Olympiad (0-lim’pedid). [From Gr. 
Olympias.] A period of four years, by 
which the Greeks reckoned their time. 
This method of computation took its 
rise from the Olympic games, which 
were celebrated at intervals of four 
years. The method of computing time 
by O. did not come into use until after 
the death of Alexander; it ceased at the 
364th O., in the year 440 of the Christian 
era. History is much indebted to the 
Olympiads; they have served to fix 
the date of many important events; 
and, indeed, the history of Greece, be- 
fore this method of computing time 
was observed, is almost entirely fabulou 
or filled with anachronisms. 


Olympic Games (0-lim’ ptk). 
most splendid national games of the 
ancient Greeks, were celebrated once in 
every four years, in honor of Zeus, 
the father of the gods. Besides running, 
leaping, boxing, wrestling, and the quoit, 
there were horse racing, chariot racing, 
etc. Sometimes there were contests 
in eloquence, poetry, etc. The victor’s 
prize was a wreath of wild olives. A 
material of small value was chosen, that 
the combatants might be stimulated by 
courage and the love of glory, more than 
by the sordid hope of gain. In fact, 
the glory of the conquerors (who were 
termed Olympionice) was inestimable 
and immortal. Their statues were 
erected at Olympia, in the sacred wood 
of Jove; they were conducted home in 
triumph on a car drawn by four horses, 
were complimented by poets, painters, 
etc.: and many privileges and immuni- 
ties were thenceforth conferred on them. 
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ot only all the states of Greece, but 

eign nations also, resorted to these 
games, in great numbers, from the 
extremities of Egypt, from Libya, Sicily, 
and other countries. The combatants 
contended naked. At first they used 
to tie a scarf round their waist; but this 
having once thrown down a combatant 
y entangling his feet, and caused him 
to lose the victory; it was thenceforth 
‘laid aside. The priestesses of Ceres 

excepted, no females were permitted to 
’ be present; and if any woman was found 
to have passed the river Alpheus during 
he solemnity, she was to be thrown 
eadlong from a rock. 


Olympus (0-lim’piis). A famous moun- 
tain of Thessaly, in Greece, near the 
Macedonian frontier, which attains an 
altitude of 9,745 feet above sea level. It 
was regarded by the ancient Greeks as 
‘the chosen abode of the gods, and as 
- being crowned by the throne of Jupiter. 


Oman (0-mién’) is an independent 
_ state of South-western Arabia, with an 
ea of 82,000 square miles, and a 
population of 1,500,000. The capital 
_ was occupied by the Portugese until the 
17th century, and after various vicis- 
itudes it was taken in the 18th century 
by Admed bin Sa’eed, of Yemenite 
_ origin, who was elected Iman in 1741, 
and whose family have since ruled. 
On the death of the Sultan in 1854, 
Zanzibar was detached from O. and 
placed under the rule of the second son, 
and subsequent troubles curtailed the 
ea of the state in Asia. The revenue 
f the Sultan amounts to about $250,000. 
In 1901 the exports were valued at 
$1,359,893, and the imports at $3,365,- 
883. There is a weekly mail to and 
_ from Bombay. 

The closest relations have for years 
xisted between the Government of 
India and that of O., and a British 
Consul and Political Agent resides at 
Muscat. The number of vessels entered 
and cleared at the port of Muscat in 
1900-01, the last year for which reports 
are obtainable, inluding the native 
craft, was 464 of 193,380 tons, of which 
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242 of 165,237 tons were British. The 
telegraph cable has been recently ex- 
tended to Muscat. 


Ommiades (6m’ma-yddz), or OMMEY- 
apes. A Saracenic dynasty of caliphs, 
founded in 660 A. D. by Moaweeyeh, 
and which reigned in Damascus until 
749, when it was succeeded by the 
Abassides. The O. afterwards estab- 
lished at Cordova, in Spain, the western 
empire of the Saracens which rivaled 
in power and magnificence that of its 
eastern rival. The line terminated in 
1013. 


Oracle (0r’a-kl). [From L. oraculum 
—oro, | speak.] A pretended revelation 
of future events, or the will of super- 
natural powers, through the medium of 
a priest or priestess. The most famous 
O. were those of Apollo at Delphi, and 
of Jupiter Amnon in Egypt. In the 
founding of cities and colonies, the in- 
troduction of new governments, the 
undertaking of important enterprises, 
and particularly in all cases of great 
urgency, the O. were consulted, and 
rich gifts presented to them. Darkness 
and ambiguity in the responses were 
made to cover those mistakes which 
would otherwise have disclosed the im- 
posture; and thus for many centuries 
they obtained the veneration and hom- 
age, not only of the ignorant multitude, 
but of monarchs, warriors and philoso- 
phers. It has been asserted that they 
ceased at the birth of Christ; but the 
edicts of the emperors Theodosius, Gra- 
tian and Valentinian, show that they 
were consulted, at least occasionally, 
down to A. D. 328. 


Oregon (67’e-gin), or COLUMBIA, the 
largest of North American rivers empty- 
ing into the Pacific, rises in the Rocky 
Mountains. After pursuing a some- 
what devious course it empties into the 
ocean between Point Adams and Cape 
Disappointment. At its mouth it is 
from five to six miles in width. Vessels 
of considerable tonnage may ascend 
about 100 miles above its embouchure, 
as far as Fort Vancouver. 
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Oregon, a north-western state of the 
American Union, is bounded on the north 
by Washington, east by Idaho, south 
by California and Nevada, and west by 
the Pacific Ocean. Length, from east 
to west, 350 miles; breadth, north to 
south, 275 miles. Area, 95,274 square 
miles, or 60,975,360 acres. The sea- 
board, extending some 300 miles in 
length, presents few good harbors, being 
for the most part rocky and ironbound. 
O. is intersected through its centre by 
two almost parallel mountain chains, 
running north to south, the principal 
of which, the Cascade range, divides it 
into two nearly equal portions; the other 
ridge—that of the Blue Mountains— 
extends from the Lewis Fork of the 
Columbia River as far as Diamond 
Peak in Douglas county, where it throws 
off spurs which penetrate into California. 

The surface of the state, generally, 
may be described as a succession of 
tidgy elevations formed at right angles 
with the coast, and with fertile and 
well-watered valleys intervening. The 
chief rivers of O. are the Oregon or 
Columbia (which forms the greater part 
of the dividing line from Washing- 
ton), the Lewis Fork of the same 
river, the Willamette, Umatilla, Owyhee, 
and Rogue Rivers. The climate of the 
region lying east of the Cascades is 
much drier and less fertile than the 
country westward of those mountains. 
Large tracts of the soil are admirably 
adapted to tillage; others to grazing 
purposes. The farm products of O. 
are chiefly as follows: viz., Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, and barley. Timber is less 
abundant in eastern O. than west of the 
Cascade range; on the slopes and sum- 
mits of the Blue Mountains, and in vari- 
ous spurs and ridges which traverse this 
section of the state, are found cedar, 
fir, pine, hemlock, and other varieties 
of heavy timber. Although known to 
possess great mineral wealth, mining 
operations have so far been confined to 
a few localities only. Gold has been 
obtained to an annual amount rang- 
ing from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, and 
valuable deposits of coal underlie an 
estimated area of 600 square miles, 
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particularly in the tract of country 
bordering on Coos Bay. The salmon 
and other fisheries of O. are of consider- 
able importance. Chief cities and towns: 
Portland, Salem (capital), Oregon City, 
Astoria, Roseburg, Corvallis, and Uma- 
tilla. Under the name of O. was formerly 
known that region claimed by the United 
States along the Pacific seaboard between 
N. Lat. 42°-54° 40’. First explored by 
Lewis and Clark in 1804—5, the Missouri 
Fur Company established posts for 
trade in 1808, and three years later, the 
American Fur Company founded a 
settlement at the mouth of the Columbia 
which they named Astoria, in honor of 
of J. J. Astor. Between 1839 and 1848 
immigration increased, and on August 
14, in the latter year, O.-became formerly 
organized as a territory. Previously, 
in 1846, a boundary line between the 
United States and British America had 
been fixed; that tract of country south 
of the 49th degree of Lat., watered by 
the Columbia and its Lewis and Clark 
forks, and the Willamette, became 
American territory; while Great Britain 
took for her share the valley of the 
Upper Columbia with the entire naviga- 


‘tion of that river, as well as the whole 


basin of the Fraser River. In 1853, 
O. was denuded of part of her extent 
by the creation of Washington Territory. 
On Nov. 5, 1857, a State Constitution 
was adopted, and on Feb. 14, 1859, O. 
became a unit of the Confederation 
of States. 


Orinoco (dr-e-no’ko). [Carib. Ind., a 
“coiled serpent.”] A great river of 
South America, having its rise in the 
western foothills of the Parima Moun- 
tains, Venezuela, and emptying into the 
Atlantic Ocean by a delta of several 
mouths, N. Lat. 8° 20’, W. Lon. 61°, 
after a course of 1,960 miles, during 
which it is reinforced by 436 rivers and 
2,000 smaller streams. Its basin em- 
braces an area of 251,000 square miles, 
and during the rainy season its waters 
flood a vast extent of country on either 
side, 


Pacific Ocean, The, forms the largest 
expanse of water on the surface of the 
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globe. It extends between Asia and 
Australia and America, from Behring 
Strait—which divides it from the Arctic 
Ocean—through 132 degrees of Lon. 
to the Antarctic Circle. Its maximum 
- equatorial breadth east to west is about 
10,000 miles. The equator divides it 
into the North and South P. O., and it 
derived its name from its supposed ex- 
emption from violent storms. Its shape 
is very irregular, and depth unequal; 
the latter, however, has been only 
partially sounded. The P. O. became 
first known to Europeans through Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa, who discovered ate. 
Sept. 25, 1513; eight years later it was 
“navigated by Magellan. 


Padua (pdid’u-ah). [Ancient Patavium.| 
A fortified city of Northern Italy, at the 
confluence of the rivers Brenta and 
Bacchiglione, 24 miles west of Venice. 
Its famous university, founded in the 
-13thcentury, numbered Dante, Petrarch, 
* and Tasso among its pupils; Fallopius, 
Morgagni and Galileo among its teachers. 


Palmyra (pal-mi’rah). A celebrated 
city, otherwise known as Tadmor, situate 
in a fertile oasis of the Syrian Desert. 
During the 3d century, under its queen, 
Zenobia, it attained to the acme of its 
splendor and greatness. The Emperor 
Aurelian destroyed it in 274; and in 
527 Justinian I. restored it. Its ruins, 
chiefly those of the temple of Baal, are 
magnificent. 


Pampas (pdm’ pds). The name given 
to vast plains in the South American 
continent, principally met with in the 
southern parts of the Argentine prov- 
inces where they extend from the eastern 
foothills of the Andes to the Rio de la 
Plata, and thence south as far as Pat- 
agonia. They correspond with what 
are called in North America prairies, and 
in the northern parts of South America 
llanos. They are covered with herbage, 
and form the.habitat of vast herds of 
wild cattle and droves of horses. 


Pannonia (pdn-no/ne-ah), a large 
region of South-east-Central Europe, 
bounded by the Danube on the north. 
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by Meesia and Illyricum on the south, 
on the south-east by the Danube, and 
west by Noricum, was populated by a 
Celtic race, made a Roman province by 
Tiberius, B. C. 8, and afterwards passed 
under the rule of the Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Longobardi, Avari, and Ungri, succes- 
sively—from the last-named it became 
known to the moderns as Hungary. 


Papua (pak-poo’ah), or NEw GUINEA. 
A great island of Australasia, next in 
size to that of Australia. Bounded on 
the north and north-east by the Pacific 
Ocean, west by the Sea of Molucca, and 
south by Torries Straits; length, 1,200 
miles; area, estimated at 250,000 square 
miles. Surface, generally mountainous 
and heavily wooded. The aborigines 
comprise two distinct varieties of the 
human race; those of the east being of 
the African type, those of the west of 
the Malaysian. This island, discovered - 
by the Portuguese in 1511, and visited 
by the Dutch in 1615, was colonized by 
the latter nation in 1828. In 1872, P. 
came under British colonial rule. 


Paraguay (pah-rah-gwi’). A republic 
of South America, bounded north by 
Brazil and Bolivia, east by Brazil, south 
by the Argentine Confederation, and 
west by the latter and Bolivia. It 1s 
fearly oblong in form, has a length, 
north to south of about 460 miles, and 
an area estimated at from 73,000 to 
85,000 square miles. Its east and north- 
east parts are intersected by mountain 
ranges, the chief being the Sierra 
Amambohy and the Maracayou Moun- 
tains. The remaining portions constitute 
a generally level surface, interspersed 
with marshes, and occasionally lakes, 
as those of Ypao and Napurus. These 
tracts are in many cases densely wooded ; 
and in others form admirable pasture 
lands. Nearly one-half of the country 
consists, in fact, of one or the other— 
both being national property. Epis 
intersected through its centre, from north 
to south, by the river of same name, the 
principal affluent of which is the Pilco- 
mayo; on the south-west the Rio Ver- 
mejo forms the Argentine frontier. 
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The natural products are very varied, 
but do not include the precious metals 
and other minerals common to the South 
American continent. There are but 
few manufactures; sugar, rum, cotton, 
coarse woolen cloths, and leather being 
almost its only industrial products. P. 
is divided into 25 departments. The cap- 
ital is Asuncion. 

This country, discovered by Cabot in 
1526, was ruled as an independent state 
for nearly two centuries by the Jesuit 
missionaries. In 1768 they were expelled 
and the natives relapsed into their nor- 
mal state of barbarism. In 1811, they 
freed themselves from Spanish control, 
and in 1817 made Francia dictator. He 
ruled, > with ‘a hand “of iron) till 
1841, when General Lopez assumed the 
presidency. In 1862, the latter was 
succeeded by his son, Francis Solano 
Lopez, who governed it until his death 
in 1870. 


Parnassus (-nds’siis). A celebrated 
Greek mountain, in Phocis, situate to 
the north-west of Mount Helicon. The 
highest of its three summits has an 
altitude of 8,068 feet, and on its western 
slope was Delphi, famous for its oracle, 
and also the Castalian fount. The high- 
est peak was held sacred to Bacchus, 
and the rest to Apollo and the Muses— 
whence the saying of young poets ‘“‘climb- 
ing P.”’ 


Paris (pdr’ts; Fr. pron. pdr’e). [An- 
cient Lutetia.] A magnificent city of 
Europe, capital of the republic of France, 
occupying, with its suburbs, the major 
part of the department Seine, and inter- 
sected by the river of that name. It 
stands in the centre of an emphitheatre, 
so to speak, which on the north and 
north-east is backed by considerable 
hilly elevations, and is surrounded by a 
line of fortifications connected by a chain 
of forts. Divided by the Seine into two 
sections, the larger and more modern 
of which lies north of that river, P. 
altogether absorbs an area of about 14 
square miles. On the largest of several 
small islands embraced by the Seine, 
is built the C7té, the most ancient part of 
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the old capital. The city is, for electoral 
and municipal purposes, divided into 20 
arrondissements, each containing four 
quartiers. Surrounding it are fine, broad 
thoroughfares adorned with trees, known 
as boulevards, and dating their develop- 
ment to the improvements effected in 
the French metropolis during the reign 
of Napoleon ITI. 

P. is essentially the most striking of 
European cities, from an architectural 
point of view. In the limits of this 
article it is impossible to do more than 
cursorily make mention of its chief 
public edifices and most characteristic 
features. North of the Seine are the 
palaces of the Tuileries, the Louvre, 
the Palais Royal, and the Elysée; the 
Bourse, the Hotel de Ville, the Grand 
Opera and principal theatres, the Church 
of the Madaleine etc.; in the Cité are 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame and the 
Palais de Justice; south of the river 
the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, 
Invalides, Pantheon, Hotel Dieu, Palais 
Legislatif, Palais of the Legion of Honor, 
the College of France, and the great 
schools of law, medicine and the military 
art. Here too is the Jardin des Plantes. 
The principal squares are the Places 
de la Concorde, Vendéme, Royal, des 
Victoires, Carrousel and that of the 
Opera. In the south-west section of the 
city is the Champ de Mars; in the west 
the magnificent promenade called the 
Champs Elysées, and the Bois de Bou- 
logne. The manufacturing interests of 
P.are of high importance, embracing as 
they do nearly all the artistic fabrications 
that conduce to the comfort and luxury 
of life. It connects by railroad with the 
leading cities of Europe. 

Originallya Roman station, P. became, 
in 508, the capital of the Frankish 
kingdom, and during the reign of Henry 
IV. was greatly enlarged and beautifiel 
still more so was this the case under 
Louis XIV. It was left, however, to 
Napoleon III. to place it. first and fore- 
most among European cities in respect 
of architectural improvement and em- 
bellishment; that sovereign may, in fact, 
be styled the creator of the Paris of to- 
day. The chief event in the modern - 
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history of P. was its siege by the Ger- 
man army, which began on Sept. 15, 
1870, and lasted 136 days. The Parisians, 
notwithstanding the sufferings entailed 
upon them by famine in its most utter 
sense, as well as by the absolute depriva- 
tion of fuel during an exceptionally 
cold winter, defended their city until 
the last extremity of human endurance, 
resisting the enemy so long as a piece 
of bread and a hope of outside help 
was left to them; both failing at the 
same moment, Jan. 28, 1871, the be- 
sieged besought an armistice, which 
was accorded by the beleaguering army. 
Independent of the actual loss of lives 
killed in the defense, hunger, cold, and 
disease took away 72,523 Parisians. The 
city was laid under a contribution of 200,- 
000,000 francs, which she agreed to 
pay, upon condition that the German 
_ army should not enter beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Champs Elysées, on her 
western outskirts. The second siege 
“of P. within the same year, or that 
conducted by the Army of Versailles 
against the insurgent Communists, com- 
menced on March 22, 1871, and termi- 
nated by the victory gained by the former 
on May 28th. But that victory cost 
patriotic France the lives of several 
thousands of men, and P. some of the 
noblest of her national monuments, 
destroyed by the Communist mob en- 
raged by defeat. Simultaneously did 
they set fire to the Hotel de Ville, the 
Palace of the Tuileries, the Louvre, and 
the Palace of Justice, besides the Arsenal, 
the Court of Accounts, the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, the Hotel of the 
Ministry of Finance, etc. And of all 
these fine edifices, only one, the Louvre, 
was saved from utter destruction. 


Patrician (pa-trish’an). [From L. pa- 
tricius, patres, fathers.] A title given at 
first to the descendants of the senators 
whom Romulus was said to have created, 
and called patres, ‘‘fathers.” It was 
afterwards enjoyed by those who be- 
came senators by other means than 
hereditary right. But the dignity of 
the P. was lessened by the fall of the 
republic, the civil wars, and the establish- 
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ment of the imperial dignity. The word 
P., in its general and modern accepta- 
tion, signifies noble, senatorial, non- 
plebeian. 


Peasants’ War, The (péz’dntz-) The 
name under which is known an insurrec- 
tion that broke out in Suabia and the 
Thurgau in 1524-5, and extended over 
Alsace, Lorraine, Franconia, and the 
Palatinate. The insurgents, who be- 
longed mostly to the peasantry, pub- 
lished a manifesto detailing their griev- 
ances, and after some slight successes, 
were at length suppressed by an Imperial 
force under the Archduke Ferdinand, 
in June, 1525. In this rising not fewer 
than 100,000 persons lost their lives. 


Pekin (pe-keen’), or Prexine, [Chin. 
Pih-king, the northern capital], the 
metropolis of the empire of China, and 
capital of province Pe-chi-le, lies in a 
sandy plain between the Hoang-ho and 
Pei-ho Rivers, 100 miles west north- 
west of the Gulf of Pe-chi-le, in the 
Yellow Sea. P. consists of two divisions, 
each surrouned by walls, and the whole 
25 miles in circumference. The northern, 
being termed the ‘‘inner city,” is the 
principal, being the seat of the imperial 
court; the southern portion is inhabited 
chiefly by the trading and laboring 
classes. Taken by the Mongols under 
Jenghis Khan, it was rebuilt by Kublai 
Khan, and made by him the capital 
of his empire, 1260-1367. In r4qar it 
became the Chinese metropolis in lieu 
of Nankin; and, in 1860, surrendered 
to, and was occupied by an Anglo- 
French force sent to exact redress for 
outrages committed on English and 
French merchants. Pop. estimated at 
2,000,000. 


Pennsylvania (-sil-va’ne-al), a com- 
monwealth constituting one of the 
principal east-central states of the Amer- 
ican Union, is bounded north and north- 
east by New York, east by New Jersey, 
south by Maryland, Delaware and West 
Virginia, and west by Ohio. It is sep- 
arated from New Jersey by the Dela- 
ware River and the upper part of 
Delaware Bay. Average length, 280 
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miles, and breadth, 158 miles; .area, 
46,010 square miles. Surface moun- 
tainous in the centre, being intersected 
in a direction south-west to north-east 
by parallel ranges of the Appalachian 
Mountain system, constituting the north- 
ern ramifications of the Alleghanies. 
Between these various ridges are fertile 
valleys drained by the Susquehanna, 
Delaware, Juniata, Monongahela, Le- 
high, Schuylkill, Wyoming, and Cuber- 
land Rivers. The south-eastern part 
of the state is very generally level and 
fertile, and the same characteristics 
apply to the regions north-west and 
north. The state, as a mineral-producing 
country, holds the highest rank of any 
in the Union. Coal, iron, salt, and 
petroleum are found in almost inex- 
haustible deposits. Marble, limestone, 
zinc, and copper are also found. From 
an agricultural point of view, P. forms 
one of the most productive divisions 
of the Republic, possessing, as she does, 
a class of soil ranging from the light and 
sandy to the deep and loamy. The 
state is politically divided into 67 
counties, in which the chief cities and 
towns are, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg (the capital), Reading, Wilkes- 
barre, Mauch Chunk, Danville, East- 
on, Lancaster, Pottsville, Scranton, Erie. 
In the production of iron, steel and coal, 
P. exceeds largely any other state. In 
the fabrication of ironware, steel, and 
glass, machinery, carpets, chemicals, 
etc., she stands the first. Education is 
liberally provided for. There are be- 
sides 27 colleges, several normal schools, 
and numerous private schools, sem- 
inaries and academies, along with 
the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools and an 
Agricultural College. The other public 
institutions of P.—religious, literary, 
philanthropic, and penal—are based 
upon a footing to correspond with the 
public needs of so wealthy and progress- 
ive a commonwealth. 

The Swedes, early in the 17th century, 
established a small colony on the shores 
of Delaware Bay, and which came under 
English jurisdiction in 1664. In 1681, 
the territory lying west of Delaware 
Bay was granted by royal charter to 
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William Penn, under whose auspices 
it speedily became settled and civilized, 
so that prior to the Revolution it had 
grown to be one of the richest and most 


enlightened and prosperous of the Eng- _ 


lish colonies. Under Penn’s charter, 
the present state of Delaware was 
included—a union that existed till the 
year 1776. VP. figured notably during 
the Revolutionary period; her soil was 
the theatre of memorable martial ex- 
ploits; and within her limits was the 
great Declaration of Independence issued 
to the world. During the rebellion, 
P. took a patriotic and prominent part, 
sending to the Union Army 387,284 of 
her citizens, and consecrating to her 
soil the victory of the Union arms at 
Gettysburg. 


Pergamus (piir’ga-miis). A city and 
kingdom of Asia Minor, near the Aégean, 
which flourished from 280 to 133 B. 
C., when it passed, by the bequest of 
its last king, Attalus III., into the hands 
of the Romans. It was famous for its 
library; and one of the letters of the 
book of Revelation was addressed to a 
Christian church there. 


Persia (piir’shah), [native name IRAN], 
the most extensive, opulent and power- 
ful kingdom of Western Asia, is bounded 
north by the Caspian Sea, Asiatic 
Russia and Turkestan, east by Afghan- 
istan and Beloochistan, south by the 
Persian Gulf and west by the Turkish 
territories. Length, from north to 
south, about 7oo miles; breadth, goo 
miles. rea, 648,000 square miles. The 
surface of P. is for the greater part 
a vast plateau, broken in upon in the 


‘north by the Elborz Mountains, and 


in the west and south by various isolated 
ranges. In the more east and north-east 
parts are found the Great Salt Desert, 
and that of Luth. P. is divided into 
13 provinces, and although drained by 
the Aras, Kerkhas, etc., has scarcely 
a river that can be termed navigable, 
though some of them extend several hun- 
dred miles in length, and possess great 
volumes of water. Some of its immense 
valleys abound with the rarest and 
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most beautiful vegetable productions; 
among them are wheat of the very best 
quality, barley, and other cereals; cotton, 
sugar, rice, and tobacco. The vine 
flourishes in many of the provinces, and 
the wines of Shiraz are celebrated. The 
mulberry tree is largely cultivated, silk 
being one of the most important staples 
of the country. The chief manufacture 
is that of silk stuffs, of the richest kinds; 
other fabrications include textile goods, 
arms, carpets, shawls, etc. Persian com- 
merce is very extensive, and chiefly car- 
ried on with Russia via the Caspian Sea, 
and with British India by way of the 
Persian Gulf. 

The government is a despotism under 
the Shah, or sovereign; and though a 
large amount of the taxes levied never 
reaches the royal treasury, yet the 
latter is reported to possess immense 
wealth in bullion and precious stones. 
Mohammedanism of the Shiah type 
is the prevailing form of religion. The 

inbabitants of P. comprise Persians prop- 
er, Turkomans, Kurds, Tartars, Arabs, 
Armenians, Jews, Gipsies, etc. Capital, 
Teheran; Tabreez is, however, the most 
populous and important city. The Per- 
sian (or Persic) is the most celebrated 
of all the Oriental languages in respect 
of strength, copiousness, and poetic 
harmony, and is written from right to 
left. P. dates its rise as a nation from 
after the fall of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Empires, and under Cyrus ex- 
tended from the Indus almost to Greece 
and Libya. Conquered by Alexander 
the Great, it became during several 
centuries afterwards a Greek satrapy; 
and about 200 B. C., a Parthian mon- 
archy. In the 3d century, A. D., the 
native rule was restored under the 
Sassanides dynasty. Later P. became 
the prey of the Tartars, the Turks, the 
Afghans, until redeemed by the victories 
of Nadir Shah. After the death of the 
latter, the country again became the 
scene of social anarchy and civil war, 
which continued till the establishment 
of the present dynasty. In 1871-2, the 
more south and east provinces were 
desolated by a terrible drought and 
famine which swept away thousands 
of the inhabitants. 
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Peru (pe-roo’). Animortant maritime 
republic of South America, extending 
along its western coast for a distance of 
1,200 miles. It is bounded north by 
Ecuador, north-east by Brazil, east by 
Bolivia, south by Chili, and west by the 
Pacific Ocean; its general configuration 
somewhat resembles that of a triangle, 
and its area is 510,107 square miles. 
Its surface is intersected throughout its 
entire length by the main chain of the 
Andes, and to a great extent by parallel 
cordilleras of the same mountain system. 
The central part of P. constitutes a 
large section of the great middle plateau 
of the South American continent, at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet above the sea. 
The Andean ranges, culminating in the 
peak of Chuquibamba, absorb nearly 
one-third of the entire country. The chief 
rivers are all Amazonian tributaries, 
viz., the Ucayale, Purus, Tunguragua, 
Apurimac, Pilcomayo, etc.; and the 
principal lake is that of Titicaca, half 
of which belongs to Bolivia. 

The seaboard of P. is acid and in- 
fertile, and having no rainfall, is con- 
sequently almost destitute of vegetation, 
and very unhealthful. Further inland, 
the soil in the uplands and valleys is 
deep and productive, yielding the cereals 
and fruits of the temperate zone. P. 
is, for the most part, of igneous forma- 
tion and contains a number of active 
volcanoes, that of Omati being the 
principal. Earthquakes are frequent 
and violent. Lying off the coast near 
Callao are the Chincha Islands, which, 
with those of Guadafe and Macabo, 
yield guano in vast quantities. Agri- 
culture is much neglected, although 
the land is productive of excellent 
coffee, cocoa, cotton; besides drugs, 
tobacco, pimento, dye stuffs, etc. The 
chief articles of export are, after guano, 
as before stated, gold, silver, wine, 
sugar, quinine, and wool. 

P. is divided into 16 departments; 
capital, Lima; chief seaports, Callao, 
Arica, Iquique, Islay, Pisco, and Payta. 
The executive power is vested in the 
hands of a governor, who is assisted by 
a ministry; the legislature consists of 
a senate and a house of deputies, the 
members of which are elected by the 
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parishes and provinces. When Pizarro, 
at the head of a small band of Spanish 
adventurers, first landed on the shores 
of P., 1532, he found it governed by 
sovereigns called Jncas, who were looked 
up to by their subjects with awe and 
veneration; and the inhabitants were 
distinguished for their mild and polished 
manners. But the avarice of their 
European conquerors led to scenes of 
blood and desolation; the last Inca, 
Atahualpa, was put to death, and the 
Peruvians became the victims of the 
most unheard-of cruelties. After being 
for nearly three centuries a Spanish 
viceroyalty, P., in 1821, along with the 
rest of Hispafio-America, achieved its 
independence. In 1864, the Spaniards 
seized the Chincha Islands until P. 
should make reparation for injuries 
inflicted upon Spanish subjects, and 
held them till 1866, when P. agreed to 
pay an indemnity of 60,000,000 reals. 
This treaty was not ratified, and an 
alliance entered into with Chile. After 
war for nearly three years, peace was 
restored in 1869 by the intervention of 
the United States. In 1881, war broke 
out between P. and Chile, resulting in 
the defeat of P., and the occupation of 
portions of the country by the Chilean 
army. 


Petersburg, St. The metropolis of 
the empire of Russia, in a government 
of the same name. It is seated on the 
Neva, near the Gulf of Finland, and 
built partly on some islands formed by 
the river, and partly on the continent. 
It owes its existence to the genius of 
Peter the Great, who first began the 
city by the erection of a citadel with 
six bastions, in 1703, and in less than 
nine years the seat of the empire was 
transferred to it from Moscow. This city 
is remarkable for the extent and mag- 
nificence of its streets, squares, and 
public buildings. It is the centre of an 
important commerce. Pop., 1,400,000. 


Pharisees (fcir’e-seez). [From Heb. pha- 
ras, separated.] A sect among the Jews 
who distinguished themselves by their 
zeal for the traditions of the elders, 
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which they derived from the same 
fountain with the written word itself; 
pretending that both were delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and were 
therefore of equal authority. From 
their rigorous observance of these tra- 
ditions they considered themselves more 
holy than other Jews, and therefore 
separated themselves from them; on 
which account they obtained their 
name. The P. numbered in their ranks 
the most distinguished lawyers and 
statesmen in Judea; and as persons of 
all conditions were admitted into their 
society, they gained a political influence 
which often decided the fate of the 
Jewish nation under the Maccabees, 
and brought into their hands what- 
ever power had been left to the great 
council by the Romans, in the time of 
Christ. 


Philadelphia (fi/-a-dél’je-ah), a city and 
port of entry of the United States, in 
Pennsylvania—of which state it is vir- 
tually the metropolis—is built in the 
form of a parallelogram, and occupies 
the undulating area of land between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, six 
miles above their junction, 136 north- 
east of Washington, and 87 miles south- 
west of New York. The civic jurisdic- 
tion extends over the whole county of 
Philadelphia, thus giving to this city a 
greater municipal area than is possessed 
by any other in the Union. The growth 
of P. has necessitated considerable mod- 
ifications in its architectural aspect; 
though, generally speaking, it presents 
a very uniform appearance, with the 
principal streets at right angles, and 
broken upon by several spacious squares 
adorned with fountains, etc. 

Its chief public buildings comprise 
Girard College, United States Mint, 
Custom House, Exchange, Chamber of 
Commerce, Post Office, City Hall, etc. 
The State House contains the so-called 
Independence Hall, a chamber in which 
sat the Congress that issued the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence in 
1776. The Academy of Music, Union 
League Clubhouse, its newspaper build- 
ings and Grand Masonic Temple, are 
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also edifices prominent as regards size 
and architectural elegance. Near the 
city is Fairmount Park, a picturesque 
tract of 3,000 acres, and a favorite 
pleasure resort of the citizens. PP. is 
noted for her medical schools, public 
libraries and private art galleries; and 
possesses, at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the most important museum 
in the country. Here is also the United 
States Navy Yard and Arsenal, with 
a sectional dock capable of raising ships 
of war of the heaviest tonnage. The 
manufacturing interests of this city are 
important in their returns and multi- 
farious in their kind; the principal 
items of fabrication are cotton stuffs, 
woolen goods, iron, paper, glass, chem- 
icals, railroad engines, and machinery. 
Altogether, whether as regards wealth, 
industrial progress, or population, P. 
ranks as one of the foremost cities of the 
Union. Founded by Penn in 168s, it 
* became incorporated as a city in 1701. 
In 1876, the United States Centennial 
Exhibition was held there. 


Philippines, The (fi//tp-pinz), or Puii- 
IPPINE Is~anps. A large group of 
islands in Oceanica, lying between the 
Pacific Ocean and China Sea, and long 
the most important possession of Spain 
in the East. They are bounded north 
by the Bashee and Babuyan Islands 
which lie between the P. and Formosa; 
and south by the Strait of Basilan, 
separating them from the Sulu Archi- 
pelago. The islands are about 400 in 
number, the larger ones being Luzon, 
Mindanao, Palawan, and Mindoro. Area, 
56,000 square miles. Surface, moun- 
tainous and of volcanic substructure; 
soil highly fertile, producing sugar, 
tobacco, indigo, coffee, rice, spices, 
vanilla, cotton, the cereals, and the 
choicest fruits. The natives are of 
mixed Malay and Papuan stock, and in 
the interior constitute wild and inde- 
pendent tribes. Capital, Manila, the res- 
idence of the Governor-General. These 
islands, discovered by Magellan in 1521, 
have a population of 6,000,000 to 8 ,000,- 
ooo. Manila was taken by the United 
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States in 1898, during the war with 
Spain, and the islands were ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Peace. 
A war with the natives of Luzon, who de- 
manded independence, succeeded. Civil 
government was established in the 
archipelago in 1902, since which time 
great progress has been made in material 
ways, as well as in education and the 
arts of civilized life. 


Philistines (ftl/7s-tinz). A celebrated 
people of antiquity, mentioned in the 
Bible as being in frequent contest with 
the Jews, and who lived on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, to the south-west of 
Judea, from Ekron towards the Egyptian 
frontier, bordering principally on the 
tribes of Dan, Simeon, and Judah. It 
was not till the reign of Hezekiah that 
the P. were entirely subdued (2 Kings 
xviii: 8). Alexander the Great traversed 
their country and took Gaza; and 
Philistia was involved in the fortunes 
of the Syrian, Egyptian, and Macabean 
and subsequent Jewish wars. At the 
last it fell under and was disposed of by 
the Roman power. 


Pheenicia (fe-nish’yah). [From Gr. 
phoinix, the palm—literally, land of 
the palm trees.| The name of a coun- 
try which originally embraced the en- 
tire narrow strip of seaboard extend- 
ing along what is now known as the 
Levant, from Antioch in Syria to the 
Egyptian frontier. More strictly speak- 
ing, however, P. proper formed a part 
of the region then called Canaan, con- 
sisting mainly of the territories belong- 
ing to the cities of Tyre and Sidon. P., 
upwards of 1,500 years B. C., was known 
for the great maritime enterprise of its 
people, and the magnitude of its com- 
merce. The P. founded Carthage, in 
878 B. C.; aided Persia against Greece, 
and suffered a naval defeat at the 
Eurymedon, 466; and were subjugated 
by Alexander the Great, in 331. After 
the death of the latter, P. became 
successively a possession of the Egyp- 
tians, Phrygians, and Armenians, until 
its annexation by the Romans, B. C. 62. 
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Picts, The (pikis). [A. S. Pihtas.]| A 
supposed Scythian race which originally 
settled in Ireland, and thence emigrated 
to the north of the present kingdom of 
- Scotland. Their history is buried in the 
profoundest obscurity. 
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Pisa (pe’sah). [Ancient Pis@.] A city of 
Central Italy, capital of province of same 
name, on the Arno, 13 miles north-east 
of Leghorn. Among its most remark- 
able buildings is the Campanile of the 
Cathedral, commonly called the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa, from its inclining 
13 feet out of the perpendicular. Its 
university is one of the oldest in Italy, 
and its celebrated baths are much re- 
sorted to by invalids. This city is 
supposed to date its foundation from 
a period immediately subsequent to the 
Trojan War; became a Roman city B.C. 
179; and in the roth century had become 
the chief commercial emporium of Italy. 
It declined after a war with Genoa, 1284, 
and early in the 15th century became 
incorporated with the Florentine Repub- 
lic. Pop., 33,676. 


Pittsburg (pitz’biirg). An extensive 
and important city of Pennsylvania, 
at the confluence of the Alleghany and 
Monongahela, 357 miles west of Phil- 
adelphia. This place may be considered 
as being the metropolis of the American 
iron trade, as well as of the mining region 
of the state. P. has 42 iron and steel 
mills; 60 iron founderies; 7 large steel 
works; 6 cotton mills; 58 petroleum 
oil refineries; 35 sash, saw and planing 
mills; 60 glass factories employing 5,000 
hands, etc. The numerous foundries 
and factories fill the atmosphere with 
smoke, and have given P. the name of 
the Birmingham of America, or the 
“Smoky City.” 


Plata, Rio de la (plah’tah), or River 
PiaTe. A great river of the South Amer- 
ican continent, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the continuation of the great estuary 
formed by the confluence of the rivers 
Paraguay, Parana, and Uruguay. It 
expands into a magnificent channel 125 
miles in width, at the point where it 
joins the Atlantic; that is to say, be- 
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tween Lobos Island on the north and Cape 
San Antonio to the south. This estuary 
is, however, of difficult navigation by 
reason of its shoals and counter currents. 
It is also subject to the ravages of the 
winds called pamperos. On its banks 
are the seaports of Buenos Ayres, 
Monte Video, Maldonado, and Colonia. 


Plebeian (ple-be’yan). [From L. plebe- 
tus, pertaining to the common people.] 
A person in the lower ranks of society. 
Among the Romans, a free citizen, be- 
longing to that class which was distin- 
guished from the senatorian and eques- 
trian orders; at first employed in culti- 
vating the lands, and in the exercise 
of trades and mechanical professions; 
but in time they broke through this 
illiberal restraint, and claimed a partic- 
ipation with the other orders in places 
of trust, dignity, and emolument. Their 
power, from the first appointment of 
tribunes, in the year of the city 260, 
gradually increased, till it became an 
overmatch for that of the senate. 


Poland (po’/dénd). A former extensive 
kingdom of Europe, bounded north by 
the Baltic, east by Russia, south by Hun- 
gary and the Danubian principalities, 
and west by Germany. It was, while 
an independent power, divided into 12 
provinces or palatinates, with the city 
of Warsaw for its capital. Originally 
peopled by a race of Vandalic extraction. 
P. became, under Boleslaus in 999, an- 
elective monarchy, and rose in course 
of time to high rank among European 
states. Under the rule of John Sobieski, 
it becamethe bulwark of Western Europe 
against the advance of the Turks. In 
the reign of Augustus of Saxony, the 
war carried on by that king weakened 
and impoverished P. so much that under 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, its last monarch, 
the country became the common prey of 
its powerful neighbors, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, who dismembered it among 
them. The ancient city of Cracow was 
alone exempted, and nominally con- 
stituted a free and independent republic. 
The Poles, however, made frequent 
revolts against their masters; their chief 
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risings taking place in 1830, 1846, and 
1863. The greater portion of the old 
monarchy of P. was, after its partition, 
annexed to Russia, and now constitutes 
a so-called kingdom, governed vice- 
royally by a prince of the Russian im- 
perial family. It consists of the more 
central provinces, and is divided into 
governments—those of Warsaw, Radom, 
Lublin, Plock, Augustowa, and the city 
of Warsaw. Area, 49,290 square miles. 
Its surface is, for the most part, a flat 
and thickly wooded plain, with a toler- 
ably fertile soil, rich in salt and other 
minerals. 


Pompeii (pom-pa’ye). Anancient city 
of Italy, at the foot of Mount Vesu- 
vius, about two miles from the shore of 
the Bay of Naples, and about tlirteen 
miles south-east of the city of Naples. 
The city was overwhelmed, along with 
Herculaneum and Stabie, by the great 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius (Aug. 24, 
79). The site was discovered in 1689, 
and about 1750-55 excavations were 
begun, which have since been carried 
on with great success, chiefly at the 
expense of the Neapolitan and more re- 
cently of theItaliangovernment. About 
one-third of the city has thus been laid 
open, and, with exception that the up- 
per stories of the buildings have been 
either burned or forced inwards by the 
superincumbent mass which descended 
upon them, this portion of the city is 
presented to the eye of the beholder as 
it existed upwards of eighteen centuries 
ago. At the time of its destruction, P. 
appears to have been about two miles 
in circumference. A remarkably vivid 
narrative of the eruption is gven in two 
extant letters to Tacitus by Pliny the 
Younger, who was an eyewitness of the 
catastrophe, and whose uncle (Pliny the 
Elder) fell a victim to it. 


Pontifex, Pon’tiff (pow’ te-fekz). [From 
L. pons, a bridge, and jacio, 1 make— 
probably because the construction and 
maintenance of bridges were originally 
a part of his duties.] Among the Ro- 
mans, one of an order of priests intrusted 
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with the superintendence and direction 
of divine worship in general. The P. 
at first were only four in number, but 


“were increased to 15 by Sulla, and to 


16 by Julius Cesar, including the P. 
maximus. The latter was always chosen 
from those who had borne the highest 
dignities in the state; and the office was 
conferred for life-—In modern times, 
the title of P. maximus belongs to the 
Pope, as sovereign pontiff, and his reign, 
or state, or tenure of sacerdotal power, 
takes the name of pontificate——In the 
Greek church, a Pontiff signifies a 
bishop; and among the Jews, the chief 
rabbin or high priest. Ponttficals are 
the vestments and insignia worn by a 
priest, or by the Pope. 


Porto Rico (pdr’to re’ko). [Sp. Puerto 
Rico,the “‘richport.’’] An eastern island 
of the West Indies, the fourth largest 
of the Greater Antilles. It lies between 
the Virgin Islands and Dominica, being 
separated from the latter by the Mona 
Passage. Length,gomuiles; mean breadth, 
36 miles; area, 3,750 Square miles. A 
high mountain chain intersects the 
island from east to west, on either side 
of which lie broad savannahs, and fertile 
sweeps of land, teeming with tropical 
vegetation. P. Rk. exports large quan- 
tities of sugar, hides, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, dyewoods, etc. Capital, San 
F¥uan de Porto Kico. Discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, it-becamed colonized 
in 1sog. It was held by Spain until 
1898, when, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, it was invaded by the United 
States forces, and was claimed by and 
ceded to the United States after the war. 
Pop. nearly 1,000,000. 


Portugal (pdr’tu-gal). The most west- 
ern kingdom of Europe, occupying the 
greater portion of western seaboard of 
the Iberian peninsula. North and east 
it is bounded by Spain, and on all other 
sides by the Atlantic Ocean. Length, 
from north to south, 338 miles; mean 
breadth, about roo miles. ‘Area, 34,502 
square miles. The surface of thecountry 
is generally of a hilly character, receiv- 


ing the terminal continuation of several 
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Spanish mountain chains—one of which, 
under the name of Serro de Estrella, 
pierces the centre in a south-westerly 
direction, and rises in its highest part 
to an altitude of 7,524 feet above the 
sea. Further south is the Serrado 
Monchique, terminating at the Atlantic 
in the headland of Cape St. Vincent. 
The chief rivers are the Tagus, Douro, 
Minho, Guadina, and Mondego. 

The soil is, generally speaking, quite 
rich, but agriculture is much neglected. 
Wine is the chief industrial product of 
the country, the best growths of which, 
known as Port, are shipped to England, 
the United States and other countries. 
The exports consist almost entirely of 
wine, fruits, oil, cork, and salt. Portu- 
guese manufacturing interests include 
those of the fabrication of textile goods, 
gloves, metallic, and ceramic wares, 
tobacco, cigars, etc. P. is divided into 
six continental provinces, besides which 
there are two insular ones—those of 
the Azores and Funchal (Maderia). 
The chief cities and towns are Lisbon, 
(the capital), Oporto, Braga, Coimbra, 
Setubal, Evora, and Elvas; and, in 
Madeira, Funchal. The government is 
a limited monarchy, and the legislature, 
known as the Cortes, consists of two 
houses—one of Peers, the other of 
Deputies. The Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, but entire toleration with 
respect to others prevails. The principal 
colonial possessions of P. comprise, in 
Africa: the Cape Verd Islands, Angola, 
Benguela, Mozambique; in India, Goa 
and some islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and in China the settlement of 
Macao. 

Under the ancient name of Lusitania, 
P. was constituted a Roman province 
under Augustus, and so remained till 
the 5th century, when it became sub- 
ject to the Visigoths. In the 8th the 
Moors took possession of the country, 
and held it for four centuries, at the end 
of which period they were driven out 
by Prince Alonzo Enrique of Castile, 
who thereupon was elected king. Under 
the dynasty he founded, P. made rapid 
progress, and under John I., and in the 
reigns of John II. and Emanuel, 1481- 
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1521, became eminent as a maritime 
and colonizing power, establishing settle- 
ments in the east, and adding Brazil to 
her dominions. Under Sebastian III. 
began that fruitless crusade against the 
Moors, which cost the monarch both 
his life and his crown. Later, P. be- 
came a dependency of Spain, but in 
1640, she threw off the yoke, and placed 
the Braganza dynasty on the vacant 
throne. In 1807, after the deposition 
of the royal family by decree of Napo- 
leon, Dom Pedro, the king, withdrew 
to Brazil, of which country he became 
first emperor. 


Potomac (po-io’mak). “A river of the 
United States, formed by two forks 
having their sources in the Alleghany 
Mountains, and forming a junction 20 
miles south-east of Cumberland, Md., 
whence the united stream takes a gen- 
eral south-easterly course of 400 miles, 
to Chesapeake Bay, which it enters by an 
estuary from six to eight miles in width. 
The tide ascends as high as George- 
town. The P. forms the greater part 
of the boundary between Maryland and 
Virginia, receives the Shenandoah, Mo- 
nocacy, and other rivers, and during the 
Civil War its banks were the theatre 
of important military operations. 


Pretor (pre’tor). [From L. preeo, I 
precede.] A chief magistrate instituted 
for the administration of justice in the 
city in the absence of the consuls. The 
office of P. was established in the year 
of the city 388, and was thrown open 
to the plebeians in 418. Only one P. 
was appointed until A. U.C. 519, from 
which time there were two—one, the 
P. urbanus, for administering justice 
to the citizens of Rome; the other, the 
P. pereginus, for administering justice 
in places at a distance. 


Pretorian Guards (pre-to’re-tin). [L. 
Pretorie Cohortes.| A body of troops 
which constituted the bodyguard of 
the emperors. They owed their first 
institution to Scipio Africanus, and in 
course of time became, by their turbu- 
lence and excesses, quite inimical to 
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the liberties of the state. They were 
reorganized by Septimius Serverus, and 
disbanded under Diocletian. Their com- 

mander was styled the pretorian pre- 
ject; and, as the government gradually 
changed into a military despotism, he 
became the head of the army and the 
virtual ruler of the state. They were 
finally suppressed by Constantine I. 
in 313. 


Pragmatic Sanction (prdg-mdt’tk sdingk- 
shtin). A rescript or answer of the 
sovereign, delivered by advice of his 
council to some college, order, or body 
of people who consult him in relation to 
the affairs of their community. A sim- 
ilar answer given to an individual is 
called simply a rescript. 

This name is given to several impor- 
tant treaties, of which the principal are 
—the ordinance of Charles VII. of France, 
in 1438, which formed the foundation of 
the liberties of the Gallican Church; 
and the arrangement made by Charles 
VI., Emperor of Germany, when, having 
no sons, in 1722, he settled his hereditary 
dominions on his eldest daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa. 


Prague (prag). A city of the Austrian 
Empire, capital of the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, on the Moldau, 75 miles south 
south-east of Dresden. It contains the 
oldest of German universities, and is 
full of architectural remains of its former 
importance. P. has considerable manu- 
factures of linen, cotton, and silken 
fabrics, hardware, jewelry, musical in- 
struments, etc. This city has sustained 
memorable sieges, and was taken by 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, 1744. 
In 1848 the meeting of the Slavonic 
Congress within its walls called forth 
such strongly marked democratic dem- 
onstrations on the part of the support- 
ers of Panslavism that the Austrian 
government dissolved the conclave, and 
restored quiet by the summary method 
of causing the old and new town to be 
bombarded for two days. Pop., 201,599. 


Prince Edward Island (7/Juénd). An 
island of North America, in the Gulf 
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of St. Lawrence, belonging to Canada 
and separated by Northumberland Strait 
from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
on the west and south. Area, 2,173 
square miles. Generally undulating in 
surface, and well wooded and watered, 
it possesses an excellent soil, productive 
of the cereals, especially oats in great 
quantities. Horses are largely reared 
and exported. Coal and sandstone con- 
stitute the chief minerals, and ship- 
building the staple mechanical industry. 
It is divided into three counties. Capi- 
tal, Charlotte Town. Discovered by Se- 
bastian Cabot in 1497, and first settled 
by the French, it. became an English 
colony in 1758, and received its present 
name (after Edward, Duke of Kent, 
father of Queen Victoria) in 1800. 


Proconsul (-kdn’sil). [L. pro, instead 
of, and consul, a consul.| A Roman 
magistrate sent at the close of his 
consulship (though sometimes without 
his having been consul) to govern a 
province, with consular authority. The 
P. were appointed from the body of 
the senate, and their authority expired 
at the end of a year; but it might be 
prolonged, as was done in the case of 
Cesar. 


Procurator (prok-u-ra’ttir). [L. man- 
ager.| Under the Roman emperors, an 
officer sent into a province to regulate 
the public revenues, receive it, and dis- 
pose of it as the emperor had directed. 
Such an officer was Pontius Pilate in 
Judea; but, since the Jews were looked 
upon as a rebellious people, besides his 
authority over the revenue, he was in- 
vested with all the power of a proconsul, 
even that of life and death. 


Proscription (-skrip’shiin). [From L. 
proscriptio, from pro scribo, I publish 
in writing.| A punishment which had 
some analogy to our outlawry. The 
names of the proscripti, or persons 
proscribed, were posted up in tablets 
at the forum, that they might be 
brought to justice, a reward being 
promised to those who took them, and 
a punishment denounced against those 
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who concealed them. Under the trium- 
virate many of the best Roman citizens 
fell by it. Cicero was slain in the P. 
agreed upon by Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus. 


Prussia (priish’ah). A kingdom of 
Europe, and the principal state of the 
German Empire, bounded on the north 
by the Baltic Sea and Denmark, east 
by Russia and Poland, south by the 
Austrian dominions and the states of 
Southern Germany, south-west by France 
and west by Belgium and Holland. 
Total area, 135,806 English square miles, 
exclusive of the newly annexed province 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Prior to the war 
of 1866 P. was divided into ro provinces 
with an area of 107,183 square miles, 
and a Pop. of 18,401,220. 

The geographical form of this king- 
dom is very irregular and confused; its 
northern and central parts being inter- 
mixed with several quasi-independent 
states, and in the southern portion of 
its outlying territory (Hohenzollern) is 
entirely surrounded by Wurtemberg. 
P. has an extensive mediterranean sea- 
board extending along the Baltic from 
Russia on the east to Denmark on the 
west. It has, besides, a tract of coast line 
washed by the North Sea, formed by 
the Schleswig-Holstein and Hanoverian 
provinces. The length of the kingdom, 
taken from east north-east to west south- 
west, is: about 775 miles; maximum 
breadth, 404 miles. The surface is for 
the most part flat. The principal 
mountains are those of the Hartz, 
Brocken, and Riesengebirge. The Baltic 
seaboard is low and sandy, and forms 
a number of bays and inlets such as the 
Gulf of Dantzig, the bays of Swine- 
munde, Liibeck, and Kiel, the Frische 
Haff and the Curische Haff. P. possesses 
a large number of navigable rivers in 
close proximity with each other, viz., 
the Niemen, Pregel, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, 
Weser, and the Rhine with its numerous 
tributaries, such as the Moselle, Lahn, 
etc. The forests are extensive, occupy 
ing an area of nearly 10,000 square 
miles, chiefly consisting of fir. 

Its minerals consist of iron, copper, 
lead, alum, nitre, zinc, cobalt, sulphur, 
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nickel, arsenic, baryta, amber, several 
varieties of precious stones, and, to a 
small extent, silver. Salt from the 
brine springs of Prussian Saxony is 
plentiful, as is also coal. All metals, 
salt, amber, and precious stones are 
Crown property. Agriculture and cattle- 
rearing constitute the chief sources of 
employment and wealth of the rural 
population of the entire monarchy. The 
cereals, peas, millet, rape seed, maize, 
linseed, flax, hemp, tobacco, and hops, 
are extensivey cultivated and largely 
exported. The western division of P. 
is noted for its excellent fruits and 
vegetables, and the Rhenish provinces 
stand pre-eminent for their wines. In 
the kingdom there are upwards of roo 
mineral springs, as those of Wiesbaden, 
Ems, Spa, Pyrmont, ete. The chief 
cities and towns are Berlin (the capital), 
Breslau, Cologne, Kénigsberg, Dantzig, 
Strasburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Mag- 
deburg, Hanover, Aix-la-Chapelle, Muhl- 
house, Mentz, Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
The seaports (besides Dantzig and Ké6- 
nigsberg) include Memel, Swinemunde, 
Stettin, Lubeck, Altona, and Cuxhaven, 
That of Kiel is rapidly becoming trans- 
formed into the principal naval station 
and arsenal of the German Empire. 
Prussian manufactures consist mainly 
of silk, woolen, cotton, and linen fabrics; 
arms, shawls, carpets, leather, pottery, 
glass, tobacco, and metallic wares. The 
brewing of beer is a business carried on 
extensively. The leading exports com- 
prise linens, woolens, hardware, grain, 
raw wool, timber, pitch, linseed, tobacco, 
mineral waters; to these may be added 
horses, horned cattle, salted and dried 
meats, etc., and from the Rhenish prov- 
inces, wine. Education is compulsory, 
and its higher branches are provided 
for at the universities of Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Kénigsberg, Halle, and Greifs- 
walde. The Prussian monarchy has its 
cradle in the castle of Zollern, or Ho- 
henzollern, in Southwestern Germany, 
the counts of which place, descending 
from one Thassilo, one of the generals 
of Charlemagne, became princes of the 
empire in 1273, and electors of Branden- 
burg in 1417. In rsir, a younger son 
of the line, Albert, was elected by the 
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Teutonic Knights their Grand-Master, 
and invested with the government of 
their province of P. in North-eastern 
Europe. He presently assumed the dig- 
nity of hereditary prince, and at his 
death bequeathed his possessions to the 
elder branch of his family, the Bran- 
denburg electors. Frederick I., son of 
Frederick William, the ‘‘Great Elector,”’ 
crowned himself King of P., at Konigs- 
berg, 1701, and added Pomerania to his 
dominions. The military genius of his 
successor, Frederick the Great, acquired 
Silesia during the first half of the 18th 
century, and in the latter half, P. shared 
in the partition of Poland. Later the 
kingdom became still further enlarged 
by the annexation of several minor 
states of Central Germany, and after 
the peace of 1815, had grown to the 
status of a second-rate European power. 
In 1864 P. obtained, by a successful 
war with Denmark, the duchy of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and, two years later, after 
a brilliant campaign of three weeks 
against Austria, became the dominant 
power in Germany, absorbed Hanover, 
Hesse, Nassau, and the former free city 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and placed 
Saxony and the other North German 
states on terms of vassalage to her. 


Punic (pa’/nik). [From Pent, the 
Carthaginians, on account of their de- 
scent from the Phenicians.] Having 
reference to the ancient Carthaginians; 
as, P. faith, 7. e., bad faith—the Cartha- 
ginians being notorious for their laxity 
in making good their promises.—Sub- 
stantively, the language spoken in 
Carthage, being a Phoenician dialect, 
and much the same as the old Hebrew. 
The P. Wars is the name under which 
are historically known the contests 
carried on between the Romans and 
Carthaginians for more than three cen- 
turies. The first commenced in 264 B. 
C., and ended in 241; the second occupied 
the years between 218 and 202; and 
the third, which began in 149, ended in 
the destruction of Carthage two years 
later. 


Puritan (pi’re-tdn). [From L. purtitas. 
pure.| A term (originally one of re- 
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proach) applied to dissenters from the 
Anglican Church during the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign and in those of James 
I. and Charles I. They professed to 
follow the pure word of God, in opposition 
to all traditions and human institutions 
and ceremonies. 


Pyrenees, The (pir’a-neez). A great 
mountain chain of South-western Eu- 
rope, constituting a natural barrier land- 
wise between France and the Iberian 
peninsula, extending direct from the 
Bay of Biscay as far as the Mediterra- 
nean, a distance of about 270 miles; its 
width is found to vary from 50 to 10 
miles. It throws out numerous spurs 
and ramifications, inclosing fertile glens 
and valleys, and its Spanish side presents 
a succession of chasmal and precipitous 
fronts. The P. is intersected by numer- 
ous passes, all of them at an elevation 
of from 7,000 to over 8,000 feet above sea 
level. Mount Perdu, the highest sum- 
mit, has an altitude of 10,994 feet; and 
the chain generally preserves a mean of 
about 8,000 feet. The P. has numerous 
glaciers, and on its northern slope gives 
source to the Adour and Garonne 
Rivers, and on the south to several 
affluents of the Ebro. 


Quebec (kwe-bék’). A strongly fortified 
city and seaport, capital of Lower or 
Eastern Canada, built on a bold bluff 
between the St. Lawrence and the St. 
Charles Rivers. Its fortifications, nearly 
three miles in circuit, added to its nat- 
ural commanding position, constitute it 
one of the strongest fortresses on the 
American continent. Its harbor is 
excellent, accommodating the largest 
ships; hence Q. is the chief entrepdot of 
Canadian tradewith England, the United 
States, etc. Founded by the French in 
1608, it was taken by the English in 
1629, and afterwards restored to its 
former possessors. In 1759 a great 
battle, fought on the heights of Abraham 
above the city, resulted in its being 
again a conquest to the victors, whose 
general, Wolfe, together with Mont- 
calm, the French commander, fell on the 
field. In 1763 Q. was confirmed to 
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Great Britain, along with the rest of 
Canada. Pop., 65,000. 


Quito (ke’to). Acity of South America, 
capital of the republic of Ecuador, lying 
between the chains of the Andes, on 
a plain elevated 9,534 feet above sea 
level. Some of the neighboring moun- 
tains are volcanos, and their vicinity is 
constantly exposed to danger from erup- 
tions and earthquakes. Q. exports iron, 
steel, indago, etc. Pop., 80,000. 


Ravenna (rah-vén’nah). A city of 
Central Italy, capital of a province of 
same name, near the mouth of the 
Montone in the Adriatic, 43 miles east 
south-east of Bologna. The greatest 
poet of Italy, Dante, is entombed here. 
R. was founded by the Thessalians, 
came under Roman rule in 234 B. C., and 
was made then a naval station, and by 
Honorius, in 404, the capital of the 
Western Empire. In 1218 it became a 
republic, and in 1441 was taken pos- 
session of by Venetians, who ceded it to 
the Pope in 1509. Three years after- 
wards, in a great battle fought near 
R., the French under Gaston de Foix 
(who fell) defeated the Spanish and papal 
allies. Pop., 19,118. 


Red Sea, The, or ARABIAN Gutr. A 
long, narrow, but deep arm of the Indian 
Ocean, constituting the great dividing 
water channel between North-east Af- 
rica and the Arabian peninsula, and con- 
necting with the Mediterranean on the 
north by the Stez Canal, and on the 
south with the Gulf of Aden by the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Its shores 
are very generally naked and sterile; 
its waters of a high temperature; and 
its navigation dangerous on account of 
the many coral reefs and islets of vol- 
canic formation which fringe its coasts. 
It extends 1,400 miles from north to 
south, and is 230 miles broad at the 
widest part. 


Reformation, The (réf-r-ma’shiin). A 
term applied by Protestants to that 
era in modern history when the doc- 
trines and usages of the Roman Catholic 
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Church, then dominant throughout the 
western states of Christendom, were 
first called in question. This event is 
commonly dated from the year 1517, 
when Luther began to oppose the Pope, 
and condemned the sale of indulgences. 
Mosheim, however, assigns to it the 
date 1520, when Luther was excommuni- 
cated. 


Restoration, The (rés-to-ra’shiin). [From 
L. restauratio, a renewal.] The distinc- 
tive name given to the act which replaced 
the Stuart dynasty in the person of 
Charles II. on the throne of England, 
after the interregnum which lasted from 
Jan. 30, 1649, till May 29, 1660. 

In France, the first R. begins May 3, 
1814, when Louis XVIII. made his 
entry into Paris under the protection 
of foreign bayonets, and ended with the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, March 
20, 1815. The beginning of the second 
R.is generally reckoned from the battle 
of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, which 
destroyed forever the power of Napo- 
leon, and terminated on July 29, 1830, 
with the abdication of Charles X. 


Revolutionary Tribu’nal, The. A name 
specially given to an infamous court of 
judgment instituted by the French Con- 
vention in 1793. The function of its 
members was to sit in judgment on 
all persons accused of crimes against 
the state, and from their sentence, de- 
livered with appalling promptitude, 
there was no appeal. During the ‘Reign 
of Terror,’’ when Fouquier-Tinville was 
“public accuser,” it acquired a horrible 
notoriety, abolishing soon almost all 
forms of justice, neither hearing wit- 
nesses on behalf of the accused, nor 
allowing him an opportunity of defence, 
but blindly executing the orders of the 
“Committee of Public Safety,’’ which 
was merely a tool in the hands of 
Robespierre. Its last. victims were 
Robespierre himself, and his accom- 
plices, July 28-30, 1794. 


_ Rhine, The (ri). [Ger. Rhein; ancient 
Rhenus.] A great river of West-Central 
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Europe, having its source in Switzer- 
land, where it is formed by two small 
streams, one of them rising on the north 
side of the Pennine Alps, the other on 
the northern slope of the Vogelsberg near 
the Pass of Mount St. Bernard. Form- 
ing a junction a few miles above Chur, 
the united river takes a course north to 
the Lake of Constance; after passing 
through which it forms at Schaffhausen 
a fine cataract, 75 feet in height. Trend- 
ing more to the west, the R. reaches 
Basle, where it becomes navigable; 
and thence resumes its northerly flow, 
forming the boundary between the 
grand duchy of Baden and Alsace- 
Lorraine, and also between the former 
and Rhenish Bavaria. Afterwards, tak- 
ing a somewhat sinuous north-westerly 
course, it passes through the Rhenish- 
Prussian provinces and Westphalia, 
then enters Holland where it empties 
into the North Sea by a delta, the sea- 
board of which extends for 110 miles. 
Near its embouchure, the left or southern 
arm of this river takes the name of the 
Waal, while the northern branch, or 
R. proper, is lower down called the Leck, 
to distinguish it from its old channel, now 
closed. About two-thirds of its volume 
are carried to the sea by the Waal; and 
the rest partly to the Zuyder-Zee: by 
the Yssel, and partly to the North Sea 
by the Leck and Maas. The chief 
affluents of the R. are the Neckar, Main, 
Moselle, Ruhr, and Lippe. The pictur- 
esque scenery found throughout the 
greater part of its course constitutes 
the R. the most remarkable and cele- 
brated stream in Europe. Along its banks 
are situated the cities of Constance, 
Schaffhausen, Basle, Strasburg, Mann- 
heim, Mayence, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, Arnhem, and Rotterdam. 
Its navigation by steamers, and that of 
its larger tributaries, embraces an ex- 
tent of about 1,500 miles. 


Rhode Island (réd 7’-Idénd). A north- 
east maritime state, the smallest in the 
American Union, bounded on the north 
and east by Massachusetts, south by 
the Atlantic and west by Connecticut. 
Area, 1,054-6 square miles, or 1,306 
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taking in the waters of Narragansett 
Bay. The latter arm of the sea occupies, 
with its water surface and islands, nearly 
the whole south-eastern half of the state, 
and causes its coast line, though, strictly 
speaking, only about 45 miles, to be 
in reality some 350 miles in extent of 
territory washed by tide water. AR. J. 
is about 50 miles long, north to south, 
by 35 miles in width. Surface diversified, 
presenting a combination of hilly and 
level tracts, watered chiefly by the 
Pawtuxet, Providence, Blackstone, and 
Pawcatuck Rivers. 

Soil quite fertile, but better adapted 
to cattle husbandry than to agriculture. 
Rye, barley, and oats are the chief crops. 
The principal industries carried on per- 
tain to commerce and manufactures 
and to the fisheries. Among the minerals 
of this state are iron, copper, marble, 
freestone, and anthracite coal; the latter 
but little mined as yet. From a manu- 
facturing pointof view, R. J. ranks 
high, being largely interested in the 
production of textile goods, leather, 
hardware, and machinery. ‘The state is 
divided into five counties, and its capital 
is Providence. Among other places of 
importance are Bristol, Warren, Scituate, 
Smithfield, Pawtucket, and Natick. . The 
administration of affairs is vested in a 
governor and lieutenant-governor, both 
annually elected. Education is generally 
diffused and well cared for; Brown 
University at Providence being a noted 
seminary of learning. 

R. I. is supposed to be identical with 
the coast called Vinland, said to have 
been visited by the Northmen in the 
roth century. It was first colonized 
by Roger Williams, in 1636. In 1638, 
he received a grant of territory from 
the Narragansett Indians; obtained a 
royal charter in 1644; and the latter, 
renewed in 1663, remained in force till 
the so-called Dorr Insurrection in 1842, 
after which a new constitution was 
adopted. The colony in its earlier 
stage was greatly harassed by Indian 
wars, especially by that under Philip, 
sachem of the Wampanoags. It was held 
by the English, 1776-9, and occupied by 
the French in 1780. In May, 1790, R. 
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TI. entered the Union as a State; and, in 
January, 1870, passed her ratification 
of the 15th Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 


Rhodes (rédz). An island of the Levant 
belonging to Turkey, and lying off the 
south-west coast of Asia Minor. Area, 
440 square miles. Surface hilly, and soil 
fertile, yielding grain, fruits, wine, etc. 
Capital, Rhodes. Pop., 30,000.—RHODES, 
capital of above island, at its north-east- 
ern extremity, is a decayed town of 
some 20,000 inhabitants, and only note- 
worthy from its past history. Colonized 
by the Dorians until the era of the 
Trojan War, the island received its 
capital 408 B. C., in which year it was 
built. The Rhodians, after long being 
omnipotent as a naval power, fell under 
the dominion of Rome in 42; and their 
city, made by Constantine I. the capital 
of the Provincia Insularum in 330, be- 
came afterwards the successive prey of 
the Persians, the Saracens, and of the 
Knights Hospitallers (1309), which latter 
order held it till 1522, when it surren- 
dered to the Turks after a long and 
obstinate resistance. 


Rhone (76). [Ancient Rhodanus.]| A 
river of Europe, taking its rise in the 
R. glacier at the base of Mount Furca, 
Switzerland, at an altitude of 5,500 feet 
above sea level, and distant five miles 
from one of the sources of the Rhine. 
Taking a westerly course through the 
Valais, it intersects the Lake of Geneva, 
and then turning south, enters France, 
where it receives the Saéne at Lyon, and 
next the Durance, prior to its embou- 
chure by a delta of three mouths into the 
Gulf of Lyon. Total length, 650 miles. 


Rio de Janeiro (-zha-na’ro). [‘‘River 
January.”’] A seaport city, metropolis 
of the empire of Brazil, and capital of 
a province of the same name, lies on the 
western shore of a magnificent bay, 80 
miles west of Cape Frio. It is renowned 
for the picturesque beauty of its natu- 
ral position, being backed by high and 
densely-wooded mountains; while in 
front the bay stretches out, dotted with 
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islands timbered to the water’s edge. 
R. de $. possesses some fine public build- 
ings, and is, perhaps, the best laid-out 
city in South America. Its harbor is one 
of the finest in the world, and strongly 
fortified. Rio (as the name is commonly 
abbreviated into) is the grand commer- 
cial emporium of the empire, and carries 
on an important trade with the United 
States and Europe. Pop.in 1890, 522,651. 


Rocky Mountains, The (rék’e). A 
great alpine system of North America, 
ramified into two principal chains, of 
which the eastern extends from the 
frontier of Mexico on the south, as far 
as the Arctic Ocean; and the western, 
skirting the Pacific coast, reaches to 
Prince William Sound. The basin of 
territory occupied by the R. M. covers 
the entire surface extending from the 
Californian coast of the Pacific as far 
inland east as Nebraska; in other words, 
it represents an area of some 980,000 
square miles. The eastern R. M., or 
main chain, is divided into several 
ranges, that farthest south being known 
as the Sierra Madre. Farther north it 
sends out outlying sierras and isolated 
peaks, such as Ptke’s Peak, 14,146 feet; 
Long's Peak, 14,271 feet, and the Spanish 
Peaks, all in Colorado. North of these, 
and inclining more to the west, is the 
Wahsatch Range. The western chain 
comprises the several ridges of the 
Sterra Nevada, Blue Mountains, and 
the Coast and Cascade Ranges. The 
highest summit of the R. M. system is 
Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, 17,900 feet 
above sea level, and the loftiest point 
of land on the North American continent. 


Rome (76m). [L. and It. Roma] A 
famous city of Europe, in Central Italy, 
renowned as having been the capital of 
the greatest empire of antiquity, and, 
in more modern times, the metropolis 
of Christendom, stands upon both banks 
of the Tiber, 115 miles north-east of 
Naples. Built upon seven hills (those 
of the Capittoline, the Palatine, the Qui- 
rinal, the Aventine, the Esquiline, and 
the Celian), the walls which enclose it 
embrace a circuit of about 16 miles. The 
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present city presents itself under three 
distinctive aspects—those of ancient R., 
medieval (or ecclesiastical )R., and mod- 
ern R.—each having their own character- 
istic features. 

Ancient R. is, as its name imports, 
that division which is richest in archeo- 
logical remains, containing the Coliseum, 
Pantheon, arches of Titus and Constan- 
tine, Baths of Titus, Diocletian, etc., 
and the Pillar of Trajan. The second 
division embraces within its limits the 
papal palaces of the Vatican, the Lateran, 
and the Quirinal, the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo; while modern R. presents the 
most magnificent church in the world— 
that of St. Peter’s. Of the 350 or more 
churches in Rome many are of high 
antiquity, and of considerable preten- 
tions to architectural beauty, with their 
interiors richly adorned with pictures 
and other works of art. The palaces 
of the Roman nobility are fine build- 


- ings, the most noticeable being those 


- Orsini and Farnese families. 


belongingtothe Borghese, Doria, Ruspoli, 
The Corso 
is the principal public promenade, and 
the Piazza di Popolo the finest street. 
The squares are small, but many, and 
very generally embellished with foun- 
tains, obelisks, etc. 

The University founded in 1244, and 
the College of the Propaganda, are the 
chief of the many educational institu- 
tions which belong to R. It possesses 
several literary associations, and boasts 
the great libraries of the Vatican and 
the Alexandrine, besides the Collegio 
Romano with its fine museum of antiq- 
uities and cabinet of natural history. 

Founded by Romulus, 753 B. C., 
R. was governed during a period of 245 
years by seven kings in succession; a 


. tine which terminated with Tarquinius 


ee 


Superbus. From 509 to 31 5 im, © BARE 
next became a republic, ruled by two 
annually elected consuls, with a few 
short interruptions, as during the suprem- 
acy of the Decemviri, several dictators, 
and two triumvirates. After this, a line 
of emperors, some 60 in number, stic- 
ceeded, and governed for a term of 
506 years, or till 476 A. D., the destinies 
of the world. During this time, J. 
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had gradually extended its sway over 
Italy, Spain, Greece, Gaul, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, and the northern coasts 
of Africa. Augustus changed its govern- 
ment into an autocracy, and was, in 
fact, the first emperor. When Constan- 
tine the Great founded Constantinople, 
R. was shorn of its peculiar glory; but it 
was not utterly extinguished till the 
overthrow of the western division of 
the empire by Odoacer, in 476 A. D. 
Once only (if we may trust its historians) 
during the republican government of the 
city, in 390 B. C., it fell into the hands 
of an enemy, being taken by Brennus 
and the Gauls. And not till 410 A. D. 
(800 years afterwards) was it again 
captured; the Goths under Alaric suc- 
ceeding in athird attempt. Genseric, the 
king of the Vandals, took R. in 455 
A. D.;and Ricimer, the patrician, carried 
it by storm in 472 A. D. In its most 
prosperous period during the reign of 
Augustus, and for a short time after- 
wards, it has been computed that the 
population amounted to about 2,000,- 
ooo. Among the most celebrated public 
buildings and structures, which adorned 
R. under the empire, may be enumerated 
the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the several 
Baths of Diocletian, Titus, and Antonine, 
the temples on the Capitol and near 
the Forum and the Sacred Way, the 
theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, the 
Quirinal and Flaminian Circuses, the 
Aqueducts by which the city was sup- 
plied with water for culinary purposes, 
and the triumphal arches of Titus and 
Constantine, and the columns of Trajan 
and Aurelius; to which should be added 
the commencements of those wonderful 
roads, known as the Appian, the Fla- 
minian, etc., which were carried from 
the metropolis to the farthest boundaries 
of the empire; and the huge sewers under 
the older portions of the city, which 
have been attributed to its earliest 
inhabitants. The division by Constan- 
tine of the empire into the Lastern and 
Western led to its subsequent extinction. 
In the 8th century it was ceded to the 
Popes, and thenceforward became the 
spiritual centre of the civilized world. 
In 1527 it was taken and sacked by 
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the Constable de Bourbon, and in 1809 
was occupied by the French. In 1848, 
a revolt broke out against the Pope, 
which compelled him to seek French 
protection, after a republican form of 
government had been substituted under 
the leadership of Mazzini and others. 
French arms, however, soon restored the 
old state of things, and Napoleon III. 
kept a garrison within the city for the 
papal protection till September, 1870. 
After its withdrawal R. was occupied by 
the national troops, and was declared, in 
1871, capital of the reconstituted king- 
dom of Italy. Pop. in 1901, 463,000. 


Rotterdam (r6t’tiir-dam). An impor- 
tant commercial city of Holland, province 
South Holland, at the confluence of the 
Meuse and Rotte, 35 miles south south- 
west of Amsterdam. It is a well-built 
place, intersected by canals, and has 
extensive manufactures of tobacco, soap, 
leather, gin, sugar, etc., besides a large 
shipping trade. A. was taken by the 
Imperialists after a six-months’ siege, 
in 1489; captured by stratagem by the 
Spaniards in 1572; and occupied by the 
French in 1796. Pop. in 1901, 332,185. 


Rouen (roo’dn[g]). <A great city of 
France, capital of the department Seine- 
Inférieure, and formerly of the duchy 
and province of Normandy, on the Seine, 
67 miles north-west of Paris. It is rich 
in architectural remains of antiquity; 
contains some fine public buildings and 
noble institutions, and carries on exten- 
sive manufactures of piece goods, pot- 
tery, hardware, paper, sugar, etc. This 
city figured prominently in the old wars 
between France and England. In 1489, 
it was taken by Henry V., and fifteen 
years afterwards it witnessed the death 
by fire of Joan of Arc. Pop., 115,914. 


Roumania has been an independent 
kingdom since 1877, when the people 
assembled at Bucharest and proclaimed 
themselves free from the rule of Turkey. 
The executive is vested, under the con- 
stitution, in a council of eight ministers, 
with the Prime Minister (with or with- 
out a portfolio) at their head. The 
Legislature consists of two chambers— 
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the Senate, of 120 members, elected for 
eight years, and the Deputies, of 183 
members, elected for four. The king 
has a suspensive veto over the acts of 
the two chambers. 

The principal religions of R. in the 
numbers of their followers, are 5,408,743 
in the orthodox Greek Church, 269,015 
Jews, 168,276 Catholics and Protestants, 
and about 43,740 Mahometans. Only 
the clergy of the national orthodox 
church are recongnized and paid by 
the state. The Jews are much perse- 
cuted. Instruction is in a very back- 
ward condition, although it is free and 
supposedly compulsory in the few public 
schools. Of the total area of R. about 
one-half is under crops, in the cultiva- 
tion of which about 70 per cent of the 
population is employed. The principal 
exports are cereals and fruits, fuel, 
chemicals, and woods. 


Russia (riish’ah). An empire constitut- 
ing one-seventh of the territorial surface 
of the globe, and extending over a large” 
portion of its northern regions. In addi- 
tion to X. in Europe, and embracing more 
than half that continent, it comprehends 
one-third of Asia. The entire length of 
the empire, from east to west, may be 
taken at some 6,000 miles; average 
breadth, 1,500 miles. Area, 8,082,970 
square miles. It is bounded west by 
Sweden, the Baltic, Germany, the Aus- 
trian dominion, and Roumania; south 
by the Black and Caspian Seas, Turkey 
in Asia, Persia, Turkestan, Mongolia, and 
China; east by the Sea of Kamtschatka 
and Behring Strait; the latter dividing 
it from the American state of Alaska; 
and north by the Arctic Ocean. 

The empire may be classed under five 
grand divisions, viz.: European Russia, 
the kingdom of Poland, the grand duchy 
of Finland, the viceroyalty of the Cauca: 
sus, and Siberia and Russian Turkestan. 
The first _is subdivided into 50 govern- 
ments; Poland into ten; Finland into 
eight; the Caucasus into 12 governments, 
provinces, or territories; and Asiatic R. 
into r5 governments or provinces. The 
eastern and western continental divisions 
of the empire are parted by a natural 
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barrier formed by the Ural Mountains, 
which extend in a north north-easterly 
direction from the Caspian Sea to the 
Arctic Ocean. South the Caucasus chain 
constitutes the mountain system which 
forms her Asiatic frontier; while in Asia, 
the Great and Little Altai Mountains 
constitute, along with the river Amoor, 
the line of demarcation which separates 
her territorial limits from those of Cen- 
tral Asia, Mongloia, and China. With 
these Alpine exceptions, the entire sur- 
face of the empire consists of one vast 
plain, or series of plains, those of Siberia 
being known as steppes. 

R. possesses some of the largest rivers 
of the Old World; the chief of which are, 
in Europe, the Volga, Don, Dneister, 
Dnieper, Bug, Dwina, and Niemen; in 
Asia, the Obi, Amoor, Lena, and Yenesei. 
Her northern coasts are broken into by 
the large inlets of the Arctic Ocean called 
the White Sea, and the gulfs of Obi, 


~ Yenesei, and Lena; on the Pacific side 


are the gulfs of Anadyr and Jinginsk, 
and Sea of Ochotsk; south the Russian 
dominions semienclose the seas of Aral 
and Azoff, and Black and Caspian Seas, 
while to the north-west her shores are 
washed by the gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, 
and Riga—arms of the Baltic. The 
principal inland lakes are those of Lad- 
oga, Peipus, Onega, and Baikal, besides 
quite a congeries of extensive bodies of 
water dispersed over Finland. 

The soil of R., as may be inferred from 
its vast area and climatic conditions, is 
very various. The greater part of Euro- 
pean R. is very fertile, and the southern 
governments comprise some of the finest 
grain-producing soils in the world. The 


chief cereals raised are wheat, barley, 


oats, buckwheat, millet, and especially 
rye, the staple food of the inhabitants. 
Hemp and flax are articles of exten- 
sive cultivation, and, of late years, pota- 
toes and tobacco. Gardening is an im- 
portant branch of rural industry. T he 
forests and woodlands are very exten- 
sive, occupying an area of 486,000,000 
acres; oak, lime, maple, and ash trees 
predominate, and timber is the chief 
article of internal commerce. The Ural 
Mountains, which contain nearly all the 
mineral riches of the country, are the 
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principal seat of mining and metallur- 
gical industry; producing gold, platinum, 
copper, iron of very superior quality, 
tock salt, marble, and kaolin. An im- 
mense bed of coal has been discovered 
near Kharkoff, and is now being worked 
to advantage. 

Independent of its metallurgical fac- 
tories, XX. possesses many extensive hand- 
icraft manufacturing establishments 
for weaving, tanning, fur-dressing, etc. 
Linen is mostly fabricated by hand 
looms; the chief manufactures being spin- 
ning and weaving flax and hemp. Wool- 
en and worsted stuffs, fine cloths and 
mixed fabrics are also produced. Silk- 
spinning and weaving are carried on in 
the factories at Moscow, which is re- 
nowned for its brocades and gold and 
silver embroideries. The chief imports 
consist of sugar, coffee, tea, and other 
foreign produce; textile goods, silk, dye 
stuffs, wine, machinery. The principal 
exports are grain, hides and skins (raw 
and dressed), flax, hemp, tallow, wool, 
linseed and hempseed. The principal 
centres of wealth, trade, and population 
are St. Petersburg (the capital), Moscow, 
Warsaw, Riga, Odessa, Kishinov, Sura- 
tov, Wilna, Kazan, Kiev, Nikolaieff, and 
Kharkoff; in Asia, Tobolsk, Omsk, Yen- 
iseisk, Irkoutsk, Yakoutsk, and Petro- 
paulovski. 

The Russian government is an absolute 
hereditary monarchy, and the emperor 
in his own person combines the entire 
legislative and judicial power. The ad- 
ministration of public affairs is commit- 
ted to four great councils, subordinate 
to the private cabinet of the emperor-— 
these are the Council of the Empire, or 
chief executive board; the Directing Sen- 
ate, or highest court of justice; the Holy 
Synod, having supervision over ecclesi- 
astical affairs; and the Council of Min- 
isters. The Russian nobles have their 
own assemblies, or states-general, and 
possess peculiar rights and privileges, 
but are dependent upon the will of the 
Crown. The social scale, or grade of 
society, is very marked in R., each class 
having its status clearly defined. 

The established religion is the Russo- 
Greek Church, officially called the Or- 
thodox Catholic Faith, and those who 
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profess it comprise 84 per cent of the 
population. In Poland, Roman Cathol- 
icism is the form of worship followed by 
the major part of the inhabitants. Be- 
sides these sects, there are upwards of 
2,000,000 Mohammedans, 2,000,000 Prot- 
estants, 1,600,000 Jews, besides Armeni- 
ans and other denominations. 

The Russian monarchy, founded by 
Rurik, A. D. 862, was largely extended 
by Vladimir, 980-1015, who introduced 
Christianity into his dominion. Later 
the country was a prey to Tartar incur- 
sions, and in 1328, the capital was trans- 
ferred from Novgorod to Moscow. In 
1613, the present dynasty of Romanoff 
ascended the throne, and under their 
able sway, RX. began to assume more im- 
portant dimensions; but it was not until 
the time of Peter the Great, that she 
stood forward as a prominent member 
of the European community of states. 
Under that monarch, R. made rapid 
progress towards civilization and power; 
and the line of policy initiated by him 
became that which guided his successors. 
Catherine II. gained the greater part of 
Poland, with the Crimea, and extended 
her territories into Asia. A momentary 
check was given to Russian aggressive- 
ness by the Crimean War, 1854-6, which 
resulted in the fall of Sebastopol, and the 
exclusion of her navies from the waters 
of the Euxine. The latter measure, how- 
ever, was rescinded by the European 
powers in 1871, following upon French 
reverses and English apathy. In ‘1877, 
R. declared war against Turkey, culmi- 
nating in the defeat of Turkey, her par- 
tial dismemberment, and the Treaty of 
Berlin, in 1878. 


Sadducees (sdid’du-séz). A sect among 
the ancient Jews, esteemed as free-think- 
ers rather than real Jews; though they 
assisted at all the ceremonies of worship 
in the Temple. Their origin and name 
are derived from Sadoc, who flourished 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about 230 years B.C. They denied the 
immortality of the soul and the exist- 
ence of all spiritual and immaterial 
beings. They acknowledged, indeed, 
that the world was formed by the power 
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of God, and superintended by His provi- 
dence; but that the soul at death suffered 
one common extinction with the body, 
rewards and punishments being alto- 
gether confined to this life. They held 
the Scriptures alone to be of divine au- 
thority, and obligatory upon men as a 
system of religion and morals; and paid 
no regard to those traditionary maxims 
and human institutions which the Jews 
in general so highly extolled, and the 
Pharisees reverenced even more highly 
than the Scriptures themselves. 


Sahara, The Desert of (sa-ha’rah), 
[Ar., a desert], otherwise called THE 
Great DEsERT, a vast extent of territory 
occupying the greater part of North 
Africa, is bounded north by the Barbary 
states, east by Egypt and Nubia, south 
by Soudan and Senegambia, and west 
by the Atlantic. Its estimated area is 
2,500 square miles, and it consists for 
the most part of immense plains of sand, 
diversified here and there by fertile tracts 
of small extent called oases. There are 
several caravan routes across the S., by 
which commercial traffic is carried on 
with Timbuctoo and other places in 
Soudan. 


Saint Louis (-loo’e), a great city of 
the United States, port of entry, and 
capital of county the same name, occu- 
pies a commanding position on the Mis- 
sissippi, 18 miles below its point of junc- 
tion with the Missouri, and nearly 200 
above the entrance of the Ohio. Built 
on a gradually ascending plateau, S. L. 
presents quite a magnificent aspect as 
seen from the river. It is well built, and 
contains numerous splendid public build- 
ings, among them a Roman Catholic 
University; besides benevolent, religious, 
and social institutions of the highest 
character, calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of a great and enterprising 
community. S. L. is one of the chief 
centres of the steam navigation of the 
Mississippi, and her splendid location 
will ultimately destine her to a most 
commanding centre of Western traffic 
and influence. Iron is the principal 
article of fabricative production, but 
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there are also numerous flouring mills 
which enjoy high reputation, and large 
sugar refineries which manufacture most 
of the sugar consumed in the Mississippi 
Valley. S. L. was founded by French 
settlers in 1764. 


Salic (sdl/%k), or SALIQUE Law, THE. 
[L. Lex Salica.] An ancient fundamen- 
tal law of the Riparian Franks, which 
excluded females from inheriting the 
French throne. It is supposed to have 
been established by Pharamond or Clo- 
vis, and to have derived its name from 
the river Saale, in Saxony, whence those 
Franks originally came. This body of 
law was revised and reconstituted by 
Charlemagne; according to it “‘no portion 
of Salic land can fall to females;’’ but 
what was meant by Salic land has long 
been debated among French antiquaries. 
It was the cause of long wars between 
England and France, when, in opposition 
to it, Edward III. claimed the throne of 
France by a title prior to that of Philip 
of Valois. It has been recognized in all 
countries of which the crown has de- 
volved on a member of the blood-royal 
of France; and formed the foundation 
of the pretensions of Don Carlos to the 
Spanish crown. It was observed with 
reference to the great fiefs which had 
been granted to princes of the blood, by 
way of appanage; and hence, on the 
death of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
without a male heir, that duchy reverted 
to Louis XI. 


Salt Lake City, capital of the state of 
Utah, is a handsome and well-planned 
city, on the Jordan, 22 miles south-east of 
Great Salt Lake. This place, the head- 
quarters of Mormonism, contains their 
Great Temple, and was founded by Mor- 
mon immigrants from Nauvoo, in 1847. 


Samaritan (sa-mdr’e-tin). An inhab- 
itant of Samaria, or one that belonged 
to the sect which derived their appella- 
tion from that city. After the fall of 
the kingdom of Israel, the people re- 
maining in its territory, and consisting 
of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
mingled with some Assyrian colonists, 
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were called S. by the Greeks, from the 
city of Samaria, around which they 
dwelt.. When the Jews, on their return 
from captivity, rebuilt the temple of 
Jerusalem, the S. desired to aid in the 
work; but their offers were rejected by 
the Jews, who looked upon them as 
unclean, on account oftheir mixtures 
with heathens; and the S.revenged them- 
selves by hindering the building of the 
city and temple. Hence the hatred which 
prevailed between the Jews and the S., 
which, in the time of Jesus, when the 
latter were confined to a narrow strip of 
country between Judea and Galilee, pre- 
vented all intercourse between them, and 
still continues. In their religious opin- 
ions and usages they resemple those 
Jews who reject the Talmud, and differ 
from the rabbinical Jews, in receiving 
only the Pentateuch, and in rejecting 
all the other portions of the Bible, as well 
as the Talmud and rabbinical institu- 
tions: but in their manners, rites, and 
religious ceremonies, they adhere strictly 
to the Mosaic law. 


Sandwich Islands, The (sdud/wij). A 
chain of islands in the North Pacific 
Ocean, forming the kingdom of Hawaii. 
They consist of 13 islands, the eight prin- 
cipal of which are inhabited, viz., Hawaii, 
Oahu, Maui, Molokai, Lanai, Nihau, 
Kahoolani, and Atuai. Area, 6,000 
square miles. Hawaii, the largest of the 
group, contains the capital, Honolulu, 
has an area of about 4,000 square miles, 
and embraces within its limits two of the 
largest volcanic mountains in the world 
—Mouna Loa and Mouna Koa—each 
with an elevation of about 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. These islands 
are very fertile, producing grain, coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, arrowroot, tobacco, and 
fruits: while on their fine pastures great 
quantities of cattle are reared to supply 
the needs of whalers and merchant ves- 
éels. The S. J. constitute a calling place 
(Honolulu) for the mail steamers which 
ply between San Francisco, Japan, and 
China. The inhabitants are of the pure 
Polynesian (Malay) type. Discovered 
by Captian Cook in 1778, they were 
erected into a constitutional monarchy 
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in 1840, and the reigning king, Kala- 
kaua I., visited the United States 1874-5. 
On July 6, 1898, these islands were an- 
nexed to the United States. 


San Francisco (-jrdn-sts’ko). A mag- 
nificent city and seaport of the United 
States, and virtual metropolis of Califor- 
nia, on the south side of a fine bay of 
same name, opening upon the Pacific 
Ocean. Built over a succession of rising 
eminences, this city presents a fine ap- 
pearance when seen from the bay. Its 
streets are wide, and the private houses 
very generally adorned with gardens. 
Among the noticeable public edifices are 
the Mint of the United States, the Ex- 
change, and the Bank of California. S. F. 
is the grand emporium of the trade of 
the North Pacific coast; and, since the 
completion of the Union Pacific line of 
railroad, has become the entrepdt of a 
vast traffic between the North American 
continent and the countries of Eastern 
Asia and Polynesia. As a manufactur- 
ing centre, too, this is a place of much 
importance; the value of the articles 
fabricated averaging an annual total of 
$25,000,coo. The rise of S. F. has been 
extraordinary; in the year 1848, it con- 
sisted of a few wooden shanties. Pop. in 
1900, 342,782.—The Bay or S. F. consti- 
tutes a land-locked inlet of the Pacific, 
with which ocean it connects by a narrow 
channel called the Golden Gate, from 
one to two miles wide. The bay is 55 
miles in length, with a breadth varying 
from two to 12 miles. It lies between 
N. Lat. 37° 30’-38° 8’ and W. Lon. 122° 
—122° 30’, 


Santiago de Chili (sdn-te-ah’go de 
che'-le), a city, capital of the republic of 
Chili, South America, at the western base 
of the Andes, 90 miles east south-east of 
Santiago. It is intersected by the Ma- 
pocho into two divisions, and is generally 
a well-built and handsome city, laid out 
. after the Spanish style. It is one of the 
most commercial places in South Amer- 
ica, and was founded by Pedro de Val- 
divia in 1541. Pop. in rgor, 291,925. 


San Salvador (sdl/vah-dor). [Mex. 
Cuzcathan, ‘‘ Land of Riches;”’ Sp.,‘‘ Holy 
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Saviour.’’] A Central American republic, 
extending along the Pacific coast for a 
distance of 180 miles, and bounded north 
by Honduras, east by Nicaragua, and 
west by Guatemala. Area, 7,230 square 
miles. It is intersected by a range of 
volcanic mountains, the principal peak of 
which, Izalco, is 4,000 feet in height. 
Of its numerous lakes, the chief is that 
of Guija, 90 miles in circuit. Soil highly 
fertile, yielding as its staple products 
indigo, coffee, tobacco, sugar, and maize. 
Large quantities of Balsam of Peru are 
raised and exported, together with silver 
from the rich mines of Tabanco, and iron 
from those of Santa Ania. The govern- 
ment is vested in a president and vice- 
president, assisted by two ministers, and 
the legislature comprises a senate of 12, 
and a house of representatives of 24 
members. 

Prior to its conquest by Alvarado, an 
officer of Cortez, this was a pre-eminently 
populous and civilized country. In 182r 
it became independent of Spain, and be- 
came a member of the Mexican Confede- 
ration till 1823, when it resolved itself 
into a separate republic. 

SAN SALVADOR, a city, capital of above 
state,five miles from its port La Libertad, 
on the Pacific seaboard, was the seat of 
government of the United States of Cen- 
tral America from 1823 till 1839. In 
1854 it was almost entirely destroyed by 
an earthquake; but it has since revived, 
and is rapidly assuming its old commer- 
cial activity and political importance. 


Saracens, The (sdr’ah-sénz). [From 
Ar. sarak, plunder.] The name of an 
Arabian tribe whose origin and location 
rests in obscurity, though the name is 
said to be derived from the habits of 
pillage to which they were addicted. 
The name, later, came to be applhed to 
the Bedouin Arabs, and afterwards to 
the Moslem race generally, - especially 
those who engaged in resisting the Cru- 
saders in the East. 


Sardinia (sdir-din’e-ah). [It. Sardegna] 
An Italian island of the Mediterra- 
nean, having the Strait of Bonifacio 
between it and Corsica to the north. It 
is oblong in shape, has a length of 160 
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miles, north to south, and averages 60 
milesin width. Area, 9,240 square miles. 
Surface mountainous; soil fertile enough 
for agricultural purposes, and rich in 
minerals. Capital, Cagliari. S.claims to 
have been settled by a Libyan colony 
under Sardus, B. C. 1200; and, in course 
of ages became the property successively 
of the Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, 
Goths, Moors, Genoese, and Aragonese. 
In,1720, it passed under the rule of the 
dukes of Savoy, and has since become 
incorporated with the kingdom of Italy, 
as a part of the former kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. 


Scotland (skot/ldénd). [Ancient Scotva 
and Caledonia.] One of the three grand 
divisions of the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, forming the northernmost 
and smaller portion of the island of Great 
Britain, including the Hebrides or West- 
ern Islands. It is bounded north and 
west by the Atlantic, east by the Ger- 
man Ocean, and south by England, from 
which it is naturally divided by the Chev- 
iot Hills and the Solway Frith. Length 
from north to south, 280 miles; maximum 
breadth, 146 miles. Extent of coast line, 
2,506 miles. Area, 30,328 square miles. 

S. presents two natural geographical 
divisions, the Highlands and the Low- 
lands, divided by the rivers Forth and 
Clyde, the former being by far the larger. 
It is almost entirely a mountainous 
country, interspersed here and there 
with fine vales and fertile tracts, well 
watered by numerous lakes and rivers. 
The Lowlands, though in some parts 
hilly, present a more tame and uniform 
surface, and is richer, both agricultur- 
ally and mineralogically, than the other. 
S. is greatly indented by considerable 
arms of the sea; of these the chief are the 
Friths of Forth, Tay, Murray, Dornoch, 
Clyde, and Solway; Loch Linnhe; the 
Sound of Jura; and Luce and Wigton 
bays. The principal sea channels are 
the Minch, Little Minch, Pentland Frith, 
and North Channel. Rivers: The Clyde, 
Forth, Tay, Dee, Don, Ness, Nith, Ayr, 
and Tweed. Lakes: Loch Lomond, Ness, 
Tay, Awe, Maree, Shiel, Lochy, and Ka- 
trine. The chief mountain ranges are: 
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in the Highlands: the Ben More Moun- 
tains, the Grampians, the Sidlaws, and 
the Ochils. Ben Nevis, in Invernesshire, 
is the highest summit in the kingdom. 
In the Lowlands, are the Cheviots, Lam- 
mermoors, Lowthers, and Pentlands. 

The soil in the latter division is, in 
general highly fertile, and the produc- 
tion of cereals, together with the rearing 
of cattle, constitute the staples of rural 
industry. In minerals, the south of S. 
is very rich, yielding immense quanti- 
ties of coalandiron. The highland region 
is less important in both senses; the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep consti- 
tuting, with the fisheries, the main source 
of wealth of the inhabitants. A great 
part of the surface consists of glen, moors, 
and forests, the habitat of red deer and 
feathered game in abundance. 

Principal cities and towns. Edinburgh 
(the capital), Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Inverness, Leith, Perth, Montrose, 
Dumfries, Stirling, Kilmarnock, and 
Greenock. Asa manufacturing country, 
S. takes high rank, the ship-building on 
the Clyde and at Aberdeen; the shawls 
of Paisley, the cotton fabrics of Kilmar- 
nock; the linens and flaxen stuffs of Dun-. 
deen, Arbroath, and Montrose, and the 
iron smelting at Lanarkshire and Stir- 
lingshire, being of the most extensive 
class and special excellence. The fish- 
eries—both deep-sea, lake, and river— 
are also highly important and valuable. 

The language, appearance, costume, 
and manners of the inhabitants of the 
two great sections of the kingdom differ 
in most respects. In the Highlands, the 
tartan garb is worn, and the language 
spoken by the common people is Gaelic. 
Roman Catholicism, too, obtains in some 
measure. In the Lowlands, on the con- 
trary, the English dress and language 
(the latter in a Scotticized form) is uni- 
versal, while the prevailing religion is 
that of stern and uncompromising Pres- 
byterianism. Education is widely dif- 
fused, and does much to maintain that 
high degree of intelligence and commer- 
cial instinct which is the characteristic 
of the people. The chief universities are 
those of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. An- 
drew’s, and Aberdeen. 
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In all matters political and legislative, 
S. is incorporated with England. She 
has, however, her own distinct church, 
and special system of law and jurispru- 
dence. Sixteen Scottish peers sit in the 
English House of Lords, besides those 
who have seats by virtue of English 
titles; and in the House of Commons, 
S. is represented by 60 members. 

The remote history of S. is involved 
in obscurity. The Romans under Agric- 
ola invaded it as far as the Grampians, 
and called it Caledonia. Later, during 
centuries of warfare, S. suffered much at 
the hands of the Norsemen, Danes, and 
English. Robert Bruce achieved the in- 
dependence of his country at Bannock- 
burn, 1314. For ages afterwards the 
old animosity raged between the Eng- 
lish and the Scots, until the overthrow 
of the latter at Flodden. The acces- 
sion of James I. to the English throne 
united in some measure the two king- 
doms, but this end was not consum- 
mated till the Legislative Act of Union in 
t7o1. Afterwards occurred the risings 
of r715 and 1745 in favor of the exiled 
house of Stuart. At the present day, S. 
is, to all intents and purposes, almost 
more English in many respects than even 
England itself. 


Servia (sdr’ve-ah). [Ancient Mesia 
Superior.| A principality of European 
Turkey, forming a sort of quasi-sov- 
ereignty, bounded on the north by the 
Danube which separates it from the Aus- 
train millitary frontier, east by Bulgaria 
and Wallachia, south by Roumelia (from 
which it is divided by the Balkan Moun- 
tains), andwest by Bosnia. A rea, 12,600 
square miles. Surface mountainous, with 
many forests and moors. The soil inthe 
valleys is sufficiently fertile to produce 
the cereals, hemp, flax, and tobacco. 
The Save, Morava, and Driva are the 
chief rivers. Capital, Belgrade. 

The Serbs are a race of Slavic origin, 
possess all the characteristic qualities of 
a mountaineer people, and belong to 
the Greek Church. They settled in this 
country in the tenth century, and made 
of it an independent kingdom in L2I9, 
During the century following, S. was 


subjugated by the Turks, who retained 
possession of it till 1717. Austria next 
held a tenure of it till 1791, when it 
reverted back to Turkey. In 1805 the 
Servians revolted, and kept their inde- 
pendence till 1813-14, when it again 
came under Ottoman rule. In 181s, 
however, it again freed itself from the 
the yoke, and its independent existence 
was secured to it by the Treaty of Paris, 
1850; when the sovereignty was settled 
hereditarily in the Obrenovitch family, 
Turkey retaining only a nominal au- 
thority over the country. A new con- 
stitution was passed in 1868. The Berlin 
Treaty, 1878, made S. absolutely inde- 
pendent, with increased territory. 


Seven Years’ War, The. The name 
which is known in history as the san- 
guinary war carried on between Freder- 
ick II. of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria, 1756-63. England was the ally 
of the former; and Germany, France, 
Russia, and Sweden for some time as- 
sisted the Austrians. It resulted in the 
cession of Silesia to Prussia, and was 
terminated by the Treaty of Huberts- 
burg, Feb. 15, 1763. 


Shepherd Kings (sii%p’ptird-). These 
were kings styled Hyksos, who obtained 
possession of Egypt during the 1sth, 
16th, and 17th dynasties, driving the 
rightful sovereigns into Ethiopia. They 
came from the side of Syria about 2100 
B. C., and were not expelled until after 
they had reigned srz years. It is said 
that they then founded Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to tradition, they had red hair 
and blue eyes. There is much mystery 
about them, and various conjectures 
have been put forward, some supposing 
them to have been Scythians, others 
that they belonged to some Semitic na- 
tion, and were perhaps Jews. 


Siam (si’dinr). An extensive kingdom 
of South-eastern Asia, in Farther India, 
of which peninsula it occupies the heart, 
bounded north by Laos and the Shan 
Country, east by Annam, south by the 
Gulf of Siam, and west by Pegu, Tenas- 
serim, and Burmah. Its length is about 
1,100 miles, and its breadth 350. Esti- 
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mated area, 250,000 square miles. The 
surface is mountainous, and in many 
parts is covered entirely by swamps and 
jungles. Soil fertile, being drained by 
the river Menam and its tributaries— 
streams that intersect the centre of the 
country, and inundate the basin through 
which they flow during the latter half 
of each year. Forests of valuable timber 
yield teak, sandal, rose, and other hard 
woods, great quantities of which are ex- 
ported from the ports of Bangkok, Meek- 
long, Paknam, and Paklat. The staple 
agricultural products include rice, pep- 
per, tobacco, sugar, dourra, coffee, sago, 
gums, and numerous varieties of fine 
fruits. The principal exports, besides 
timber and metals, are ivory, betel, 
opium, wax, spices, gums, canes, etc. 
Duties are levied upon all products which 
leave the country. 

S. is politically divided into 41 prov- 


_ inces, each governed by a phaja, or offi- 


cer of state. Capital, Bangkok. The 
monarchy is absolute and hereditary, 
and there are two kings: of whom the 
first is the actual reigning sovereign; 
the second receiving one-third of the 
revenue, and exercising the adminis- 
trative functions of chief minister. Bud- 
dhism is the dominant form of religion, 
and the pagodas of S. are the finest of 
all Indian temples. 

The Siamese, both men and women, 
go almost naked, having only a piece of 
calico or silk girded round their waists; 
but the better sort wear rich garments. 
The men are of an olive color, with little 
beard; but the women are of a straw 
complexion. They have been said to 
excel in the fabrication of gold, in fire- 
works, and in miniature painting; but 
in mechanical ingenuity they are decid- 
edly inferior to the natives of China and 
Cochin-China. 

Little of a reliable character is known 
of the early history of S. The foundation 
of Ayuthia, its former capital, dates 
from 1350, and in the 16th century its 
territorial rule extended from the Cam- 
bodia River as far south as the Strait of 
Malacca. In 1782, the existing dynasty 
mounted the throne, and in 1855-6, 
treaties were effected with the United 
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States, England, and France, which have 
largely facilitated foreign trade, opened 
out the resources of the country, and 
generally been the means of introducing 
many of the arts and manners of the 
Western nations among the Siamese 
people. 


Sibyls (stb’lz). [From L. stbylla.] Cer- 
tain women who pretended to be en- 
dowed with a prophetic spirit. They 
resided in various parts of Persia, Greece, 
and Italy, and were consulted on all 
important occasions. They delivered 
oracular answers, and, as it is pretend- 
ed, wrote certain prophecies on leaves 
in verse, which are called Sibylline verses; 
but these Sibylline oracles seem to have 
been composed to answer political pur- 
poses. The number of S., according to 
Fatro, was ten. The most celebrated 
were the S. of Cuma, said to have been 
consulted by A2neas; and the S. who 
offered her books to Tarquin the Proud. 
The Romans kept these books with in- 
finite care; and had recourse to them, 
on great occasions, with the utmost cre- 
dulity. 


Sicilian Vespers (se-sil/ydn_ vés’priz). 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., 
king of France, having seized Sicily by 
virtue of a grant from Pope Alexander 
IV., the natives rose against the French 
the day after Easter, March 30, 1282. 
The massacre which ensued commenced 
at Palermo, extended to Messina and 
other parts of the island, and is known 
in history as the Sicilian Vespers. 


Sicily (sts’e-le), [ancient TRINACRIA], 
a large and fine island of the Mediter- 
ranean, constituting the south-west por- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy, is divided 
from the mainland by the Strait of Mes- 
sina. Area, 10,425 square miles. In 
form it resembles an irregular triangle of 
180 miles in length by 120 in width. A 
mountain chain intersects the north por- 
tion of the island from east to west, the 
culminating point of which is the vol- 
cano of Mount Etna, 10,900 feet above 
the sea. 
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The soil of S. is highly fertile, and 
productive of excellent cereals, veg- 
etables, and fruits. Its minerals include 
coal,iron, marble, copper, salt, and several 
varieties of precious stones;.sulphur in 
immense quantities is exported abroad. 
S. is divided into seven provinces with 
Palermo for its capital. The other chief 
places are Messina, Catania, Syracuse, 
Alicats, Caltanisetta, Marsala, and 
Girgenti. ] 

This island in former times was colo- 
nized in succession by the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans; it 
next came under Saracenic, Norse, and 
Norman rule; and underwent numerous 
changes of masters until 1734, when it 
became united asa monarchy along with 
Naples, under the style and title of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sictlies. Garibaldi 
landed on its coast in 1860, and made it 
the base of his successful operations 
against the Neapolitan rule. 


Simplon, The (stim’plawn[g]). One of 
the highest of the Italian Alps, dividing 
Piedmont from the Swiss canton of Val- 
ais, and reaching 11,541 feet above the 
sea. An admirable road was constructed 
here by order of Napoleon, which formed 
one of the principal means of communi- 
cation between Italy and Switzerland, 
but it was superceded by the Mont Cenis 
railroad. 


Sinai (s7’nai). The name of the chief 
mountain in the rugged tract between 
the arms of the Red Sea, on which the 
Law was given to Moses, and which is 
believed to be the present Mount Serbal, 
situate between the Gulf of Suez and 
Akabah, and rising to a height of about 
7,000 feet above the sea. 


Slavery and Serfdom. Some of the 
wealthy Romans had as many as 10,000 
slaves. The minimum price fixed by the 
law of Rome was $80, but after great 
victories they could sometimes be bought 
for a few shillings on the field of battle. 
The day’s wages of a Roman gardner 
was about sixteen cents, and his value 
about $300, while a blacksmith was 
valued at about $700, a cook at $2,000, 
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an actress at $4,000, and a physician at 
$11,000. 

The number of slaves emancipated 
in the British colonies in 1834 Was 
780,993, the indemnity aggregating, in 
round figures, $100,000,000. In Brazil, 
in 1876, there were 1,510,800 slaves, 
I5 per cent of the entire population. 
These were held by 41,000 owners, 
averaging 37 to each owner. In 1882 
the number of slaves was 1,300,000. 
Owing to the gradual abolition of slavery 
in Brazil by law, it is expected that it 
will be entirely obsolete in 1905. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Year Number Year Number 
£780 2 eee 697,000 | 1830.5. 2,009,030 
126. eee 893,040 | 1840.......... 2'487,500 
1810! se ee 1,191,400 | 1850.......... 3,204,300 
TSO ere 1,538,100. || 1860%..1eeeee 3,979,700 

SERFDOM IN Russta. There were 


47,932,000 serfs in Russia in 1861, as 
follows: Crown serfs, 22,851,000; appa- 
nage, 3,326,000; held by nobles, 21,755,- 


ooo. The cost of redemption was, in 
round numbers, about $325,000,000, 
as follows: 

Mortgages remit- Paid by serfs. . $52,000,000 


$152,000,000 


Balance due.. 20,000,000 
Gov't serip.. 101,000,000 


The indemnity to the nobles was $15 
per serf. The lands are mortgaged to 
the state till ror2. The lands ceded 
to crown serfs were mortgaged only till 
1901. The item of ‘“‘mortgages re- 
mitted’’ is the amount due by nobles 
to the Imperial Bank and canceled. 


AUSTRIAN SERVITUDE (1840). 
60,000,000 
7,000,000 


000,000 
5,000,000 
Tote evn eenein en $256,000,000 

There were 7,000,000 serfs, whose 
tribute averaged more than $35 per 
head, which was, in fact, the rent of their 
farms. Some Bohemian nobles had as 
many as 10,000 serfs. The redemption 
was effected by giving the nobles 5 per 
cent government scrip, and land then 
rose 50 per cent in value. 

SLAVERY IN THE Nortu. The first 
State to abolish slavery within her bor- 
ders was Vermont, which adopted a plan 
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for gradual emancipation in 1777, before 
she had joined the Union, and in 1800 
slavery in that state had entirely ceased. 
The new Massachusetts constitution, 
adopted in 1780, contained a clause de- 
claring that ‘‘all men are born free and 
equal, and have certain natural, essen- 
tial, and inalienable rights, among which 
may be reckoned the right of enjoying 
and defending their lives and liberties,”’ 
which had the effect of freeing all the 
slaves, a very small number, then held 
within the borders of that state. In 1780 
there were 4,000 slaves in Pennsylvania, 
and in that year their gradual emanci- 
pation was provided for by legislative 
enactment. Sixty-four of these were 
still living in bondage, however, in 1840. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut followed 
the example of Pennsylvania, and the 
former had but five slaves left in 1840, 
and the latter 17. New York passed a 
gradual emancipation act in 1799, at 
which time she had upwards of 20,000 
slaves, and slavery was totally abolished 
in the state from July 4, 1827. In 1850 
there were still 236 persons living in 
bondage in New Jersey, although the 
state had adopted the gradual emanci- 
pation plan in 1804. The census of 
1810 showed that there were no slaves 
held in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
or Vermont, New Hampshire having 
emancipated the few slaves held in the 
state between 1800 and 1810. In Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Jersey, 
large numbers of slaves who could not 
be held in those states were nefariously 
sold to Southern slave-dealers by un- 
principled owners, notwithstanding the 
fact that each state had adopted, at the 
time of emancipation, the most stringent 
laws regarding the exportation of slaves. 
By the census of 1860 it was shown that 
slavery was entirely abolished north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 
EMANCIPATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The system of slavery was abolished 
throughout all the British colonies by 
act of Parliament in 1833, when a bill 
was passed which gave freedom to all 


‘classes and indemnified their owners 


with an award of £20,000,000. Accord- 
ing to this act, slavery was to cease on 
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Aug. 1, 1834, but the slaves were to con- 
tinue with their former owners as appren- 
tices for a certain period. This appren- 
ticeship, however, did not work satis- 
factorily to either side, and complete 
emancipation took place in 1838. In 
1787 the subject of the suppression of 
the slave trade was agitated in London . 
and received the support of Mr. Pitt, 
the Prime Minister, and William Wil- 
berforce, a member of Parliament, and 
in 1791 a bill forbidding the further im- 
portation of slaves was offered by 
Wilberforce, in Parliament, but was 
not passed. The conquest of the Dutch 
colonies in America by the British led 
to such an increase in the British 
slave trade that in 1805 the traffic was 
forbidden in the conquered colonies; and 
in 1806 the friends of emancipation 
gained still another step by the passage 
of an act forbidding British subjects to 
engage in the trade, and the following 
year a general abolition bill making all 
slave trade illegal after Jan. 1, 1808, was 
adopted by Parliament. This, however, 
did not have the desired effect, as Brit- 
ish subjects still continued the trade 
under the flags of other nations. So, in 
r8r1, it was made a felony, punishable 
with imprisonment at hard labor or 
transportation; and subsequent laws 
made it piracy, to be punished with 
transportation for life. From this time 
until the passage of the Emancipation 
Bill, the subject was continually pressed 
upon the attention of Parliament. Slav- 
ery existed in Great Britain in Saxon and 
Norman times, when the peasantry were 
sold in the market like cattle for ex- 
portation, and were looked upon as mere 
chattels, to be bought and sold with the 
land upon which they toiled. In Scot- 
land, even as late as 1780, a law existed 
which compelled colliers, on entering a 
mine, to perpetual service there, the 
right to their labor passing with the 
mine to an inheritor or purchaser, and 
their children being in like manner at- 
tached to the mine, and forbidden under 
severe penalty to seek other employment. 


Smyrna (smiir’nah). A fine and pros- 
perous city and seaport of Turkey, in 
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the Turkish province of Natolia, Asia 
Minor, at the head of a noble bay of the 
same name, 210 miles south south-west 
of Constantinople. This place may be 
considered as the metropolis of the Le- 
vant, and is the emporium of a vast trade 
both with the interior and with foreign 
countries. Herodotus states that it be- 
came an Atolian colony in 688 B. C., and 
later it figures in biblical history as one 
of the Seven Churches mentioned in 
Revelation. S. has at various times suf- 
fered much from fire and earthquake. 
Pop., 150,000. 

The Bay or Gutr or S., opening into 
the Aigean Sea, contains several small 
islands, and has a length of 45 miles, by 
a width of 22 at its mouth. 


So’cial War, The. The name histori- 
cally bestowed upon the hostile cam- 
paigns fought by the Romans on the one 
hand, and on the other by the leagued 
Samnites, Marsi, and other Italian tribes. 
This struggle was inaugurated in B. C. 
g1, upon the refusal of the Roman Re- 
public to invest those nations—hereto- 
fore its allies—with the right of Roman 
citizenship. In the first period of the 
war, the successes gained by both sides 
were pretty evenly balanced. But, in 
the second campaign, B. C. go, the Ro- 
mans were victorious, and compelled the 
Marsi to sue for peace. Ultimately, and 
after the loss of 300,000 men, the war 
was brought to an end, in 88, by the 
Romans granting the necessary conces- 
sions to those who had taken up arms 
against them. 


Soudan, The (soo-diin’), or Nrcritta. 
An immense region of North-Central 
Africa, the limits of which are ill-defined. 
It is bounded north by the Great Desert, 
east by Darfoor, Kordofan, and the Shel- 
look Country, south by Ethiopia and 
Upper Guinea, and west by Senegambia. 
Area estimated at 2 ,500,000 square miles. 
Surface generally level, except on the 
south-west, where the Kong Mountians 
attain an altitude of 4,000 feet. It is 
watered by the Niger and its tributaries, 
and contains Lake Tchad or Tchadda. 
The soil is rich, and yields wheat, rice, 
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maize, cotton, tobacco, and _ indigo. 
Gold dust, iron ore, ivory, and ostrich 
feathers constitute the chief exports. 
The S. has been considered to be the 
original country of the negro race, and 
is divided into many petty states, the 
principal of which are Bambarra, Bor- 
nou, Houssa, and the Fellah Country. 
Pop. estimated at 35,000,000. 


South Carolina (-kdr-o-li/nah). A south- 
ern state of the American Union, bound- 
ed east and south-east by the Atlantic, 
south and west by Georgia, and north 
and north-east by North Carolina. Area, 
30,213 square miles. The configuration 
of the state is nearly that of an irregular 
triangle, with its apex at the junction - 
of the Savannah River with the Ocean. 
The coast line, 200 miles in extent, is 
indented with numerous lagoons, coves, 
and inlets, but with no good harbors ex- 
cepting those of Charleston, Beaufort, 
and Georgetown. The coast is also 
fringed with a congeries of small islands 
—cut off from the main shore by narrow 
channels noted for their fine cotton- 
growing capacity, and known as the 
Sea Islands. 

The surface of S. C. from the seaboard 
presents for a hundred miles or so inland, 
a flat and arenaceous appearance, inter- 
sected by many swamps and creeks, and 
covered with growths of pitch pine, and 
with a soil of alluvium. The so-called 
middle country beyond this is more fertile, 
though still of a sandy character. West- 
ward of the latter, a more elevated region 
expands into a diversified and pictur- 
esque surface terminating in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The state is well 
watered, the chief rivers being the Sa- 
vannah (separating it from Georgia), the 
Great and Little Pedee, the Congaree, 
Wateree, and Santee, the Coombahee, 
and the South Edisto. The soil of S. C. 
is, generally speaking, highly productive, 
yielding such staples as cotton, rice, in- 
digo, tobacco, sugar, tea, the cereals, 
hemps, flax, hops, and many varieties 
of pulse, fruits, and vegetables; and en- 
joys a climatic temperature correspond- 
ing with that of Italy and the south of 
France. The mineral resources of the 
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state are considerable: gold has been 
mined to a profit, and iron, lead, copper, 
manganese, coal, bismuth, plumbago, 
soapstone, limestone, etc., with fine 
granite and china clays, are found in 
various localities within its limits. Min- 
eral springs, too, are found in Laurens, 
Spartanburg, and other districts. The 
manufacturing interests of S. C. are of 
inferior importance, as considered in 
comparison with other sections of the 
Union. 

The political division of the state 
embraces 35 counties, of which the chief 
cities and urban centres are Charleston, 
Columbia (the capital), Beaufort, Aiken, 
Camden, Spartanburg, Georgetown, and 
Winnsborough. The educational status 
of S. C., though, perhaps, not so far 
advanced as that of many other states, is 
yet a fair one. Besides Columbia Uni- 
versity, there are eight other colleges, 
and over 200 private schools and acad- 
emies; independently of nearly 400 na- 
tional schools open to white or colored 
persons without distinction. In char- 
itable and other public institutions, S. 
C. is well found, and quite on a par with 
her sister states, taking into question 
differences of wealth and population 
caused by the events of the Civil War. 

A body of French Huguenot refugees 
founded a temporary settlement in this 
region, which they named Carolina, in 
1562. But it was not until 1663 that a 
well-defined colony became established 
in it. In that year, under a charter 
granted by Charles Il., a number of 
English noblemen built up a settlement 
at Port Royal, and in 1680 the city of 
Charleston came into being. Thence- 
forward, the progress of S. C. was rapid. 
She bore her share of the brunt of the 
Revolutionary War, and was the first 
state to inaugurate the Civil War of 
1861-5, by passing an ordinance of se- 
cession from the Union. Since the close 
of that disastrous struggle, the political 
and social aspect of the state has be- 
come wholly changed. After adopting 
a new Constitution based upon equal 
rights of citizenship as between the white 
and colored races, she ratified the 15th 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
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and thus became reconstructed for rep- 
resentation in the National Legislature. 


South Dakota became a state Dec. 2, 
1889, when the Territory of Dakota was 
divided into two states. The capital is 
Pierre. The area of South Dakota is 
77,650 square miles, and in rgo1 its pop- 
ulation was estimated to be 401,570. 


_As a separate state it has no history dat- 


ing further back than 1889, and of course, 
its earlier history is identical with that 
of North Dakota. 

Agriculture and mining are the prin- 
cipal industries of S. D., though the cen- 
sus of 1900 shows an increase in manu- 
factures since 1890, limited practically 
to ‘‘neighborhood”’ industries. Agricul- 
ture supplies the raw material, and the 
most important industry is the manu- 
facture of flour and gristmill products. 
The making of butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk ranks second. 


Spain (span). [Ancient Hispama.] A 
south-west kingdom of Europe, occupy- 
ing three-fourths of the surface of the 
Iberian peninsula, bounded north by the 
Bay of Biscay and France, east and 
south-east by the Mediterranean, south 
by the Strait of Gibraltar, south-west 
and west by Portugal, and north-west 
by the Atlantic Ocean. S. has a coast 
line extending 1,317 miles, of which 712 
miles belong to the Mediterranean, and 
605 to the Atlantic seaboard. Area, 
195,607 square miles. 

The geographical configuration of this 
country upon the map presents some- 
what the form of a pentagon, with its 
narrowest apex at the Rock of Gibraltar. 
The Spanish coast in general is indented 
with no bays of particular size or impor- 
tance; the principal being the bays or 
gulfs of Rosas, Valencia, Cadiz, Ponte- 
vedra, Vigo, Betanzas, and Santander. 
The most prominent headlands are 
Creux, Bagne, St. Martin, Nao, Palos, 
de Gata, Trafalgar, Torinano, de Penas, 
Ortegal, and Finisterre. The major part 
of S. presents an elevated table-land or 
plateau, intersected by several great 
mountain chains. The north-eastern 
frontier is formed by the Pyrenees, sep- 
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arating the kingdom from France; these 
mountains throwing offcollateral ranges, 
one of which, under the name of the 
Cantabrian Mountains, passes in a direc- 
tion due west, through Navarre, the 
Basque Provinces, and Asturias, nearly 
as far as Cape Finisterre. Another range 
takes a south-westerly course through 
Catalonia, and forms for some distance 
the boundary line between Aragon and 
Valencia. Other great chains are those 
of the Montes de Castile and de Toledo, 
and the Sierras de Olbion and de Alba- 
racin, in the Castiles; the Sierra Morena, 
dividing New Castilefrom Andalusia; and 
the Sierra Nevada, culminating in Mount 
Mulahacen (11,668 feet), passing south 
through Andalusia, after connecting 
with the Sierras de Albaracin and 
Morena. 

The soil of the more central parts is 
of a tolerably fertile character, being 
generally an alluvion mixed with sand 
and gypsum. The coast lands and those 
of the southern and Estremaduran val- 
leys are more rich and productive and 
better adapted to agriculture and vine- 
growing than the first-named. Although 
watered by many noble rivers, such as 
the Elbro, Douro, Minho, Tagus, Gua- 
diana, and Guadalquivir, the land is for 
the most part artificially irrigated; it 
produces the cereals, rice, hemp, and 
flax, cotton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, to- 
gether with such fruits as the vine, olive, 
orange, pomegranate, lemon, etc., in high 
perfection. Cattle-raising is an impor- 
tant branch of rural industry; and the 
pilchard, tunny, and anchovy fisheries 
profitably engage a large section of the 
coast populations. The mineral aspect of 
S. presents iron, lead, coal, quicksilver, 
marble, and salt. The kingdom, formerly 
divided into 14 provinces, has now 49 
(including those formed by the Balearic 
Islands and the Canaries); and, in addi- 
tion thereto, possesses in Africa, the 
Guinea Islands, Fernando Po, and 
Tetuan. 

The chief cities and town of S. com- 
prise Madrid (the capital), Barcelona, 
Malaga, Valencia, Seville, Granada, Ca- 
diz, Saragossa, Palma (Island of Ma- 
jorca), Valladolid, Xeres, and Cordova. 
The government is an hereditary mon- 
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archy, based upon a democratic consti- 
tution established in 1869. The king is 
assisted by a responsible cabinet of min- 
isters; and the people are represented by 
a national legislature called the Cortes, 
which consists of a congress elected for 
three years, and composed of one deputy 
for every 40,000 inhabitants, and of a 
senate elected for twelve years, consist- 
ing of four members sent by each prov- 
ince. The Roman Catholic faith is the 
established form of religion, and the 
priesthood possesses considerable wealth 
and power, although the dominant in- 
fluence they once possessed has been 
much curtailed of late years. The prin- 
cipal exports comprise wheat, wines, 
olive oil, fruits, quicksilver, and other 
metals; wool, cork, seeds, and salt; and 
the bulk of foreign trade is carried on 
with France and Great Britain. The 
cotton manufacture is making consider- 
able progress, and silk stuffs are largely 
fabricated. All manufactures of tobacco, 
arms, and gunpowder are carried on by 
the government exclusively. 

' The inhabitants include four distinct 
races, viz., the Spaniards proper, the 
Basques, the Moriscoes and the Gitanos. 
S., after being partially colonized by 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, be- 
came a Roman province under Augustus, 
and some 400 years afterwards was 
successively overrun by the Vandals, 
Goths and other northern races. In 
the 8th century, the Moors successfully 
invaded the country, and remained 
virtual masters of the entire southern 
portion of it till the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, when, in 1492, they were 
finally driven back to Africa. Under 
Charles V., and his son Philip II., S. 
became the greatest power in the then 
world. But with the latter prince began 
that decay which speedily reduced it to 
a mere shadow of its past glory and im- 
portance. After the death of Charles 
II., in 1700, began the so-called War of 
the Spanish Succession, in which the 
rival claims of France and Austria to 
the throne terminated in favor of Philip 
V., grandson of the French king, Louis 
XIV. Between 1759 and 1763, an un- 
successful war was waged against Eng- 
land, and in 1778 S. again took up arms 
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against that country, and at the peace 
of 1783, received the island of Minorca 
and the American Floridas. The later 
chief events in Spanish historical annals 
have been: the struggle against Na- 
poleon during the so-called Peninsular 
War; the restoration, by French arms 
in 1823, of the Bourbon dynasty in the 
person of Ferdinand VII., whose tyranny 
had led to a revolution in 1820; the 
Carlist War, 1833-40, ending in the 
triumph of the Christinos; the exile of 
Queen Christina in 1854; a war with 
Morocco in 1858-9; the annexation of 
St. Domingo in 1861; a war with Peru 
and Chili in 1864-5; the downfall of 
the Bourbon monarchy in 1868; the 
insurrection in Cuba in 1868-75; the 
election of Amadeus of Savoy as king of 
S. in 1870; his abdication in 1873; the 
adoption of a republican form of govern- 
ment under Castelar and Serrano, 1873- 
4; the restoration of the monarchy in 
the person of Alfonso XII., son of 
Isabella, January, 1875; and the war 
with the United States in 1898. S. from 
1873 to 1875 was the theatre of a civil 
war waged against the government by 
the adherents of Don Carlos, who held 
nearly all the north-east of the country. 


Sparta (spahr'tah), or LaceD&’Mon, 
the capital of Laconia, the chief city 
of the Peloponnesus, and the rival of 
Athens in the history of ancient Greece, 
was situate on the right bank of the 
Eurotas, about 20 miles from the sea, 
in a valley of remarkable beauty and 
fertility, bounded west and east by 
the ranges of the Taygetus and Parnon. 
According to tradition, Lacedemon, son 
of Jupiter and Taygete, married Sparta, 
third in descent from Lenex, and gave 
the name of his wife to the city which 
he founded, and his own name to the 
people and country. Menelaus, husband 
of Helen, and his descendents, reigned 
in S., which was afterwards conquered 
by the Dorians, and the institutions 
of Lycurgus made it a nation of pro- 
fessional soldiers, B. C. 815. The first 
and second Messenian Wars (743-723 
and 685-668) doubled its population 
and territory. At the outbreak of the 
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Persian war, S. was by unanimous 
consent entrusted with the chief com- 
mand. The battles of ‘Thermopyle and 
Salamis in 480, and of Platzwa in 479, 
were respectively fought under the 
Spartan generals Leonidas, Eurybiades 
and Pausanias. A destructive earth- 
quake occasioned a revolt of the helots 
and the third Messenian war (464-455). 
The long Peloponnesian war (431-404) 
terminated with the conquest of Athens. 
The Spartans then exerted unrivaled 
authority, until its defeat by the Thebans 
at Leuctra (371) and Mantinea (362), 
when it was stripped from the dominions 
which it had acquired from the Messe- 
nians, Arcadians, and Argives and ceased 
to be a leading state in Greece. After 
a series of vicissitudes, S. passed into 
the hands of the Romans, and became 
a portion of the Roman province of 
Achaia. Its site is now occupied by 
two villages, Magula and Psychiko, and 
by the town of New Sparta. 


Stadtholder (staht’héld’r). [Du. stad- 
houder, city holder.] The title formerly 
given to the commander-in-chiet of the 
forces belonging to the Republic of the 
United Netherlands. William IV., Prince 
of Orange, was constituted the first 
general hereditary S. in 1747; the office 
ceased at the French conquest; and in 
1814 the head of the House of Orange 
was elevated to the regal dignity, which 
has been retained by his successors. 


Star’-Chamber, The (-cham’bir). A 
court of criminal jurisdiction formerly 
held at Westminster, and so named from 
its ceiling being decorated with gilt stars. 
This court took upon itself-to decide 
upon those cases of offence with regard 
to which the law was silent, admitting 
for law the proclamations of the king 
in council. This court became eventually 
an instrument so despotic and uncon- 
stitutional in its proceedings, as to 
bring it into popular odium, and Charles 
I. was compelled to abolish it by special 
Act of Parliament. 


States of the Church, The, or PonTIFI- 
cat States. Acluster of petty states in 
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Central Italy, formerly grouped together 
to form a sovereignty under the rule of 
the Pope, and constituting his power as 
a temporal prince. During the early 
ages, the Roman and other urban 
peoples of Italy, as a kind of safeguard 
against the irruptions and excesses of 
the northern barbarians, placed them- 
selves under the protectorate of the 
Pontiffs, who at that period vigorously 
upheld the rights of the Church against 
all outside enemies. In 720 A. D., 
Rome became independent of the east- 
ern empire, and, six years later, Pope 
Gregory III. received by cession of the 
king of the Lombards, the cities of Fano, 
Rimini, Pessaro, Forli, Ravenna, Urbino, 
Cesena, Comacchio, besides 15 other 
towns. Thus was created the nucleus of 
a territorial power, which, in course of 
time, gained large accessions. In 1278 
the papal states comprised, with the 
above, the duchy of Spoleto, the March of 
Ancona, the exarchate of Ravenna, and 
the cities of Perugia, Bologna, and Berti- 
noro. Later were added to these Parma, 
Placentia, Reggio, Faenza, and the 
Romagna. In 1830 the people of the 
northern legations rose in revolt, and 
the latter were occupied by Austrian 
troops, while the French at the same 
time occupied Ancona. From 1848 
till 1859, the legations remained under 
papal authority upheld by Austrian 
bayonets, even as the city of Rome 
itself was preserved to the Pope by a 
French garrison. In July of that year, 
however, the Romagna threw off the 
yoke and placed itself under Sardinian 
rule; a course of procedure followed in a 
few months afterwards by the Marches, 
Pesaro, Urbino, Ancona, etc.; and, in 
June, 1870, the little strip of territory 
which remained to the Pope became 
definately annexed to the new Italian 
kingdom. 


Steppes (sfépz). [Russ. stepj.] A name 
given to those level and treeless wastes 
of vast extent which are found from the 
banks of the Dnieper over the whole 
surface of the Russian Empire as far as 
the eastern confines of Sibera. They are 
usually sandy and barren, but in some 
parts present limited oases of verdure. 
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Stockholm (stdk’hém). A city of North- 
ern Europe, capital of the kingdom of 
Sweden, at the point of union of the 
Baltic with Lake Mcelar, 330 miles north- 
east of Copenhagen. It is built on a series 
of small islands connecting with one 
another by means of bridges. S. is a 
handsome and prosperous place, beauti- 
fully situated, and forms, with its excel- 
lent and secure harbor, the principal 
commercial entrepét of the country. It 
possesses, too, manufactures of textile, 
fabrics, glass, ironware, etc., together 
with many of those public institutions 
which naturally form adjuncts to the 
metropolis of a flourishing and intelli- 
gent nation. S. dates from the 13th 
century, and became the seat of govern- 
ment and royal residence in the 17th. 
Pop. in 1900, 300,624. 


Strasburg (strahz’boorg), or STrRas- 
BouRG. A celebrated fortified city, now 
belonging to the Prussian province of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and former capital 
of the French department of Bas-Rhin, 
on the Ill, an affluent of the Rhine, 
too miles south south-west of Mentz. 
This place, fortified by Vauban, was 
long esteemed one of the most celebrated 
bulwarks and arsenals of France; and its 
Cathedral, completed in 1439, constitutes 
one of the finest examples of ecclesias- 
tical Gothic architecture in Europe. S. 
has many and important manufactures, 
and is dear to gourmands on account of 
the famous patés de joie gras, for the 
making of which it has long been famous. 
In 1870, S. sustained one of the most 
memorable sieges recorded in history, 
from August 29-30 to September 28th; 
during which period its heroic garrison 
of some 17,ooomen sustained the assaults 
of General Werder’s German force, num- 
bering from 60,000 to 70,000 men. The 
bombardment of the city by the be- 
siegers destroyed many of the finest 
buildings, including the celebrated Li- 
brary. The Cathedral was also much 
damaged. Pop. in 1900, 150,268. 


Stratford-on-Avon (strdt'fiird). A pic- 
turesque town of England, County War- 
wick, on the Avon, nine miles south-west 
of Warwick. The house in which the 
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great dramatic poet Shakespeare was 
born is still standing and his remains 
are interred in the churchyard. Pop., 
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Suez, Gulf of (soo’éz). The principal 
and north-western extremity of the 
Red Sea, extending from Cape Moham- 
med a distance of 200 miles inland, 
between the Egyptian shore on the 
west, and the Sinai peninsula on the 
east. Its breadth varies between 30 
and 40 miles, and it is famous in scrip- 
tural annals for the crossing of the 
Israelites, and for the destruction by 
its waters of Pharaoh and his hosts.— 
Istumus oF Suez. A neck of land, from 
60 to 7o miles in breadth, connecting 
the continents of Asia and Africa. It 
forms a sandy desert, covered here and 
there by salt marshes. 

S. Cana. A navigable channel cut 
through the above isthmus, to form a 
sea-passage between the waters of the 
Mediterranean and those of the Red 
Sea. This undertaking, which forms 
one of the grandest engineering ex- 
ploits of modern times, was originally 
conceived, it is believed, both by the 
ancient Egyptians and by the Romans; 
but it remained for M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps to revive the idea of such a 
project, and by his indomitable energy 
to carry it through to practical and 
profitable results. Authorized by said 
Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, to form a 
company of shareholders for raising the 
necessary capital, Lesseps succeeded, 
in 1859, in being able to commence upon 
the construction of his canal, and in 
opening it for commercial traffic, Nov. 
17, 1869, in presence of the Empress 
Eugénie, the Emperor of Austria, and 
other illustrious personages. The canal 
joins the waters of the Mediterranean 
at Port Said and there empties into a 
magnificent jetty-enclosed harbor oc- 
cupying an area of 459 acres. Half way 
across the isthmus, it passes the newly- 
built town of Ismailia, and thence takes 
its way to the Gulf, which it reaches 
at the town of S., formerly a poor, de- 
cayed place, but now a flourishing sea- 
port with some 15,000 inhabitants. 
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The S. Canal is about 100 miles in length, 
with a varying width of from 195 to 
325 feet, and is 24 feet deep. It is nav- 
igable for ships of large tonnage, and 
shortens the sea route to the East by 
nearly one-half the time formerly taken 
up by the voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Sumatra (soo-md’trah). An important 
island of the Eastern Archipelago, and, 
after Borneo, the largest in extent. 
It is separated from the Malacca penin- 
sula by the straits of same name, and 
from Java on the south by the Strait of 
Sunda. It is of an oblong and tapering 
shape, and has an extreme length of 
1,050 miles, with a superficial area of 
125,000 square miles. The island is 
intersected through its centre by a 
mountain chain rising some 15,000 feet 
in maximum height, whence flow on 
either hand to the sea immense rivers, 
through wide and fertile plains, teeming 
with tropical vegetation. S. in the 
interior is divided into many petty — 
native states, and has on her south- 
western coast the important settlements 
and seaports of Bencoolen, Padang, and 
Quedah, and on her eastern shore that 
of Palembang. This island, discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1509, was partially 
settled by the Dutch in 1600, and by 
the English a year or two later. The 
latter people exchanged their settle- 
ments for the Dutch possessions in 
Malacca in 1825; and in 1871, the whole 
island became, by retrocession on the 
part of the Netherlands government, a 
British colony. Pop., 2,415,000. 


Supe’rior, Lake, the largest and most 
westerly of the great chain of North 
American lakes, is of a nearly triangular 
form. Length, 360 miles; average 
breadth, 80 miles; estimated area, 28,600 
square miles. The St. Louis, at its south- 
western extremity, is the only consider- 
able one among the numerous streams 
which empty into its waters. Its mean 


“depth is about goo feet, and its surface 


stands at about 640 feet above the level 
of the Atlantic. Of its many large and 
umbrageous islands, the principal one is 
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Isle Royal. Lake S. discharges its surplus 
waters by the St. Mary’s River into 
lakes Michigan and Huron. Its coasts 
are bold and rocky, and exceptionally 
rich in minerals; copper, lead, and 
hematite being mined in vast quantities 
in the regions on its south-western or 
American side. 


Susa. [Shushan, in Daniel, Esther, etc., 
derived by some from shoshan, a lily.] 
An ancient city of Persia, probably 
the modern Sus or Shusn, situated 
between the Chapses or Eulzus (Ulaz in 
Daniel) and the Shapur, anciently the 
capital of Susiana (the Elam of Scripture, 
modern Khuzistan). It is supposed to 
have existed as early as B. C. 600. It 
was the capital of Susiana, and was taken, 
with all its treasures, by Alexander III., 
B.C. 331. The seat of government was 
transferred from Babylon to S. B. C. 330. 
Antigonus took S. B. C. 315. 


Sweden (swé’d’n). An extensive coun- 
try of Northern Europe, occupying the 
eastern and larger portion of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, and forming with its 
western neighbor, Norway, the united 
Kingdom of Sweden and Norway. S. 
is bounded north by Finmark; north- 
east by Russian Lapland; east by the 
Gulf of Bothnia, separating it from 
Finland; south-east and south by the 
Baltic; south-west by the Sound and 
Cattegat, dividing it from Denmark; 
and west by Norway. Its length, north 
to south, may be taken at 950 miles; 
and the mean breadth at 190 miles. 
Area, 170,516 square miles. Its line 
of coast, which is much indented with 
fiords and bays, is some 1,400 miles in 
extent. 

The greater part of the surface is of 
a mountainous and rugged character, 
with intervening fertile valleys, and 
well-watered plains. The western fron- 
tier for several hundred miles is marked 
by the Kiolen chain or Scandinavian 
Mountains, spurs of which radiate in all 
directions east into the centre of the 
kingdom. Nearly one-tenth of the 
superficial area of S. is occupied by 
lakes, the principal of them being those 
of Wener, Melar, Wetter, Storsg, Stor, 
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and Stora Lulea. Rivers are exceed- 
ingly numerous, though not any of great 
size exist. Their waters abound with 
fish, and, with few exceptions, they all 
empty into the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
northern and central districts of the 
kingdom are mining regions, S. being 
a country exceptionally rich in mineral 
products. Copper, iron producing the 
finest steel, lead, nickel, zinc, cobalt, 
alum, sulphur, porphyry, marble, and 
coal—are found in more or less abun- 
dance; consequently, mining and met- 
allurgical industry forms one of the 
main sources of the natural wealth. 
The southern parts of the country are 
chiefly agricultural in their productive 
features; the climate being favorable 
to the growth of cereals. Besides the 
later, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, hardy 
fruits, etc., are grown in sufficinet quan- 
tities to satisfy the home demand. The 
forests are very extensive, covering 
nearly one-half of the surface of the 
country, and consisting chiefly of pine, 
birch, and fir; these are of great impor- 
tance, as supplying not only pitch and 
tar, but also fuel. 

S.is politically divided into 25 lan, or 
governments, and has for its main cen- 
tres of wealth, trade, and population, 
the cities and towns of Stockholm (the 
capital), Gothenburg, Malmé, Norrkép- 
ing, Carlscrona, Gefle, Upsal, Jonképing, 
and Lund. The only Swedish colony is 
the small island of St. Bartholomew in 
the West Indies. The government is a 
constitutional monarchy, with extraor- 
dinary powers vested in the king, who 
is assisted by a council of ministers. The 
Diet, or legislature, consists of two 
chambers or estates, both elected by the 
people, but representing different inter- 
ests. The Norwegian parliament, or 
Storthing, acts quite independently of 
the Swedish diet, and in all matters of 
home and domestic polity, a distinct 
autonomy exists for each country. The 
Lutheran is the form of established relig- 
ion, and to it belong four-fifths of the 
inhabitants. Education is well cared 
for, and is very generally diffused; the 
leading universities are those of Upsala 
and Lund. 

The chief articles of export comprise 
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cattle, grain, iron, timber, metals, hemp, 
coarse linens, leather, furs, pitch, tar, 
etc. As a manufacturing country, S. 
produces woolen and cotton goods, ma- 
chinery, paper, sugar, tobacco; ship- 
building is also a leading item of me- 
chanical industry. 

Prior to the 13th century, S. consisted 
of the two kingdoms of Gothland and 


-Swealand, which, after being united in 


one dynastic line that fell under the 
sway of Margaret of Denmark in 1397, 
became an homogeneous and independ- 
ent monarchy under Gustavus Vasa in 
1521. The Vasa dynasty was dethroned 
in 1809, and after the annexation of 
Norway in 1814, the united crown was 
conferred in 1818 on the French marshal, 
Bernadotte, who had been elected crown- 
prince in 1810. His successors have con- 
tinued to govern, with emminent wisdom 
and popularity. His grandson, Charles 
XV., died in September, 1872, leaving 
the crown to Oscar II., the present king. 


Switzerland (swit’ziir-land). A west- 
central republic of Europe, bounded on 
the north by Baden, Wiurtemberg, and 
Bavaria, east by the Tyrol, south by 
Italy, and west and north-west by 
France. Maximum length from east to 
west, 210 miles; breadth, 140 miles. 
Area, 15,722 square miles. This, the 
most mountainous country in Europe, 
has the Alps forming the whole of its 
southern and eastern frontiers, besides 
extending its ramified chains over the 
greater part of its interior. The most 
level tracts of surface are found in the 
north-western cantons of Berne, Basle, 
and Zurich, where they form a series of 
mountain-locked vales, backed by the 
Jura range on the French border. The 
chief valley is that of the Rhone in the 
south, embracing the canton of Valais, 
with rich, tillable tracts and fertile pas- 
tures extending on either hand towards 
the bases of the Bernese and Pennine 
Alps. 

The principal rivers, all rapid and un- 
navigable, are the Rhone, Rhine, Ticino, 
Reuss, Aar, etc., with their affluents. 
The Swiss lakes, notably numerous and 
picturesquely located, as well as of great 
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depth, comprise those of Geneva, Con- 
stance, Lucerne, Neufchatel, Zurich, 
Thun, Bienne, Wallenstadt, and Brienz. 
Forests cover about one-sixth of the 
entire surface of S. Agriculture is car- 
ried on chiefly in the valleys, where the 
cereals, along with flax, hemp, and to- 
bacco, are raised. 

The mountain slopes, occupying fully 
two-fifths of the territorial area, afford 
excellent pasturage, and furnish dairy 
produce, tallow, hides, etc., in quantities 
enough for exportation. Fruits of the 
hardier varieties grow well and profita- 
bly. In the western cantons, the vine 
flourishes; while the orchards of the 
Thurgau and other northern districts 
supply ample material for the manufac- 
ture of cider, and of Kirschenwasser and 
other liquors. The national industry 
(other than rural) is largely developed 
in important manufactures, of which 
those of textile fabrics, leather goods, 
pottery, sugar, watches, jewelry, etc., 
constitute the staple items. 

The republic is politically constituted 
of 22 states, or cantons, each of which 
are virtually independent of each other 
in all matters of home polity, though 
extrinsically forming a federal union. 
The chief cities and towns are: Ge- 
neva, Zurich, Berne (the capital), Basle, 
Lausanne, La Chaux de Fonds, St. 
Gall, Lucerne, Neufchatel, and Freiburg. 
The Swiss constitution, which was re- 
modeled in 1848, vests the ruling exec- 
utive and legislative authority in a Diet 
of two houses—a State Council and a 
National Council. The first consists of 
44 members—two for each canton,— 
and corresponds in its functional action 
with the United States Senate; the Na- 
tional Council is more purely the repre- 
sentative body, being composed of 128 
members elected triennially by popular 
suffrage. Both chambers combine to 
form what is called the Federal Assembly. 
The chief executive power is exercised 
by the so-called Federal Council (Bund- 
esrath), a body of seven members, elected 
tri-yearly by the votes of the Assembly. 
Its governing officers are the president 
and vice-president of the Confedera- 
tion; both holding office yearly. Foreign 
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affairs are restricted to the province 
of the Federal Assembly. International 
and inter-cantonal questions are dis- 
cussed before, and adjudicated by, the 
Bundesgericht, or Federal Tribunal—a 
body of 11 members, elected triennially, 
and which serves as a high court of 
appeal. The Protestant faith forms the 
ruling form of religion in 15 of the can- 
tons, chiefly west north-west and central: 
Roman Catholicism prevailing in the 
rest. The German language is spoken 
by 694 per cent of the population; French 
by 232 per cent; Italian by 52 per cent; 
and the Romanic dialects by 17% of the 
entire inhabitants. Education is well dif- 
fused by numerous colleges and schools 
of a high grade; and its upper branches 
are cared for at the three universities of 
Berne, Basle, and Zurich. 

S., the ancient Helvetia, became, un- 
der the Roman Empire, a semicivilized 
country, and, after the fall of that power, 
passed in succession under Burgundian, 
Frankish, and Germanic sway. In 1307, 
a movement of the three northern can- 
tons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, 
inaugurated the ultimate overthrow of 
Austrian rule in the result of the battle 
of Morgarten in 1315. During the two 
following centuries, the other cantons 
fell one by one into the arms of the Hel- 
vetic Confederation, which latter, how- 
ever, did not obtain its solidarity as 
a European power until the peace of 
1814. Following the new constitution 
of 1848, came the revolt of Neufchatel 
against Prussia, to which country it had 
belonged, and its reception into the Swiss 
Confederacy as a canton on an equal 
footing with the rest. During the Franco- 
German war of 1870-1, the landwehr 
were called out as a defensive measure 
for the maintenance of Swiss neutrality. 


Syria (sir’e-ah). An extensive region of 
Asiatic Turkey, bounded north by Asia 
Minor, east by the Syrian Desert, south 
by Arabia, and west by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, along whose extreme eastern 
shores it forms an oblong strip of terri- 
tory, embracing within its limits ancient 
Palestine, or the Holy Land, and Phee- 
nicia. It is intersected by the mountain 
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ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Libanus, 
and by that of Mount Carmel. It con- 
tains many fertile plains and productive 
valleys, watered by the Jordan, the Oron- 
tes, and other rivers. Area, 144,433 
square miles. S. forms the five Turkish 
pashalics of Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, 
Gaza, and Acre. Chief cities and towns: 
Damascus (the capital), Jerusalem, An- 


tioch, Beyrout, Alexandretta, Aleppo,: 


and Latakia. The chief products are 
grain, pulse, cotton, silk, tobacco, and 
choice fruits; with some indigo, sugar, 
gums, etc. S. is inhabited by various 
races of people—Turks, Greeks, Arabs, 
Druses, and Maronites. 

In the earliest period of Jewish his- 
tory, S. formed a powerful kingdom, with 
Damascus for its capital. It was after- 
wards possessed by a succession of for- 
eign nations, before the time of Ptolemy, 
when it became a province of the Roman 
Empire. Five centuries after, it was 
annexed to the empire of Constantinople. 
In this situation it continued till the 7th 
century, when the Arabian tribes, under 
the banners of Mohammed, laid it waste. 
After that period, torn by wars and 
numerous invaders, it fell at length into 
the hands of the Turks, who held it till 
the successes of Mehemet Ali, pasha of 
Egypt, brought it under his subjection 
in 1833. Seven years later, however, it 
was restored to Turkey. Pop., 2,000,000. 


Tarpeian (tir-pe’yan). An appellation 
given to a steep rock in Rome; whence 
by the law of the twelve tables, those 
guilty of certain crimes were precipi- 
tated. It was named after Tarpeia, the 
daughter of Tarpeius, the governor of 
thecitadal of Rome, who, as the tradition 
runs, promised to open the gates of the 
city to the Sabines, provided they gave 
her their gold bracelets, or, as she ex- 
pressed it, what they carried on their 
left hands. The Sabines consented, and, 
as they entered the gates, threw not 
only their bracelets, but their shields, 
upon Tarpeia, who was crushed under 
the weight. It has been much reduced 
in height by the ruins which have accu- 
mulated for ages at its base. 
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Tarsus (tdr’stis), or Tarsous. Acity of 


_ Asiatic Turkey, 18 miles west south- 


west of Adana, onthe Cydnus. In times 
of antiquity, this was a great and flour- 


_ ishing place, rivaling Antioch, Athens, 
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and Alexandria. Strabo states that it 
was founded by the Assyrian king, Sar- 
danapalus, and, in after ages, it gave 
birth to the apostle Paul. Pop., 30,000. 


Tasmania (édz-ma’ne-ah), or VAN DIE- 
MEN’s Lanp. An island belonging to 
Great Britain, off the southern coast of 
the Australian continent, from which it 
is separated by Bass Strait. 
chiefly high, diversified with moderate 
hills and broad valleys, which are well 
wooded and watered. The forest trees 
are chiefly of the pine kind, growing 
quite straight to a height proper for 
masts. The quadrupeds and birds differ 
little from those of the Australian main- 
land. The great articles of export are 


wool, oil, whalebone and bark. The prin- 


cipal rivers are the Derwent and Tamar, 
whose sources are near the centre of the 
island. In 1804 a British settlement was 
established on the south-east part, within 
the mouth of the Derwent, and named 
Hobart Town, which is the seat of govern- 
ment. TJ. was discovered in 1642 by the 
Dutch navigator, Abel Janssen Tasman. 


Tennessee (t@n-nés-sé’). A southern 
state of the American Republic, bounded 
north by Kentucky, north-east by West 
Virginia, east by North Carolina, south 
by Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
and separated by the Mississippi River on 
the west from Missouri and Arkansas. 
Area, 45,600 square miles, or 29,984,000 
acres. The eastern portions of the state 
are of a very mountainous character, 
being traversed by the central range of 
the Cumberland Mountains, and by the 
Alleghany chain, which latter form a 


- natural barrier separating it from North 
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Carolina.” The western parts of the state 
are very generally of a uniform level, 


and the whole state is well watered, the 


principal rivers being the Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Clinch, and Holston. | 
Iron is the chief mineral, lying in ex- 


The land is. 
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tensive deposits in the central part of 
the state between the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. Coal, salt, marble, 
and nitre are also found. Numerous 
caverns, containing archeological and 
fossil remains, exist in various sections 
of the state, particularly in the Cumber- 
land Mountain region. The soil, taken 
altogether, is of superior fertility, and 
its cultivation constitutes the most im- 
portant branch of industry. The cereals, 
hemp, flax, tobacco, and cotton are the 
distinguishing staples. JT. is a well- 
wooded state, and yields excellent tim- 
ber of the larger class, and boasts a cli- 
mate of almost exceptional healthfulness 
—Middle 7. in particular. Manufac- 
tures not hitherto important have re- 
cently largely increased in the products of 
iron, which along with coal and limestone 
abound; many furnaces and rolling mills 
are in successful operation. 

The state is divided into the three 
great sections known as East, Middle, 
and West Tennessee, constituting alto- 
gether 85 counties, of which the princi- 
pal cities and towns are Nashville (the 
capital), Knoxville, Greenville, Mem- 
phis, Fayetteville, Murfreesboro, and 
Columbia. Education receives liberal 
support and development, not fewer 
than 20 colleges of a high grade existing 
within the limits of the state, besides 
academies and common schools in num- 
ber adequate to the demands of the pop- 
ulation. By an article in the new Con- 
stitution, it is enacted that white and 
negro children must be taught sepa- 
rately. 

The first settlement in T. (then form- 
ing a part of North Carolina) was made 
near Knoxville in 1756, and in 1790 this 
region became territorialized along with 
Kentucky until six years later, when it 
became a state of the Union. In June, 
1861, an ordinance of Secession was car- 
ried, and T. became the theatre of many 
of the most important military events 
of the ensuing war. 


Teutonic (tu-t0n’/ik). Belonging to the 
Teutones, an ancient powerful German 
tribe, who, after defeating Manlius and 
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Scipio, B. C. 105, were totally defeated 
by Marius, at Aque Sextia (the modern 
Ags) 292) Cra 102. 

T. Lancuaces. A name given to the 
dialects which are comprised under the 
High German, Low German, and Scan- 
dinavian branches of the Aryan family 
of languages. Of these, the English and 
Dutch belong to the Low German branch. 
These dialects can not be directly derived 
from each other, any more than Greek 
can be derived from Latin, or Latin from 
Greek, or either of these from Sanskrit; 
and if they are traceable at all to a com- 
mon source, this source must be found 
in a language preceding all dialects which 
are known to us historically. 

T.OrveER. A religious order of knights, 
established towards the close of the rath 
century, and thus called because consist- 
ing chiefly of Germans or Teutones. The 
original object of the association was to 
defend the Christian religion against the 
infidels, and to take care of the sick in 
the Holy Land. They settled in Poland 
in 1233, and were united with the Breth- 
ren of the Sword in 1237. They con- 
quered Prussia in 1283; but insurrections 
afterwards broke out, and they were 
defeated by the Poles and Lithuanians 
in a great battle near Tannenburg, in 
Germany, July 15, 1410, when the grand- 
master and 40,000 of his followers were 
slain. The order was abolished by Na- 
poleon in 1809, its lands passing to the 
sovereigns in whose dominions they lay. 
It, however, still continues to preserve 
a titular existence in Austria. 


Texas (téks’ds), a southern state and 
the largest in the American Union, is 
bounded north by Kansas and Indian 
Territory, north-east by Arkansas, east 
by Louisiana, south-east by the Mexican 
Gulf, and south by Mexico, from which 
country it is divided by the Rio Grande; 
west by New Mexico, and north-west 
by a corner of Colorado. Maximum 
length from north-west to south-east, 
800 miles; main width from east to west, 
750 miles. Area, 237,504 square miles, 
Or 152,002,560 acres. 

This vast region is of an irregular 
shape, with a “pan-handle’”’ reaching 
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north between New Mexico and Indian 
Territory, and presents in its general 
surface a great inclined plane sloping 
gradually east to the gulf, and distrib- 
uted over three natural zones: the coast, 
or low-lying country, consisting mainly 
of rich pastures; the rolling-prairie sec- 
tion, occupying the great central division 
of the state, and one well wooded and 
watered, and fertile of soil; and the third, 
or hilly region, taking up nearly the 
whole of the south-western angle of the 
state, and alpine in its characteristic 
features, being intersected by the Apache 
Mountains, and the lower spurs of the 
Guadalupe range, besides other isolated 
mountain groups. North of this moun- 
tain belt extends the arid table-land 
known as El Llano Estacado (‘‘the staked 
plain’’), a waste without wood, water, 
or grass, lying between the Apache coun- 
try and that which formed the hunting © 
grounds of the Kiowas and Comanches. 

The principal rivers of Texas, after 
the Rio Grande already mentioned, are 
the Red River, Trinity, Brazos, Guada- 
lupe, Colorado, Nueces, Antonio, and 
Pecos. In the extreme north, the coun- 
try is drained by the upper waters of the 
Canadian and the forks of the Washita. 
Few good harbors exist, that of Galves- 
ton being the best and most accessible. 
The Texan climate is eminently health- 
ful, and the seasons are two, the wet and 
the dry. Winter, in its properly under- 
stood sense, can not be said to exist; on 
the other hand, the summers are very hot. 

T. is preéminently the finest grazing 
country in the Union, and fattens numer- 
ous herds of cattle and droves of horses 
on her rich and_ far-reaching prairies. 
Great parts of it are heavily and magnifi- 
cently timbered, and with the fruits of 
the tropical zone, those of the temperate, 
excepting the apple, grow in prime qual- 
ity and abundance. Vanilla, indigo, sar- 
saparilla, and a variety of dyewoods and 
gums are among the products of the soil. 
Previous to the Civil War, the raising of 
cotton constituted the main agricultural _ 
industry, and with the pastoral occupa- 
tion of stock-raising, engaged the bulk 
of the population. The state is politi- 
cally divided into 161 counties. of which 
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the chief towns and centres of trade and 
population are Galveston, Austin (the 
capital), Houston, Indianola, Dallas, 
Denison, Jefferson, Paris, San Antonio, 
Victoria, and Waco. Salt, iron, and 
coarse woolens form the chief items of 
manufacture, and the exports include 
chiefly cotton, wool, sugar, tobacco, and 
cattle. 

This country, first partially explored 
by La Salle in 1687, became settled by 
the Spaniards, who gave it the name of 
New Philippines in 1715, but their prog- 
ress was impeded by Indian hostility, 
and after the cession of Louisiana by 
France in 1803, 7. became a territory 
whose ownership lay in dispute between 
Spain and the American government. 
During the course of years, several at- 
tempts were made to wrest it from Span- 
ish-American control; and in 1820, an 
American, Moses Austin, the grantee of 
a tract of land from the Mexican govern- 


- ment, founded the city which has since 


borne his name. The frontier commu- 
nity thus initiated partook of a lawless 
and unsettled character till 1835, when 
General Houston erected T. into a provis- 
ional government, and expelled the Mexi- 
cans beyond her limits. After the defeat 
of Santa Anna at San Jacinto, 7. became 
an independent republic, and_as such 
was recognized in 1840 by England, 
France, and Belgium. 

In 1845, a Mexican invasion “an ad top 
originated the’ so-called Mexican War, 
and the country became a unit of the 
American Union. In 1860, T. embraced 
with ardor the cause of Secession, and 
gave both men, money, and munitions 
in no stint to the maintenance of the 
Confederate army. After its close, a new 
state Constitution was adopted, and T., 
after passing the 14th and rsth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, was reconstructed for Congres- 
sional representation. 


Thebes (thébz). [Lat. Thebe.] The prin- 
cipal city of Beotia, seated on the river 
Tsmenus. Its fame was great in legen- 
it was built by Cadmus; 
Amphion reared its walls. The Sphinx, 
CEdipus, and the fatal combat of Eteocles 


and Polynices, figured in its story. It 
played a subordinate part in the history 
of Greece, until the times of Epaminon- 
das, when by his genius it was raised to 
the first rank among the states of Hellas. 
But it fell with his death, and never 
recovered from the destructive siege by 
Alexander the Great, in 336 B. C—A 
city of Egypt on the Nile, called No in 
the Old Testament, and in the Iliad cel- 
ebrated for its 100 gates, and its vast 
military forces. Amun, or Ammon, was 
especially worshiped there. Among its 
ruins are the magnificent temples of 
Luxor and Karnak, on the east bank of 
the Nile. 


Thermopyle (thar-mép’e-le). The name 
of a narrow pass between Mount Cita 
and the sea, from Thessaly into Southern 
Greece, where the Spartan king, Leoni- 
das, with a handful of troops, held the 
whole force of Xerxes at bay, and all 
perished there, B. C. 480. 


Thessaly (th%s’sah-le). The largest of 
the political divisions of ancient Greece, 
embracing part of the present Turkish 
province of Salonica. It was separated 
from Macedon on the north by the Cam- 
bunian Mountains, and from Epirus on 
the south by Mount Pindus; while on 
the east it was washed by the Zgean Sea, 
and west by Mount ta and the Maliac 
Gulf. 


Thibet ({ib’¢t), or TipeT. An extensive 
country of South-Central Asia, mostly 
comprised within the Chinese Empire. 
The surface exhibits a vast table-land, 
elevated upwards of 10,000 feet above 
the sea, and reaching in some parts 
15,000 feet in altitude. T. is politically 
divided into Wei and Tsang, or Hither 
and Further Thibet, the former being 
that part bordering on China. The prin- 
cipal river is the Sanpoo; and it has sev- 
eral lakes. Here are many beasts of 
prey, and great abundance and variety 
of wild fowl and game; with numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of 
cattle. The principal exports are gold, 
gold dust, diamonds, pearls, lamb skins, 
goats’ hair, shawls, woolen cloths, rock 
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salt, musk, and tincal or crude borax. 
The Thibetians are governed by the 
grand lama, or high priest of the Buddhist 
faith, who is not only submitted to and 
adored by them, but is absolutely regard- 
ed as the Deity himself. Even the em- 
peror of China, who is of a Tartar race, 
does not fail to acknowledge the grand 
lama in his religious capacity, although, 
as a temporal sovereign, the lama him- 
self is tributary to that emperor. The 
Thibetians preserve entire the mortal 
remains of their sovereign lamas only: 
every other corpse is either consumed 
by fire, or exposed to be the promiscuous 
food of beasts and birds of prey. The 
chief city is Lassa. Pop., 6,000,000. 


Thirty Years’ War, The. The war 
carried on between the Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants, in the first half of 
the 17th century. It is considered to 
have begun with the insurrection of the 
Bohemians, in 1618; and to have ended 
with the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. 


Thrace (thrds), or Turacta. The an- 
cient name borne by a country of Greece, 
now forming the Turkish province of 
Roumelia. Settled by the Greeks in the 
6th century B. C., internal dissensions 
lead to its parital subjugation by the 
Persians under Darius, 513 B. C., and, 
later, to its complete absorption into the 
kingdom of Macedon. On the fall of the 
latter, in 168 B. C., 7. became a Roman 
province, and after suffering repeated 
inroads of the Goths under Alaric and 
Attila, became*a Turkish dependency 


in 1353. 


Tierra del Fuego (te-dr’rah del fwe’go). 
[Sp., “‘Land of Fire.”] A group of 
islands separated from the southern 
extremity of America by the Strait of 
Magellan. The soil is not favorable to 
the growth of plants, and no trees are to 
be seen. Quadrupeds are few, but aquatic 
fowls and other birds are numerous. The 
natives, who are sunk in the lowest bar- 
barsim, are short in stature, not exceed- 
ing five feet six inches; their hair is black 
and lank, and besmeared with train oil. 
There natural color seems to be an olive 
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brown, but they paint themselves with 
various colors. They have no other 
clothing than a piece of seal skin, hang- 
ing from their shoulders to the middle 
of their back. Magellan, who discovered 
these islands in 1520, gave them their 
general name on account of having seen 
fires burning along their coasts by night. 


Tiers Etat (te-drz d-tah’). [Fr., the 
third estate.] This term was universally 
applied in France to the mass of the 
people under the old régime. Before the 
cities rose to wealth and influence, the 
nobility and clergy possessed the prop- 
erty of almost the whole country, and 
the people were subject to the most de- 
grading humiliations. But as trade and 
commerce began to render men inde- 
pendent, and they were able to shake off 
their feudal bonds, the 7. E. gradually 
rose into importance; and at length the 
third estate, during the Revolution, may 
be said to have become the nation itself. 


Timbuctoo (tim-book-too’), or Tom- 
Buctoo. An important town of West- 
Central Africa, near the boundary line 
between the Soudan and the Great Des- 
ert of Sahara. It is inhabited chiefly by 
Mohammedan negroes of the Kissour 
race, but contains also a great number of 
Moors who carry on an active trade, prin- 
cipally in salt. 7. is a caravan station, 
on the route between Barbary and Ni- 
gritia, and is said to have become, after 
its foundation in 1213, the capital of a 
Moorish kingdom. Pop., 20,000. 


Triple Alliance. Name by which three 
different treaties are known in history. 
t, As Louis XIV. of France had married 
Maria Theresa (the daughter of Philip 
IV. of Spain), on the death of her father 
he claimed, in right of his wife, the Span- 
ish Netherlands,and invaded the country 
in 1667. In the following year a league 
called The Triple Alliance was formed 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
in order to check the ambitious designs 
of the French king; and the result was 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (April 25, 
1668), whereby it was agreed that Spain 
should give up to Louis all the towns 
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conquered by him, and that Louis should 
renounce all claims on the rest of Flan- 
ders. 2, In1716,a bold and unscrupulous 
adventurer, Giuglio Alberoni, was at the 
head of affairs in Spain; and, driven by 
circumstances into war, he made a bold 
dash upon Sardinia, and was suspected 
of designs upon Sicily, and even upon 
England. The result was the formation 
of The Triple Alliance (Jan. 4, 1717) be- 
tween England, Holland, and France; 
and subsequently of The Quadruple Al- 
liance (Aug. 2, 1718) between England, 
France, the Emperor, and Holland; the 
object of both being to check the designs 
of Cardinal Alberoni, and to secure the 
Protestant succession in England, and 
that of the Duke of Orleans in France. 
Alberoni, after some ineffectual attempts 
upon England, was deprived of his posts, 
and fled to Italy; and Spain then made 
peace with England and with France. 
3, The term has been frequently applied 


- since 1880 to describe a defensive alliance 


formed by Germany, Austria, and Italy 
against any attack of other powers. 


Tripoli (trip’o-le), the most eastern of 
the Barbary States of North Africa, con- 
stitutes a regency or vilayet of the Tur- 
kish Empire, extending along the south- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean, and is 
bounded east by the Libyan Desert, 
south by the Gharian Mountains (which 
separate it from the Great Desert of Sa- 
hara), and west by Beled-el-Jerid and 
Tunis. Area, 61,760 square miles. Sur- 
face diversified; soil fertile along the sea- 
board, but desert in the interior. The 
government is vested in a viceroy, who 
has the rank, title, and authority of a 
Turkish pasha, and the revenue is chiefly 
raised by tax or tribute. Pop., 750,000. 


Troy (troi). [Ancient Troja, or Ilium.] 
The capital of Troas, in Asia Minor, a 
city whose fame belongs entirely to the 
heroic age, and the siege of which by the 
Greeks, for the recovery of Helen, which 
lasted for ten years, is the subject of 
Homer’s grand epic, and the most re- 
nowned legend of all antiquity. 


Tudor (tu/ddr) is the dynastic name of 
an English royal race of Welsh origin, 
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springing from Sir Owen Tudor, who 
married the princess, Katherine of 
France, widow of Henry V. Henry VII. 
was the first monarch of the line, which 
terminated with Queen Elizabeth, after 
occupying the throne of England for 120 
years (1485-1605). 


Tunis (tints) is a regency of North 
Africa, Barbary States, and was formerly 
subject to Turkey. It is bounded south- 
east by Tripoli, south and west by Al- 
geria, and north and east by the Mediter- 
ranean. Area, 50,000 square miles. May 
12, 1881, France assumed a protectorate, 
and T. is now essentially a colony of 
France. The chief productions are 
wheat, barley, oil, wool, wax, tallow, 
and a variety of fruits. The mountains 
near Tunis abound in silver, copper, and 
lead. In the woods and mountains are 
lions, ostriches, monkeys, roebucks, hares, 
pheasants, partridges, and other sorts 
of birds and beasts. The inhabitants are 
a mixture of Moors, Turks, Arabs, Jews, 
and Christians, merchants and slaves; 
and they carry on a great trade in linen 
and woolen cloth, Morocco leather, gold 
dust, lead, horses, oil, soap, and ostrich 
eggs and feathers. The established re- 
ligion is Mohammedanism. Anciently, 
T. formed the central and major part of 
the Carthaginian power,and after passing 
under the Roman sway, became after- 
wards subjected to the Vandals and to 
the Caliphs, from the latter of whom it 
was taken by the emperor, Charles V., 
in 1537 and held by him till 1570. Pop., 
2,500,000. 

Tunis, an important fortified commer- 
cial city, capital of above state, is situ- 
ated on the west side of the bay or gulf 
of same name. The Mohammedans have 
here, besides numerous Mosques, nine 
colleges for students, and a great number 
of smaller schools. It has also consider- 
able manufactures of silks and woolen 
stuffs, and 13 miles to the north-east is 
the site of the ancient city of Carthage. 
Pop., 125,000. 


Tuscany (tiis’kdn-e). [It. Toscana.] A 
country and former sovereign grand 
duchy of Central Italy, and bounded 
north by Lucca and Modena, east by 
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the Marches and Umbria, south by the 
Romagna, and west by the Mediterra- 
nean. It is divided into the seven prov- 
inces of Arezzo, Pisa, Florence, Grosseto, 
Leghorn, Lucca, and Siena. Area, 8,374 
square miles. On the north-east it is 
intersected by the Apennines, and it has 
the Arno for its principal river. Capital, 
Florence. 

T., the ancient Etruria and Tyrrhenia, 
became in the Middle Ages a duchy and 
fief of Lombardy, and afterwards passed 
under the rule of the Medici. Later, it 
was made into an independent state, 
governed by a grand duke of the cadet 
branch of the imperial house of Haps- 
burg-Lorraine. 


Turkestan (tirk-és-tahn’), or TurRKIs- 
TAN. [‘‘Land of the Turks.”] A vast 
region of West-Central Asia, forming 
two grand divisions, of which Western 
T., or Independent Tartary, comprehends 
the respective khanats of Bokhara Kho- 
kan, Khiva, Khoondooz, and Kafiristan; 
Eastern T. (or Upper Tartary) is divided 
into the two provinces of Thian-shan- 
pe-loo, and Thian-shan-nan-loo. Total 
area, estimated at 750,000 square miles. 
T. is bounded north by the Kirghis Coun- 
try and Siberia, east by Mongolia, south 
by Thibet, the Punjab, Afghanistan, and 
Persia, and west by the Caspian Sea. The 
Beloor and Little Altai Mountains sepa- 
rate East from West T. According to 
the statements of Mr. Shaw, an English 
traveler who visited the country recent- 
ly, the interior of T. is—excepting in the 
west and north, where the great deserts 
of Khiva and Kizilkoom occupy the 
greater part of the surface—very fertile 
and well cultivated. Eastern 7. con- 
tains the cities of Khiva, Balkh, Khoon- 
dooz, Bokhara, Samarcand, and Tash- 
kend; in Western 7. are Yarkand, Cash- 
gar, and Khotan. Mohammedanism is 
the ruling religion. Western T., since 
1864, has become nominally independent 
of China, owing to a successful revolt 
carried out by one Yakoub Bey, a sup- 
posed descendant of Genghis Khan. 
Pop. estimated at 25,000,000, 


Turkey (tir’ke), or THe Ortroman 
EMPIRE, comprehends all the countries 
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which are under the real (or nominal) 
authority of the Sultan or Padishah. 
European JT. is bounded north by the 
Austrian and Russian Empires, east by 
the Black Sea, south by Greece and the 
Archipelago, and west by the Adriatic 
Sea and Dalmatia. In Asia, the Turkish 
dominions consist of the provinces of 
Anatolia or Asia Minor, Roum, Carama- 
nia, Adana, Marash, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Kurdistan, Irak-Araby,and Syria, 
including Palestine; along with the Ara- 
bian eyalets of Yemen and El-Héjaz. 
The boundaries of this Asiatic portion of 
the Ottoman Empire are very irregular. 

The mountain system of 7. concen- 
trates in the Balkan chain, extending 
west from the Black Sea, and forming a 
natural barrier between Servia and Bul- 
garia on the north, and Roumelia on the 
south. The principal characteristics of 
the surface are the great central plateau 
which extends north of the Balkan north- 
ward as far as the Russian frontier; 
the fertile basins of Roumelia and Thes- 
saly, and the valleys of Albania, Bos- . 
nia, and Herzegovina. The chief river 
is the Danube. The principal lakes are 
those of Ochrida, Yanina, and Scutari; 
and of the islands of the A2gean Archi- 
pelago the most noteworthy are Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Cos, Tenedos, Lemnos, Mitylene, 
Scio, and Patmos. The coast line of T. 
along the Euxine and a great part of the 
Adriatic is bold and rocky, and presents 
few bays or inlets of any size. The coasts 
of the Archipelago, however, are indent- 
ed on the European side by the gulfs of 
Salonica, Seros, and Contessa. 

The soil of T. is very generally of a 
fertile character, but, owing to various 
causes, little progress has, comparatively 
speaking, been made in agriculture. The 
chief crops are maize, rice, cotton, rye, 
barley, and millet. Timber of good size 
and in various kinds is very abundant, 
and fruits and flowers are found in ex- 
cellence and plenty. The culture of 
roses is largely carried on in several dis- 
tricts. The mineral products are iron in 
plenty, lead blended with silver, copper, 
sulphur, salt, alum, but no coal. Turk- 
ish manufactures are unimportant and 
almost entirely domestic, consisting of 
woolen and cotton stuffs, shawls, leather, 
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and firearms. Printing and dyeing 
- works, with distilleries of inferior brandy, 
also engage a great part of the popula- 
tion. 

The latter is composed of quite a mot- 
ley assortment of races, nationalities, and 
creeds. Ottomans or Turks proper com- 
pose 38 per cent of the entire inhabitants. 
The Slavic and Rouman population come 
next in importance, then the Arabs; the 
remaining peoples consist of Moors, 
Druges, Kurds, Tartars, Albanians, Cir- 
cassians, Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks, 
besides Jews and Gipsies. Islamism of 
the sect of Omar is the prevailing form 
of religion, based upon the Koran. The 
_ Christian faith obtains chiefly among 
the Slaves, Roumans, Armenians, and 
Greeks. Education is very backward, 
and philosophy, literature, and the 
arts are but little attended to; law 
and theology comprising the bulk of 
intellectual cultivation. The chief cities 
are, in Europe, Constantinople (the cap- 


- ital), Adrianople, Salonika, Serayevo, 


Gallipoli, Philippopolis, and Sophia; in 


Asia, Smyrna, Damascus, Beyrout, 
Brusa, Erzeroum, Aleppo, Bagdad, and 
Jerusalem. 


The Turkish government is that of a 
despotism based upon and modified by 
the precepts of the Mohammedan faith 
as laid down in the sacred books of the 
_ prophet: the Koran, and the Multeka. 
The executive and legislative authority 
are exercised under the supreme control 
of the Sultan by two great dignitaries of 
state—the Grand Vizier (or Prime Min- 
ister) in secular affairs; the Shetk-ul 
Islam (or head of the Church) in those 
ecclesiastical. The council of ministers, 
known as the Divan, is presided over by 
the former. Various important reforms 
have been effected in the civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and military administration of the 
empire of late years, and other reforms 
are promised in reference to civil polity, 
development of education, encourage- 
ment to trade, and reorganization of the 
army and navy, besides an improved 
system of internal communication. The 
Ottoman Empire arose upon the ruins 
of the old Greek Empire, early in the 
-isth century, and in 1453 Constantino- 
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ple, after its capture by Mohammed II., 
was made its metropolis. At the acces- 
sion of Mohammed IV. in 1648, the 
Turkish Empire was. at its zenith of 
power. The seeds of internal corrup- 
tion, however, had been sown so deeply 
as to be ineradicable, and its decay be- 
came gradual but sure. In 1774, a large | 
slice of territory, and the right of navi- 
gation of the Euxine, were ceded to Rus- 
sia, and in 1821 Greece became independ- 
ent. In 1854-56 occurred the Crimean 
War, which checked Russia for the time. 
In 1877, Russia declared war against T., 
which terminated in 1878 by 7. paying 
a large war indemnity and the partial 
dismemberment of the empire. 


Tyre (tr). [Heb. Tsoor; L. Tyrus; 
Ar. Soor.| The greatest commercial city 
of antiquity, in Phoenicia, near Sidon, 
chiefly celebrated for its splendid dyes, 
especially of scarlet and purple. The 
earliest notices of it occur in the Old 
Testament; and in those times it was 
besieged by the greatest powers in the 
world, for many years at a time, before 
it fell. A new city was built on an 
island near the shore, which was taken 
and destroyed by Alexander the Great 
after a siege of more than half a year, 
B. C. 332, and it never recovered its 
former importance. 7. was taken from 
the Saracens by the Crusaders, after a 
siege of five months and a half, June 20, 
1123. Saladin sought in vain to retake 
it in 1187. The prosperity of T. was not 
finally destroyed until the conquest of 
Syria by the Turks in 1516. At present 
it is a poor town, called Sur, or Soor, 
with a population of about 3,000. It 
occupies the eastern side of what was 
formerly the island, one mile long, and 
one and one-half miles from the shore, 
thus enclosing two so-called harbors 
separated by Alexander’s causeway, 
which is now a broad isthmus. 


Tyrol (te-rdl’). A province of Austria, 
bounded north by Bavaria (from which 
country it is separated by the Bavarian 
Alps), east by Austria proper, Carinthia, 
and Venetia, and south and west by 
Lombardy and Switzerland. Area, 10,689 
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square miles. The 7. is the most 
mountainous of European countries, 
being wholly intersected by the Rhetian 
and partly so by the Lepontine and Norie 
ranges of Alps. Within its limits are 
found the headwaters of the Drave and 
Adige, which streams fertilize its valleys. 
The chief agricultural products are the 
cereals, hops, tobacco, hemp, flax, and 
fruits. The T. is politically divided into 
the four circles of Innspruck, Bregenz, 
Trent, and Brixen, and is governed by 
its own national diet holding its sittings 
at Innspruck, the capital. The people 
are a brave and hardy race, intensely 
patriotic, and devotedly loyal to the 
Austrian monarchy, of which it became 
a component part during the 13th cen- 
tury. The T., which includes the terri- 
tory called the Vorarlberg, has a Pop. 
of 885,406. 


Unit’ed States of Amer’ica. A federal 
republic of North America, occupying 
the whole of that continent between the 
Dominion of Canada and Mexico, and 
likewise the territory of Alaska (form- 
erly Russian America). The republic thus 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the 49th as far down 
as the 25th parallel, the distance from 
east to west being 2,800 miles, and from 
north to south 1,600 miles, while the 
total area is 3,002,852 square miles. 
This area, however, is exclusive of the 
territory of Alaska, in the extreme north- 
west of the continent, which was pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867, and which 
comprises an area of 577,390 square 
miles. The Union now comprises 45 
states and six territories, besides the 
district of Columbia, the seat of the 
Federal government, which is separated 
from all the states and is subject only 
to the control of Congress. The terri- 
tories are those divisions not yet admit- 
ted to the privileges of states, their gov- 
ernor and administrative and judicial 
officers being appointed by the president 
of the United States. (The separate 
states and territories will be found refer- 
red to in the proper places.) 

Up to 1898 the policy of the govern- 
ment was strongly against foreign inter- 
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ference in the Western Hemisphere, or 
American possessions abroad; but in that 
year the island of Hawaii was annexed as 
a territory; and the Spanish war of the 
same year resulted in the acquisition 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 
Cuba may also be made a territory, but 
the Philippines appear more likely to be 
governed as a colony, and such acqui- 
sitions must profoundly affect both the 
domestic and foreign policy of the nation. 
The capital of the republic is Washington, 
in the District of Columbia. 

By the constitution (which dates from 
1787, but which has been several times 
amended), the government is intrusted 
to three separate authorities, the exec- 
utive, the legislative, and the judicial; 
but these have to deal only with matters 
which fall under the category of national, 
each state having its own executive 
and legislature, and its own judges. The 
executive power of the Union is vested in 
a president, who is elected (together 
with a vice-president) every four years, 
but is eligible for re-election. Each state 
chooses, by popular vote, a number of 
electors, equal to the number of its sen- 
ators and representatives; but no senator 
or representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the govern- 
ment, can be an elector. On a day ap- 
pointed by Congress, the electors for 
each state meet in their respective state 
capitals, and there vote by ballot. If 
no one has a majority, the House of 
representatives makes the appointments 
from the three candidates who stand 
highest on the list. The president has a 
salary of $50,000, and the vice-president 
of $10,000. The president is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, and has 
the power of a veto on all bills passed by 
Congress; but any bill may become law, 
notwithstanding his veto, on its being 
afterwards passed by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress. The vice-president 
is ex-officio president of the Senate; and, 
in case of the death or resignation of the 
president, he succeeds to the office for the 
remainder of the presidential term, and 
his place is filled by a temporary vice- 
president who is chosen by the Senate. 
At present the elections for president and 
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vice-president are held in all the states on 
the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November, every four years, in leap 
year; and on the 4th of March following 
the new president is inaugurated. The 
administrative business of the nation is 
conducted by seven heads of depart- 
ments, who constitute the Cabinet, and 
who are chosen by the president but 
must be approved of by the Senate. 

The Congress consists of two Houses: 
a Senate, and a House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate consists of two mem- 
bers from each state, who are elected by 
the legislature of the state for six years, 
one-third of the whole body being re- 
newable every two years. The House 
of Representatives consists of members 
chosen biennially by the people of the 
several states, in numbers proportioned 
to the population of the states. Each 
state appoints at least one representa- 
tive, and one representative is appointed 
for every 135,239 inhabitants. In addi- 
tion to the representatives from the 
states, each territory is allowed to send 
a delegate, who has the right to debate 
on subjects affecting his territory, but 
is not allowed to vote. Each senator, 
representative, and delegate, receives 
a salary of $5,000 in addition to a fixed 
sum for traveling expenses. The repre- 
sentatives and delegates from all the 
states and territories except Wyoming 
are elected by the votes of all male citi- 
zens over 21 years of age; in Wyoming 
the franchise is accorded also to women, 
as it formerly was also in Utah. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the 
whole of the United States in 1865, as a 
result of, or rather in connection with, 
the Civil War, which for a time threat- 
ened the complete disruption of the 
Union; and by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution in 1870, no citizen is denied 
the privilege of voting on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

The supreme judicial authority is 
vested in a chief justice and eight jus- 
tices, who are appointed for life by the 
president, with the approval of the 
senate. There is no established religion 
in the United States. Education is gen- 
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eral by means of public schools, upon 
which large sums of public money are 
expended. The immense extent of land 
forming part of the United States, and 
as yet uncultivated and uninhabited, 
is held to be national property, at the 
disposal of Congress and of the execu- 
tive of the republic. 

The historical record of the American 
republic as a homogeneous nationality 
commences in the year 1761, when the 
enforcement of the Navigation Act, by 
the issuing of general search warrants, 
first gave the spur of opposition to the 
English government, in defence of Amer- 
ican rights. In 1765, the Stamp Act 
passed by the legislature of the home 
country (repealed in the following year) 
still further increased the popular dis- 
satisfaction, which feeling culminated 
into open resistance upon the attempt 
at enforcement of further obnoxious 
duties assessed upon certain commodi- 
ties imported into the country. On April 
19, 1775, the first conflict of the War of 
Independence occurred at Lexington. 
This was followed by the assembling of 
a congress of representatives of the re- 
spective colonies at Philadelphia, which 
decreed the raising of an army of 20,000 
men, the command of which was given 
to General Washington. The events of 
that war resulted in the downfall of the 
English power over her former colonies, 
and the establishment of the autonomy of 
the latter as an independent power, un- 
der the style and title of the United States 
of America. 

After the peace concluded Sept. 3, 
1783, the independence of the states was 
acknowledged by foreign powers, and in 
1787 the present Constitution was adopt- 
ed. In 1812, a second war broke out 
against England, growing out of the 
“Tight of search” for British subjects 
serving on American ships, carried out 
by that power. This war, carried on 
with varying success, was terminated 
by the Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, 
although not before the English suffered 
a dissastrous defeat at New Orleans, 
Jan. 8,1815. Peace and progress thence- 
forward existed throughout the Union 
till the period of the war with Mexico, 
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184s—8, and afterwards remained un- 
broken till the breaking out of the great 
Civil War of Secession in 186r. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln, a member 
of the Republican party, to the Presi- 
dential office in 1860, was the signal for 
letting loose those growing sentiments 
of political antagonism which had long 
been smouldering in the minds of the 
people of the southern states of the Union 
towards those of the north, on the slav- 
ery question and other matters of politi- 
cal difference. The prominent repre- 
sentatives of Southern interest there- 
upon looked upon Mr. Lincoln’s election 
‘as that of a sectional candidate pledged 
to the overthrow of slave labor, and, 
assuming the right of secession, based 
upon state sovereignty, declared that its 
exercise was necessary to protect them 
from aggression on the part of the Fed- 
eral government. 

Accordingly, on the 2zoth of December, 
1860, a convention assembled in Charles- 
ton declared that ‘‘the union before ex- 
isting between South Carolina and other 
states under the name of the United 
States of America was dissolved.”’ Other 
states followed in passing ordinances of 
secession, and their senators and repre- 
sentatives left their places in the Na- 
tional Congress. Onthe 4thof February, 
1861, delegates from six of the seceded 
states met at Montgomery, Ala., and 
formed an offensive and defensive union 
under the style and title of the Confeder- 
ate States of America, selecting for pro- 
visional president Jefferson Davis. 

The sanguinary struggle which fol- 
lowed, and which for four years con- 
vulsed the U. S. throughout its entire 
extent, commenced by the taking of 
Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor, by 
the Confederates, April 13, and termi- 
nated on April 9, 1865, by the surrender 
of the Confederate commander-in-chief, 
General Lee, to the Union army of Gen- 
eral Grant, after enormous losses to both 
sides in blood and treasure. An im- 
mense debt of nearly $2,800,000,000 was 
entailed upon the Federal government 
by this war, and the great majority 
of the Southern people, having left 
their cause to the arbitrament of 
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the sword, accepted its decision, and 
yielded to the new condition of things. 

A partial amnesty was proclaimed by 
President Johnson, May, 29, 1865; an 
extended one on July 4, 1868, and 
on the 25th of December, following, a 
full and almost complete pardon was 
declared. Early in 1865, Congress passed 
a resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, abolishing slavery 
throughout the U. S. Three-fourths of 
the states having ratified this amend- 
ment, it was announced on the 18th of 
December, 1865, that it had become a 
part of the constitution, and slavery 
ceased to exist. Different measures were 
subsequently adopted for the protection 
of the freedmen—the Civil Rights Bill, 
among others, being passed by Congress, 
April 9, 1866, over President Johnson’s 
veto. The question of Reconstruction 
—that is, of readmitting the seceded 
states to their former position in the 
Union—was one which deeply agitated 
the country during 1866-7. 

The aid and comfort given by England 
to the so-called Confederate States by 
acts of overt sympathy in neglecting to 
carry out her neutral obligations in the 
preventing from being built, equipped, 
and allowed to leave her ports, certain 
armed cruisers commissioned by Confed- 
erate letters of marque to prey upon 
American commerce during the war, 
gave rise to certain demands for redress 
and indemnity on the part of the U. S. 
government, acting on behalf of certain 
of its citizens injured thereby, and known 
as the Alabama Claims, from a Confed- 
erate vessel of war named the ‘‘ Alaba- 
ma,’’ having been the chief depradetor 
upon American shipping upon the high 
seas. So great had been the devastation 
inflicted by Confederate cruisers of this 
class, that the American mercantile ma- 
rine had been before the close of the war 
almost obliterated from the world’s 
waters. 

The claims in question advanced by 
the U, S. against England, were met by 
the latter country in a friendly and just 
spirit, and to avoid any other than a 
peaceful and equable solution of the 
difficulty, a Joint High Commission 
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formed of representatives of both govern- 
ments sat at Washington, February till 
June, 1871, for the purpose of adjusting 
their differences. That Court of High 
Commission terminated its labors by 
referring the final award of damages to 
be paid by England to a body of three 
arbitrators, to be appointed by the King 
of Italy, the Emperor of Brazil, and the 
President of the Swiss Republic respec- 
tively, and to hold their deliberations 
in the city of Geneva. This Court of 
Arbitration awarded, Sept. 15, 1872, a 
sum of $15,500,000, to be paid by Great 
Britain to the U.S. in full of all demands. 
In November, 1877, the colonial claims 
against the U. S. for inshore fishing in 
their waters by our fishermen, was set- 
tled also by arbitration, the U. S. paying 
$3,500,000 in full for alleged damage 
thus caused. 

Among the most striking events which 
succeeded the Civil War, were the laying, 
in 1866, of the first successful ocean tel- 
egraph cable, and the completion, in 
1869, of the first railroad to the Pacific. 
In 1870, the Weather Bureau, which has 
been of such great public benefit, was 
established. One of the greatest con- 
flagrations known to history took place 
in 1871, when a great fire in Chicago de- 
stroyed property worth $200,000,000, 
while a fire in Boston the following year 
destroyed nearly $80,000,000 worth. In 
1873, began a period of great industrial 
depression, continuing for years. In 
1893, 20 years afterwards, began an- 
other, equally persistent and little less 
serious in its effects. Of political events, 
one of the most threatening it its conse- 
quences, was the presidential election 
of 1876, the result of the election being 
disputed, and an Electoral Commission 
being needed to decide. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, the Republican candidate, was 
declared elected, but the feeling of hos- 
tility between the two great parties be- 
came almost warlike in intensity. 

In 1881, a dreadful tragedy, equal to 
that of the assassination of Lincoln, 
took place, in the murder of President 
Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker. 
The feeling aroused by this had much 
to do with the passing of the Civil Service 
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Act in 1883. Since that date, the offices 
under government have been filled to an 
increasing extent without regard to 
party, and under an educational qualifi- 
cation. This has gone far to remove one 
of the serious evils of our governmental 
system. In 1888, a law was passed for 
the exclusion of Chinese laborers from 
this country, thus checking the rapid 
inflow of an undesirable element of our 
population. Laws have also been passed 
for the exclusion of undesirable immi- 
grants from Europe, but much more 
stringent laws seem needed. 

One evil effect of unrestricted immi- 
gration was shown in Chicago, in May, 
1886, when an organization of foreign 
Anarchists advocated violence against 
capital, and some of its members threw 
a dynamite bomb among a body of 
policemen, several of whom were killed 
and 60 wounded. The ringleaders were 
arrested and punished, and their action 
was denounced by workingmen through- 
out the country. Of other disasters may 
be mentioned the Charleston earthquake 
of 1886, and the Johnstown flood of 1889, 
in which 2,200 persons were drowned. 
The final act of hostility on the part of 
the Indians took place in 1890, when a 
Sioux revolt had to be suppressed .by 
force of arms. 

In 1898, the U. S. once more entered 
the arena of war. Of foreign countries 
not immediately bordering on the U.S., 
the nearest is Cuba, a West Indian is- 
land, formerly belonging to Spain, but 
governed, or rather misgoverned in a 
manner which caused much dissatis- 
faction among the inhabitants, who were 
occasionally driven into insurrection. 
One such insurrection, which began in 
1868, continued for ten years and ended 
by treaty when both parties despaired 
of success in the field. In 1895, another 
insurrection broke out, its leaders claim- 
ing that Spain had not lived up to the 
obligations of the treaty nor inaugu- 
rated the promised reforms. The war 
that followed was conducted with a 
cruelty that aroused great indignation in 
the U. S., many of whose people had long 
been in warm sympathy with the Cuban 
revolutionists. This feeling reached its 
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culmination in 1897, in consequence 
of the barbarous acts of Captain-General 
Weyler, who, on the plea that the farming 
people of Cuba were supporting the reb- 
els, gathered multitudes of them into the 
cities, where they were left without food. 
Two hundred thousand of them are said 
to have starved to death. So strong be- 
came the feeling in the U. S. against this 
cruelty, that Spain recalled Weyler and 
replaced him by General Blanco. But 
this made little change for the better, 
and the U. S. government demanded 
that Spain should end the war, either 
by victory or by withdrawing from the 
contest. 

In January, 1898, the U. S. battleship 
Maine was sent to Havana harbor, the 
American residents in that city being in 
danger from the hostility of the Span- 
iards. A terrible event followed. On 
the night of February 15, this noble 
vessel was blown up and sank to the 
bottom of the harbor, carrying to death 
nearly the whole of her crew. This event 
sent a wave of indignation through- 
out the U. S., where the belief was 
almost universal that some Spanish hand 
had blown up the ship. The court of 
inquiry gave a report that sustained this 
belief, and the warlike sentiment in the 
country grew too strong to be resisted. 
Congress was as decided upon war as the 
people. An appropriation of $50,000,- 
ooo for the national defence was unani- 
mously passed, and as soon as the Amer- 
ican consuls and citizens could leave 
Cuba, the president referred the whole 
matter to Congress, which body respond- 
ed, on April 24, by a declaration of war. 

Actual war preceded the declaration, 
a blockade of the coast of Cuba being 
proclaimed by the president on April 21, 
and a call for 125,000 volunteers issued 
on the 23rd. On the 22nd, Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet sailed from Key West 
and blockaded Havana and the neighbor- 
ing ports. The work of blockade, how- 
ever, was soon left to the smaller vessels 
of the fleet, as a Spanish squadron of four 
powerful cruisers and three torpedo boats 
had left the Cape Verde Islands for Amer- 
ican waters and needed looking after. 
The American fleet was divided into two 
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squadrons under Admirals Sampson and 
Schley, who sailed east and west around 
Cuba in search of the Spanish ships. 
These, after touching at some southern 
islands, put into the harbor of Santiago, 
in south-eastern Cuba, where they were 
quickly blockaded by the American 
fleet. Meanwhile a brilliant naval event 
had taken place in the waters of the East. 

The Philippine Islands, which lie off 
the coast of Asia, were a Spanish colony, 
and a squadron of the Spanish fleet lay 
at Manila, the capital of these islands. 
An American squadron, under Commo- 
dore (now Admiral) George Dewey, lay 
at Hong Kong, China. As soon as war 
was declared, Dewey received orders to 
proceed against and destroy the Span- 
ish ships at Manila, and during the night 
preceding May 1, he entered Manila Bay. 
The Spanish war vessels lay in the small 
bay at Cavite, near the city, and here 
Dewey attacked them at sunrise with 
such terrible energy that the Spanish 
squadron was completely destroyed with 
a loss of 412 killed and wounded. In 
this signal victory the American casual- 
ties were seven men slightly wounded, 
while the vessels were practically unhurt. 
Dewey now began a blockade of Manila, 
which continued for several months, dur- 
ing which he waited the coming of a suf- 
ficient land force. 

The blockade at Santiago was marked 
by operations little less brilliant. To 
prevent the escape of the Spanish ships, 
a daring party, led by Naval-Constructor 
R. P. Hobson, took the collier Merri- 
mac into the harbor channel and sank 
her there at emminent risk to life. He 
and his men escaped death to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. This was 
on June 3. On July 3, the Spanish 
squadron left the harbor, which the Mer- 
rimac had failed to block up, and fled at 
all speed along the coast, hotly purused 
by the battleships and cruisers of the 
American fleet. The hail of shot and 
shell poured upon them rivaled that of 
Dewey’s fleet, and one by one they were 
riddled, set on fire and driven ashore. 
In two hours’ time, Spain’s best fleet was 
wrecked and ruined, with a loss of over 
600 killed and drowned, and nearly 
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2,000 prisoners. The American loss was 
one man killed and one wounded. 
In the meantime the army was being 


rapidly recruited, and on June 14 an ex- 


pedition, some 15,000 strong, under 
Major-General Shafter, set sail from 
Tampa, Fla., for Santiago. Landing 
was effected from the 22nd to the 24th, 
and on the morning of the latter day 
the advance, consisting of regular and 
volunteer cavalry, the latter known as 
the‘Rough Riders, met the enemy strong- 
ly posted at a place called Las Guasimas. 
Here a severe fight took place, the Amer- 
icans losing most heavily, but driving 
the enemy back. On July 1, the two 
armies met in front of Santiago, the 
Spanish strongly intrenched in a village 
called El Caney, and on San Juan Hill. 
A vigorous attack was made upon both 
these points, the Americans charging 
up the hill of San Juan in spite of its de- 
fences of barbed wire and the Spanish 
volleys, and driving the enemy from his 
trenches. The fighting at El Caney was 
as severe, the Spanish holding their 
ground obstinately, until driven back 
by the persistent American advance. 
There was some fighting on the two fol- 
lowing days, but the Americans held all 
they had won. They had lost heavily, 
their killed numbering 230, their wound- 
ed 1,282. The Spanish loss was quite as 
heavy. General Shafter now made a 
demand for the surrender of Santiago, 
and after two weeks of negotiations it was 
complied with, the Spanish surrender- 
ing the eastern section of the Santiago 
province and troops numbering over 
22,000 men. This ended the campaign. 

There were only minor collisions in 
Cuba between that time and the signing 
of the protocol of peace. The occupation 
of Santiago was quickly followed by an 
invasion of Porto Rico, where a rapid 
and successful campaign was brought 
to a sudden termination by the news of 
peace. The news failed to reach Manila 
in time to prevent an assault upon and 
capture of that city, which took place 
on August 13, the’day after the signing 
of the protocol. 

On July 26, M. Cambon, the French 
ambassador, approached the president 
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of the U. S. in favor of peace with Spain. 
The conditions offered by our govern- 
ment were accepted by Spain, and on 
August 12 a peace protocol was signed 
at Washington. By its terms, Spain was 
to yield all claim to Cuba, and to cede 
to the U.S. the island of Porto Rico, and 
one of the Ladrone Islands, while the 
future ownership of the Philippine 
Islands was left for settlement in the 
treaty of peace. Commissioners for the 
negotiation of a treaty of peace were to 
meet in Paris not later than October 1. 
The commissioners appointed to repre- 
sent the U. S. were William R. Day of 
Ohio, ex-secretary of state, Senators 
Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota, William 
P. Frye of Maine, and George Gray of 
Delaware, and Whitelaw Reid of New 
York. Spain appointed five commis- 
sioners to meet them, and the treaty of 
peace was concluded and signed Dec. 10, 
1898. Its terms included the relinquish- 
ment of Cuba and the cessation to the 
U. S. of Porto Rico, Guam (in the La- 
drones), and the Philippine Islands, the 
U. S., in the latter case, agreeing to pay 
Spain $20,000,000 as a compensation 
for her public buildings, war material, 
and other property in these islands. 
The U. S. remained in military pos- 
session of the islands, pending their 
evacuation by the Spanish troops. This 
was completed in Porto Rico by October 
17, and in Cuba by Jan. 1, 1899. The 
treaty of peace was ratified by the 
Senate of the U. S. on Feb. 6, 1899, 
signed by the queen of Spain on March 
17, and received in Washington and a 
proclamation of peace issued by the pres- 
ident on April tr. Bellamy Storer, for- 
merly minister to Belgium, was appoint- 
ed minister to Spain. The concluding 
act in this long diplomatic campaign 
took place on July 3, 1899 (the anniver- 


-sary of the naval victory at Santiago), 


when the Senate of Spain ratified the 
treaty of peace, and full relations of 
amity between the two countries were 
restored. Only one obligation on the 
part of the U. S. remained, that of send- 
ing home the Spanish soldiers in the 
Philippines. This could not be done in 
full, as many of them were prisoners in 
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the hands of the natives, then in insur- 
rection against the U. S. In fact this 
country had paid Spain $20,000,000 
for a property which Spain could not 
deliver, and which could be secured only 
by conquest. 

The Philippine natives in the civilized 
section of Luzon Island (those known 
as Tagalos), under the incitement of 
Emilio Aguinaldo and others of their 
leaders, refused to submit to American 
sovereignty, and demanded independ- 
ence. As this was refused them they 
grew increasingly hostile, and on Feb- 
ruary 7 made an attack in force on the 
outposts of the American garrison at 
Manila. A war followed, in which the 
Filipinos, well supplied with arms and 
ammunition, showed great courage and 
persistency. Though constantly de- 
feated, and driven back from point to 
point by the American troops, they con- 
tinued to maintain a defiant attitude, 
and refused to accept the favorable de- 


gree of self-government offered them by | 


the U.S. By the rst of July, 1899, the 
American forces held the country from 
San Fernando on the north to Imus on 
the south, a distance of 60 miles, and a 
considerable section of country to the 
eastward of Manila. But the insurgents 
showed no signs of submission, and, as 
the force in the Philippines was evident- 
ly too small, an increase in the army was 
ordered, to be ready for action at the 
end of the rainy season. The insurrec- 
tion continued until July, t902, when 
order was restored and a civil govern- 
ment inaugurated. 

During the period in question, an- 
other important accession of territory to 
the U. S. took place, in the annexation 
of the. Hawaiian Islands. This was con- 
summated on Aug. 12, 1898, by the hoist- 
ing of the American flag at Honolulu, 
-and a formal announcement that these 
islands would be thenceforth possessions 
of the U.S. 


Uruguay (00’roo-gwa). A large river of 
South America, which rises in Brazil, 
within the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul. It flows west along a high valley, 
and, on emerging from the mountains, 
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overflows the plain to a great extent. 
It then proceeds south-west and south, 
forming the western border of the re- 
public of U., and, after a course of 800 
miles, joins the Parana to form the Rio 
de la Plata. 

Urucuay, or BANDA ORIENTAL, is a 
South American republic, bounded north 
and north-east by Brazil, east by the 
Atlantic, south-east and south by the 
estuary of the Plata, and west by the 
Argentine Republic. Extreme length, 
350 miles; mean width, 320 miles. Area, 
71,755 square miles. The surface con- 
sists for the most part of an elevated 
table-land, presenting a succession of 
almost treeless plains, varied with occa- 
sional low hills and fertile valleys. The 
U., forming the boundary line with the 
Argentine provinces, and its chief af- 
fluent, the Rio Negro, are the principal 
rivers. 

The climate is exceptionally mild and 
healthful, and the soil very generally 
fertile, producing great quantities of 
cereals, with flax, hemp, cotton, pulse, 
rice, and sugar. Pasturage, however, 
constitutes the staple source of wealth, 
the plains being covered with vast herds 
of horses, horned cattle, and sheep, which 
contribute for export tallow, hides, horns, 
hair, wool, and jerked and salted meats. 

U. is politically divided into 13 de- 
partments, and has as its principal cen- 
tres of trade and population, Montevideo 
(the capital), San José, and the seaports 
of Colonia and Maldonado. The govern- 
ment is theoretically liberal and repre- 
sentative, being based upon a constitu- 
tion proclaimed in 1830. Like the ma- 
jority of Hispafio-American republics, 
however, U. is little better than a coun- 
try under the military rule of some gen- 
ral or other who attains to power for the 
time being with the ‘‘strong hand.” 
The executive is vested in a president, 
who is assisted by a vice-president (ex- 
officio president of the senate), and by 
a cabinet of four ministers. The Roman 
Catholic is the established religious faith, 
but toleration prevails with respect to 
others. 

This country was originally settled 
by Spanish Buenos-Ayrean colonists, 
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and the question of its ownership lead 
to a war between Spain and Portugal, 


’ which resulted in its becoming annexed 
.to the Spanish vice-royalty of Buenos 


Ayres, under the name of Banda Orien- 
tal, Later it threw off the Spanish rule, 
and also its after political union with 
Buenos Ayres, and next became ab- 
sorbed into the Brazilian Empire, 1821. 
In 1826 it rose for independence, and a 
war ensued with Brazil, ending in 1828 
by “the cession of the northern prov- 
inces of U. to Brazil, and the formation 
of the rest of the territory into the 
Republic of Oriental Uruguay. It has 
since been engaged in war with Buenos 
Ayres, 1848-51, and in almost yearly- 
occurring pronunciamentos at home, the 
latest of which broke out in March, 1870. 


Utah (yoo’tah), a state of the Ameri- 
can Republic, bounded north by Idaho, 
north-east by Wyoming, east by Colo- 


'rado, south by Arizona, and west by 


ere 


‘lakes are of salt water. 


Nevada, has an extreme length of 
325 miles, by a mean breadth of 300 
miles. Area, 93,107 square miles, or 
54,064,640 acres. U. is an immense 
basin, from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above sea 
level, surrounded by mountains, which 
at some points reach the altitude of 
8,000 to 10,000 feet. Excepting the 
Green and Grand Rivers, head branches 
of- the Colorado, and the Humboldt, 
which empties into a lake in Nevada, 
its rivers empty into the Great Salt 
Lake, in the northern centre of the state, 
and similar salt lakes or inland seas. 
This great valley, which includes the 
greater part of Nevada, is formed by a 
branch of the Rocky Mountains on the 
east, and the Sierra Nevada on the west. 
The principal mountains lying within 
the state are the Humboldt range, 6,600 
feet high, in the west, and the Wahsatch, 
in the south, 12,000 feet. There are nu- 
merous lakes, usually without outlet, 
except into each other. Many of these 
The main lacus- 
tral feature of U., the Great Salt Lake, 
at an elevation of 4,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, has a length of 70 miles, 
with a width of 30, and occupies an area 
of 2,100 square miles. Its surface is 
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dotted with nine islands, the largest of 
which is 16 miles in length. The waters 
of this lake (first explored and described 
by Fremont in 1843) are so salt that no 
living creature is found to exist in them. 
The lands of the ‘‘Great Basin,” west of 
the Wahsatch Mountains, are for the: 
major part sterile for lack of irrigation; 
on the other hand, the region east of the 
Wahsatch posesses a better soil, and is 
eminently fitted both for pasturage and 
for cereal crop raising. 

The timbered lands of U. take up 
about 2,000,000 acres, and are princi- 
pally found on the mountain slopes, 
along with extensive coppices in the 
river bottoms. U. is rich in its miner- 
alogical features. Gold, silver, iron (red 
hematite), copper, zinc, lead, coal, salt, 
sulphur, alum, and borax being exten- 
sively found, together with varieties of 
building stone. The precious metals, 
particularly silver, are widely distrib- 
uted over the south-west portion of the 
state, and appear to form out-lying lodes 
of the White Pine deposits of Nevada. 
Rock salt constitutes a stratific feature 
in many parts of the Wahsatch range; 
extensive coal measures underlie Sum- 
mit and San Pete counties, and sulphur 
largely exists in Millard county. The 
cereals grown in U. comprise wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, and buckwheat. Flax, 
hemp, and cotton also furnish consider- 
able yields; fruit culture is much attend- 
ed to, and cattle-rearing and wool-grow- 
ing are important items of the state’s 
industry. U. is politically divided into 
2t counties, of which the principal cen- 
tres are Salt Lake City (the capital), 
Brigham City, Ogden City, Provo, Fill- 
more, Manti, and Celu City. Education is 
provided for bythe establishment of com- 
mon schools, with the higher branches 
of learning finding pabulum in the 
University of the State of Deseret (as it 
is called), and in seminaries of a supe- 
rior grade. 

U., prior to 1848, consisted of an al- 
most absolutely unknown tract forming 
part of the ‘‘Great Basin of North Amer- 
ica,’ and including within its limits 
what now forms portions of the states of 
Colorado and Nevada. In the year 
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above stated occurred the Mormon 
immigration from Nauvoo, Ill., to the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake, where 
they founded Salt Lake City, and, in 
the year following, organized their set- 
tlement into a constituted community 

- under the name of the State of Deseret, 
a proceeding which Congress refused to 
recognize, though it became by the latter 
body organized and admitted as a terri- 
tory of the Union, Sept. 9, 1850. It was 
admitted as a state Jan. 4, 1896. 


Valparaiso (valil-pah-ri’z0). [Sp., “Val- 
ley of Paradise.”’] A picturesquely sit- 
uated and prosperous city and seaport 
of Chili, and the most important com- 
mercial emporium on the western coast 
of South America, on a bay of same name, 
on the Pacific, 90 miles west north- 
west of Santiago. It suffered much from 
bombardment by the Spanish fleet dur- 
ing the war between Spain and Chili in 
1866. Pop., 143,022. 


Vancouver’s Island (van-koov'tirz), ly- 
ing off the north-west coast of America, 
and separated from the mainland of 
British Columbia by the Gulf of Georgia, 
and from the state of Washington by the 
Strait of Fuca, has an area of 13,000 
square miles, with a generally mountain- 
ous and rocky surface, for the most part 
densely wooded, with fertile tracts yield- 
ing cereals, fruits, and vegetables. Gold 
is found in yearly-increasing quantities, 
and coal is abundant. This island was 
discovered by Captain Vancouver of the 
English navy, in 1772, and its possession 
was secured to Great Britain in 1846. 
After being leased to the Hudson Bay 
Company for a term of years, V. J. was 
united to British Columbia in 1849. 
Capital, Victoria. 


Vandals (vdn’ddlz). A ferocious race, 
who are believed to have come originally 
from Scandinavia. They seem to have 
differed only in name from the Goths, 
whose language they spoke. They set- 
tled in the north of Germany, between 
the Elbe and the Vistula. During the 
4th and sth centuries they became very 
powerful ; and, under Genseric, their 
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king, overran Spain, Gaul, and Italy. 
They subsequently established them- 
selves in Africa; but were eventually 
subdued by Belisarius, the celebrated 
Roman general in the reign of Justinian, 
who took their king, Gelimer, prisoner, 
and carried him to Constantinople in 
triumph. 


Varangians, The (vd-rdn’jeanz) were 
the Norse vikings, who, in the gth cen- 
tury, laid the foundations of the Russian 
Empire. Many of them entered the ser- 
vice of the Byzantine emperors, and in 
the days of the Comneni the V. regularly 
formed the imperial bodyguard at Con- 
stantinople. The V. at Constantinople 
were largely recruited by Anglo-Saxons 
and Danes from England after the Nor- 
man Conquest. 


Venezuela (vén'e-zwe’lah). [It., “Little 
Venice.’’] A South American republic, 
occupying the extreme north-central 
portion of that continent. On the north 
it is bounded by the Caribbean Sea, east 
by British Guiana, south by Brazil, and 
west by the United States of Colombia. 
Area, 368,235 square miles. Length, 
from east to west, 750 miles; mean 
breadth, 550 miles; extent of coast line, 
1,584 miles. The entire country is 
drained by the Orinoco and its numer- 
ous tributaries, with the exception of the 
tract of seaboard lying north of the Ven- 
ezuelan Andes. The southern and south- 
eastern sections are very generally moun- 
tainous and densely wooded, with the 
Parima chain extending nearly the whole 
length of the Brazilian frontier. The 
coast line is very irregular, and presents 
some entensive indentations, such as the 
gulfs of Paria, Triste, and Venezuela, the 
latter opening into the great inland sea 
called the Lake of Maracaibo. The north- 
eastern angle of the state is taken up by 
the delta of the Oronoco, a low-lying, 
swampy region. V. has a soil of exceed- 
ing fertility, producing cocoa(the finest in 
the world), coffee, sugar, indigo, cotton, 
and tobacco. Among the forest trees 
are mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, 
black and white ebony, caoutchouc, fus- 
tic, and logwood. There are also large 
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tracts covered by the cinchona or Peru- 
vian-bark tree. 

V. is divided into 13 states, and has 
for its chief towns and cities Caracas 
(the capital), Maracaibo, Ciudad, Boli- 
var, Peurto Cabello, and Laguayra. The 
government (based upon a constitu- 
tion adopted in 1830, and modified and 
extended in 1863) is copied from that of 
the United States. The Roman Catho- 
lic is the state religion, and toleration is 
extended to all others. 

This country was first discovered by 
Columbus in 1498. Ojeda and Vespucci, 
following him the next year, gave it its 
present name from their having met 
with a Carib village built on piles near 
Lake Maracaibo. The Spaniards founded 
their first settlement at Cumana in 1520, 
and thenceforward remained in posses- 
sion until 1811-13, when the Venezue- 
lans joined the other Hispafio-American 
peoples in declaring for independence, 
. and consequently joined the Colombian 
Confederation. On the dissolution of 
the latter in 1831, V. became a self- 
elected independent republic, and has 
since remained so, despite intestinal po- 
litical commotions, which, in the true 
Hispafio-American fashion, have been 
of almost yearly occurrence, culminating 
in 1870 in a civil war of some dimensions, 
originating in rival claims to the presi- 
dency. Between 1860-70, it has been 
proved by statistics that not fewer than 
60,000 persons have perished in factious 
emetutes and insurrectionary outbreaks. 
Claims made by Great Britain, extend- 
ing the territory of British Guiana into 
districts claimed to belong to V., pro- 
duced an international question between 
the two countries, in which the United 
States supported V. on the basis of the 
Monroe Doctrine. YV. is in an almost 
constant state of revolution. 


Venice (vén’'is). [It., Venezia.] A fa- 
mous city of the whilom Republic of 
Venice, at the head of the Adriatic Sea, 
70 miles west of Trieste. This city is of 
unique construction, being built upon 
wooden piles resting upon a series of 80 
small islets separated from one another 
by canals, and divided from the main 
waters of the Adriatic by the Littorale, 
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a kind of sandy causeway connecting by 
a viaduct with the mainland. The canals 
between the islands are spanned by 
450 bridges, and form, so to speak, the 
public thoroughfares traversed by means 
of gondolas. The Grand Canal, consti- 
tuting the great dividing artery of this 
labyrinthine water-system, is crossed by 
the Rialto, the finest of Venetian bridges, 
consisting of a single arch, and with its 
upper surface divided by two ranges of 
shops into three narrow parallel streets. 
The chief architectural features of V. 
are concentrated in and around the great 
square of St. Mark, which contains the 
cathedral of that name and the fine old 
palace of the doges. The churches of 
V. are replete with works of pictorial 
arts of inestimable value, the production 
of the great painters of the Venetian 
school. The great library, with its mu- 
seum and cabinet of objects of virtu, is 
one of the finest in Europe. The naval 
dockyardand arsenalare also noteworthy 
objects. V.is the centre of a considera- 
ble foreign commerce, and is largely en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of jewelry, 
silk, velvet stuffs, porcelain, glass, etc. 
This city dates its foundation from 421, 
when it arose from the sea to serve as an 
asylum for those whom the irruption of 
the Huns under Attila had driven from 
the mainland. In 697 it was constituted 
an independent state, under an elective 
prince who assumed the title of Doge, or 
duke, and to whom despotic powers 
were for a long time delegated, that is to 
say, until the appropriation of the execu- 
tive authority by the Council of Ten, a 
body of senators of oligarchical origin. 
V. was at its zenith of pride, power, and 
prosperity during the 13th century, 
being then the foremost naval and com- 
mercial state in Europe. Her rivalry 
with Genoa, however, and wars with the 
Turks resulting in the loss of her Levan- 
tine colonies, gradually lowered her pres- 
tige and weakened her potency, so much 
so that after the Portugese discovery of 
the ocean route to India round the Cape 
of Good Hope, she ceased to be longer 
the mistress of the sea, and declined 
slowly but surely into a condition of 
decadence. Napoleon I. gave the finish- 
ing blow to her fall by his creation of the 
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Cisalpine Republic and the absorption 
of V. into his newly-created Italian 
kingdom. At the peace of 1815, V. was 
ceded to Austria, and was held by the 
latter until her surrender of the Venetian 
province to Italy after the Prusso- 
Austrian war of 1866. 


Vermont (viir-médnt’). [A corruption 
of Fr. verd mont, green mountain.] A 
north-eastern and New England state 
of the American Union, bounded north 
by Canada, east by New Hampshire, 
south by Massachusetts, and west by 
New York. Area, 10,212 square miles, 
or 6,535,080 acres. 

The surface of the state is generally 
of an elevated character, rising from up- 
land plateaux in the centre to form the 
Green Mountains, a range which bifur- 
cates about the centre of the state, its 
left fork sending out ramifications into 
Canada. These mountains exhibit a 
congeries of roundish hills, ranging from 
2,000 to 2,500 feet in height, and covered 
with vegetation to their very summits 
—thus giving name to the state. Fertile 
valleys and plains alternate with the 
hills in diversifying the scenic aspect of 
the state, and form the water channels 
of numerous rivers and streams. Chief 
of the former is the Connecticut—form- 
ing the line of demarkation between 
V. and New Hampshire—with its feed- 
ers, the Passumpsic, Queechy, White, 
Black, and Deerfield Rivers. All these 
flow east of the Green Mountains. West 
of that chain are the Missisquoi, La- 
moille, and Winooski—all emptying into 
Lake Champlain. The last-named body 
of water separates the north-western 
corner of the state from that of New 
York, and has on its eastern banks, 
Burlington, a port which carries on an 
extensive commerce with Canada. 

Hematite iron, argentiferous lead, 
manganese, pyrites of copper, and sey- 
eral kinds of clays, marbles, and building 
stones, are found in quantities more or 
less large and diffused. Mining, however, 
has not yet been entered upon to any 
noticeable extent. The soil of V. is of a 
loamy nature, sufficiently rich for most 
purposes of agriculture, and-the moun- 
tain slopes constitute pasture lands of 
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an admirable kind. Heavy timber is 
abundant, and the lumber business one 


which is, accordingly, a prominent fea- _ 


ture in the industrial economy of the 
state. Fish are plentiful in many of the 
lakes and streams, although the falling 
off in the stock of salmon has induced 
recent efforts to be made for its rehabili- 
tation by means of pisciculture. The 
manufacturing interests of V. embrace 
slate- and marble-cutting and polishing, 
iron-smelting, and the making of earthen- 
ware and porcelain. Besides these, tex- 
tile fabrics are also manufactured to a 
considerable extent, as also steam en- 
gines and other machinery, agricultural 
implements, leather goods, etc. 

V. is politically divided into 14 coun- 
ties, in which the chief centres of trade 
and population are Montpelter (the state 
capital), Burlington, St. Johnsbury, 
Brattleboro, Woodstock, Windsor, Rut- 
land, Middlebury, St. Albans, and Man- 
chester. Education in its highest 
branches is provided for in the University 
of V., Middlebury and Norwich Colleges, 
and by other seminaries of a private 
character. 

V. was discovered and partially ex- 
plored by Champlain, in 1609, and re- 
ceived its first arrival of settlers at Brat- 
tleboro in 1724. Jurisdiction over it 
came in course of years tobe claimed both 
by New Hampshire and New York, and 
led, after a decision of the British Crown 


in favor of the latter state, to a border ~ 


warfare between the Vermonters and 
the New York authorities. V. joined the 
other colonies in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, but did not succeed in being 
admitted into the Union as a state until 
1791, when she freed herself from the 
trammels imposed by her New York 
connection by payment of a money 
indemnity. 


Versailles (vdr-saz’). A city of France, 
capital of department of Seine-et-Oise 
tt miles south-west of Paris. Here is 
the most magnificent of French palaces, 


built by Louis XIV., and the residence . 


of the court from 1672 till 1789. It be- 
came in 1871 the provisory seat of gov- 
ernment of the French Republic. Pop., 
44,021. 
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Vestals (vés’tdlz). [L. Vestales.] Cer- 
tain virgins consecrated at Rome to the 
service of the goddess Vesta; and to 
whom was committed the care of the 
vestal fire, which was to be kept perpet- 
ually burning upon her altar. Their 
period of service was 30 years; during 
the first ten they were engaged in learning 
their mysterious duties, during the next 
ten in performing them, and during the 
last ten in teaching them to others. 
After this was expired they might return 
to the world, and even enter the mar- 
riage state; but few availed themselves 
of this privilege. They had several 
privileges; but when a vestal was con- 
victed of unchastity, she was led to the 
Campus Sceleratus, and stripped of her 
habit solemnly by the pontiff. She was 
then put alive into a pit, with a lighted 
lamp, a little water and milk, and, thus 
covered up, was left to die. 


Vesuvius, Mount (ve-soo’ve-tis). <A fa- 
mous volcano of South Italy, six miles 
Its base commands a 
circuit of 30 miles; its height is 3,949 
feet above sea level; and its crater, 350 
feet in depth, has a circumference of two 
miles at its outer place, with a level plain 
at the bottom a half mile in diameter. 


It towers above a smiling pastoral coun- 


try dotted with towns and vineyards, 
and which has time after time been the 
scene of its devasting eruptions. The 
earliest known of the latter occurred 
in 79 A. D., when the cities of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiz were over- 


- whelmed beneath the floods of lava it 


disgorged. The most remarkable of 
later eruptions have been those of 1036, 
1779, 1822, 1839, 1855, and 1872. On 
the last-named occasion the volcano con- 
tinued for some days in a state of ebul- 
lition, and during its continuance made 
considerable ravages upon immediately 
surrounding life and property. 


Vienna (ve-%n'nah), [Ger., Wien], a 
magnificent city of Central Europe, cap- 
ital of the Austrian Empire, and of the 
province of Lower Austria, is seated on 
the Danube. It consists of an old anda 
new city, the whole being 20 miles in 
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circumference. The old is the court 
quarter, and contains the superb cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen—with a spire 453 
feet high, one of the loftiest in Europe 
—besides the imperial and archiducal 
palaces, and the principal public build- 
ings. The public parks and promenades 
of V. are exceptionally fine, most par- 
ticularly the one called the Prater. This 
city possesses many and important man- 
ufacturies, and carries on an extensive 
commerce, via the Danube, with the 
East. V., after having been a fortified 
place of importance under the Romans, 
passed into the possession of the Huns 
and Goths, and in 791 was annexed to 
the empire of Charlemagne. It with- 
stood a long siege by the Turks in 1683, 
and in 1805 and 1809 was occupied by 
the French; it is also the place where 
was assembled in 1814-15 that grand 
conference of powers for the settlement 
of the affairs of Europe, known in his- 
tory as the Congress of Vienna. Pop., 
1,662,269. 


Vikings (vik’ings). [Prop. Vzkingr.] 
The name given to certain Scandinavian 
pirates, who infested the European seas 
during the 8th, 9th, and roth centuries. 
By some they are said to have been the 
sons of kings, who betook themselves 
to piracy as a means of distinguishing 
themselves; by others, the word is de- 
rived more probably from the Scandi- 
navian vik, a bay, the V. being men who 
lurked in bays and fiords, and issued 
from thence to plunder. 


Virginia ‘viir-jin’e-ah), an eastern state 
of the American Republic, is bounded 
north and north-east by Maryland and 
the Chesapeake Bay, east by the At- 
lantic, south by North Carolina and 
Tennessee, and west by Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Extreme length, from 
east to west, 425 miles; breadth, 280 
miles; area, 40,904 square miles, or 23,- 
gos,280 acres. This state presents the 
form of an obtuse-angled irregular tri 
angle, and has an outlying section of 
territory, forming a long and narrow 
peninsula, separated from its main body 
by the broad estuary of Chesapeake Bay. 
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This tract, known as the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, is low-lying, indented by 
numerous small creeks and lagoons, and, 
on the Atlantic side, fringed with a con- 
catenation of small reefs, islets, and 
sand-bars. The eastern part of V. is 
undulating and even hilly, and the south- 
eastern rolling and swampy in surface. 
Advancing westward, the Blue Ridge 
of the Alleghany chain of mountains 
intersects the state in a direction from 
south-west to north-east, and has be- 
tween it and the main range the fertile 
valley of the Shenandoah. The western 
frontier, or that impinging upon West 
Virginia, is constituted by the main 
Alleghanian range aforesaid, with par- 
allel ridges running south-west in the 
direction of Tennessee. The extreme 
south-west border meets the Cumber- 
land Mountains, which divide V. from 
Kentucky. The state is, in general, one 
of high fertility, more particularly in the 
Valley of Virginia, as the watershed be- 
tween the James and Shenandoah Riv- 
ers is named. The more mountainous 
parts of the state are celebrated both for 
their picturesque alpine scenery, and for 
their natural phenomena and curiosties. 

V. is one of the best watered states in 
the Union, having quite a network of 
noble rivers, of which the principal emp- 
tying into Chesapeake Bay are, besides 
the Potomac (on the Maryland frontier) 
with its affluent the Shenandoah, the 
Rappahannock, York, James, Appomat- 
tox, and Rapidan; into Albemarle Sound, 
N. C., the Blackwater, Nottoway, Me- 
herrin, Dan, and Staunton; while the 
south-west angle of the state is drained 
by the Clinch and Holston branches of 
the Tennessee. 

The climate of V., though malarious 
in the coast lands, is, on the whole, 
highly healthful and invigorating. Ex- 
tending from west to south beyond the 
Blue Ridge, V. is rich in gold, copper, 
lead, iron, and coal. The area of the 
carboniferous field is estimated at 225 
square miles. Gypsum, salt, various 
clays and marbles, with soapstone and 
sulphur, are also found in quantities. 
The agricultural districts of V. are 
those which belong to the basins of 
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the chief rivers; the soil of the tide- 
water region, being light and sandy, 
is devoted chiefly to the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables; while on the other 
hand the more mountainous tracts re- 
main comparatively untilled. The man- 
ufactures carried on by Virginian enter- 
prise include textile fabrics, pig- and 
rolled-iron, steam engines, machinery, 
agricultural implements, leather, etc. 
The fisheries (especially those of oysters) 
form a prominent source of wealth, and 
cotton-growing has become an object of 
industry to some noticeable extent. 

The political divisions of the state 
embrace 100 counties, two of which oc- 
cupy the eastern shore. Richmond is 
the state capital; other leading cities 
and towns are Petersburg, Norfolk, Win- 
chester, Portsmouth, Lexington, Fred- 
ericksburg, Lynchburg, and Staunton. 

Prior to the Civil War, V. possessed 
not fewer than 17 colleges and high-class 
seminaries of education, the principal of 
which were the University of V., and 
William and Mary, Hampden-Sidney, 
and Washington-Lee Colleges. A sys- 
tem for the introduction of free public 
schools was organized in 1870, under 
the supervision of a Board of Education; 
and Normal Schools have been estab- 
lished when practicable. 

V., or The Otd Dominion, was the 
earliest settled of the English American 
colonies. In 1607, the London Company 
of merchant adventurers established a 
plantation on the James River, which, 
being territorially extended by royal 
charter, became in course of time the 
nucleus of a large and prosperous colony, 
carrying on an extensive trade with the 
mother country. Numbers of immi- 
grants of gentle blood, and even patri- 
cian stock, made for themselves homes 
in V., and became the ancestors of the 
historically famous F. F. V.’s (First 
Families of Virginia). Loyal and conser- 
vative, the Virginians resisted alike 
political change and religious innovation, 
and lived like grand setgneurs on their 
vast estates. In 1619, the House of 
Burgesses was established, and this leg- 
islative council existed until the Revo- 
lution. In 1675 broke out Bacon’s 
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Rebellion, an insurgent rising principally 
brought about by illegal exaction of 
taxes by Governor Berkeley, and in 1698 
Williamsburg was founded and made the 
capital. V. joined the other colonies in 
opposing the Stamp Act of 1764~5, and 
also resisted in 1769 the importation of 
taxed goods, and on her soil occurred 
the surrender of Cornwallis in 1781, 
which closed the war of independence 
in favor of the United States—the dec- 
laration of which independence had 
been in 1776 the work of Virginia dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress. From 
this time until the epoch of the War of 
Secession (1861), V. became, politically 
speaking, the leading state of the Union 
—the ‘‘Mother of Presidents’’—not fewer 
than seven of her sons filling the chief 
magistracy of the Republic. On April 
17, 1861, she passed an ordinance of Se- 
cession from the Union; witnessed alike 
the opening and the closing battles of 
the four-years’ sanguinary strife which 
followed; and bore more heavily than 
any other of the recalcitrant states the 
brunt ofits burden. The Constitution of 
the state was reconstructed in 1868, and 
the 14th and 15th Amendments ratified ; 
and V., consequently, was readmitted to 
representation in the Federal Congress 
in 1870. 


Visigoths, The (viz’1-goths), or WEsT- 
ERN GOTHS, were the descendants of 
that branch of the Gothic race estab- 
lished by Aurelian in Dacia (270). The 
descendants of the other branch of the 
race, which remained in Southern Russia, 
were called Ostrogoths (Eastern Goths). 
On the death of Theodosius, the V., un- 
der Alaric, overran Greece (396) and 
Italy (400). After Alaric’s death (410) 
they established a kingdom at Tou- 
louse (418) which eventually comprised 
the whole of Gaul south of the Loire and 
west of the Rhone, as well as Provence 
and the greater part of Spain. With the 
defeat and death of Alaric II. by Clovis, 
on the field of Vouglé (or Vouillé, or 
Voclad) near Poitiers (507), the kingdom 
of Toulouse came to an end, and the 
V. abandoned to the conqueror all their 
territories north of the Pyrenees, with 
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the exception of a small tract of country 
in Gaul, including the cities of Carcas- 
sone, Narbonne, and Nimes. 


Volga (vdl’gah), or Wouca, a great 
river of Eastern Europe, takes its rise 
in Lake Seligher, near the Valdai Moun- 
tains, in the Russian government of 
Novgorod, and, taking a winding course 
east and south, finally empties into the 


.Caspian Sea by a delta of some 7o 


mouths, after a total flow of 2,400 miles, 
during which it drains an area estimated 
at 397,000 geographical square miles. 
It abounds with fish, and is frozen over 
during winter. In times of flood, it is 
navigable for vessels of considerable size 
as high up as Tver. On its banks are the 
cities of Kostroma, Simbirsk, Saratov, 
Tsaritisin, and Astrakhan. 


Wales [W. Cymry; L. Cambria; Fr. 
Galles}, a principality of Great Britain, 
forming the west-central portion of Eng- 
land, is bound on the north by the Irish 
Sea, east by the English counties of 
Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Mon- 
mouth, south by the Bristol Channel, 
and west by that of St. George’s. Area, 
7,425 square miles. It is divided into 
North Wales, embracing the counties of 
Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, 
Merioneth, and Montgomery; and South 
Wales, containing the counties of Brecon, 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Pem- 
broke, and Radnor. W. is a mountain- 
ous and picturesque country—its north- 
ern division especially so. 

Agriculture is largely carried on, 
though not so much so as stock-feeding. 
In minerals, W. is very rich, abounding 
in mines of coal, iron, copper, and lead, 
and with great quarries of the finest 
slate and marble. Woolen goods, flan- 
nels, cotton stuffs, and metallic wares 
constitute the chief items of manufac- 
turing industry. 

Chief cities and towns in North W.: 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Wrexham, Holy- 
well, and Holyhead; in South W.: Aber- 
ystwith, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Swan- 
sea, and Merthyr-Tydvil. The Welsh 
are a brave and industrious race of 
people; passionately attached to their 
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country, and retaining their own distinct 
language, together with customs and 
traditions of unknown antiquity. They 
are great lovers of music and literature, 
and possess intense family pride. 

W. was the last home of the Druids, 
and was ruled by her own native princes 
until the subjugation of the country by 
Edward I. of England in 1282. His son, 
afterwards Edward II., was born in W., 
and thereupon took the title of Prince 
of Wales, a designation ever since borne 

‘by the heir-apparent ‘to the English 
crown. Inthe reign of Henry VIII., the 
government and laws were assimilated 
with those of the kingdom at large. 


Walloons, The (wél-loonz’) are the 
inhabitants of the south-eastern division 
of Belgium, their country comprising the 
provinces of Hainault, Namur, Liége, 
and Luxemburg, with part of Brabant. 
The W. are Romanized Gauls, lineal 
representatives of the ancient Belge, 
distinguished from their Flemish (Teu- 
tonic) neighbors by their Romance lan- 
guage, their stronger physique, and 
their darker complexion. The Walloon 
language, however, a strongly marked 
dialect of Northern France (the Langue 
d’Oil), is now merely a provincial patots, 
French being the written standard and 
official language of the whole kingdom. 


Wash’ington, a city, capital of the 
Federal District of Columbia, and legis- 
lative metropolis of the American Union, 
lies on the left bank of the Potomac, 39 
miles south-west of Baltimore. It occu- 
pies a commanding natural position, and 
is well and handsomely laid out, so much 
so, indeed, as to have received the sobrt- 
quet of ‘“‘The City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances.’’ As the National capital, W. 
contains among its public buildings the 
various edifices appropriated to the ad- 
ministrative departments of state, as 
well as the Capitol, a magnificent struc- 
ture, covering three and one-half acres, 
devoted to the sittings of the United 
States Congress, and the White House— 
as the name of the President’s official 
residence is called; the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, the National observatory, Treasury 
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buildings, Patent Office, etc. This city, 
founded in 1790, became the seat of the 
Federal government ten years later. 

WASHINGTON, a state of the American 
Republic, occupying its extreme north- 
western angle, is bounded north by Brit- 
ish Columbia, east by Idaho, south by 
Oregon, and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
From east to west it presents a maxi- 
mum length of 345 miles, by a breadth 
of 230 miles; coast line about 250 miles. 
Area, 69,994 square miles, or 44,769,100 
acres. The north-western corner of W. 
is indented by the waters of Admiralty 
Inlet and the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
and its coast further south presents the 
indentation of the Pacific called Gray's 
Harbor, and still more south, Shoal- 
water Bay and the estuary of the Colum- 
bia River. 

Inland, W. is intersected through the 
western half of its surface, from north 
to south, by the Cascade Mountains, the 
highest peak of which; Mount St. Helen’s, 
attains an altitude of 13,340 feet. Other 
mountain groups are also met with 
towards the west of the state, particularly 
a chain which, skirting the coast, culmi- 
nates in Mount Olympus. The eastern 
section of W. is very generally level, 
constituting the major part of the Great 
Plain of the Columbia, which last-named 
river is the principal stream of the state, 
formingits almost entire southern bound- 
ary, and meandering through its centre 
as far as British America, the Lewis 
Fork, Spokane, and Yakima, being its 
chief tributaries. Other noticeable 
streams are the Skokomish, Skayit, and 
Chehalis Rivers—all draining valleys of 
the highest fertility. The country 
drained by Hood’s Canal and Puget 
Sound, lying to the west and north-west 
of the Cascades, has a soil of exceptional 
depth and productiveness. The forests, 
too, in this region, yield abundance of the 
best-grown timber in the world, supply- 
ing immense exports of lumber to the 
Pacific Islands and Eastern Asia, as well 
as more than adequately filling up the 
home demand. The mineralogical re- 
sources of W. are but partially known; 
coal, however, has been found in large 
quantities in the country west of the Cas- 
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cades, and is being annually exported for 
the Californian market. Gold, also, is 
found in extensive water-deposits and 
placer-diggings near the coast, and along 
the southern watershed. 

W. contains 34 counties, with Olym- 
pia, its capital, seated on Puget Sound. 
Other populous and important places are 
Seattle, Port Townsend, Whatcom, Steil- 
acoom, Vancouver, Walla-Walla, Cas- 
cade City, and Pacific City. Education 
is making rapid advances since the es- 
tablishment, in 1862, of a university at 
Seattle, and a later development of the 
common school system. W. was organ- 
ized as a territory March 2, 1853, and 
admitted as a state, under Act of Con- 
gress, approved Feb. 22, 1889. 


Waterloo (waw-tur-lco’). A village of 
Belgium, province South Brabant, nine 
miles south south-east of Brussels, mem- 
orable for the decisive victory of June 
18, 1815, in which Napoleon, with 69,000 


» men, attacked a combined army of 


89,000 English, Dutch, Belgian, and 
Hanoverian troops; a dreadful slaughter 
continued until four o’clock, when two 
Prussian corps of 30,000 and 40,000, 


_under Bulow and Blucher, successively 


arrived, and, turning his right wing, the 
whole army fled in confusion at half 
past nine o’clock. 


Weimar (v7’mahr). A manufacturing 
city of Germany, capital of grand duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar, on the Ilm, 52 miles 
south-west of Leipzig. It has long borne 
a reputation as the literary social centre 
of Germany, and the former residence 
of Géthe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and 
a host of lesser writers of mark. Pop., 


14,794. 


West Indies, The (-i’diz). The col- 
lective designation of the great Ameri- 
can Archipelago, extending between the 
north and south continents, and sepa- 
rating the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea from the Atlantic Ocean. They com- 
prise altogether nearly 1,000 islands, di- 
vided into the Bahama, Greater Antilles, 
and Lesser Antilles, and Cartbbee groups, 
the latter subdivided into the Leeward 
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Islands and Windward Islands. The 
principal West India islands are noted 
under their special names in other parts 
of this work. 


West Virginia (vtir-jin’e-ah), an east- 
ern state of the American Union, bound- 
ed north by Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
north-east by Maryland, east and south 
by Virginia, and west by Kentucky and 
Ohio, from which latter state it is sepa- 
rated by the Ohio River. The entire 
eastern region of W. V. is traversed in 
a direction from south-west to north- 
east by parallel ridges of the main chain 
of the Alleghanies. More to the west- 
ward, the surface of the country presents 
a more champaign appearance, with a 
well-timbered and highly fertile soil, 
drained by the Kanawha, Guyandotte, 
Elk, Monongahela, and other rivers, all 
affluents of the Ohio. 

In minerals, W. V. is preéminently 
rich, her coal fields alone absorbing one- 
thirteenth of the entire carboniferous 
area of the United States. Iron is not 
less plentiful, and petroleum, asphaltum, 
and salt, with antimony, alum, lime- 
stone, and various clays, are largely 
found and worked. The climate is 
equable and generally. healthful, and 
exercises a favorable influence over open- 
air industry. The boiling of salt and 
smelting of iron constitute the two lead- 
ing manufactures of raw material; hard- 
ware, agricultural implements, leather, 
glass, tobacco, oil, and woolen stuffs 
are also objects of considerable mechani- 
cal industry. 

The political divisions of the state em- 
brace 54 counties, of which the chief 
cities and towns are Wheeling (state 
capital), Parkersburg, Martinsburg, 
Lewisburg, Barboursville, Buckhannon, 
and Clarksburg. Education is amply 
provided for by the establishment of W. 
V. University for the teaching of the 
higher branches, and by normal schools; 
besides which the free school system has 
been successfully introduced. 

This state, prior to 1861, formed an 
integral portion of Virginia proper, but 
in that year the people of the section 
lying north-west of the Alleghanies, loyal 
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to the Union cause, held themselves 
aloof from the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy, and at a convention held at 
Wheeling, May 13, organized their body 
politic into a distinct community, in- 
vested by act of Congress with the sta- 
tus of federal membership among the 
powers of the Union, Dec. 31, 1862. On 
the 26th of March following, a new state 
- constitution was adopted, which was 
amended in 1872. 


White Mountains, The, an alpine 
chain of New England, extend from 
Mount Katahdin, near the sources of 
the Aroostook River, in Maine, in a direc- 
tion west by south across New Hamp- 
shire, where it forms upwards of 20 bold 
peaks, culminating in Mount Washing- 
ton. This region is renowned for the 
wild and picturesque grandeur of its 
scenery, amidst which rise the head 
waters of the Connecticut, Androscog- 
gin, and Merrimac Rivers. The W. M. 
are an extreme offshoot of the great 
Appalachian system. 


White Sea, The. [Russ. Beloi-More.] 
A great arm of the Arctic Ocean, ex- 
tending in an irregular form into the 
Russian dominions. It has a width of 
100 miles at its mouth between Capes 
Sviatoi and Kunin, and after narrowing 
further inland, again widens out into the 
Gulfs of Onega and Archangel. It has 
an extent of coast line of over 1,000 miles, 
and occupies a water surface of 47,000 
square miles. It receives the Dwina and 
Onega Rivers, and has a maximum depth 
of 1,133 feet. Its waters are much ob- 
structed by ice, if not indeed at times 
frozen over, during three-fourths of the 
year. 


Wisconsin (wis-kdn’sin), a north-cen- 
tral state of the American Union, is 
bounded north by Lake Superior, north- 
east by Michigan, east by Lake Michi- 
gan, south by Illinois, and west by Iowa 
and Minnesota. It has a mean length 
of 260 miles, and a maximum breadth 
of 215. Land area, 53,924 square miles, 
or 34,511,360 acres. W. lies at a consid- 
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erable altitude above sea level, and con- 
sists for the most part of an upland 
plateau, the surface of which is undulat- 
ing and very generally diversified. Nu- 
merous local eminences called mounds 
are interspersed over the state, and the 
Lake Michigan coast line is in many parts 
characterized by lofty escarped cliffs, 
even as on the west side the banks of 
the Mississippi form a series of high and 
picturesque bluffs. 

A group of islands known as The 
Apostles lie off the extreme north point 
of the state in Lake Superior, and the 
great estuary of Green Bay, running far 
inland, gives formation to a long, narrow 
peninsula between its waters and those 
of Lake Michigan. The river system of 
W. has three outlets—those of Lake Su- 
perior, Green Bay, and the Mississippi, 
which latter stream forms the entire 
south-west frontier, widening at one 
point into the large watery expanse 
called Lake Pepin. Lake Superior re- 
ceives the St. Louis, Burnt Wood, and 
Montreal Rivers; Green Bay, the Me- 
nomonee, Peshtego, Oconto, and Fox; 
while into the Mississippi empty the St. 
Croix, Chippewa, Black, Wisconsin, and 
Rock Rivers. The chief interior lakes 
are those of Winnebago, Horicon, and 
Court Oreilles, and smaller sheets of 
water stud a great part of the surface. 
The climate is healthful, with cold win- 
ters and brief but very warm summers. 
Mean annual rainfall, 31 inches. Exten- 
sive deposits of copper and iron ore are 
found. Besides these minerals, lead and 
zine are found in great quantities, to- 
gether with kaolin, plumbago, gypsum, 
and various clays. Mining consequently 
forms a prominent industry, and one of 
yearly-increasing dimensions. The soil 
of W. is of varying quality, but fertile on 
the whole, and in the northern parts 


‘of the state heavily timbered. The agri- 


cultural yield comprises the cereals, to- 
gether with flax, hemp, tobacco, pulse. 
sorghum, and all kinds of vegetables and 
of the hardier fruits. 

The political divisions of the state 
form 70 counties, and the chief places 
of wealth, trade, and population are 
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Madison (the capital), Milwaukee, Fond 
du Lac, Oshkosh, Janesville, Racine, Ke- 
nosha, La Crosse, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Watertown, and Whitewater. Independ- 
ently of the State University at Madi- 
son, and those of Galesville and of Law- 
rence, at Appleton, and the colleges of 
Beloit, Racine, and Milton, there are 
Normal Schools at Platteville and White- 
water. 

The territory now occupied within the 
limits of the state of W. was explored 
by French missionaries and traders in 
1639, and it remained under French 
jurisdiction until 1703, when it became 
annexed to the British North American 
possessions. In 1796 it reverted to the 
United States, the government of which 
latter admitted it within the limits of the 
North-west Territory, and in 1809 at- 
tached it to that of Illinois, and to Mich- 
igan in 1818. W. became independently 
territorially organized in 1836, and be- 
came a state of the Union, March 3, 1847. 


Wyoming (wi-o’ming), a state of the 
United States, is bounded north by 
Montana, east by Dakota and Nebraska, 
south by Colorado, south-west by Utah, 
and west by Idaho. Mean length, 355 
miles; breadth, 276 miles. Area, 97,883 
square miles. Its western border is oc- 
cupied by the Wind River range of the 
Rocky Mountains, culminating in Fre- 
mont Peak, 13,750 feet above sea level. 
More to the east, the Snow Mountains 
divide the Yellowstone and Big Horn 
Valleys, while turther north the Big 
Horn Mountains predominate as far as 
the valley of the Powder River, beyond 
which, and extending across the Dakota 
frontier, are the Black Hills, constituting 
the eastern foothills of the ‘‘ Rockies.” 
In the southern part of the state are the 
Medicine Bow and Red Buttes mountain 
groups, while the centre is occupied by 
the Rattlesnake chain. 

In W. are found the fountain heads 
of the three great rivers, the Columbia, 
Colorado, and Missouri. The south- 
eastern portion of the state is drained by 
the North Fork of the Platte, number- 
ing among its chief feeders the Laramie 
and Sweetwater Rivers; north-east are 


found the North and South Forks of the 
Big Cheyenne; south-west, Green River 
and its affluents; and north-west, the 
Big Horn and Yellowstone arms of the 
Missouri. In the south, and reaching 
westward as far as the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains, extends the great table-land known 
as the Laramie Plains, embracing an 
area of 30,000 square miles underlain 
with lignite. This region, though of an © 
elevated character, is well watered, and 
has a soil of a medium degree of fertility. 
The Yellowstone Valley, so noted for its 
geysers and other natural phenomena, 
constitutes the Yellowstone Park, now 
a government reservation. The Black 
Hills, and Medicine Bow, and Elk Moun- 
tains, are heavily timbered, in common 
with the Green River region. 

So far as is yet known, the soil of W. 
is not on the whole adapted to raising 
the higher classes of cereals, but the 
greater part of the grass lands are well 
suited to cattle-rearing. The minerals 
known to exist within the state limits, 
include, in addition to the lignite or 
brown coal before mentioned, iron, cop- 
per, lead, and gypsum. Gold and silver 
are also believed to be plentiful; in fact, 
gulch-mining has been already carried 
on to some extent. Building stones are 
found in great variety and abundance, 
and the entire state is dotted with min- 
eral springs—saline, chalybeate, alka- 
line, and sulphurous. 

W. contains five counties, in which 
the principal places are Cheyenne City 
(the capital), Benton, Wyoming, Green 
River City, and Fort Laramie. The area 
of W. was in the main included in the 
territory of Louisiana, acquired from 
France by the purchase of 1803. The 
western part was acquired by prior set- 
tlement, as was the case with Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Idaho. The progress 
of settlement was very slow until recent 
years, owing to the inhospitable charac- 
ter of the country along the southern 
border, now traversed by the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, and to the occupation by 
the Indians of the more fertile districts. 
The few settlers in the region were har- 
assed by the savages, and the induce- 
ments to make homes were few. With 
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the removal of the Indians, however, 
population increased rapidly. The ter- 
ritory was organized in 1868, and W. was 
admitted as a state, July 10, 1890. 


Yellowstone Park (yél’lo-stén). Under 
this appellation, an act of the United 
States Congress, passed in February, 
1872, has dedicated in perpetuity for the 
use of the American nation, a tract of 
land lying around the head waters of the 
Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, in 
the states of Wyoming and Montana, 
to serve as a national park or pleasure 
ground. This tract lies at an elevation 
of 6,000 feet above sea level, and occu- 
pies an area measuring 55 by 66 miles, 
situated at the south-western angle of 
Montana, and extending into the north- 
western part of Wyoming. Its limits 
commence at the junction of Gardner’s 
River with the Yellowstone on the north, 
and terminate south at a line drawn 
east of De Lacy’s Lake along Snake 
River to a little beyond the Little Yel- 
lowstone. The latter, along with the 
main body of the Yellowstone, inter- 
sect the new park throughout its length, 
and its western section is watered by the 
Fire Hole River and South Fork of the 
Madison—-the sources of the Missouri. 
The natural characteristics of this belt 
of country are scenic and phenomenal 
to a marvelous degree. Nature seems 
to have here displayed her most fantas- 
tically beautiful handiwork, so that in 
grandeur and picturesque effect, this 
Yellowstone region may be said to sur- 
pass even the wonderful valley of the 
Yosemite. Within comparatively mod- 
ern geological times, it has been the 
scene of the most wonderful volcanic 
activity that has ever characterized the 
North American continent, the effects of 
which remain in the ranges of mountains 
that hem in the valleys on every side, 
rising to the height of 10,000 and 12,000 
feet, and perpetually snow-covered. Be- 
sides these giants of volcanic origin, the 
entire tract is everywhere studded with 
geysers and mineral hot springs repre- 
senting the vents—or escape pipes, so 
to speak—of the remarkable manifesta- 
tations of plutonic force that once con- 
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vulsed the region around. All these 
springs are adorned with decorations 
more beautiful than human art ever con- 
ceived, and which have required thous- 
ands of years for nature’s hand to form. 
In the south-east section of the park is 
Yellowstone Lake, covering an area of 
330 square miles, and further north the 
Yellowstone River passes through mag- 
nificent cafions, after descending the 
Upper and Lower Falls—two notable 
cataracts. The climate of this region is 
one of the most healthful in the world, 
so that it is anticipated that the Yellow- 
stone National Park will form not only 
an object of wonder and admiration for 
the tourist, the artist, the pleasure seeker, 
but also serve as a sanatorium for the 
public at large. The Yellowstone coun- 
try was surveyed by an exploring party 
dispatched by the government in Sep- 
tember, 1870, under the direction of 
Prof. Hayden, and the report officially 
made thereupon had the result of Con- 
gress decreeing its conversion into a na- 
tional domain, under the exclusive con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Interior. 


York, House of (york). The name of 
a dynasty descended from the Plantag- 
enets, and which gave three kings to 
England, viz., Edward IV., Edward V., 
and Richard III. The civil strife which 
desolated that kingdom, known in his- 
tory as the Wars of the Roses, was occa- 
sioned by the rival pretensions to the 
crown of the chief of this house, as 
against the legitimate line of Lancaster. 
It became fused into the house of 
Tudor by the marriage of Henry VII. 
with Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV. 


Yorktown (ydrk’town), in Virginia, is a 
small port of entry, capital of York 
county, on York River, 70 miles east: 
south-east of Richmond. This place was 
occupied by a British force of 8,000 men, 
under Lord Cornwallis, August, 1781, 
who strongly fortified it. In the month 
following it was invested by an allied 
American-French army under Washing- 
ton, which compelled Cornwallis with 


his entire force to surrender as prisoners 
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of war. During the Civil War, Y. was 
besieged for the second time by General 
McClellan, April 5 to May 3, 1862, when 
its Confederate garrison evacuated the 
place. 


Yosemite Valley (yo-sém’e-te-), in Cali- 
fornia, Mariposa county, near the foot 
of the Sierra Nevada, forms a magnifi- 
cent basin, traversed by the Merced 
River, and hemmed in on all sides by 
sheer granite mountains from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet high. The scenery at this spot 
is of the most sublime character. 

YOSEMITE Park. The Yosemite val- 
ley in 1864 was set aside by Con- 
gress as a national park, in consequence 
of its remarkable scenic beauty, and 
handed over to the care of the state, to be 
held for all time “‘for public use, resort 
and recreation.’’ At the same time sim- 
ilar action was taken with the Mariposa 
grove of big trees, to preserve these 
giants of the vegetable world from de- 
struction. 


Zambesi (zd/m-ba’se). A great river of 
South Africa, rising in Lake Ngami, and 
traced to its source by Dr. Livingstone, 
the eminent traveler.’ It is known in 
its upper portions as the Leambye and 
the Leeba. A little below the junction 
of the two rivers, about 700 miles from 
their source, occur the Victoria Falls, 
described by Livingstone and others as 
the most stupendous in the world. The 
river falls into the Mozambique Channel, 
_ after a course of about 1,900 miles. 


Zanzibar (zdhn’ze-bahr). An island ly- 
ing off the south-eastern coast of Africa, 
in the Indian Ocean. Its length is 40 
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miles, breadth 15. Its capital, Zanzibar 
(also that of Zanguebar), is a seaport at 
its southern extremity, carrying on an 
extensive trade between Interior Africa 
and the Arabian Gulf. The American, 
French, and English governments have 
consulates there. 


Zollverein, The (¢sdl’fiir-in). [Ger. toll 
union.] The title given to a union of 
German states in 1833, formed for the 
purpose of establishing common regu- 
lations as to the customs duties. It was 
initiated by Prussia, and came into oper- 
ation Jan. 1, 1834. 


Zurich (zoo’rik). One of the most pic- 
turesque lakes of Switzerland, crescent- 
shaped, and surrounded by the cantons 
of Zurich, Schwyz, and St. Gall. The 
Strait of Rupperschwyl divides into the 
Upper and Lower lakes. Length, 23 
miles, with a breadth fluctuating be- 
tween one-half and two and one-fourth 
miles. 

ZURICH is a northern canton of the 
Swiss Republic, bounded by Aargau, 
Thurgau, Zug, Schwyz, and Schaffhau- 
sen. Area, 687 square miles. Surface 
diversified, and less mountainous than 
the majority of Swiss cantons. It is the 
most important manufacturing section 
of the republic. 

Zuricu is a flourishing manufacturing 
city, capital of above canton, at the 
north end of the lake of same name, 56 
miles north-east of Berne. Z. is the 
natal place of Gessner, Pestalozzi, and 
Lavater, and here, in 1859, a treaty was 
signed by which Austria ceded Lom- 
bardy to Italy. Pop. in 1900, 150,239. 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER. 


Biography 


Aaron (air’un). The elder brother of 
Moses, the Jewish law-giver, and first 
high priest. Died on Mount Hor, aged 
123. 

Abaka Khan (ab’a-kd kin’). Emperor 
of Persia from 1265 till 1282. He consoli- 
dated nearly the whole of Western Asia. 
Was poisoned. 


Abbas, Ben-Abdul-Mottalib, the uncle 
of Mohamet, born 566, died 652, was at 
first hostile to the Prophet, but was cap- 
tured at the battle of the well of Bedr, 
and afterwards became his zealous par- 
tisan. 


Abbas the Great, a Persian king, 
born 1557, died 1628, murdered his two 
brothers to reach the throne, but ruled 
with wisdom. 


Abbassides (ab-bas’i-dez). A race of 
Arabian Caliphs descended from Abbas, 
Mohamet’s uncle. They reigned from 
744 to 1257, the most illustrious being 
Harounil-Raschid. This period the Ma- 
hommedans regard as the golden era of 
their nation. 


Ab’dul-A’ziz. The first Turkish Sul- 
tan who visited the courts of Western 
Europe and inaugurated modern re- 
forms, born 1830, crowned 1861, was de- 
posed and died by suicide, 1867. His 
brother, Ab’ dul-Medjid Khan, who pre- 
ceded him as Sultan, was on the throne 
during the Crimean War. 


Abelard, Pierre (ah’ba-lar), a distin- 
guished French scholar and genius, born 
1070, died, 1142, was the first philosophi- 
cal critic of theology, but best known for 
his romantic liason with Heloise. 


Abraham (d/bra-ham), the progene- 
tor of the Hebrew nation, descendant of 
Shem, born 1996 B. C., in Mesapotamia, 


died at the age of 175 years, and was 
buried in the cave of Machpelah. Isaac 
and Ishmael were his sons by Sarah 
and Hagar, the latter being a slave. 


Abu Bekr (d’bu ba’ker), father-in-law 
and successor of Mahomet, born 571, 
died 634, was elected Caliph over Ah, 
son-in-law of Mahomet, and the contest 
caused a schism in the church, which 
still exists. 


Adams, John, the second President 
of the United States, born 1735, died 
July 4, 1826, a native of Massachusetts , 
elected Vice-President in 1787, re-elected 
in 1792, and succeeded George Washing- 
ton in 1797. He held the presidency but 
one term, being defeated by Thomas 
Jefferson. 


Adams, John Quincy, son of above, 
sixth President of the United States, 
born 1767, died 1848, succeeded James 
Madison as President in 1825; defeated 
by General Jackson in 1828, elected to 
House of Representatives in 1830, and 
held the seat until his death. 


Adams, Samuel, a governor of Mass- 
achusetts, born 1722, died 1803, was one 
of the popular leaders of the Revolution, 
and a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Addison, Joseph (dd’di-sun), an Eng- 
lish author, was born at Millston, in Wilt- 
shire, 1672. His fame rests upon his 
prose works—those charming and felici- 
tous essays which he contributed to the 
Tattler, Spectator, and Guardian, and 
which abound with delicate imagery, 
pure morality, and quaint and original 
humor. Of their kind, and as examples 
of pure idiomatic English composition, 
they still stand without a rival in the 


language. Died 1719. 
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Adrian, or Hadrian, Publius lius 
(a@’dre-an), a Roman Emperor, born in 
Rome, A. D. 76, succeeded Trajan, 117. 
His reign was an era of peace for the 
empire. In 117, he commenced his cel- 
ebrated tour through the Roman Em- 
pire, which was marked by various pub- 
lic works which won him the favor of the 
provincials. A. devoted himself to the 
welfare of his people, and his literary 
attainments were considerable; but he 
dishonored himself by his unnatural 
love for Antinous, and was a cruel per- 
secutor of the Jews and Christians. 
Died 138. 


Aschylus (és-ki'lus), the first of the 
three great tragic poets of Greece, born 
at Eleusis, B. C. 525, distinguished 
himself in the battles of Marathon, Sal- 
amis, and Platza. A., who was the in- 
ventor of the trilogy, is author of the 
Prometheus Bound, as well as the com- 
plete trilogy of the Oresteta—comprising 
the Agamemnon, the Choephore, and the 
Eumenides. An eagle soaring above him 
dropped a tortoise on the bald head of 
the poet, and killed him, B. C. 456. 


FEsop (é’sop), a famous Greek fabu- 
list, flourished in the 6th century B. C. 
Born a Phrygian, he was sold into slav- 
ery, but obtaining his freedom resorted 
to the court of Croesus, king of Lydia, 
where his wit and wisdom achieved him 
popularity. Sent by Croesus to Delphi, 
in Greece, he was killed there by some 
citizens whom he had offended. His 
fables, delivered by word of mouth, be- 
came universally popular, and were 
passed on in the same manner from 
generation to generation. How much 
of the original fables is preserved in the 
collections that have come down to us, 
it is impossible to tell. 


Agassiz, Louis (ag’gas-se), an emi- 
nent naturalist, was born in the canton of 
Neufchatel, Switzerland, 1807. He stud- 
ied the medical science at Zurich, Hei- 
delberg, and Munich, where he graduated 
1830. In 1832, A. was appointed pro- 
fessor of natural history in the college 
at Neufchatel. During the years 1836— 
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1845, he spent much time among the 
Alps, where he perfected his ‘glacial 
theory,’ and expressed its results in 
Etudes sur les Glaciers (1840), and Sys- 
teme Glaciere (1847). In 1846, A. ar- 
rived in the United States in the further- 
ance of his scientific researches, accepted 
in 1847 the professorship of zodlogy and 
geology at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, and became, in 1868, a non- 
resident professor at the Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. In 1865-6, Professor 
A. proceeded to Brazil on a tour of ex- 
ploration on the river Amazons, and is 
said to have discovered more than 1,800 
new species of fishes in that region. 
His other principal works are: Natural 
History of the Fresh-water Fishes of Cen- 
tral Europe (1839); Researches on Fossil 
Fishes (1832-42); Monography of Living 
and Fossil Echinodermata (1838-42); 
Outlines of Comparative Phystology(1848) ; 
Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States (of which two volumes 
only were published in 1857); A fourney 
in Brazil (1868). Died Dec. 14, 1873. 


Agnes de Meranie(dg’ez da ma’rah-ne), 
Queen of France, was married to Philip 
Augustus, 1196. The king having been 
excommunicated because he had di- 
vorced Ingelburge to marry Agnes, for- 
cibly discarded the latter. Died r2or. 


Agnes Sorel (so’rail), the mistress 
of Charles VII., King of France, born 
1407, was celebrated for her beauty, 
and still more for her patriotism. Died 
1450. 


Agricola, Cneius Julius (d-grik’o-lah), 
a Roman general, was born A. D. 40, at 
Frejus, in Gaul. He served early in 
Britain, under Suetonius Paulinus, and 
filled several high offices under the reign 
of Nero. Vespasian, whose cause he had 
espoused, sent him into Britain to reduce 
the 2zoth legion to obedience, and on 
Agricola’s return he was made a patri- 
cian, and governor of Aquitania. In the 
year 77 he became consul with Domitian, 
and in the following year he was appoint- 
ed to command in Britain. There he 
conciliated the natives, extending his 
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conquests, built a line of forts from the 
Clyde to the Forth, and defeated Galga- 
cus, the champion of Caledonian inde- 
pendence. Jealous of his successes, Do- 
mitian recalled him, defrauded him of 
the triumph which was his due, and is 
said at last to have put an end to the 
hero by poison, A. D. 93. Tacitus, the 
son-in-law of Agrippa, wrote a life 
of him which is worthy of its subject. 


Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius (al-grip’- 
pauh), a Roman commander and states- 
man, born 63 B. C., was the general, 
adviser, and friend of Augustus, who 
owed to the skill and wisdom of A. much 
of his continued success, and especially 
his victory at Actium, which gave him 
the empire of the world. Died 12 B.C. 


Agrippina, Augusta (ag-rip-pi’nah), 
the daughter of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina the elder, married her father’s 
brother, the Emperor Claudius, and 
_ afterwards poisoned him. After a life 
of almost uninterrupted crime and pro- 
fligacy, she was put to death, A. D. 60, 
by order of the Emperor Nero, her son 
by her first husband, Domitius. 


Akbar (ak’bar), the most distin- 
guished of Mogul Sultans, began his 
reign over the Punjaub at the age of 
14. He endeavored to unite all the Hindu 
nations, and after long and severe wars 
succeeded in extending his dominion 
over 15 provinces, nearly the whole of 
India. Born 1542, died 1605. 


Alaric I. (4l/ah-rik), king of the Visi- 
goths, who captured and plundered 
Rome in 410, was born 350, died 410.—A. 
Il. was crowned in 484, and killed in 
battle with Clovis, King of France, in 
507. He formulated the body of laws 
known as the Brevarium Alaricianum. 


Alba, Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke oF (alb), a distinguished Spanish 
General, governor of the Netherlands, 
whose cruel rule led to the independence 
of that country, was born 1508, died 1582. 
He was never defeated in battle. 


Albuquerque, Alfonso d’ (d/-boo-katr’- 
ka), a Portugese Viceroy of the Indies, 
born 1452, made his first expedition to 
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the East in 1503, and in 1508 became 
governor of the Indies. After a just and 
humane rule, he died at Goa, 1515. 


Alcibiades (dl-se-bi’a-diz), a celebrat- 
ed Athenian warrior and statesman, was 
the favorite pupil of Socrates. Born 
450, died 404 B. C. 


Alembert, Jean le Rond, d’ (dah-long’- 
bair), a celebrated French geometri- 
cian and philosopher, was born 1717, and 
died 1783. A deserted babe and charity 
child, he became the most distinguished 
writer and teacher of his day, refusing 
offers from the courts of Prussia and 
Berlin. The intimate friend of Voltaire, 
he was doubtless a skeptic, but nothing 
reflecting upon Christianity appears in 
his works. 


Alexander III. (dl-eks-an’der), sur- 
named the Great, son of Philip II., 
King of Macedon, was born 356 B. C. 
After being educated by Lysimachus and 
Aristotle, A. succeeded to the throne in 
his 20th year. Chief events of his mem- 
orable reign were: The conquest of 
Thrace; the suppression of the revolt of 
Thebes and the consequent destruction 
of that city; the invasion and conquest of 
Persia, followed by the subjugation of 
Pheenicia and Tyre; the conquest of 
Egypt, in which country A. founded the 
city of Alexandria; the secondwar against 
Persia, and utter defeat of Darius; the ex- 
peditions into Bactria and across the 
Indus. Died at Babylon, B. C. 323. 


Alexander, New’sky, Grand Duke of 
Russia, born 1219, son of Jaroslav II., 
obtained a great victory over the Swedes, 
the Danes, and the Teutonic Knights, on 
the banks of the Neva, about 1241; 
succeeded his father, 1245. He is vene- 
rated as a saint by the Russians, and an 
order of knighthood was founded in his 
name by Peter the Great. Died 1264. 


Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, born 
1777, succeeded his father, Paul I., 1801. 
The chief events of his reign were: The 
convention entered into between Russia, 
England, Austria, and Sweden, against 
France, followed by the disastrous de- 
feats of the Russians by Napoleon I. at 
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Austerlitz and Friedland, and the Peace 
of Tilsit; the annexation of the Swedish 
province of Finland in 1809; the invasion 
of Russia by Napoleon, and the subse- 
quent entry of the Allies into Paris in 
1814. The Congress of Vienna recog- 
nized A. as King of Poland, and, in 181s, 
he published a constitution for the gov- 
ernment of hisnew kingdom. Died 1825. 


Alexander II. (Nicolaevitch), born 1818, 
the eldest son of Nicholas I. and of 
Alexandra Feodorowna, sister of Fred- 
erick William IV. of Prussia, succeeded 
his father, March 2, 1855, in the midst of 
the Crimean War against France, Eng- 
land, Turkey, and Sardinia, to which, 
after the fall of Sebastopol, September, 
185s, the Treaty of Paris put an end, 
March, 1856. It was A. who emanci- 
pated the serfs, March, 1861. Assassi- 
nated March, 1881. Succeeded by his 
son, A. III. 


Alfieri, Vittorio (d/-fe-d’re), an emi- 
nent Italian dramatist, was born at Asti, 
1749. Among his principal works may 
be mentioned Saul, Philip II., Antigone, 
Virginia, Agamemnon, and Mary Stuart. 
A. married the widow of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. Died at Florence in 
1803. 


Al’fred the Great, King of England, 
born 849, was the youngest son of Ethel- 
wolf, King of the West Saxons, and 
succeeded to the throne in 871. The chief 
events of his reign were the expulsion of 
the Danes from Britain; the utter defeat 
of the Northmen’s invasion, after 56 
battles fought by sea and land, in all of 
which A. was personally engaged; the 
foundation of English supremacy on the 
sea; the codification of the laws; and the 
foundation of Oxford University. Died 
got. 


Allen, Ethan, an officer of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, born 1744, died 1789. 
He planned and captured Forts Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point at the opening 
of the war. His troops were mostly from 
Vermont, and were called ‘‘Green Moun- 
tain Boys.” 


Allston, Washington (aul’ston), an 
American painter, was born in Charles- 


ton, S.C., 1779; died in Cambridge, 1843. 
He has been styled ‘‘The American 
Titian.’’ Many of his finest pictures are 
in English collections; but this country 
contains his unfinished and most ambi- 
tious pictures: Belshazzar’s Feast, now 
in the Boston Atheneum; Miriam Sing- 
ing the Song of Triumph; Dante’s Bea- 
trice; and Rosalie. A. delighted in the 
portrayal of the terrible and super- 
natural. 


Alman’zor, Abu Mohammed, Regent 
of Cordova, Spain, born 939, died 998, 
was a famous general, being defeated 
in but one battle out of fifty, during 23 
years of war with the Christian princes 
of Spain; this was the decisive battle of 
Calatanazor, 998, just before his death. 


Ambrose, St. dm’bréz), a doctor in 
the Latin Church of the 4th century, was 
born at Treves, 340. Consecrated arch- 
bishop of Milan, 374, A. was repeatedly, 
in the discharge of his duty to the Church, 
brought into direct conflict with the 
highest secular authority. He rebuked 
Valentinian, defied Maximus, and after 
the massacre of Thessalonica, compelled 
the great Theodosius to a humiliating 
penance before admitting him to Chris- 
tian communion. To him we owe the 
noble hymn, Te Deum Laudamus. No 
father of the Church has a fame more 
wide, more beautiful, or more deserved. 
Died 397. 


Amerigo Vespucci (vais-poot’chee), an 
eminent Italian navigator, was born 
1451, and died 1512. He made several 
voyages to America, and was finally 
appointed pilot to the King of Spain, 
his principal duty being to prepare maps 
and charts of the Atlantic. The continent 
received his name, an honor which cer- 
tainly belonged to Columbus. 


Amherst, Jeffery, Lorp (dim’hiirst), a 
British field marshal, born in Kent, 1717, 
in conjunction with Generals Wolfe and 
Prideaux, made the entire conquest 
of the French strongholds in Canada, 
1760; was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in America; 
and was governor of Virginia in 1763. 
Died 1798. 
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Ampere, Andre Marie (ong-pair’), a 
French philosopher, born at Lyon, 1775; 
died 1836. His principal work is his 
Receutl des Observations Electrico-dynam- 
aques. 


Anacreon (a-ndk’re-on), a Greek lyric 
poet, was born in lonia, in the 6th cen- 
tury B. C., and lived at Samos and Ath- 
ens. In his poems he sung chiefly the 
praises of love and wine, to the enjoy- 
ment of which his life would also appear 
to have been dedicated. Many frag- 
ments of his songs are preserved, which 
are models of delicate grace, simplicity 
and ease. 


Anaxagoras (dn-dks-dg’o-rds), of Cla- 
zomene, a celebrated Greek philoso- 
pher, was born B. C. 500. He taught 
philosophy at Athens, having among his 
pupils Euripides, the tragic poet, and 
Pericles, the great statesman. A. is 
noteworthy as the first of the Greek 
philosophers who taught the existence 
of a Superior Mind, distinct from, yet 
pervading and governing, the universe. 
Died 428 B. C. 


Andersen, Hans Christian (dn’der-sén), 
a Danish writer, was born in the island 
of Funen, 1805. Some of his poems and 
novels have been highly praised, but his 
fame chiefly rests on his charming fairy 
tales. 


An’drew, St., the apostle, born at 
Bethsaida, in Galilee, was brother of St. 
Peter, and the first disciple whom Christ 
chose. His fate, after Christ’s death, is 
uncertain, though it is believed that he 
was executed on an oblique cross, like 
that which bears his name. 


Anjou, Counts and Dukes of (an-jo0’). 
A powerful French family, connected 
with the regal house of Valois, which 
maintained a considerable share of in- 
dependence until the reign of Louis XI. 
One of its members, Fulke, became King 
of Jerusalem, 1131; and his son, Geoffroy, 
founded the royal house of Plantagenet. 
The second house of A. was a branch of 
the royal family of France. The title of 
Duke d’Anjou was also borne by several 
sons of kings of France, and lastly by a 
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grandson of Louis XIV., who became 
Philip V. of Spain. 


An’na Comnena (kdm-na’nah) was the 
daughter of Alexius I., Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, at whose death she con- 
spired to place the crown on the head of 
her husband, Nicephorus Brennius, but 
without success. She then turned her 
attention to literary pursuits, and wrote 
the Alexiad, a history of her father’s 
reign. Died 1148. 


Anne, Queen of Great Britain, second 
daughter of James II. and Anne Hyde, 
born 1664, married Prince George of 
Denmark in 1683, and succeeded William 
III., 1702. Her reign is marked by the 
great war of the Spanish Succession, and 
the achievements of Marlborough; the 
accomplishment of the legislative union 
of Scotland with England; and the dash- 
ing exploits of Lord Peterborough in 
Spain. Her reign was also distinguished 
for the number of eminent writers who 
then flourished, several of whom rose to 
high stations. A., who during the greater 
part of her life had been controlled 
by her imperious favorite the Duchess 
of Marlborough, died in 1712. 


Anne or Austria, Queen of France, 
eldest daughter of Philip II. of Spain, 
born 1604, married in 1615 Louis XIII. 
of France, at whose death, in 1643, she 
was declared sole regent during the mi- 
nority of her son Louis XIV. She chose 
for her chief minister, Cardinal Mazarin. 
Attempts to treat despotically the mag- 
istrates, who opposed the measures of 
the court, gave rise to the famous wars 
of the ‘‘Fronde,”’ in which the Queen 
ultimately triumphed over the nobles 
and the people. Her son, Louis XIV., 
assumed the reigns of government in 
1661. Died 1666. 


Anne or Beavjeu (bo’zhuh), a daugh- 
ter of Louis XI. of France, born 1462, 
was regent during the minority of her 
brother Charles VIII. Died 1522. 


Anne or Brittany, born at Nantes, 
1476, was the heiress of the Duke of 
Brittany, and an object of eager competi- 
tion among several princes. She married, 
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1491, Charles VIII. of France, and 
after his death, 1499, she married Louis 
XII., his successor. Died 1514. 


Anselm, St. (dn’stlm), Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the reigns of William 
Rufus and Henry I.; born in Piedmont 
1033, was created archbishop in 1093, 
and canonized in the reign of Henry VII. 
A. is distinguished as being the first of 
the long series of scholastic metaphysi- 
cians. Died 1109. 


Anthony the Great, St. (di’to-ne), the 
founder of monastic institutions, was 
born A. D. 251, near Heraclea, in Upper 
Egypt. In 205, having sold all his prop- 
erty and given the proceeds to the poor, 
he withdrew into the desert whither a 
number of disciples were attracted by 
his reputation for sanctity; and thus was 
formed the firs) community of monks. 
He afterwards went to Alexandria to 
seek the honor of martyrdom amid the 
persecutions there raging against the 
Christians; but as his life was spared, 
he again returned to the desert, and 
died at the great age of ros. 


Antiochus (dn-ti’o-ktis). A favorite 
royal name in ancient Syria, no less than 
1r of her kings bearing it. The most 
noted was A. III., the Great, contempo- 
rary with Hannibal, B. C. 223, and A. 
IV., his son. 


Antaoni’nus Pius, Titus, adopted son 
and successor of Hadrian, Emperor of 
Rome, was born 86, and died 161. His 
reign of 23 years was powerful and 
prosperous. 


Antonius, Marcus (di1-t0’ne-us), [MARK 
Antony], the celebrated Roman gen- 
eral, was joined with Octavius and 
Lepidus as the triumvirate after the 
assassination of Julius Ceasar. He fella 
prey to the charms of Cleopatra, the 
dissolute Queen of Egypt, was betrayed 
by her and defeated by Octavius (Au- 
gustus) in the naval battle of Actium; 
took his life in Egypt, B. C. 30. 


Aquinas, St. Thomas (a-kwi7’nas), one 
of the greatest of the scholastic philoso- 
phers, surnamed the “Angelic Doctor,” 
and the ‘‘ Angel of the Schools,”’ born in 


1227, entered the Dominican order, and, 
after studying under Albertus Magnus 
at Cologne, accompanied him to Paris, 
where, after being made doctor of the- 
ology, he gave himself up to preaching 
and teaching. Died on his way to the 
Council of Lyons, 1274, was canonized 
by John XXII. in 1323, and declared a 
doctor of the church by Pius V. in 1567. 
His chief work is the Summa Theologie, 
one of the grandest monuments of human 
thought in the Middle Ages. One of the 
leading doctrines of A., and of his fol- 
lowers, the Thomists, is that of grace 
and predestination, and this was contro- 
verted by Duns Scotus and his followers, 
the Scotists. 


Archimides (ark-i-mi’duz), a Syracu- 
san, and the most celebrated of ancient 
mathematicians, born 286, died 2r2 B. 
C., being slain at the capture of his na- 
tive city by the Romans under Marcellus. 


Ariosto Ludovico (a/-re-os’to), a cele- 
brated Italian poet, author of Orlando 
Furtosa, was born 1474, and died 1533. 


Aristides (ar-is-ti’déz), a soldier and 
statesman of Athens, who lived in the 
4th century B. C., served in all the 
highest offices of the state, and was so 
pure in character that he was called 
“The Just.” 


Aristophanes (dir-is-td/’ah-neez),a Greek 
comic poet, and contemporary of Socra- 
tes, Demosthenes, and Euripides, was 
born in Athens about 450. He is said 
to have written 54 plays, but of these 
only rr have come down to us. With 
the utmost boldness and license he di- 
rected his terrible satire not only against 
the chief political and social evils of the 
age, but against the leading men of the 
time. His works, therefore, present a 
vivid, if exagerated, picture of Athenian 
life and manners, while for purity and 
elegance of style he is unsurpassed. 


Aristo’tle, the great founder of the 
Peripatetic school of philosophers, born 
at Stagira, in Macedonia, B. C. 384, at 
the age of 17 became a pupil of Plato 
who called him the ‘“‘mind’’ of his school. 
His great abilities procured for him 
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Alexander the Great as his scholar. On 
Alexander’s expedition to Asia, A. re- 
turned to Athens, and obtained leave to 
occupy the Lyceum as a school of phi- 
losophy, over which he presided for 13 
years; and which was called, probably 
from his habit of walking as he lectured, 
the Pertpatetic. Retiring to Chalcis, he 
died therein 322. A.accomplished in his 
day the task of an intellectual giant. 
His genius embraced all the sciences of 
his time, and invented new ones. His 
extant works include treatises on phys- 
ics, metaphysics, logic (of which he 
justly claims to be the inventor), rhet- 
oric, ethics, politics, and. the natural 
history of animals. The philosophy of 
A. attained immense influence, and was 
supreme in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. 


Arius (d’ri-us), a presbyter of the 
church of Alexandria, the founder of the 
Arian sect, flourished in the beginning 
of the 4th century; whether he was a 
native of Alexandria, or of Libya, is 
not ascertained. His disputes with 
Bishop Alexander, respecting the second 
person of the Trinity, gave rise to a 
schism in the church, and to infinite 
persecution. He owned Christ to be 
God; but denied him to be coequal and 
coeternal with the Father. This opinion 
was pronounced heretical by the Nicene 
council, and A. was banished. He was, 
however, ultimately recalled; but there 
seems to be every reason to believe that 
opponents cut short his triumph by 
poisoning him, A. D. 336. 


Ark’wright, Sir Richard, an English 
manufacturer, to whom his country is 
highly indebted for improvements in 
cotton spinning, was born at Preston, 
in Lancashire, in 1732, and was origi- 
nally in the humble situation of a 
country barber; he afterwards became 
a traveling hair merchant. Having a 
talent for mechanics, he turned his at- 
tention to the inventing a machine for 
spinning cotton; or as his opponents 
contended, availed himself of the ideas 
of others; and, after many trials and 
failures, succeeded in accomplishing his 
purpose. His patent was, indeed, ulti- 
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mately set aside; but not before he had 
amassed a princely fortune as the pro- 
prietor of immense cotton works at 
Cromford, in Derbyshire. Died 1792. 


Arminius (ar-mé’ne-us), or HERMANN, 
who by his intrepidity and. success ac- 
quired the title of the ‘‘Deliverer of 
Germany,’ was the son of Sigimer, a 
chief of the Cherusci. Sent to Rome as 
a hostage, he was there educated, served 
in the Roman army, and for his valor 
was raised to citizenship, and admitted 
to the class of equites. But his attach- 
ment to his native country induced him 
to revolt, and he became one of the most 
powerful leaders of the disaffected Ger- 
man tribes. He drew Varus, the Roman 
commander on the Rhine, into an am- 
buscade, in which the latter and nearly 
all his troops were slain, and for some 
time baffled Germanicus. After having 
for years withstood the vast power of 
Rome, A. was assassinated by one of 
his own countrymen, A. D. 19. 


Ar’nold, Benedict, a brigadier-general 
in the American Revolution, who de- 
serted to the British, was born in Con- 
necticut, 1740, died in London, 1796. 
Major André, a British officer, who nego- 
tiated the treasonable bargain with 
Arnold, was captured and hanged as a 
spy. 

Arnold or Brescia, an Italian monk of 
the 12th century, attracted the confi-— 
dence of the people, and the bitter ani- 
mosity of the priesthood, by his earnest 
denunciations of the temporal power and 
corruptions of the Church of Rome. 
After an exile from Italy, during which 
he preached in France and Switzerland, 
he headed a revolt of the Roman people, 
and for ro years held his ground as mas- 
ter of the city. At last, terrified by the 
interdict laid on Rome by Adrian IV., 
the people banished their chosen chief, 
who was shortly after, 1155, burnt, and 
his ashes cast into the Tiber. 


Arthur, Chester Alan, 21st President 
of the United States, born at Fairfield, 
Vt., 1831; read law, was admitted to the 
bar, and began practice in New York 
city; 1860, quartermaster-general on the 
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staff of Governor Morgan; 1871, collector 
of the port of New York, but superceded, 
1878, by General Merritt; 1880, nomi- 
nated for vice-president by the Republi- 
cans, and elected, succeeded to the 
presidency on the death of Garfield. 
Died 1886. 


Aspasia (dis-pd’/zhi-ah), the beautiful 
mistress of Pericles, was renowned for her 
wit and accomplishments, her house 
being the resort. of the most intellectual 
Athenians. After the death of Pericles 
she became the mistress of Lysicles, 
428 B..C., 


Astor, John Jacob (as’tor), an Ameri- 
can merchant, born at Waldorf, Ger- 
many, 1763, emigrated to America in 
1784. By the aid of business talents 
of the highest order, backed by unerring 
judgment and indomitable energy, he 
amassed a fortune which, at the period 
of his death, was estimated at $20,000,- 
ooo. Among his many acts of benefi- 
cence was the founding of the Astor 
Library in New York city, to which he 
bequeathed by will a sum of $400,000. 
Died 1848. 


Athanasius, St. (ath-a-nd’she-us), arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, and one of the 
most celebrated fathers of the church, 
born about 296, spent some time with 
St.Anthony in the desert, and was chosen 
archbishop, 326. [For 50 years he sus- 
tained with unshaken fidelity, through 
all changes of outward fortune, the part 
he had chosen of champion of the Cath- 
olic doctrine. Condemned by councils, 
thrice exiled, alternately supported and 
persecuted by the emperor, a wanderer 
at Rome, at Milan, in Gaul, and in the 
Egyptian desert, he remained true to 
himself, exercised an almost unparal- 
leled influence, spent the last 10 years 
of his life in Alexandria, and there died 
373: 


Athelstan (dth’el-stin), or AATHELSTAN, 
one of the ablest of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, born about 895, succeeded his 
father, Edward the Elder, 925. In 937 
he gained a great victory at Brunenburg, 
over the Danes, Scots, etc., and reigned 
over all the island except Cumbria, 
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Wales, Cornwall, and Scotland, which 
were tributary to him. Died without 
issue, 941. 


Attila (dt/ti-lah), King of the Huns, 
was one of the most celebrated leaders 
of the German hosts which overran the 
Roman Empire in its decline. His name 
and the enormous army at his command 
inspired such terror, that he was named 
the ‘Scourge of God.’ After invading 
the Eastern Empire and extorting a hu- 
miliating treaty from Theodosius IL., 
he led his forces into Germany and Gaul, 
and was defeated in a great battle near 
Chalons-sur-Marne, in 451, by the com- 
bined armies of the Romans under Aétius 
and the Goths under their king, Theodo- 
ric, who fell there. He soon after passed 
the Alps and made himself master of 
Northern Italy, destroying many of the 
principal cities. A. was the acknowl- 
edged sovereign of all the tribes between 
Gaul and the borders of China. Died 
453. 


Attwood, George (dt’wood), an Eng- 
lish mathematician, born 1745, was fel- 
low and tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His best work, Treatise on the 
Recttlinear Motion and Rotation of Bodies, 
contains the first description of the Ait- 
wood’s Machine, since used in dem- - 
onstration of the laws of uniformly accel- 
erated motion, and consisting of a pulley, 
the pivots of which rest on wheels to 
diminish friction in rotation. Died 1807. 


Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit (d’bair’), 
an eminent French composer, born at 
Caen, 1784, was chosen a member of the 
Institute, 1829, and succeeded Cherubini 
as director of the Covservatoire de 
Musique, 1842. His most celebrated 
works are the great operas La Muette de 
Portict or Masaniello (1828), and Le 
Philtre (1831); the comic operas Fra 
Diavolo (1830), Le Domino Noir (1837), 
Les Diamants de la Couronne (1841), La 
Strene (1844), and Haydée (1847). Died 
1871. 


Audubon, John James (0’doo-bong), a 
native of the state of Louisiana, of French 
descent, and a most distinguished natu- 
ralist ; born 1780,died 1851. His principal 
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works are Birds of America, and The 
Quadrupeds of America, the former work 
occupying the author 14 years. 


Auerbach, Berthold (ow’er-bdk), a Ger- 
man novelist, born 1812, is author of 
various popular fictions, of which the 
best are Village Tales of the Black Forest 
(1843), On the Hetghts, and the Villa on 
the Rhine (1869). Died 1882. 


Augustine, St. (au-gus’tin), Bishop of 
Hippo, and the greatest of the Latin 
fathers of the church, was born in 354, 
in North Africa. Studying at Carthage, 
he became a Manichezan, but, going to 
Italy in 384, he there, by the influence 
of St. Ambrose, was led to embrace 
Christianity; his after life was passed in 
the performance of the religious duties 
of his office. A. took an active part in 
the church controversies of his age, es- 
pecially opposing the Manichzans, the 
Donatists, and the Pelagians. His. in- 
fluence over the Western Church was 
immense and lasting; he completed, it 
has been said, what Athanasius began, 
and by his earnestness and logical clear- 
ness determined the form of the Catholic 
doctrine. His works are very numerous, 
but the best known are his Confessions, 
and the City of God. Died 430. 


Augustus, Caius Octavius Cesar—Son 
of Caius Octavius and Atia, daughter of 
Julia, sister of Caius Julius Cesar, the 
dictator, by whom he was adopted. 
After the assassination of his great uncle 
he was elected consul, and became one of 
the triumvirate, his associates being 
Antony and Lepidus. After the defeat 
of Brutus and Cassius, Lepidus was first 
deprived of his power, and five years 
later Octavius defeated Antony and 
Cleopatra, becoming sole ruler of the 
Romans. He was the first who bore the 
title of emperor, and the senate bestowed 
upon him the name Augustus, signifying 
‘Majestic,’ a name which all his succes- 
sors assumed. Born 63 B.C.,died A.D. 14. 


Aurelianus, Lucius Domitius (av-re-li- 
a’nus), a Roman Emperor, born in Pan- 
nonia about 212, was the son of a peas- 
ant, and having distinguished himself 
as an able and successful soldier, was 
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chosen emperor on the death of Claudius 
II. in 270. He drove the barbarians 
from Italy, vanquished the celebrated 
Zenobia (g. v.), Queen of Palmyra, and 
and carried her prisoner to Rome; con- 
quered Tetricus, who had assumed the 
purple in Gaul; but while on his march 
to Persia, in 275, A. was assassinated by 
his mutinous troops. 


Aus’ten, Jane, a gifted English novelist, 
daughter of a clergyman in New Hamp- 
shire. Member of a quiet family, she 
occupied herself in writing without eye 
to publication, and only in mature wom- 
anhood thought of writing for the press. 
Her first novel, Sense and Sensibility, was 
published in 18rz, and was followed by 
Pride and Prejudice, her masterpiece, 
Persuasion, and others, her interest be- 
ing throughout in ordinary quiet cul- 
tured life, and the delineation of it, 
which she achieved in an inimitably 
charming manner. She is the mother of 
the English r9th-century novel, as Scott 
is the father of it. Born 1775, died 1816. 


Baber, Zahir-Eddin-Mohammed, a de- 
scendant of Tamerlane, founder of the 
Mogul Empire in Hindostan, and vir- 
tually sovereign of India, was a wise, 
moderate statesman. Born 1483, died 
1530. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (bdk), an 
eminent German musical composer, born 
1685, became court organist at Weimar, 
and finally director of music at the school 
of St. Thomas, Leipzig. B. was almost 
unrivaled as an organist. His works are 
thoroughly original, profoundly scien- 
tific, and most difficult of execution. 
Died 1750. 


Bacon, Francis (ba’kn), Lord Verulam, 
and Viscount St. Alban’s, one of the 
greatest of modern philosophers, was 
born in London in rs61. Entering par- 
liament in 1593, he was knighted in 1603, 
and in 1613 became attorney-general 
and privy-councillor. The office of 
Lord Keeper was given him in 1617, and 
he was soon afterwards made Lord 
Chancellor. But from this time dates 
the beginning of his miserable fall. Com- 
plaints were made of his venality as a 
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judge, which on inquiry by a parliamen- 
tary committee were verified; B. then 
made full confession, was deprived of his 
offices, fined, and imprisoned during the 
royal pleasure. He was ultimately par- 
doned, but continued to live in retire- 
ment, devoting himself to his favorite 
studies. The great aim of this extra- 
ordinary man was to reform the methods 
of philosophy; he recalls men from blind- 
ly following authority to the observation 
and examination of nature. His Essays 
were published in 1597, but his greatest 
works are the Novum Organum (1603), 
and the De Augmentis Scientiarum 
(1620). Died 1626. 


Bacon, Roger, an English scientist 
and publicist of the 13th century, the 
most learned of his day, is reputed to 
have advocated the change since made 
in the calendar, to have invented gun- 
powder, and is known to have manufac- 
tured magnifying glasses. His great 
work, Opus Majus, urges philosophical 
reform, and is a marvel of learning and 
prophecy. 

Bainbridge, William (bdn’bri7), an 
American commodore, born at Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1774, became a captain in 
1800; served in the war against Tripoh, 
and, on Dec. 26, 1812, captured the Brit- 
ish frigate, ‘‘Java’’, of 49 guns, after an 
action in which the British loss was 
about 174 killed and wounded, and the 
American loss 33. Died 1833. 


Balboa, Vasco Nunez de (hdl’bo-ah), a 
Castilian adventurer, having accompa- 
nied Bastidas and. Ojeda in their expedi- 
tions of discovery to America, set out, 
in 1513, on another expedition of the 
same character. He established a colony 
on the Isthmus of Panama, where he 
built the first town on the continent of 
South America, penetrated into the in- 
terior, discovered the Pacific Ocean from 
“a peak in Darien,” and took formal 
possession of the new lands and seas 
in the name of his sovereigns, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. He also obtained informa- 
tion respecting the Empire of Peru. 
Jealous of nis talents and success, rival 
adventurers accused him of disloyalty, 
and he was put to death in 1517 by Da- 
vila, the Spanish governor of Darien. 
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Balfe, Michael William (bd/j), an Irish 
composer, was born at Dublin, 1808. His 
most celebrated operas are The Bohemian 
Girl, and Satanella. Died 1870. 


Baldwin I., son of Baldwin VIII., 
Count of Flanders, born 1170, succeeded 
his father, 1195; joining the Crusade, he 
led the successful attack on Constanti- 
nople, and was crowned first Latin Em- 
peror, 1204; defeated and captured by 
the Bulgarians, 1205. Died 1206. 


Baldwin I., younger brother of God- 
frey of Bouillon, whom he succeeded as 
King of Jerusalem, r100, reigned 18 
years. Died 1118. 


Baliol, John de (hdl’e-d/), an English 
baron, laid claim to the crown of Scot- 
land on the death of Queen Margaret, in 
1290; his claim was disputed by several 
competitors,one of whom was the famous 
Robert Bruce; but Edward I. of Eng- 
land, to whom the matter was referred, 
decided in favor of B., who immediately 
did homage for his kingdom to Edward. 
B., however, irritated by Edward’s as- 
sumption of power over him, made an 
alliance with the French king, and 
renounced fealty to Edward. War fol- 
lowed, and the Scots being defeated in 
a battle near Dunbar, B. was sent, with 
his son, to the Tower of London. The 
Pope’s intercession eventually procuring 
his release, B. retired to France, where 
he died in 1314.— His son Edward in- 
vaded Scotland in 1332, and was crowned 
at Scone in September, but was soon 
after defeated and driven from his king- 
dom. With the assistance of Edward 
III., he was victorious in 1333 at Hali- 
don Hill, but soon after renounced his 
title and throne in favor of David Bruce 
for an annuity. Died 1363. 


Ballou, Hosea (bal-loo’), an American 
theologian, born 1771, died 1852, was 
founder of the Universalist denomina- 
tion. 


Balmez, James Lucian (bdl’méth), a 
Spanish theologian, born 1810, is the 
author of a valuable work entitled Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism Compared in 
their Effects on the Civilization of Europe, 
which has been translated into several 
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languages, and is one of the most elabo- 
tate contributions to modern theological 
literature. Died 1848. 


Balzac, Honore de (bdl’zak), a cele- 
brated French novelist, born at Tours, 
1799, published a series of novels and 
tales entitled Le Comédie Humaine 
(The Comedy of Human Life), some of 
which, as La Peau de Chagrin, Eugénte 
Grandet, Le Pere Goriot, are admirable 
studies of the sadder passions of human- 
ity. His Physiology of Marriage is a work 
full of originality and piquant observa- 
tion. Died 1850. 


Bancroft, George (bdn’krdjt), an Amer- 
ican historian and diplomatist, was born 
at Worcester, Mass., 1800. He graduated 
at Harvard College 1813; proceeded to 
Gottingen University, where he took 
the degree of LL.D., 1820; returned 
home and opened a school at North- 
ampton. In 1845 he became Secretary 
_ of the Navy in the cabinet of Mr. Polk. 
In 1846 he was sent to Great Britain 
as minister plenipotentiary, remaining 
in that country till 1849. In 1867, 
he received the appointment of minister 
at the Prussian court. His principal 
works are History of the Colonization of 
the United States, and History of the Rev- 
olution, of which nine volumes have 
appeared. 


Barbaros’sa—The name of two 
brothers, who, as corsairs, were the ter- 
ror of Christendom during the first part of 
the 16thcentury. The elder, ARooJ, be- 
ing called to the assistance of Selim, sheik 
of Algiers, against the Spaniards, usurped 
the sovereign authority, and put Selim 
to death. Charles V. sent out an expe- 
dition against him, 1518, when B. fell in 
battle. His brother, KHAIR-EDDIN, suc- 
ceeded him, and surrendered the sover- 
eignty of Algiers to Selim I., Sultan of 
Turkey, in exchange for a force of 2,000 
Janissaries and the title of Dey. He 
afterwards accepted the title of admiral 
of the Turkish fleet: took Tunis; gained 
a victory over the Imperial fleet under 
the command of Andreas Doria; and 
died 1546. 
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Bar’ham, Richard Harris(better known 
by his literary nom de plume of THomas 
IncoLpsBy), an English poet and hu- 
morist, born 1789, entered holy orders, 
and became celebrated by his popular 
lyrics, published under the title of the 
Ingoldsby Legends. Died 1845. 


Barnabas, St. (bdr’nah-bds), was one of 
St. Paul’s converts, and his associate in 
the ministry for some time. His name 
was Joses, but the surname B., or “‘Son 
of Eloquence,’’ was conferred upon him 
for his ready oratory. He was a son of 
a sister of St. Mark, the evangelist. 


Barne’veldt, John van Olden, Grand- 
Pensionary of Holland, was born in 1549. 
Chosen pensionary of Rotterdam in 
1576, at a time when the Spanish arms 
were victorious everywhere in the United 
Provinces, he was sent at the head of an 
embassy to offer the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands to Queen Elizabeth, 1585. 
On his return he was appointed grand- 
pensionary of Holland, and, after a 
severe contest with the stadtholder Mau- 
rice of Nassau and his party, obtained 
from the Spaniards the recognition of 
the independence of Holland, and in 
April, 1609, concluded a truce for 12 
years. He then courageously opposed 
the ambition of Maurice, who aimed at 
the supreme power, and supported Ar- 
minius against the Calvinists, the sect 
to which Maurice belonged. Arrested 
in 1618, he was tried by a special com- 
mission, and condemned to death; this 
sentence, both illegal and unjust, being 
confirmed by the synod of Dort, this 
venerable and patriotic statesman was 
beheaded, May, 1619. 


Barney, Joseph (bdr’ne), a commo- 
dore in the American navy, was born in 
Maryland, 1759. His principal exploit 
was the capture of the ‘‘General Monk,”’ a 
British vessel of 20 guns, his own ship the 
“Hyder Ali,” only carrying 16; the battle 
took place off the Delaware Capes in 
1782. B. was in command of the flotilla 
which defended the Chesapeake during 
the British invasion of 1812, and was 
severely wounded in the battle of 
Bladensburg. Died 1818. 
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Bar’ry, Sir Charles, an English archi- 
tect, born 1795, whose celebrity rests 
on the magnificent Houses of Parlia- 
ment, built by him at Westminster. 
Died 1860. 


Barthelemy’-Saint-Hiliare, Jules de 
(-sangkt-e-lair’), a French philosopher, 
and member of the Institute, was born in 
Paris, 1805. His principal works are 
La Politique @’ Aristotle (1848), Du Boud- 
dhisme (1855), and Le Bouddha et la Re- 
ligion (1866). .B. was the intimate friend 
and confidential secretary of Thiers, 
ex-president of the third French Repub- 
lic. Died 1895. 


Bartholomew, St. (bdr-thdl’o-mii). One 
of the twelve apostles, and probably the 
same person as Nathanael, mentioned 
in the Gospel of St. John. He is said to 
have taught Christianity in the south of 
Arabia. The Roman Catholic Church 
celebrates his festival on the 24th of 
August. 


Basil, St. One of the most eminent of 
the early Christian theologians, was sur- 
named The Great. He became Bishop 
of Caesarea in 370, and checked the 
spread of Arianism. Born 326, died 380. 


Basil I., Emperor of Constantinople, 
was author of the body of laws called the 
Basilica, which, enlarged and amended 
by his son and successor, Leo the Phil- 
osopher, was in force until the fall of the 
empire. Born 822, crowned 866, died 
886.—Basit II., born 958, crowned 975, 
died to25, having reigned 50 years, was 
almost continually at war with the Bul- 
garians and Saracens. 


Baxter, Richard, the eminent author 
and preacher, was born in Shropshire, 
England, 1615, died 1691. He wasanon- 
conformist, and suffered great persecu- 
tion. His chief works are the Saint's 
Everlasting Rest, Dying Thoughts, and 
Call to the Unconverted, 


Bayle, Pierre (bd/), a learned French 
critic and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Carla, 1647. His great Dictionnaire 
Critique et Historiaue, first published 
1695-6, is a vast storehouse of facts, 
discussions, and opinions, and became 
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the favorite book both of literary men 
and men of the world; it was, however, 
publicly censured by the consistory of 
Rotterdam for its pervading skepticism, 
and tacit epicureanism and atheism. 
Died 1706. 


Bazaine, Francois Achille (bd2’i), a 
marshal of France, born about 1810, en- 
tered the army in 1831, greatly distin- 
guished himself in Algeria and in the 
Crimean War; succeeded Marshal Forey 
as commander-in-chief of the French ex- 
pedition to Mexico, in 1863. On the 
declaration of war against Prussia in 
1870, B. commanded a corps d’armée, and 
found himself beleaguered by the German 
armies under the walls of Metz, which 
city, together with B.’s army, after an 
obstinate defence, surrendered October 
27. In 1873, the marshal was tried on 
a charge of high treason committed in 
capitulating at Metz, and sentenced to 
imprisonment at St. Marguerite, from 
which fortress he escaped in 1874. 


Beatrice (be-di’ris), a Florentine lady 
of rare beauty and loveliness of charac- 
ter, is immortalized by Dante in his 
Divine Comedy, 


Beattie, James (beat’te), a Scottish 
poet and miscellaneous writer, born 1735, 
was professor of moral philosophy and 
logic in Aberdeen University. His most 
admired poem is The Minstrel. Died 
1803. 


Beauharnais, Eugene de (bo-hdr’nat), 
son of Josephine, wife of Napoleon I., 
adopted by the latter, born 1781, died 
1824, served with distinction in the 
Napoleonic wars, and was appointed 
Viceroy of Italy. After Napoleon’s fall 
he retired to Miinich, and married the 
daughter of the King of Bavaria. 


Beauharnais, Hortense Eugenie de, 
daughter of Josephine, born 1783, died 
1837, Was married against her will 
to Louis, youngest brother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, from whom she separated in 
18r1o, after he was driven from the throne 
of Holland. Her son by him was the late 
Napoleon III. 
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Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron 
-de (b6-mdr'shay), a Frenchman of sin- 
gular versatility of talent, politician, 
artist, merchant, and dramatist, born 
1732, gained an immense fortune in 
several speculations, and is the author 
of the two celebrated comedies, Le Bar- 
bier de Séville (1775), and Le Mariage de 
Figaro (1784). He greatly contributed 
to decide the French minister, Maurepas, 
to secretly espouse the cause of the insur- 
gent Americans, and personally for- 
warded. during the year 1777, several of 
his own ships, carrying immense quanti- 
ties of arms and ammunition. He also 
engaged more than 50 officers who sailed 
on board the ‘‘Amphitrite,”’ his largest 
ship; and among these were La Rouerie, 
Pulaski, and Steuben, who so powerfully 
contributed to the success of the Amer- 
ican troops. These transactions, far 
from being profitable, as frequently as- 
serted, resulted for B. in heavy losses. 
B. favored the cause of the French Rev- 


olution, to which his Mariage de Figaro 


and other writings had largely contrib- 
uted. Died 1799. 


Beau’mont, Francis, an English dra- 
matic poet, born 1584, wrote, in con- 
junction with his friend John Fletcher 
(q. u.), about 50 plays. They were both 
admirable delineators of human nature, 
and their contemporaries preferred their 
dramas even to those of Shakespeare, 
whom they made their model. Died 
1616. 


Beau’regard, Peter Gustavus Toutant, 
a Confederate general, was born in New 
Orleans, 1816. A graduate from West 
Point, he resigned from the Federal 
army when South Carolina seceded, and 
commanded at Charleston when Fort 
Sumter was captured; also at the first 
battle of Bull Run. Surrendered to 
General Sherman with Gen. J. E. John- 
ston. Held Federal appointments after 
the war. Died 1894. 


Becket, St. Thomas @ (al-bék’ét) , Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, born in 1119, was 
the son of a London merchant, his mother 
being a convert from Mohammedan- 
ism. After entering the church, Henry 
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II. made him chancellor of England, and 
in 1162 he was elected to the primacy. 
Dissensions, however, soon broke out 
between the king and B., the latter as- 
serting the independence of the church, 
and refusing to sign the “Constitutions 
of Clarendon.’ B., having been con- 
demned and suspended from his office 
by Parliament, escaped to France, and 
a war with the latter country followed. 
In 1170, an apparent reconciliation was 
entered into, and B. returned to Eng- 
land. Shortly after his arrival he was 
assassinated by the supposed order of the 
king, on the steps of his own altar, 1170. 
The king denying all share in the murder 
was absolved; but in 1174 did penance 
at histomb. B. was canonized by Alex- 
ander III. in 1173. 


Bede (beed), surnamed The Venerable, 
an English monk and historian, was born 
673. His Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land, published in Latin about 734, and 
translated into English by Alfred the 
Great, is highly esteemed as one of the 
most trustworthy sources of early Eng- 
lish history. Died 735. 


Bedford, John (béd’jord), DuKE oF, 
regent of France, third son of Henry IV. 
of England, was born in 1390. In 1422, 
Charles VI. of France died, and long 
years of war followed between the rival 
claimants of the throne, Charles VII. 
and Henry VI. of England. Appointed 
regent of France, B. secured the alliance 
of the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, 
and had a long series of military suc- 
cesses. The tide turned at the siege of 
Orleans, which was raised by Joan of 
Arc. Died at Rouen, 1435. 


Beech’er, Henry Ward, Rev., son of 
Lyman Beecher, an eminent New Eng- 
land Congregational preacher and theo- 
logian, born 1813, entered the Congre- 
gational ministry in 1834, and in 1847 
became pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, which place he held till his 
death. Mr. B. was considered by many 
as the most eloquent divine of the roth 
century, and was scarcely less distin- 
guished as a writer and lecturer on pop- 
ular subjects. Died 1887. 
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Beethoven, Ludwig von (ba-i6’un), an 
illustrious German musical composer, 
born at Bonn, in 1770, studied under 
Haydn, and about 1790 settled in Vien- 
na, where Mozart quickly recognized his 
marvelous powers. When about 4o 
years of age, he was attacked with deaf- 
ness, which became total and lasted 
through life. He became more and more 
the victim of morbid irritability, cause- 
less suspicions, and hopeless melancholy, 
ending in confirmed hypochondria, and 
at last dropsy and delirium. He con- 
tinued to compose, however, long after 
he had ceased to hear himself play, and 
received homage and all kinds of honor 
from all parts of Europe. His works 
are very numerous, and in every variety 
of style—orchestral, chamber music, pi- 
anoforte, and vocal music. Among the 
most celebrated are the opera of Fidelio; 
the oratorio of the Mount of Olives; the 
cantata Adelaide, Sinfonia Erotica, Sin- 
jonia Pastorale, Concerto in C Minor, 
and Sonata Pathétique. 
tense passion, and infinite tenderness 
are manifest in all his compositions, 
which abound no less in sweetest melo- 
dies than in grand and complicated har- 
monies. Died 1827. 


Bellini, Vincenzo (bél-lé’ne), the illus- 
trious Italian composer, was born at Can- 
tania, Sicily. His works are operas, more 
distinguished for their melodies than 
their dramatic power, the best being J] 
Pirati, La Somnambula, Norma, and I] 
Puritam. Died 1835. 


Bellmann, the poet of Sweden, a man 
of true genius, called the ‘‘Anacreon of 
Sweden,” was patronized by Gustavus 
Adolphus. Born 1741, died 1795. 


Belshazzar (bel-shdz’ar), the last king 
of Babylon of the Chaldean dynasty, 
began to reign about 554 B. CG. The 
hand writing on the walls of his palace, 
its interpretation by Daniel, the taking 
of Babylon by Cyrus the Great, and B.’s 
death, 538 B. C., are familiar to all. 


Bem, Joseph, Gen., a gallant Polish of- 
ficer, born 1795, died 1850, fought under 
Napoleon I. against Russia, in the Polish 
Revolution in 1830; in the Hungarian 
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revolt against Austria in 1848, defeat- 
ing the Austrians in several battles, and 
on the failure of the revolution escaped 
to Turkey, became a Mohammedan, and 
was appointed a pasha. 


Benedict, St. (bén’e-dikt), the founder 
of the Benedictine order, born in Italy in 
480, early attracted notoriety by his 
austerity of life, and his reputed power 
of effecting miracles. After founding 
several fraternities, B. established him- 
self on Monte Cassino. The old temple 
of Apollo and its grove were destroved, 
and in their place rose the famous Bene- 
dictine monastery, the centre of a svstem 
which rapidly spread over the west of 
Europe. Died 543. 


Bennett, James Gordon (hén’nit), a 
celebrated American journalist, born in 
Scotland, 1800, became a citizen of the 
United States in 1819, and founded, 
in 1835, the New York Herald, since be- 
come a mammoth paper in the world of 
journalism. Died 1872. 


Bentham, Jeremy (bént’ham), a dis- 
tinguished English writer on political 
economy and jurisprudence, was born 
1748, and died 1832. 


Benton, Thomas H. (b&n’tun), an emi- 
nent American statesman, born in North 
Carolina in 1782, died 1858, after hold- 
ing a seat in Congress from Missouri 
for 30 years. He was a consistent Jack- 
son Democrat in politics. His Thirty 
Years’ View embraces a history of the 
government from 1820 to 1850, and is 
recognized as a standard authority. 


Beranger, Pierre Jean de(bd-ron-zhah’), 
the French printer who became the fore- 
most lyric poet of his country, was born 
1780, and died 1857. His poems con- 
tributed largely to the revolution of 
1830. 


Berkeley, George (biirk’le), an eminent 
philosopher, and bishop of Cloyne, born 
in Ireland, 1684, on his return from 
a visit to America, was raised to the 
episcopate. In philosophy he is an Ideal- 
ist, and his doctrines are the natural 
reaction against the prevalent material- 
ism of his age. His most important 
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works are the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, Minute Philosopher, and 
Theory of Vision. Died 1753. 


Berlioz, Hector (batr’le-o), a French 
composer, was born at La Céte St. An- 
dré, 1803, and died 1869. His best pro- 
ductions are the symphonies Harold 
(1833), and Romeo and Fuliet (1839). 


Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules, a 
marshal of France, under Napoleon I., 
born 1764, was elected King of Sweden 
and Norway on the death of Charles 
XIII., assumed the throne under the 
title of Charles John XIV., and in 1813 
commanded the united armies of Ger- 
many against Napoleon. Died 1844, 
after a wise and prosperous reign. 


Ber’nard, St., Abbot of Clairvaux, born 
at Dijon, rogr, died 1153, canonized 
1174, was the most eloquent and fearless 
preacher of the age. He was equally re- 
nowned for quick, unerring judgment, 
_ and his advice was sought by popes and 
princes. His writings were voluminous, 
and he is accorded the distingnished 
title of ‘“‘Last of the Fathers.’’ Chris- 
tians of all denominations pay cheerful 
tribute to his piety and abilities. 


Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo (bair-ne’ne), 
an eminent Italian sculptor and archi- 
tect, was born 1598, at Naples. Among 
his chief works are the palace Barbe- 
rini, and the Campanile of St. Peter’s. 
Died 1680. 


Bernouilli (bair-nool-ye’) is the name 
of a Swiss family, several of which greatly 
distinguished themselves in the math- 
ematical sciences. The three most emi- 
nent were James, born at Basle, 1654, 
died 1705; John, his brother, born 1667, 
died 1748; and Daniel, son of the latter, 
born at Groningen, 1700, died 1782. 


Bernhard (biirn’'hdrd), Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, born 1600, was among the 
bravest and most successful generals 
of his day. Died 1639. 


Berzelius, Johan Jakob, Baron (lér- 
zd’le-us), the most eminent of Swedish 
chemists, whose partial discoveries gave 
the first impulse to modern methods, 
was born 1779, died 1848. 
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Beze, Theodore de (bat’sd), the great 
French Protestant theologian and re- 
former, was born 1s19. After holding 
the post of professor of Greek at Lau- 
sanne, settled at Geneva in 1559, and 
thenceforward became the associate of 
Calvin till his death, and his successor 
as professor of theology and head of the 
Protestant party. He took a leading 
part at the celebrated Colloquy of Pois- 
sy, attended the Prince de Condé dur- 
ing the civil war, and was at the battle 
of Dreux. He was the author of several 
theological and historical works. Died 
1605. 


Bichat, Marie Francois Xavier (be’shd), 
an eminent French anatomist and phys- 
iologist, physician to the Hétel-Dieu, 
Paris, was one of the first to resolve the 
structure of the human body into, as 
“Sartor” has it, ‘cellular, vascular, and 
muscular tissues.’’ His great work, A nat- 
omie Générale appliquée a la Physiologie 
et a la Medecine. Born 1771, died 1802. 


Bidd’le, John, a Socinian writer in the 
time of Charles I. and the Common- 
wealth, much persecuted for his belief, 
and imprisoned, but released by Crom- 
well, is regarded as the founder of 
English Unitarianism. Author of a Con- 
fession of Faith concerning the Holy Trin- 
ity. Born 1615, died 1662. 


Biot, Jean Baptiste (b2’0), an eminent 
French astronomer, optician, and nat- 
ural philosopher, born at Paris, 1774, 
is especially celebrated as the discoverer 
of the circular polarization of light. Died 
1862. 


Bismarck-Schonhausen, Karl Otto, 
Prince Von. (biz-mdrk-shoon-hou’zén), 
one of the greatest statesmen of the roth 
century, was born in Brandenburg, 1813. 
After studying law at the universities 
of Gédttingen and Berlin, B. filled im- 
portant diplomatic positions, and was 
nominated prime minister of Prussia in 
1862. His reactionary policy gave great 
offence to, and provoked many collisions 
with, the Liberal party; and, ere long, 
he dissolved the Representative Cham- 
ber, and declared that the ministry would 
act independent of popular suffrage. Be 
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instigated the war against Denmark in 
1864, which resulted in the acquisition 
of the Schleswig-Holstein duchies by 
Prussia. The rivalry which had long 
existed between Austria and Prussia as 
the leading German powers, was termi- 
nated by the latter kingdom seceding 
from the Bund in 1866, and forming an 
alliance with Italy against Austria. War 
was declared in June, and the result of 
a six-weeks’ campaign was the exclusion 
of Austria from German councils and 
interests. B. next set about annexing 
the smaller states of Hanover, Hesse, 
etc., and succeeded in negotiating a se- 
cret treaty, in August, 1866, with the 
South German powers, by virtue of 
which their armies were placed under 
control of the King of Prussia. In 1867, 
B. was made chancellor of the German 
Confederation, and, in 1870, brought 
about a coalition of the German powers 
against France, in consequence of a dec- 
laration of war having been declared by 
Napoleon III. against Prussia, on ac- 
count of her interference in the succes- 
sion to the Spanish crown. The German 
armies crossed the Rhine in August, and, 
after defeating the French in several 
obstinately-fought battles, compelled the 
capitulation of the French emperor with 
his army at Sedan, and ultimately be- 
sieged Paris, which city capitulated in 
the early part of 1871. For his services 
in the successful carrying out of this war, 
which resulted in the elevation of his 
master, William I., to the imperial crown 
of Germany, B. was created a prince of 
the empire in May, 1871. Died 1808. 


Bjornsen (bé-ydrn’sén), a Norwegian 
author, born at Kvikne, composed tales, 
dramas, and lyrics, all of distinguished 
merit and imbued with a patriotic spirit. 
His best play is Sigurd the Bastard. B. 
was an active and zealous promoter of 
liberalism, sometimes extreme, both in 
religion and politics. His writings are 
numerous, and they rank high, his songs 
being highly appreciated by his country- 
men. Born 1832. 


Black, William, a novelist, born in 
Glasgow, started life as a journalist in 
connection with the Morning Star. He 


has written severa. novels, over thirty 
in number, about the West Highlands 
of Scotland, rich in picturesque descrip- 
tion. The best known and most ad- 
mired are A Daughter of Heth, the Mad- 
cap Violet, Macleod of Dare, The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton, and A Princess 
of Thule. ‘‘But when are you going to 
write a book, Mr. Black?” said Carlyle 
to him one day. Born 1841, died 1898. 


Blackie, John Stuart, a man of versa- 
tile gifts and warm sympathies, born 
in Glasgow, was bred to the bar, but de- 
voted to literary pursuits. He studied 
German; executed a metrical translation 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’”’ Part I.; filled the 
chair of Humanity in Aberdeen, and 
afterwards that of Greek in Edinburgh; 
was a zealous educational reformer; took 
an active interest in everything affecting 
the welfare and honor of Scotland; 
founded a Celtic chair in Edinburgh 
University ; spoke much and wrote much 
in his day on manifold subjects. Among 
his works, which are numerous, Selj- 
Culture is the most likely to survive him 
longest. Born 1809, died 1895. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, a noy- 
elist, born in Berks, bred to the bar, 
has written several novels, the best 
known being Lorna Doone, which, though 
coldly received at first, became highly 
popular. He is pronounced unrivaled 
in his day as a writer of rustic comedy. 
Born 1825, died rgo00. j 


Blackstone, Sir William (bitik’stun), 
the celebrated author of the well-known 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
was born in London, 1723, and sat as 
judge in the Court of Common Pleas from 
1770 till his death in 1780. 


Blaine, James Gillespie (‘“‘the Plumed 
Knight”), was born in Pennsylvania, 
1830; removed to Maine, where he edited 
the Portland Advertiser; served four terms 
in the legislature; in Congress from 1862 
to 1876, and speaker for three years; 
prominent candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the presidency in 1870, 
1880, and 1892; chosen United States 
senator in 1877, but resigned to accept 
the secretaryship of state under Garfield; 
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secretary of state under Harrison, but 
resigned just before the Republican con- 
vention of 1892. Died 1893. 


Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis (b/éng), a 
French historian and socialistic writer, 
born at Madrid, 1813, started as a jour- 
nalist; founded the Revue du Progres, 
and published separately in 1840, Or- 
ganisation of Labour, which had already 
appeared in the Revue, a work which 
gained the favor of the working classes; 
was member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1848, and eventually of the Na- 
tional Assembly; threatened with im- 
peachment, fled to England; returned 
to France on the fall of the empire, and 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1871. B. wrote an elaborate and well- 
written History oj the French Revolution. 
Died at Cannes, 1882. 


Blanche of Castile (bldnsh), Queen of 
Louis VIII. of France, and daughter of 
_ Alphonso IX., King of Castile, was born 
about 1186. On the death of her hus- 
band, in 1226, she was declared regent of 
France, in which capacity she displayed 
great energy and address. After carry- 
ing on the:government during the absence 
of her son Louis IX. in the Holy Land, 
she died in 1252. 


Blavatsky, Mme., a theosophist, born 
in Russia, 1813, was a great authority on 
theosophy, the doctrines of which she 
professed she derived from the fountain- 
head in Thibet. Died 1891. 


Bleek, Friedrich, an eminent German 
biblical exegete and critic of the Schleier- 
macher school, was born in Holstein, 
1793. Professor at Bonn. His chief 
work, Commentary on the Hebrews, a great 
work. Others are Introductions to the Old 
and to the New Testaments. Died 1859. 


Bless’ington, COUNTESS OF, an Irish 
lady celebrated for her beauty and wit, 
figured much in intellectual circles in 
London; had her salon at Kensington; 
was on intimate terms with Byron, and 
published Conversations with Byron, and 
wrote several novels. Being extrava- 
gant, she fell into debt, and had to flee 
the country. Born 1789, died 1849. 
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Bloomfield, Robert (bloom’féld), an 
English poet, was born 1766. Reared in 
humble life, his genius found develop- 
ment in the poem entitled the Farmer’; 
Boy, which attained very great popu- 
larity. Died 1823. 


Blucher, Lebrecht von (bloo’katir), a 
distinguished Prussian general, whose 
impetuous intrepity gained him the 
sobriquet of “‘Marshal Forward,” was 
born at Rostock, 1742. In 1813, he was 
made general of the centre of the allied 
army, distinguished himself at Litzen 
and Leipzig, pursued the French across 
the Rhine, and headed the right wing of 
the allies under the walls of Paris, 1814. 
After being defeated by Napoleon at 
Ligny, June 16, 1815, he deceived Mar- 
shal Grouchy by a skilful flank move- 
ment, and arrived on the field of Water- 
loo in time to participate in the closing 
struggle. Died 1819. 


Boabdil, Abu Abdallah Mohammed 
(bd’db-dil), surnamed Ex Cuico, the last 
Moorish King of Granada, succeeded to 
the throne, 1482, and ceased to reign in 
1490, when took place the conquest of 
Granada by Ferdinand of Aragon. B. 
retired to Africa, where he died. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni (bdk-kaht’cho), a 
celebrated Italian novelist, born in Paris, 
1313, was the son of a Florentine mer- 
chant anda Frenchwoman. He acquired 
great honors in public life, and, like his 
friend Petrarch, contributed greatly to 
the revival of classical literature, and 
was the first to bring into Italy from 
Greece copies of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey. The Decamerone, on which his fame 
rests, is a collection of a hundred tales, 
full of liveliness and humor, but often 
licentious and indecent. It was written 
at the desire of Joanna, Queen of Naples. 
Died 1375: 


Boerhaave (bd’er-hav), a great phy- 
sician, born near Leyden, 1668, son of a 
pastor, was ultimately professor of med- 
icine and botany there, as well as of 
chemistry; chairs of which he filled and 
adorned with the greatest distinction. 
His reputation spread over Europe, and 
even as far as China—a letter from which 
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bore the simple address, ‘‘To M. Boer- 
haave, Europe,” and found him. His 
system was adopted by the profession, 
and patients from far and wide came to 
consult him—among others, Pope Bene- 
dict VIII., and Peter the Great. His 
character was as noble as his abilities 
were great. His principal works were 
Institutiones Medice, A phorismi de Cog- 
noscendis et Curandis Morbis, Libellus de 
Materia Medica, and Institutiones Chem- 
ace. Died 1738. 


Boleyn, Anne (biil'lén), second wife 
of Henry VIII., of England, and mother 
of the celebrated Quéen Elizabeth, 
married the king after his divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, against the vigor- 
ous protest of the Pope, and this mar- 
riage was the cause of the separation of 
the English Church from that of Rome. 
She enjoyed royal honors only four years, 
when the king charged her with infidel- 
ity, and she was convicted and beheaded. 
Born 1507, crowned 1532, died 1537. 


Bol’ingbroke, Henry St. John, Visc. 
English statesman, orator and political 
writer, born at Battersea, was prime min- 
ister of Queen Anne in the Tory interest, 
after her dismissal of the Whigs. On the 
accession of George I. he fled to France 
and joined the Pretender; was impeached 
and attainted; returned in 1723 to his 
estates, but denied a seat in the House 
of Lords, an indignity which he resented 
by working the overthrow of Walpole. 
B. was the friend of Pope and Swift, and 
the author of Letters bearing upon poli- 
tics and literature. 


Bolivar, Simon (bdl’e-viir), the ‘Lib- 
erator’ of South America from Spanish 
rule, was born in Caracas, 1783, died 
1830. He waged war against the Span- 
iards in 1810, and completed the eman- 
cipation of Central and South America 
in 1823. He was President of Colombia 
twice, and Dictator of Peru, voluntarily 
relinquishing power. 


Bo’naparte. Thename ofa celebrated 
family of Italian origin settled in Cor- 
sica. The principal members of it were: 
CHARLES Marie, born at Ajaccio, 1744; 
married, 1767; died at Montpellier, 1785. 
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Mari£E-L&TITIA RAMOLINO, born at Ajac- 
cio, 1750; died at Rome, 1836. Of this 
union were born eight children: JosEpH, 
became King of Naples, 1806; King of 
Spain from 1808 to 1813. Retired to 


United States after Waterloo; returned 


to Europe and died at Florence, 1844. 
NapoLeon I. (q.v.). Lucien, born 1775; 
became president of the Council of the 
Five Hundred. and Prince of Canino; 
died in Viterbo, 1840. MAriE-ANNE- 
Exiza, born 1777; married Felix Bac- 
ciochi, who became Prince of Lucca; died 
at Trieste, 1826. Louis, born 1778; 
married Hortense de Beauharnais; fath- 
er of Napoleon III.; King of Holland 
from 1806 to 1810; died at Leghorn, 
1846. Marie PavLine, born 1780; mar- 
ried General Leclerc, 1801; afterwards, 
in 1803, Prince Camille Borghese; be- 
came Duchess of Guastalla; died at 
Florence, 1825. 
1782; married Marat in 1800; became 
Grand Duchess of Berg and Cleves, then 
Queen of Naples; died at Florence, 1839. 
JEROME, born 1784, King of Westphalia 
from 1807 to 1813; Marshal of France in 
1850; married, by 
Princess Catherine of Wtrtemburg; died 
in 1860. His daughter, the Princess 
Mathilde, born 1820, and his son, Prince 
Napoleon, called Jerome, born 1822, 
married Princess Clothilde, daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, of which marriage 
was born Prince Victor Napoleon in 
1862. 


Bonaventura, St., Giovanni Fidenza 
(bo-nah-vain'too-rah), born in Tuscany, 
1221, in 1256 was chosen general of the 
Franciscan order, and both by word and 
example reéstablished discipline in it. 


Created cardinal by Gregory X., he wrote’ 


commentaries, and many devotional 
works, but, becoming dissatisfied with 
speculation and philosophy, he became 
at last a mystic. His writings were 
highly esteemed by Luther. Died 1274. 
He was canonized by Sixtus IV. in 1482. 


Bonheur, Rosa (bdn-her’), a French 
painter, born at Bordeaux, 1822, is 
unrivaled among her own sex for the 
minute and spirited delineation of the 
various forms of animal life. Her most 
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celebrated pieces are The Nivernais 


Ploughing, The Horse-Fair, The Three 
Musketeers, and Cows and Sheep in a 
Hollow Road. ‘Through the Empress 
Eugénie, she received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. During the siege of 
Paris, her studio was spared by order of 
the crown Prince. Died 1899 


Bon’iface, St., styled ‘‘The Apostle of 
Germany,” born in Devonshire, England, 
680,, was created archbishop of Mentz 
by Pepin le Bref, and distinguished him- 
self by his zeal in converting the Germans 
to Christianity. St. B. was massacred, 
with a band of his converts, by the 
pagans, 755. 

Bonn’er, Edmund, Bishop of London, 
born in Worcester, 1495, was chaplain 
to Wolsey. He sided with Henry VIII. 
against the Pope; fell into disgrace un- 
der Edward V1.; was restored by Mary, 
whom he served in her anti-Protestant 
zeal; affected to welcome Elizabeth to 


- the throne; was again deposed and im- 
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prisoned for refusing to take the oath of 
supremacy under Elizabeth. Died in 
the Marshalsea Prison, 1569. He does 
not deserve all the odium heaped on his 


' memory, for he was faithful as a bishop, 


consistent in his conduct, and bore the 
indignities done him with manly forti- 
tude. 


Boone, Daniel (boo1), the pioneer of 
Kentucky, born in Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, 1735, was one of the most 
successful of the enterprising American 
pioneers of the 18th century. 


Borghese (bér-ga’sa). The name of a 
family of high position and great wealthin 
Rome: CaAMILLo, having become Pope, 
in 160s, under the title of Paul V.; and 
Prince BorcHEse having married Pau- 
line Bonaparte, sister of Napoleon, who 
separated himself from her on the fall of 
her brother. He was born 1775; died 
1832. The palace of the family is one 
of the finest in Rome, and has a rich 
collection of paintings. 


Borgia (bor’jah\). A famous Italian 
family of Spanish origin. One of its mem- 
bers, ALFONSO, was raised to the pontif- 
icate, 1445, under the name of Calixtus 
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III. His son, Roprer1co, who became 
the notorious Pope Alexander VI., had 
before his exaltation several children by 
Rosa. Vanozza, two of whom are cele- 
brated, viz.: Cesare B., who was made 
a cardinal by his father, but resigned 
this dignity in 1498 to become a soldier, 
and the same year was sent to France 
with the bull of divorce for Louis XII., 
who created him Duke of Valentinois, 
and promised to aid him in his projected 
conquests in Italy. He then, at the head 
of a body of condottieri, carried on a 
series of petty wars, made himself mas- 
ter of the Romagna, and seized Urbino 
and Camerino, when the death of Alex- 
ander put an end to his ambitious de- 
signs. He was arrested by order of Julius 
II., and sent as prisoner to Spain, where 
he served in the Navarrese army, and 
was killed at a siege in 1507. B. was 
one of the most cruel, crafty, and cor- 
rupt men of that corrupt age. No crime 
was too foul for him to perpetrate or be 
suspected of. -He was charged with the 
murder of his elder brother, the Duke of 
Gandia, and of Alfonso d’Este, the hus- 
band of his sister Lucrezia, and with in- 
cest with the latter.—Lucrezia B., mar- 
ried first; in 1493, Giovanni Sforza, lord 
of Pesaro. This marriage was soon after 
annulled by her father, who united 
her to a son of the King of Naples, in 
1498. Her husband was assassinated 
two years afterwards, probably by order 
of her brother Cesare; and, in 1501, she 
married for her third husband, Alfonso 
d’Este, afterwards Duke of Ferrara. 
Died 1523. 


Borromeo, St. Carlo (b0r-rd-md’6), 
Cardinal and archbishop of Milan, a 
prominent member of the Council of 
Trent, contributed to the Tridentine 
Catechism, and was conspicuous by his 
self-sacrificing offices during a plague in 
the city of which he was the archbishop. 
Born 1538, died 1584. 


Bossuet, Jacques Benigne (bds’swd), 
a celebrated French priest, bishop of 
Meaux, was born 1627, died 1704. He 
is said to have preached his first sermon 
at the age of 13. 
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Boswell, James, the biographer of 
Johnson, born at Edinburgh, showed 
early a penchant for writing and an ad- 
miration for literary men. He fell in with 
Johnson on a visit to London in 1763, 
and conceived for him the most devoted 
regard; made a tour with him to the 
Hebrides in 1773, the “Journal” of 
which he afterwards published; settled 
in London, and was called to the Eng- 
lish bar; succeeded, in 1782, to his fath- 
er’s estate, Auchinleck, in Ayrshire, with 
an income of £1,600 a year. Johnson 
dying in 1784, Boswell’s Life of him 
appeared five years after, a work unique 
in biography, and such as no man could 
have written who was not a hero-wor- 
shiper tothe backbone. Hesuccumbed 
in the end to intemperate habits, aggra- 
vated by the death of his wife. Born 
1740, died 1795. 


Bourbon (bd6r-bong). A distinguished 
French family, descended from Hilde- 
brand, brother ot the Emperor Charles 
Martel, and in 1589, ir the person of 
Henry IV. of Navarre, succeeded to the 
throne of France. They were finally 
expelled in 1848. The Spanish Bour- 
bons are descendants of Philip V., grand- 
son of Louis IV. of France, made King 
of Spain in 1700; the Italian Bourbons 
from the same ancestor, through Charles, 
third son of Philip, who was made King 
of Naples in 1735. 


Bowditch, Nathaniel (bd’dich), an 
American mathematician, born at Sa- 
lem, Mass., in 1773, was a self-educated 
man of remarkable abilities. In 1802 ap- 
peared his New American Practical Nav- 
tgator, which was highly esteemed. _ His 
fame as a man of science will chiefly rest 
upon his ‘‘translation’’ of Laplace’s 
Mécanique Céleste, published 1814-17, 
and accompanied by an elaborate com- 
mentary. Died 1838. 


Braddock, Edward (bréd’diik), an Eng- 
lish general, born 1715, obtained the 
chief command against the French in 
America, in 1755. In this position, Gen- 
eral (then Colonel) Washington served 
as his aide-de-camp. In an expedition 
against Fort Duquesne, July 9, 1755, 
he fell into an ambuscade of French and 
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Indians, was defeated with great loss, 
and mortally wounded. 


Bragg, Braxton (brdg), an American 
general, born in Warren county, North 
Carolina, 1815, served with distinction 
under General Taylor in the Mexican 
War, and retired into private life in 1856. 
He became a brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army in 1861, and succeed- 
ed General Beauregard in command of 
the army in Mississippi, with the rank 
of general, May, 1862. He fought against 
General Buell, Oct. 8, 1862, a severe and 
indecisive battle at Perryville; and 
against General Rosecrans Dec. 31, 1862, 
to Jan. 2, 1863, the sanguinary battle of 
Stone River. On Sept. 19, 1863, he in- 
flicted a defeat on the army of Rosecrans 
at Chickamauga; was defeated by Gen- 
eral Grant at Chattanooga on the 25th 
of November, 1863, and, at his own re- 
quest, was relieved of his command, and 
was appointed chief-of-staff to Jefferson 
Davis. Died 1876. 


Brahe, Tycho (brad), the most dis- 
tinguished astronomer of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born 1545, died 1601. Anative 
of Denmark, his active life was passed 
in Germany. 


Bramante (bra-mdn’tai). The assumed 
name of Donato Lazzart, a celebrated 
Italian architect, born near Urbino, 1444. 
He was employed at Rome by Popes 
Alexander VI. and Julius II., for the 
latter of whom he planned, and partly 
executed, the buildings connecting the 
Belvedere and the Vatican, and subse- 
quently designed the great church of 
St. Peter’s, completed by Michael An- 
gelo. B, first introduced Raphael at the 
Court of Rome. Died rg5rq4. 


Breckinridge, John C. (brék’n-ri7), an 
American statesman and general, was 
born in Kentucky, 1821. He was elected 
Vice-President on the ticket with Bu- 
chanan. Died 1875. 


Bremer, Fredrika (bré’mér), a highly 
popular Swedish novelist, was born in 
Finland. The Neighbors, The President’s 
Daughter, and Strife and Peace, are per- 
haps her best stories. She has been 
called the Jane Austen of Sweden. 
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Brewster, Sir David (broo’stur), an 
English philosopher and author, born 
1781, and educated at Edinburgh, from 
1808 to 1829 was editor of the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. In 1815, he was 
elected F.R.S., and the next year invent- 
ed the kaleidoscope. Among his chief 
works are a Treatise on Optics (1831), 
and Memoirs of the Lije, Writings, and 
Discoveries of Newton (1855). His re- 
searches on double refraction, and dis- 
covery of the law of the polarization of 
light, are his chief titles to eminence. 
Died 1868. 


Brian Boru, Boroimhe (b7i’an-bo-roo’), 
a celebrated Irish chief, King of Mun- 
ster, afterwards sovereign of all Ireland, 
was born 937, died 1014. He defeated 
the Danes in 40 battles, his last victory 
being at Clontarf, where he was killed. 
He was equally distinguished for his 
patronage of learning and piety. 


Bridget, St. (brid’jet), or St. BRIDE, 
the patroness of Ireland, born at Fo- 
chard, County of Armagh, who flourished 
in the beginning of the 6th century, was 
renowned for her beauty, and founded 
the monastery of Kildare, where she 
devoted herself to the education of young 
girls. 

Bright, John (brit), a distinguished 
English manufacturer, orator and states- 
man, born 1811, died 1889, entered 
Parliament in 1843, and remained until 
his death. He was a Liberal. 


Bronte, Charlotte (brén’té), better 
known under her nom de plume, Gtr 
rer Bell,’’ was born in England in 1816, 
and achieved a wide reputation as the 
author of the powerful novels, Fane Eyre, 
Shirley, and Villette. Died 1855. 


Brougham, Henry, Lord Brougham 
and Vaux (brd0’dm), born in Edinburgh 
in 1778, and educated at the high school 
and university of that city, was admitted 
to the Scotch bar in 1800. Excluded 
from promotion in Scotland by his lib- 
eral principles, he joined the English 
bar in 1808, speedily acquired a reputa- 
tion as a lawyer for the defence in Crown 
libel actions, and, by his eloquence in 
the cause of Queen Caroline, 1820, won 
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universal popular favor. Entering 
Parliament in 1810, he associated with 
the Whig opposition, threw himself 
into the agitation for the abolition of 
slavery, the cause of education, and law 
reform; became Lord Chancellor in 1830, 
but four years afterwards his political 
career closed. He was supporter of 
many popular institutions; a man of 
versatile ability and untiring energy. 
Along with Horner, Jeffrey, and Sidney 
Smith, B. was one of the founders of 
the Edinburgh Review, also of London 
University, and the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge; a writer on 
scientific, historical, political, and phi- 
losophical themes, but his violence and 
eccentricity hurt his influence. B. spent 
his last days at Cannes, where he died 
in 1868. 


Brown, John, an American slavery 
abolitionist, born 1800, settled in Kan- 
sas, and resolutely opposed the project 
of making it a slave state. Inthe inter- 
est of emancipation, with six others, he 
seized on the state armory at Harper’s 
Ferry in hope of a rising, entrenched 
himself armed in it, was surrounded, 
seized, tried, and hanged in 1859. 


Browne, Charles Farrar, a humorist 
and satirist, known by the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Artemus Ward,” was born in Maine, 
United States, in 1834. His first literary 
effort was as ‘“‘showman’’ to an imagi- 
nary traveling menagerie. He traveled 
over America lecturing, carrying with 
him a whimsical panorama as affording 
texts for his numerous jokes, which he 
took with him to London, and exhibited 
with the same accompaniment with un- 
bounded success. B. spent some time 
among the Mormons, and defined their 
religion as singular, but their wives 
plural. Died 1867. 


Browne, Sir Thomas, a physician and 
religious thinker, born in London in 
160s, resided at Norwich for nearly half 
a century, and died there in 1682. 
He was knighted by Charles IT.; “was,” 
Professor Saintsbury says, “the greatest 
prose writer perhaps, when all things 
are taken together, in the whole range 
of English.”” His principal works are 
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Religio Medici, Inquiries into Vulgar 
Errors, and Hydriotaphia, or Urn-Burial, 
a Discourse of the Sepulchral Urns found 
in Norfolk, all of the very first impor- 
tance in English literature. 


Brown’ing, Elizabeth Barrett, one of 
England’s most prolific and delightful 
poetesses, wife of Robert Browning, also 
a well-known poet, was born 1809, and 
died 186r. 


Browning, Robert, one of the two 
greatest poets in the Victorian era, was 
born in Camberwell in 1812. He was 
early given to writing verses; prepared 
himself for his literary career by reading 
through Johnson’s dictionary. His first 
poem was Pauline, published in 1833, 
which was followed by Paracelsus in 
1835, Sordello in 1840; after a time, in 
which he was not idle, appeared, with 
some of his Dramatic Romances and Ly- 
rics, in 1855 his Men and Women, and 
in 1868 The Ring and the Book, his long- 
est poem, and more analytic than poetic. 
This was succeeded by a succession of 
others, finishing up with Asolando,which 
appeared the day he died at Venice. B. 
was a poet of great subtlety, deep in- 
sight, creative power, and strong faith, 
of a genius and learning which there are 
few able to compass the length and 
breadth of. He died in 1889, and lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Bruce, Robert, King of Scotland, born 
1274, did homage for a time to Ed- 
ward, but joined the national party and 
became one of a regency of four, with 
Comyn for rival; stabbed Comyn in a 
quarrel at Dumfries, 1306, and was that 
same year crowned King at Scone; was 
defeated by an army sent against him, 
and obliged to flee to Rathlin, Ireland; 
returned and landed in Carrick; cleared 
the English out of all the fortresses ex- 
cept Sterling, and on June 24, 1314, de- 
feated the English under Edward II. at 
Bannockburn, after which, in 1328, the 
independence of Scotland was acknowl- 
edged as well as Bruce’s right to the 
crown. Suffering from leprosy, B. spent 
his last two years at Cardross Castle, on 
the Clyde, where he died in 1329, in the 
33d year of his reign. 
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Brumm’el, Beau, born in London, in 
1778, in his day the prince of dandies, 
was patronized by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV.; quarreled with 
the prince; fled from his creditors to 
Calais, where, reduced to destitution, he 
lived some years in the same reckless 
fashion. He settled at length in Caen, 
where he died insane in 1805. 


Brunelleschi (brd0-nél-lés’ke), an Ital- 
ian architect, born in Florence, 1377, was 


bred a goldsmith, and studied at Rome. ~ 


He returned to his native city, built the 
Duomo of the Cathedral, the Pitti Palace, 
and the churches of San Lorenzo and 
Spirito Santo. Died 31444. ~ 


Brutus, Lucius Junius (bra’tiis), a 
Roman revolutionist, son of Tarquinia, 
sister of Tarquin the Proud. His father 
and brother were assassinated by the 
king, and he escaped by assuming semi- 
idiocy. After the cruel rape and out- 
rage upon Lucretia by Sextus, son of 
Tarquin, he threw off his disguise, roused 
the people, expelled the Tarquins, and 
established a republic, of which Colla- 
tinus and himself were selected consuls. 
He sentenced his two sons to death for 
conspiring to restore the monarchy, and 
lost his own life in a personal encounter 
with Aruns, son of T arquin, whom he 
slew. Born about 560, died 507, B. C. 


Brutus, Marcus Junius, a nephew of 
Cato and a partisan of Pompey, whom 
he deserted for Cesar, but later joined 
in the conspiracy against the latter, 
was one of those who assassinated him. 
After flying from Rome, B. was joined 
with Cassius in command of the army, 
and after the defeat at Philippi killed 
himself by falling on his sword. Born 
85, died 42, B. C. 


Brya’nt, William Cullen, an Ameri- 
can journalist and poet, born in Massa- 
shusetts, 1794, died 1878, was for 
many years chief editor and proprietor 
of the New York Evening Post. His first 
pooms were written in his 14th year. 


Buchan’an, James, 15th President of 
the United States, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, 1791; admitted to the bar, 
1812; member of Congress, 1821-31; 
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minister to Russia, 1832-4; United States 
Senator, 1834-5; Secretary of State, 
1845-9; Minister to England, 1853-6; 
signed Ostend Manifesto, 1854; President 
1857-61. In his last message, President 
Buchanan censured the Northern people 
for the imminent disruption of the Union, 
holding that neither the executive nor 
Congress had power to coerce a State. 


- Died 1868. 


Buck’ingham, George Villiers, DUKE 
oF. favorite of James I. and Charles ie 
born in Leicestershire, 1592, rose under 
favor of the former to the high offices 
and dignities of the State; provoked by 
his conduct wars with Spain and France; 
fell into disfavor with the people; was 
assassinated at Portsmouth, in 1628, by 
Lieutenant Felton, on the eve of his em- 
barking for Rochelle. 


Buck’le, Henry Thomas, an advanced 
thinker, born in Lee, in Kent, 1822, was 
in delicate health from his infancy, and 
too ambitious for his powers; thought 
himself equal to write the History of 
Civilization in England, in connection 
with that of Europe, but failed in the 
effort; visited the East for his health, 
and died at Damascus in 1862. His 
theory as regards the development of 
civilization was, that national character 
depends on material environment, and 
that progress depends upon the emanci- 
pation of rationality, an extremely im- 
perfect reading and rendering of the 
elements at work, and indeed a total 
omission of nearly all the more vital ones. 


‘He was distinguished as a chess player. 


Buddha (béd’da), [‘‘the wise or en- 
lightened’’], is the sacred name of the 
founder of Buddhism, who appears to 
have lived in the 6th century B.C. He 
was born a Hindu, of an intensely con- 
templative nature, the son of a king, who 
did everything in his power to tempt him 
from a religious life, from which, how- 
ever, in his contemplation of the vanity 
of existence, nothing could detain him; 
retired into solitude at the age of 30, as 
Sakyamuni, 7. e., solitary of the Sakyas, 
his tribe: consulted religious books, could 
get no good out of them, till, by-and-by, 
he abstracted himself more and more 


from everything external, when at the 
end of ten years, as he sat brooding under 
the Bo-tree alone with the universe, 
soul with soul, the light of truth rose 
full-orbed upon him, and he called him- 
self henceforth and gave himself out as 
Buddha. ‘Now,’ he said to himself, 
“T know it all,’’ as Mahomet in his way 
did after him, and became a preacher 
to others of what had proved salvation 
to himself, which he continued to do 
for 40 years, leaving behind him disci- 
ples, who went forth without sword, 
like Christ’s, to preach what they, like 
Christ’s, believed was a gospel to every 
creature. 


Buffon, Georges Louis Leclerc, Count 
DE (biif’fong), the most eminent of 
French naturalists, born 1707. His father 
was one of the noblesse de robe. He 
studied law at Dijon; spent some time in 
England studying the English language; 
was devoted from early years to science, 
though more to the display of it, and to 
natural science for life on being appoint- 
ed intendant of the Jardin du Roi; as- 
sisted, and more than assisted, by Dau- 
benton and others, produced 15 volumes 
of his world-famous Histoire Naturelle 
between the years »749 and 1767. Died 
1788. 


Bunyan, John (biin’ydn), author of 
the celebrated allegories, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and Holy War, born in England, 
1628, was when young dissipated, but 
in early manhood reformed and joined 
the Baptists, becoming so zealous as- 
to invite persecution. He was sen- 
tenced to transportation on a charge of 
promoting seditious assemblies, but sen- 
tence was not enforced; was, however, 
imprisoned for more than 12 years, and 
during that time wrote his Pdlgrim’s 
Progress. Died 1688. 


Burgoyne, John, Gen. (biir-goin’), an 
English officer in the American Revolu- 
tion, was defeated, and surrendered 
his army to General Gates at Saratoga, 
in 1777. Born 1714, died 1792. 


Burke, Edmund (dirk), an eminent 
statesman, orator, and publicist, born 
in Dublin, 1730, entering Parliment 
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in 1765, he especially distinguished him- 
self by his speeches on the great Ameri- 
can question, on Catholic emancipation, 
and economical reform. The affairs of 
India, the prosecution of Warren Hast- 
ings (q. v.), and the events of the French 
revolution, were the themes which en- 
gaged his attention during the following 
years. His speeches on the opening and 
conclusion of the impeachment of Hast- 
ings—the first occupying four and the 
last nine days—are among the grandest 
oratorical displays of modern times. His 
views on the French Revolution occa- 
sioned a rupture between him and his 
old colleagues of the Whig party, and, 
retiring from public life in 1794, he died 
three years after. His most celebrated 
work is the well-known Juquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1756). 


Burleigh, William Cecil, Lorp (biir’le), 
Prime Minister of England during the 
reign of Elizabeth, born in 1520, was 
regarded as one of the ablest statesmen 
of his time. Died 1598. 


Burlingame, Anson (biir’lin-gam), an 
American statesman and diplomatist, 
born in New York, 1822, was elected to 
Congress from Massachusetts, 1854, '56, 
58; appointed minister to China, 1861, 
and sent as Chinese ambassador to the 
United States and the principal govern- 
ments of Europe, 1867. Died in St. 
Petersburg, 1870. 


Burns, Robert, Scotland’s national 
poet, was born in Ayrshire, 1759, in 
humble life, and early became noted 
among his neighbors for his verses and 
his social qualities. In 1786 he published 
his poems, which at once attained a high 
and deserved popularity, and secured 
for him a reputation surpassing that of 
any Scottish author before him. Died 
1796. The poems and songs of B. have 
won enthusiastic admiration from all 
classes of society. His themes are such 
as all can comprehend, and his speech 
simple and true; and there is no fear of 
his fame diminishing. In his poetry, as 
in his life, alas! there is much that is 
impure—the utterance of sensual pas- 
sion; nothing mean and ignoble; and 
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some most pathetic penitential breath- 
ings that may well abate the severity of 
censure. 


Burnside, Ambrose Everett (biirn’sid), 
an American general, born at Liberty, 
Ind., in 1824, graduated at West Point 
‘in 1857. He became, in 1861, a colonel 
of volunteers, commanded a brigade at 
Bull Run, and was made major-general. 
He held command of the expedition 
which captured Roanoke Island, in Feb- 
ruary, 1862. After distinguishing him- 
self in the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam, he succeeded, November 7, 
General McClellan as chief of the Army 
of the Potomac. At Fredericksburg, on 
the 13th of December, he was defeated 
by General Lee, with a loss of over 
10,000 men. Relieved of his command, 
January, 1863, he shortly after took 
command of the department of the Ohio. 
He successfully defended Knoxville, in 
November of the same year, and in April, 
1864, commanded the ninth corps in the 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
and Cold Harbor. Elected governor of 
Rhode Island in 186s. 


Burr, Aaron (biir), an American politi- 
cian, was born at Newark, N. J., 1756. 
He entered the army in 1775; became 
lieutenant-colonel in 1777; resigned his 
commission in 1779; studied law, and 
practiced with great success in the city 
of New York. In 1789, he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States by 
the Democratic party, and, in 1800, be- 
came Vice-President of the United States 
in Mr. Jefferson’s administration. He 
is chiefly remembered for his duel with 
Colonel Hamilton, in which the latter 
was killed; and for having been suspect- 
ed of organizing an expedition for the 
invasion of Mexico, with the view of the 
establishment of an empire in that 
country which should comprise some of 
the south-western states and territories 
of the Union. He was arrested on a 
charge of treason, tried at Richmond, 
Va., 1807, and acquitted, but never re- 
covered his former standing. Died 1836. 


Burritt, Elihu, a blacksmith, born in 
Connecticut, 1810, was devoted to the 
study of languages, of which he knew 
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many, both ancient and modern; but 
was best known, all over America and 
a great part of Europe, as the unwearied 
Advocate of Peace, on behalf of which 
he ruined his voice. Died 1879. 


But’ler, Benjamin Franklin, an Amer- 
ican politician, born in New Hampshire, 
1818, studied law and settled in Mass- 
achusetts, where he became recognized 
as the leading Democrat of New Eng- 
land. A delegate to the Charleston 
and Baltimore nominating conventions, 
he took a leading part in the movement 
which nominated Breckinridge and di- 
vided the party. He promptly entered 
the service at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and had command of the depart- 
ments of the Gulf and of the South At- 


lantic, acquiring no military fame but. 


great notoriety for his arbitrary civil 
regulations. Elected to Congress by the 
Massachusetts Republicans in 1866 and 
1868, but defeated in 1874, he deserted 
that party, and in 1882 was elected 
governor by the Democrats; renominat- 
ed in 1883, he was defeated. 


By’ron, George Gordon, sixth Lorn, an 
English poet, was born in London, 1788, 
son of Captain Byron of the Guards and 
Catherine Gordon of Gight, Aberdeen- 
shire. He spent his boyhood at Aber- 
deen, under his mother, and was ed- 
ucated at Harrow and Cambridge, spend- 
ing, when at the latter, his vacations 
in London, where his mother had taken 
a house. He wrote Hours of Idleness, 
a poor first attempt, which called forth 
a severe criticism in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and which he satirized in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and soon 
afterwards left England and spent two 
years in foreign travel; wrote first part 
of Childe Harold, ‘‘awoke one morning 
and found himself famous;’’ produced 
the Giaour, Bride of Abydos, Hebrew 
Melodies, and other works. In his school 
davs he had fallen in love with Mary 
Chaworth, but she had not returned 
his affection, and in 1815 he married 
Miss Millbank, an heiress, who in a year 
left him never to return, when a 
storm raised against him on account 
of his private life, drove him from 
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England, and he never came back. 
On the Continent, moved from place to 
place, he finished Childe Harold, com- 
pleted several short poems, and wrote 
Don Fuan; threw himself into revolu- 
tionary movements in Italy and Greece, 
risked his all in the emancipation of the 
latter, and embarking in it, died at Mis- 
solonghi, in 1824, in a fit, at the age of 
36. His poems, from the character of 
the passion that breathed in them, made 
a great impression on his age. 


Cabot, Sebastian (kab’ot), a celebrated 
navigator, of Venetian descent, was 
born in Bristol, England, 1477. After 
accompanying his father in several voy- 
ages in quest of a north-western pas-- 
sage, during which they discovered 
Newfoundland, C. entered the Spanish 
service in 1524, made one voyage to 
America, and then returned to his native 
country, where he was made Grand 
Pilot of England. Died 1557. 


Cesar (sé’zdr). The family name of 
the first five Roman emperors, and after- 
wards adopted as a title by their succes- 
sors. It was also used by way of dis- 
tinction, for the intended or presumptive 
heir of the empire. The title, under the 
corrupted form of Kaiser, is still borne 
by the emperors of Austria, and as 
Czar, by the sovereigns of Russia. 


Cesar, Caius Julius, pronounced the 
greatest man of antiquity, by birth and 
marriage connected with the democratic 
party, was born 100 B.C. He early pro- 
voked the jealousy of Sulla, then dicta- 
tor, and was by an edict of proscription 
against him obliged to quit the city. On 
the death of Sulla he returned to Rome 
and was elected to one civic office after 
another, and finally to the consulship. 
United with Pompey and Crassus in the 
First Triumvirate (60 B. C.); was ap- 
pointed to the government of Gaul, 
which he subdued after nine years to 
the dominion of Rome. His successes 
awoke the jealousy of Pompey, who 
had gone over to the aristocratic side, 
and he was recalled; this roused C., and 
crossing the Rubicon with his victorious 
troops, he soon saw all Italy lying at his 
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feet (49 B. C.). He pursued Pompey, 
who had fled to Greece, and defeated 
him at Pharsalia (48 B. C.), and was 
thereupon elected dictator and cousul 
for five years, distinguishing himself in 
Egypt and elsewhere. Returning to 
Rome (47 B. C.) C. conceived and exe- 
cuted vast schemes for the benefit of the 
city, and became the idol of its citizens; 
when he was assassinated on the Ides 
(the 15th) of March, 44 B. C., in the 
56th year of his age. 


Calderon de la Barca, Don Pedro 
(kaul’-da-rén) ,an eminent Spanish dram- 
atist, born 1600, was a most prolific 
writer. The most admired of his dramas 
are Love after Death, The Constant 
Prince, Purgatory of St. Patrick, etc. 
Died between 1680 and 1690. 


Calhoun, John Caldwell (kdl-hoon’), an 
American statesman, was born in South 
Carolina, 1782. After graduating with 
distinction at Yale College, 1804, he 
practiced with success at the bar. 
Entering Congress in 1810, he there 
became the leader of the Democratic 
and War party, and in his first ses- 
sion built up a political reputation. 
In 1817, he was appointed Minister 
of War, and in 1820 supported the 
Missouri Compromise Bill. In 1824, he 
was elected Vice-President of the Union, 
and reélected in 1828. C. opposed the 
Tariff Bill of the latter year in so far as 
its action affected the Southern states, 
and, declaring himself an advocate of 
free trade, caused to be passed in the 
South Carolina legislature, in 1829, the 
celebrated resolution —the nucleus of 
future secession —‘‘that any state in 
the Union might annul an act of the 
Federal government.’’ To this doctrine 
the states of Virginia, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, gave in their adhesion, and it 
required prompt measures on the part 
of President Jackson to avert a disrup- 
tion of the Union. C. afterwards be- 
came an unsuccessful competitor for the 
presidency, in 1832, resigned the vice- 
presidency, and in the same year was 
elected senator. Retiring from the Sen- 
ate in 1843, he was, in 1844, appointed 
Secretary of State. Resuming his sena- 
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torial position in 1845, he opposed both 
the Mexican War and the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. As a statesman, C. was, through- 
out his career, the untiring and most 
brilliant advocate of Southern rights, 
and a resolute agitator for a repeal of 
the Union. In his posthumous work, a 
Treatise on the Nature of Government, 
his opinions are sufficiently expounded 
by his advocacy of a division of the 
Union into North and South, each under 
its own president, who should respec- 
tively have the power of vetoing all 
acts of Congress. Died in Washington, 
1850. 


Caligula, Caius Cesar (kah-lig’u-lah), 
the fourth of the Roman emperors, son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina, was born 
12 A. D., receiving his surname from ca- 
liga, a common shoe worn by the sol- 
diers, and which he himself wore in order 
to ingratiate himself with them. Owing 
to his popularity, he succeeded to the 
throne, A. D. 37. He at first governed 
well, but soon throwing aside disguise, 
he showed himself a monster of cruelty, 
intemperance, and extravagance, and 
erected temples in his own honor, there 


to be worshiped asa god. Assassinated, 
A. D. 47, 


Calvin, John (kdl’vin), a religious re- 
former, born in Noyon, France, in 1509, 
bore the family name of Cauvin, which, 
according to the custom of that age, he 
Latinized into Calvinus. Entering holy 
orders at an early age, he soon became 
distinguished by his learning, and liberal 
and inquiring spirit. Seceding when 2 5 
years of age from the Roman Church, 
the persecution of the French Protes- 
tants obliged him to take refuge in 
Geneva, where, in 1535, he published his 
famous Institutes of theChristian Religion. 
In the year following, he was made pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and one of the pastors 
of the Genevese church. The strict dis- 
cipline which he sought to force on the 
citizens, soon, however, compelled him 
to retire to Strasburg. He next, in con- 
junction with Bucer and Melancthon, 
attended the Diets of Worms and Ratis- 
bon. Returning to Geneva in 1541, he 
died there in 1564. His works, which 
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fillsome 60 volumes, 8vo., form in them- 
selves quite a library of theological lit- 
erature. 


Cambyses (kdim-bi’sez), second king of 
the Medes and Persians, who succeeded 
his father Cyrus, was born B.C. 529. He 
subjected Egypt, 525; and, after an 
unsuccessful expedition into Ethiopia, 
returned to Egypt, where he committed 
numberless cruelties, which have been 
attributed to the loss of his reason. 
Died accidentally, B. C. 521. 


Camoens, Luiz de (kdm’o-énz), the 
greatest of Portugese poets, was born 
about 1524. After serving in an expe- 
dition: against the Moors, in which he 
lost his right eye, he sailed for India, 
1553, where he wrote the Lusiad, the 
great poem on which his fame rests. On 
his return from exile, he suffered ship- 
wreck, and lost all his property excepting 
the manuscript of his epic. Died at 
Lisbon, in a hospital, 1580. 


Campbell, Alexander, an anti-Calvin- 
istic Baptist, was born at Antrim in 
1788; emigrated to America in 1807, and 
founded a sect called the ‘‘ Disciples of 
Christ’’; disowned creeds, and owned 
no authority in religion but the Bible. 
The sect has upwards of 6,000 meeting- 
houses in America, and about a million 
and a quarter members. C. executed a 
translation of the New Testament, in 
which he employed the words “im- 
mercer” and ‘‘immersion’’ for ‘‘baptist”’ 
and ‘“‘baptism.’”’ Died 1866. 


Canova, Antonio (kah-nd’vah), one of 
the greatest of Italian sculptors, was 
born at Possagno, in Venetia, 1757. 
Among his more celebrated works are 
Venus and Adonis, Cupid and Psyche, 
Mary Magdalen, etc. The ruling char- 
acteristic of his style is sentement— 
sometimes, indeed, bordering on senti- 
mentality. Died 1822. 


Canute the Dane (kd-nat’), or CNUT, 
called the Great, son of Sweyn, King of 
Denmark, was born in 994. He invaded 
England, and after a success or two was 
elected king by his fleet; the claim was 
repudiated by the Saxons, and he had 
to flee. Returned in rors, and next year, 
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though London held out for a time, car- 
ried all before him. On the death of his 
sole rival, became undisputed King of 
England, and ruled it as an Englishman 
born, wisely, equitably, and well, though 
the care of governing Denmark and Nor- 
way lay on his shoulders as well. Every- 
one is familiar with the story of the 
rebuke he administered to the courtiers 
by showing how regardless the waves of 
the sea were of the authority of a king. 
He died in England in 1035, and was 
buried in Winchester Minster. 


Capet, Hugues (kd’pa), founder of the 
third, or Capetian dynasty of French 
monarchs, as Count of Paris, on the 
death of Louis V., last of the Carlovin- 
gians, usurped the throne, in possession 
of which he was confirmed by a confed- 
eracy of nobles. The race of C. has given 
118 sovereigns to Europe, 36 kings to 
France, 22 to Portugal, five to Spain, 
11 to Naples and Sicily, three to Hun- 
gary, and three to Navarre; three 
emperors to the East; 17 dukes to Bur- 
gundy, 13 to Britany, two to Lorraine, 
and four to Parma. Died about A. D. 
996. 


Caracalla, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
(kér-a-kdil' lah), a Roman Emperor, whose 
true name was Bossitanus, but who ac- 
tuired the nickname of C., from his 
custom of wearing a short cassock, of a 
fashion borrowed from the Gauls, was 
an execrable monster, the record of 
whose reign, A. D. 211-217, surpasses in 
hideous atrocities that of any other in 
Roman annals. Died by assassination 
oS aie 


Carey, Henry Charles (kda’re), an Amer- 
ican political economist, born in Phila- 
delphia, 1793, became principal partner 
in the great publishing firm of Carey & 
Lea, in that city, and was the first to 
establish the system of bookseller’s trade 
sales. His published works are volumi- 
nous, and well known in their relations 
to trade, finance, and political economy. 
Ped Otr233, 1679, 


Carlyle, Thomas (kdr’/il), an eminent 
English philosopher and historian, was 
born 1795. His writings have done much 
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to impregnate English philosophy with 
the characteristic tendencies of the Ger- 
man school. His principal works are 
Surtor Resartus (1830-3); History of the 
French Revolution (1837); Hero Worshtp, 
and other Essays; Latter-Day Pamphlets 
(1850); Life of Frederick the Great 
(1860-4). Died Feb. 5, 1881. 


Carroll, Charles of Carrollton (kdr’rd/), 
an American patriot, born at Annapolis, 
Md., 1737, was educated in France and 
England. In 1775, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Provincial Convention, and 
in the following year he entered Congress 
and was one of the first members of that 
body to sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In 1788 he became a Senator 
of the United States. Died 1832. 


Cartier, Jacques (kdr-te’at), a French 
explorer, was born 1494. Employed by 
Francis I. to make explorations on the 
North American coast, in three succes- 
sive expeditions, 1534-50, he completed 
the discovery and colonization of Canada. 


Cartwright, Edmund, inventor of the 
power loom and the carding machine, 
born in Nottinghamshire, was bred for 
the Church. His invention, at first 
violently opposed, to his ruin for the 
time being, is now universally adopted; 
a grant of £10,000 was made him by 
Parliament in consideration of his ser- 
vices and in compensation for his losses. 
He had a turn for versifying as well as 
mechanical invention. C. was born in 
1743 and died in 1823. 


Cassius, Caius, the chief conspirator 
against Cesar, won over Brutus to 
join in the foul plot, and soon after the 
deed was done fled to Syria, making him- 
self master of it. He joined his forces 
with those of Brutus at Philippi, but 
being repulsed on the right, thought all 
was lost, withdrew into his tent, and 
called his freedmen to kill him. Brutus, 
in his lamentation over him, called him 
the ‘‘last of the Romans.’ Died 42 B.C. 


Castlereagh, Lord (kds-l-ra’), entered 
pee life as a member of the Irish 
arliament, codperated with Pitt in 
securing the Union, after which he en- 
tered the Imperial Parliament, became 
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War Minister- (1805), till the ill-fated 
Walcheren expedition and a duel with 
Canning obliged him to resign. He be- 
came Foreign Secretary in 1812, and the 
soul of the coalition against Napoleon; 
represented the country in a congress 
after Napoleon’s fall; succeeded his father 
as Marquis of Londonderry in 1821, and 
committed suicide the year following. 
His name has been unduly defamed, and 
his services to the country as a diploma- 
tist have been entirely overlooked. Born 
1769, died 1822. 


Catharine (kdth’ur-in), or CATHERINE, 
is the name of several empresses and 
queens, of whom the more noticeable 
are the following: CATHARINE I., Em- 
press of Russia, born 1683, the daughter 
of a Livonian peasant, who, after a loose 
life after the death of her first husband, 
a Swedish officer, married Peter the 
Great, to whom she proved a true, faith- 
ful and loving wife, and who, by the sac- 
rifice of her jewels, purchased from the 
Turkish general means of escape for her 
husband and his army, on the Pruth, in 
1717. After Peter’s death, C. became 
sole ruler. Died 1727.— CATHERINE IL., 
Empress of Russia, by birth a German, 
married, in 1745, the Grand-duke Peter, 
who ascended the throne in 1761, under 
the title of Peter III. C., whose whole 
life is a chronicle of female infamy, ruled 
the empire after the murder of her hus- 
band by her favorite, Alexis Orloff. She 
carried on a successful war against Tur- 
key, assisted in the partition of Poland, 
and died in 1796, after reigning 35 years. 
C. was a woman of great ability, carrying 
on the government of the country with 
great energy; and her reign was remark- 
able for the rapid increase of the extent 
and power of Russia.— CATHERINE DE’ 
Mepict (Fr., C. de Médicis), daughter of 
the Duke of Urbino by a French princess, 
married the Duke d’Orleans, afterwards 
Henri II. of France, in 1533. She was 
mother of Francis II., Charles IX., and 
Henri III., successively kings of France. 
The death of Francis II., in 1560, ren- 
dered her mistress of the kingdom, with 
the title of regent for Charles IX., who 
was aminor. She was artful, avaricious 
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To increase her politital in- 
fluence, she corrupted the morals of her 
sons. She fomented civil war among her 
subjects, and instigated the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, August, 572. She had 
but one redeeming quality: her love for 
and fostering patronage of, the arts of 
literature. Died 1589.— CATHARINE 
Howarp, fifth queen of Henry VIII. of 
England, succeeded Anne Boleyn, and 
proving guilty of a charge of infidelity 
to her husband, was summarily tried and 
beheaded in 1542.— CATHARINE OF ARA- 
GON, first wife of Henry VIII.of England, 
and daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, born 1483, married, first, 
_ Arthur Prince of Wales, who left her 
widow a year afterwards. She married, 
secondly, in 1509, his brother, afterwards 
Henry VIII., who divorced her in 1533 to 
marry Anne Boleyn. Died 1536.— 
CATHARINE Parr, sixth and last wife of 
Henry VIII. of England, whom she 
married in 1543, and outlived, married 
 fourthly, in 1547, Lord Seymour of Sude- 
ley, Lord High Admiral of England. 
Died 1548. 


_ Catharine, St., or CATHERINE, a vir- 
gin of Alexandria, is supposed to have 
suffered martyrdom under the reign of 
Maximin, in about 307. She is regarded 
as the patroness of philosophy, learning, 
eloquence, and girls’ schools. She is said 
to have been tortured on a wheel, whence 
the name Catherine Window, or Wheel 
Window, sometimes given, in books on 
architecture, to an elegant form of win- 
dow now commonly called Rose Window, 
and common in cathedrals and large 
churches in the Middle Ages. It is a 
circular window, in which the mullions 
converge towards the centre like the 
spokes of a wheel. 


Catiline (kdi’t-lin), or Lucius Serc1us 
CatitIna, a Roman patrician and an 
able man, was unscrupulously ambitious. 
Frustrated in his ambitious designs, he 
formed a conspiracy against the State, 
which was discovered and exposed by 
Cicero, a discovery which obliged him 
to leave the city. He tried to stir up 
hostility outside, but this too being dis- 
covered by Cicero, an army was sent 
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against him, when an engagement: 
ensued, in which, fighting desperately, 
he was slain, 62 B. C. 


Cato, Marcus Portius, or Cato Major, 
surnamed Censor, Priscus, and Sapiens, 
was born at Tusculum, 234 B. C., of a 
good old family, and trained to rustic, 
frugal life. After serving occasionally 
in the army, he removed to Rome; be- 
came in succession, censor, edile, pretor, 
and consul: served in the second Punic 
war, towards the end of it, and subju- 
gated Spain. C. was a Roman of the old 
school; disliked and denounced all inno- 
vations—as censor, dealt sharply with 
them. Being sent on an embassy to 
Africa, he was so struck with the in- 
creasing power and the threateningly evil. 
ascendency of Carthage, that on his re-~ 
turn he urged its demolition, and im 
every speech which he delivered after- 
wards, he ended with the words, Ceterum: 
censeo Carthaginem esse delendam, “ But. 
be that as it may, my opinion is Carthage: 
must be destroyed.” Died 149 B.C. | 


Cato, Marcus Portius, or CATO THE: 
Youncer, or Uticensis, born 95 B. C., 
was great-grandson of ‘“‘Censor” Marcus: 
Portius Cato, and a somewhat pedantic: 
second edition of him. He fortified him-: 
self by study of the Stoic philosophy; 
conceived a distrust of the public men. 
of the day, Cesar among the number;, 
preferred Pompey to him, and sided with 
him, and after Pompey’s defeat retired 
to Utica, whence his surname, and. 
Stabbed himself to death (46 B. C.)) 
rather than fall into the hands of Cesar.. 


Catullus, Valerius (kah-til’lus), a Ro- 
man poet, was born 86 B. C. He was 
the first to introduce imitations of the 
Greek verse among the Latins, and his 
lyrics are remarkable for their sweetness 
of flow, and beauty of style. Died 46 
B26. 


Cavendish, Henry (kdén’dish), an Eng- 
glish philosopher, born 1731, devoted his 
life and his noble fortune to scientific 
investigations. He laid the basis of the 
present system of chemistry, discov- 
ered the composition of water (1748) 
and of nitric acid, and measured the 
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earth’s density by means of balls of 
lead. Died 1810. 


Cavour, Camillo, Count pt (kah-voor’), 
an eminent Italian statesman, was born 
1810. In 1847, he took an active part 
in the promulgation of the liberal doc- 
trines then agitating his country, and 
largely assisted in the establishment of 
the constitution granted by King Charles 
Albert in 1848. In 1850, he became 
Minister of Commerce, and Minister of 
Finances the following year. In 1852, 
he succeeded D’Azeglio as first minister, 
secured the liberty of the press, favored 
religious toleration and free trade, and 
during his seven years’ tenure of office 
brought about the regeneration of Italy 
by the Treaty of Villa Franca in 1857. 
Died 1861. 


Caxton, William (kdks’tiin), the 
founder of English printing, was born 
1412. During a residence in Flanders 
he acquired the fnew typographic art, 
and on his return set up a press in 
the Almonry, Westminster, where he 
brought out the first printed book seen 
in England, the History of Troy. Died 
1491. 

Cecilia, St. (se-st//yah), a martyr of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the patron- 
ess of musicians, belonged to a noble 
Roman family, and was put to death, 
A. D. 230, on account of her conversion 
to Christianity. St. C. is regarded as the 
inventor of the organ, and her festival 
day, November 22, is celebrated in the 
Catholic Church with splendid musical 
performances. 


Cel’sus, Aurelius Cornelius, a Latin 
physician, who is supposed to have lived 
during the reigns of the Emperors Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, and to have been the 
first practitioner of medicine in Rome, 
has been styled the Latin Hippocrates. 
His only work which has come down to 
us, De Medicina, has been often reprint- 
ed. It is esteemed the most valuable 
treatise on medical art left by the Ro- 
mans. 


Cenci, Beatrice (chén’che), a noble Ro- 
man lady, whose tragic fate has served 
as the theme of one of Shelley’s best 
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tragedies, lived in the 16th century. She 
became the victim of her father, Count 
Francesco Cenci, a notorious libertine. 
Failing in her appeal for protection from 
Pope Clement VIII., she, it has been 
said, conspired with other members of 
her family to murder the count. When 
brought to trial on this charge, she as- 
serted her innocence, but was neverthe- 
less put to death, along with her rela- 
tives, 1599. The fine portrait of Beatrice, 
by Guido Reni, in the Barberini Gallery, 
Rome, is well known. 


Cervantes-Saavedra, Miguel de (sair- 
vdn’ teez-sah-va'drah), an illustrious Span- 
ish author, was born of an ancient but 
reduced family, in 1547. Although early 
manifesting a taste for literature, he en- 
tered military life and fought bravely in, 
and was wounded at, the battle of Le- 
panto, 1571. He was afterwards taken 
prisoner to Algiers, where he remained 
for a period of three years in slavery. 
In 1584, he published his first work, 
Galatea, a kind of mixed pastoral in prose 
and verse, and, in 1605, gave to the world 
his immortal novel, Don Quixote, fol- 
lowed, in 1614, by the Fourney to Par- 
nassus, a sort of rhythmical critical and 
historical essay. C. died April 23, 1616, 
the same day that witnessed the death 
of Shakespeare. Don Quixote is a work 
generally too well known to need com- 
ment here; the editions that have been 
published of it are almost innumerable, 
and it has been translated into every 
known literary language. 


Champollion, Jean Francois (shdn-pdl’- 
le-6n[g]), a French orientalist, born 1790, 
distinguished himself by his researches 
in the Semitic, Coptic, and other early 
languages of the East. Among his prin- 
cipal works are the Dictionary of Hiero- 
glyphics, and an Egyptian Grammar. 
Died 1832. 


Channing, William Ellery (chdn’ning), 
an eminent American divine, and one of 
the most elegant writers this country 
has produced, was born at Newport, 
R. I., 1780. In 1803, he became pastor 
of the Federal-Street Church, Boston. 
During the Unitarian controversy, Dr. 
C. was the head of the liberal party, and | 
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took an active part in its defence. 
Among his most successful productions 
are his lectures on Self-Culture, and on 
the Elevation of the Laboring Classes. 
His work on slavery, published in 1841, 
had also a wide circulation. Died 1842. 
His collected works have been published 
in six rt2mo. volumes (Boston, 1846), 
and republished in London, 1855. 


Chantrey, Sir Francis, R. A. (chdn’tre), 
an eminent English sculptor, was born 
1782. His principal works are the stat- 
ues of Pitt and Canning, and the bust of 
Sir Walter Scott, in England, and the 
statue of Washington in the State House, 
Boston. Died 1841. 


Charlemagne (shdrl’man), [Fr.; L. Ca- 
rolus Magnus, ‘‘Charles the Great’’], King 
of France and Emperor of the West, born 
in 742, was the grandson of Charles Mar- 
tel, and, in 768, succeeded to the throne 
conjointly with his brother Carloman, 


_. on whose death, three years later, he be- 


came sole monarch. In 770, he subdued 
Aquitaine, and opened, in 772, a war 
with the Saxon heathens, which lasted 
30 years. In the following year, crossing 
the Alps, he was crowned King of Lom- 
bardy by the Pope. In 778, he conquered 
Spain as far as the Ebro, but on his re- 
turn was surprised and defeated at the 
pass of Roncesvalles, where many of his 
noblest knights were slain, among them 
his nephew, Roland, the famous Orlando 
of the verse of Ariosto. In 780, his sons, 
Pepin and Louis, were crowned at Rome 
by the pontiff, kings of Lombardy and 
Aquitaine. 
many as far as Bohemia, C. was crowned 
in 800, Emperor of the West, and was 
about negotiating for the hand of Irene 
to unite by marriage the empires of the 
East and West, when he died at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 814. C. was one of the great- 
est rulers and warriors who have adorned 
any age, and not less was he a lover of 
learning and arts. He was, with the ex- 
ception of his contemporary the caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid, the most enlight- 
ened sovereign of his epoch. 

Charles (chdrlz). The name of many 


European monarchs and princes, the 
more important of whom are as follows: 


After conquering all Ger-- 
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CuHaRLEs II., surnamed The Bald, was 

son of Louis “le Debonnaire.’’ After con- » 
quering his brother Lothaire at Fonte- 
noy in 841, he became by the Treaty of 
Verdun, King of France, 843, but was 
unable to defend his kingdom against 
the Normans; he went to Italy and had 
himself crowned emperor at Rome. Died 
877. 
Cuares III., surnamed The Simple, 
became King of France in 893. His reign 
was one long struggle against the Nor- 
mans, which ended by conceding Nor- 
mandy to Rollo. He was conquered by 
Hugh Capet, a rival for the crown, at 
Soissons, dethroned in 922, and died in 
captivity, 929. 

CHARLES IV., The Fair, third son of 
Philip the Fair, was King of France from 
1322 to 1328. He lost to France Gui- 
enne, which was taken from him by the 
English. He was the last of the Cape- 
tians. Died 1328. 

CHarLeEs V., The Wise, son of John 
II., was King of France from 1361 to 
1380. He recovered from the English 
almost all the provinces they had con- 
quered, successes due to his own prudent 
policy, and especially the heroism of Du 
Guesclin, De Clisson, and De Boucicaut. 
France owed to him important financial 
reforms, the extension of privileges 
to the universities, and the establish- 
ment of the first national library, into 
which were gathered together thousands 
of manuscripts. The Bastille was found- 
ed in his reign. 

CHARLES VI., The Well-Beloved, King 
of France from 1380 to 1422, was son and 
successor of Charles V. He began his 
reign under the guardianship of his un- 
cles, who rifled the public treasury and 
provoked rebellion by their exactions. 
He gained a victory at Rossbach over 
the Flemings, then in revolt, and a little 
after dismissed his uncles and installed 
in their stead the wise councilors of his 
father, whose sage, upright, and benefi- 
cent administration procured for him 
the title of ‘‘ Well-Beloved,”’ a state of 
things, however, which did not last long, 
for the harassments which he had been 
subjected to drove him insane, and his 
kingdom, torn in pieces by rival factions, 
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was given over to anarchy, and fell by 
treaty of Troyes almost entirely into the 
hands of the English conquerors at Agin- 
court. Born in 1368, died in 1422. 

CHARLES VII., The Victorious, son of 
Charles VI., became King of France in 
1422. At his accession the English held 
possession of almost the whole country, 
and he indolently made no attempt to 
expel them, but gave himself up to 
effeminate indulgences, and was about 
to lose his whole patrimony when the 
patriotism of the nation woke up at the 
enthusiastic summons of Joan of Arc, 
whose triumphs, and those of her asso- 
ciates, weakened the English domination, 
and even after her death the impulse she 
gave continued to work, till at the end of 
20 years the English were driven out of 
France, and lost all they held in it except 
the town of Calais, along the Havre, and 
Guines Castle. Born 1403, died 1461. 

Cuarves VIII., King of France, was 
son and successor of Louis XI. During 
his minority the kingdom suffered from 
the turbulence and revolts of the nobles. 
He married Anne of Brittany, heiress of 
the rich duchy of that name, by which 
it was added to the crown of France, but 
sacrificed the interests of his kingdom 
by war with Italy to support the claims 
of French princes to the throne of Naples, 
which, though successful in a military 
point of view, proved politically un- 
fruitful. Born 1470, died 1498. 

Cuarves [X., second son of Henry II. 
and Catharine de’ Medici, became King 
of France in 1560. The civil wars of the 
Huguenots and Catholics fill up this 
reign; the first war concluded by the 
Peace of Amboise, during which Francis 
of Guise was assassinated; the second 
concluded by the Peace of Longjumeau, 
during which Montmorency fell; the 
third concluded by the Peace of St. Ger- 
main, in which Condé and Moncontour 
fell, which peace was broken by the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, into the per- 
petration of which Charles was inveigled 
by his mother and the Guises. Incensed 
at this outrage, the Huguenots com- 
menced a fourth war, and were ‘under- 
taking a fifth when Charles died, haunted 
by remorse and in dread of the infinite 
terror. Born 1550, died 1574. 
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CuarLeEs X., brother of Louis XVI. 
and Louis XVIII., the latter of whom 
he succeeded on the throne of France in 
1824, was unpopular in France as Duc 
d’Artois in the time of the Revolution, 
and had to flee the country at the out- 
break of it, and stayed for some time as 
an exile in Holyrood, Edinburgh. On his 
accession he became no less unpopular 
from his adherence to the old régime. 
At an evil hour in 1830, he issued ordi- 
nances in defiance of all freedom, and 
after an insurrection of three days in the 
July of that year, had again to flee. Ab- 
dicating in favor of his son, he found 
refuge for a time again in Holyrood, and 
died at Gértz in his 80th year. Born 
1757, died 2837. 

CuHaRLEs V. (I. of Spain), Emperor of 
Germany, son of Philip, Archduke of 
Austria, was born at Ghent in 1500, and 
became King of Spain in 1516, on the 
death of his maternal grandfather, Fer- 
dinand, and Emperor of Germany in 
1519, on the death of his paternal grand- 
father, Maximilian I., being crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1520, and reigned dur- 
ing one of the most important periods 
in the history of Europe. The events of 
the reign are too numerous to detail; 


enough to mention his rivalry with Fran-. 


cis I. of France, his contention as a 
Catholic with the Protestants of Ger- 
many, the inroads of the Turks, revolts 
in Spain, and expeditions against the 
pirates of the Mediterranean. The ambi- 
tion of his life was the suppression of the 
Protestant Reformation and the succes- 
sion of his son Philip to the imperial 
crown, but he failed in both, and finally 
resigned in favor of his son, and retired 
into the monastery at St. Yuste, in Es- 
tremadura, near which he built a mag- 
nificent retreat, where, it is understood, 
notwithstanding his apparent retire- 
ment, he continued to take interest in 
political affairs, and to advise in the 


-management of them. Died 1558. 


CuarLes VI., Emperor of Germany 
from 1711 to 1740, as well as King of 
Spain from 1703, was son of the Em- 
peror Leopold I., and father of Maria 
Theresa. 

CHARLES XII., King of Sweden, son 
of Charles XI., a warlike prince, ascended 
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the throne at the age of 15. He had to 
cope with Denmark, Russia, and Poland 
combined against him; he foiled the 
Danes at Copenhagen, the Russians at 
Narva, and Augustus II. of Poland at 
Riga; but being trapped in Russia, and 
cooped up to spend a winter there, he 
was, in spring 1709, attacked by Peter 
the Great at Pultowa, and defeated, so 
‘that he had to take refuge with the 
Turks at Bender; here he was again 
attacked, captured, and conveyed to 
Demotica, but escaping, he found his 
way miraculously back to Sweden, and 
making peace with the Czar, commenced 
an attack on Norway, but was killed by 
a musket-shot at the siege of Friedricks- 
hall. C. was “the last of the Swedish 
kings.” ‘‘His appearance among the 
luxurious kings and knights of the 
North” at the time, Carlyle compares 
to ‘‘the bursting of a cataract of bomb- 
shells in a dull ballroom.’ Born 1697, 
died 1718. 

Cuarwes I., King of England, third 
son of James I., was born at Dunfermline 
in 1600. Failing in his suit for the In- 
fanta of Spain, he married Henrietta 
Maria, a. French princess, a devoted 
Catholic, who had great influence over 
him, but not for good. He had for pub- 
lic advisors, Strafford and Laud, who 
cherished in him ideas of absolute power 
adverse to the liberty of the subject. 
Acting on these ideas brought him into 
collision with the Parliament, and pro- 
voked a civil war; himself being the first 
to throw down the gauntlet by raising 
the royal standard at Nottingham, in 
the end of which he surrendered himself 
to the Scots army at Newark, who de- 
livered him to the Parliament. He was 
tried as a traitor to his country, con- 
demned to death, and beheaded at 
Whitehall Jan. 30, 1649. 

Cuares II., King of England, son of 
Charles I., born at St. James Palace, 
London, 1630, was at’ The Hague, in 
Holland, when his father was beheaded. 
He assumed the royal title, and was pro- 
claimed King by the Scots; landed in 
Scotland, and was crowned at Scone. 
Marching into England, he was defeated 
by Cromwell at Worcester, Sept. 3, 1651, 
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and fled to France. By the policy of 
General Monk, after Cromwell’s death, 
he was restored to his crown and king- 
dom in 1660, an event known as the 
Restoration. C. Il. was an easy-going 
man, and is known in history as the 
““Merry Monarch.” His reign was an 


‘inglorious one for England, though it 


is distinguished by the passing of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, one of the great 
bulwarks of English liberty next to the 
Magna Charta. Died 1685. 


Charles Martel, the illegitimate son of 
Pépin d’Héristal, duke of Austrasia, was 
himself proclaimed duke in 715, and be- 
coming mayor of the palace during the 
reigns of Chilperic and Thierry IV., ex- 
ercised the whole regal power, defeating 
the Saracens at Poitiers, in 732, in honor 
of which victory he was called Martel 
(the Hammer). On the death of Thierry 
in 736, C. carried on the government as 
Duke of the Franks. His son Pépin was 
founder of the Carlovingian line of man- 
archs, taking their name from C. M. 


Chase, Salmon Portland, an American 
jurist and statesman, was born in New 
Hampshire, 1818. He was sent to the 
House of Representatives and to the 
United States Senate from Ohio, and 
was elected governor of that state. 
Appointed Secretary of the Treasury by 
President Lincoln, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he conducted the finances 
with rare skill and success. Appointed 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 
1864, he held this office at his death in 
£8732 

Chateaubriand, Francois Auguste, Vis- 
count or (shd-td-bre-an’), a French poet, 
historian, and statesman, was born 1768. 
In 1791, he embarked for America with 
a design to discover the north-west pas- 
sage, from which project he was dis- 
suaded by General Washington. Re- 
called to Europe by the French Revolu- 
tion, C. resorted to London, where he 
employed himself in the occupation of 
a teacher. In 1800, he returned to 
France, accepted the Swiss embassy in 
1803, and, three years later, undertook 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 2 be 
afterwards represented his country in 
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various high diplomatic capacities, and, 
on the accession of Louis Philippe, 
to whom he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, retired into private life. Died 
1848. C. is one of the giants of the 
French literature of the 19th century. 
His greatest work, the Genius of Christi- 
anity (1798), and his fine poems of Atala 
and Réné, gave him a reputation as 
universal as it was immediate. Among 
his other principal works are The Mar- 
tyrs, and The Natchez (two novels); 
Travels in America, Itinerary from Paris 
to Ferusalem, and Historical Studies. 


Chatham, William Pitt, Earv or (chdt- 
hdém), an English statesman, was born 
1708. He early entered the House of 
Commons, of which, by his lofty elo- 
quence and unrivaled powers of debate, 
he soon became the rukng spirit. In 
1756, he became Secretary of State, and 
in 1766, Prime Minister, swaying the 
destinies of his country with a courage 
and energy they had long been a stranger 
to. During the early part of his public 
career he warmly sympathized with the 
American colonists in their struggle for 
independence, but later, his strong pa- 
triotic feeling turned him against them. 
Died 1778.— His second son, WILLIAM 
Pitt, followed in his footsteps, and be- 
came leader of the House of Commons, 
and first minister of the Crown. 


Chatterton, Thomas (chdt’tr-ttin), an 
English poet, was born 1752. His name 
has become famous, both by the extra- 
ordinary literary forgeries he concocted 
of so-called Old English poems, and by 
his sad fate. He poisoned himself in 
an obscure lodging in London, whither 
he had resorted for literary employment, 
and where he died on the brink of abso- 
lute starvation, 1770. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey (chau’stir), called 
the ‘‘Father of English Poetry,’’ was 
born 1328, and studied law in London. 
In 1373, he was sent on a mission to 
Genoa, where he made the acquaintance 
of Petrarch. Died 1400, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. The Canterbury 
Tales are characterized by Stopford 
Brooke as ‘‘the best example of English 
story-telling we possess;”’ besides which 
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he wrote, among other compositions, 
The Life of St. Cecilia, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, the House of Fame, and the Legend 
of Good Women. His influence on Eng- 
lish literature has been compared to that 
of Dante on Italian, and his literary life 
has been divided into three periods — 
the French, the Italian, and the English, 
according as the spirit of it was derived 
from a foreign or a native source. 


Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobi 
Salvatore (ka-roo-bé’ne), an eminent Ital- 
ian composer, was born at Florence in 
1760, and died 1842. He was natural- 
ized in France, and settled in Paris, the 
scene of his greatest triumphs, where he 
composed operas, of which the chief were 
Iphigenia in Aulis, and Les deux Four- 
nées; or The Water-Carrier, his master- 
piece; also a number of sacred pieces 
and requiems, all of the highest merit. 


Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
EARL OF, a notorious English infidel and 
roué, celebrated for his wit, and quoted 
as an authority in manners, was born 
1694, and died 1773. He was appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland in 1745. His Letters 
to his illegitimate son are a mixture of 
worldly wisdom, wit, and immorality. 


Chippendale, Thomas, a cabinetmaker, 
born in Worcestershire, was famous in 
the 18th century for the quality and style 
of his workmanship. His work is still 
much in request. 


Choate, Rufus (chdt), an eminent 
American advocate, was born 1799. 
After graduating at Dartmouth College, 
he entered upon the study of law at 
Cambridge, and in Washington. After 
practicing at Danvers, Salem, and Bos- 
ton, successively, he was elected to the 
Senate in 1841, which he quitted in 1845. 
After the death of Daniel Webster, C. 
became the recognized leader of the 
Massachusetts bar, and acquired quite 
a national reputation. As an advocate , 
and orator, he may be classed with the 
most distinguished masters of modern 
eloquence. Died 1858. 


Choiseul (shwot’zwél) is the surname 
of a noble French house distinguished 
in history. Its best known member was 
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Etienne Francois, Duc de C., minister of 
Louis XV., who served his master in 
various capacities, and was rewarded 
with a peerage. He effected many re- 
forms in the army, strengthened the 
navy, and aided in bringing about the 
family compact of the Bourbons. He 
exercised a great influence on the politics 
of Europe, and was nicknamed by Cath- 
arine of Russia, Le Cocher de l'Europe, 
“The Driver of Europe’; but becoming 
obnoxious to Mme. du Barry, ‘“‘in whom 
he would discern nothing but a wonder- 
fully dizened scarlet woman,” was dis- 
missed from the helm of affairs, Louis’s 
“ast substantial man.’ Born 1719, 
died 1795. 


Chopin, Frederick (shd’pdn), a dis- 
tinguished Polish pianist, was born near 
Warsaw, 1810. He was very popular as 
a performer, and composed concertos, 
and a great number of studies of real 
merit. Died in Paris, 1849. 


Christian is the name of nine kings of 
Denmark, of whom the first began to 
reign in 1448, the last in 1863, and the 
following deserve notice: 

CurRIsTIAN II. conquered Sweden, but 
proving a tyrant, was driven from the 
throne by Gustavus Vasa, in 1522, upon 
which his own subjects deposed him, an 
act which he resented by force of arms, 
in which he was defeated in 1531, his 
person seized, and imprisoned for life. 
He was characterized by Carlyle as a 
“rash, unwise, explosive man.” Born 
1481, died 1559. 

CurisTian IV., King from 1588 to 
1648, took part on the Protestant side 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and was de- 
feated by Tilly. He was a good ruler, 
and was much beloved by his subjects, 
but was rather unsteady in his habits, 
it is said. Born 1577, died 1648. 

CuHrRIsTIAN IX., King from 1863, was 
son of Duke William of Sleswick-Hols- 
tein, father of the Princess of Wales, 
George I., King of Greece, and the Dow- 
ager Empress of Russia. Born 1818. 


Christina (kris-ti’na), daughter and 
successor of Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, was born 1626, and crowned 
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1632. On attaining her majority, 1644, 
C. at once took active personal charge 
of the government, which she adminis- 
tered until 1654 with wisdom and vigor, 
carrying on a successful war with Den- 
mark. Deciding to renounce Protes- 
tantism, C. abdicated in favor of her 
cousin, Ca1l Gustav, and retired to Brus- 
sels, where she embraced the Catholic 
faith. Removing to Paris, she killed 
Monaldeschi, her master of horse, under 
a suspicion of having betrayed her con- 
fidence. On the death of Carl Gustav, 
in 1660, C. reclaimed the Swedish throne, 
but her people rejected her because of 
her religion, and she retired to Rome, 
where she died, 1689. 

C. Marta, daughter of Francis I. of 
Sicily, wife of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, 
and mother of ex-Queen Isabella I1., 


. became notorious after her husband’s 


death, as regent during her daughter’s 
minority, having contracted a private 
matriage with her paramour Mufioz, a 
private soldier, by whom she had several 
children. She was banished from Spain 
in 1854. 


Christophe, Henri (kréz-t0j’), was an 
African negro, born in Grenada, West 
Indies, who, after his manumission, 
headed a servile insurrection which broke 
out in San Domingo, 1801, under Tous- 
saint l’Ouverture and Dessalines, against 
the French rule. He eventually succeed- 
ed, in 1810, in becoming master of a part 
of the island, and taking the title of 
King of Hayti. His so-called reign was 
productive of so many acts of barbarous 
oppression as to occasion the successful 
revolt of his subjects. Died by suicide 
in 1820. 


Christopher I. (kris’to-fuir), King of 
Denmark, elected 1252, died 1259.— 
C.1L.,.5on of Eric VII., born 1276, suc- 
ceeded his brother Eric VIII., 1319, died 
1333-— C. III. (of Bavaria), became, in 
1440, 1441, and 1442, successively King 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. He 
was an able monarch, and did much for 
the prosperity of the countries under his 
rule. He made Copenhagen his capital, 
and raised it to a high degree of commer- 
cial importance. Died 1448. 
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Chrysostom, John, St. (kre-sds’tom), 
one of the most eloquent preachers and 
logical writers of the early Christian 
fathers, was born at Antioch, 347, and 
died 407. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Constantinople in 398, and introduced 
such vigorous reforms as to excite ex- 
treme opposition, resulting in his ban- 
ishment, 403. His festival is celebrated 
by the Roman Catholic Church, Janu- 
ary 27th. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius (s%s’é-rd), son 
of a Roman knight, and a lineal descend- 
ant of the ancient kings of the Sabines, 
illustrious as a statesman, philosopher, 
and orator, was born near Arpinum, in 
Latium, and trained for political life 
partly at Rome and partly at Athens. 
C. distinguished himself as the first ora- 
tor at the Roman bar when he was 30, 
and afterwards rose through the suc- 
cessive grades of civic rank till he 
attained the consulship in 63 B. C. 
During this period he acquired great 
popularity by his exposure and defeat 
of the conspiracy of Catiline, by which 
he earned the title of Father of his Coun- 
try, though there were those who con- 
demned his action and procured his 
banishment for a time. On his recall, 
which was unanimous, he took sides 
first with Pompey, then with Cesar after 
Pharsalia, on whose death he delivered 
a Philippic against Antony. He was 
proscribed by the second triumvirate, 
and put to death by Antony’s soldiers. 
C. was the foremost of Roman orators, 
the most elegant writer of the Latin 
language, and has left behind him 
orations, letters, and treatises, very 
models of their kind. He was not a 
deep thinker, and his philosophy was 
more eclectic than original. Born 100, 
died 43, B. C. 


Cid Campeador (sid kim’ pe-ah-ddr), a 
famed Castilian warrior of the rith cen- 
tury, born at Burgos, was much cele- 
brated in Spanish romance. Being 
banished from Castile, in the interest of 
which he had fought valiantly, he be- 
came a free-lance, fighting now with the 
Christians and now with the Moors, till 
he made himself master of Valencia, 
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where he set up his throne and reigned, 
with his faithful wife Ximena by his 
side, till the news of a defeat by the 
Moors took all spirit out of him, and he 
died of grief. Faithful after death, his 
wife had his body embalmed and carried 
to his native place, on the high altar of 
which it lay enthroned for ro years. His 
real name was Don Rodrigo Diaz of Bi- 
var, and the story of his love for Ximena 


is the subject of Corneille’s masterpiece, 
The Cid. 


Cimabue, Giovanni (sim-ah-boo’ai), an 
Italian painter of the Florentine school, 
born 1240, powerfully contributed to 
the revival of art. He was the instructor 
of Giotto. Died about 1302. 


Cincinnatus, Lucius Quintius (sin-stn- 
nah'ttis), afamous Roman general, who, 
being made dictator, in 458 B. C., to 
carry on the war against the A?qui and 
Volsct, was found engaged in ploughing 
his own farm. 
victory, and as soon as the war was over, 
laid down the office, returning to his 
simple and hardy life. In the year 439 
B. C., he was again appointed dictator, 
on occasion of intestine troubles in 
Rome. 


Claudius (klau’de-us). The name of 
two Roman Emperors: Tiserrus Drvu- 
sus Nero (C. I.) was the fourth emperor, 
succeeding his nephew Caligula. He was 
born 10 B. C., and crowned A. D. qr. 
He was twice married, and both his 
Wives were infamous; Messalina was 
executed by his order; Agrippina poi- 
soned him, 54 A. D., after inducing him 
to make her son by L. Domitius his 
successor.—Marcus AurELIus Fiavius 
(C. IL.), born 214, succeeded Gallienus, 
268, and died 270. Under C. I. Britain 
was partially conquered; under C. II. the 
Goths were defeated in several battles. 


Clay, Henry, an eminent American 
orator and statesman, was born in Han- 
over county, Virginia, April 12, 1777. 
After preparatory study of the law, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1797, and 
speedily established a brilliant practice 
in Lexington, Ky. Commencing his 
political career in 1799, as a Democrat 
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of the Jefferson school, C. was elected to 
the state legislature in 1804, and in 1806 
and 1809, sat as Senator in Congress. 
In 1811, he became a member of the 
House of Representatives, and towards 


the close of the year, was elected its ° 


speaker. Reélected to the same position 
in 1813, he resigned it in January, 1814, 
to proceed to Europe as one of the Peace 
Commissioners to treat with Great 
Britain. After participating in the sign- 
ing “of the Treaty of Ghent in December 
of that year, C. returned home to again 
assume the speakership. In 1816, he sup- 
ported the United States Bank charter; 
in 1821 he earnestly advocated the Miss- 
ouri compromise, and, in 1824, was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency 
of the Union. In 1825, C. became Sec- 
retary of State, and in the following 
year fought a mild duel with Mr. Ran- 
dolph. He was elected United States 
Senator, 1831-37, and in 1832 accepted 
_ the presidential candidature of the anti- 
Jackson party, only to be again defeated. 
In 1832-33, he caused the passing of the 
Compromise Tariff, supported General 
Harrison for the presidency in 1840, 
advocated a national banking system, 
and urged the distribution of the public 
domains among the respective states. 
In 1844, the National Whig Convention 
nominated C. (the third time) for the 
presidency, with as little success as be- 
fore. He strenuously opposed the acqui- 
sition of Texas, and, in 1848, having 
been again elected to the Senate, he 
their took a prominent part in effecting 
the Compromise of 1850, which deferred 
for 10 years the impending struggle be- 
tween the North and South on the ques- 
tion of slavery. C. died at Washington, 
1852, leaving behind him a name and 
fame foremost in the annals of American 
eloquence and statesmanship. 


Cleopatra (kle-o-pit’rah), Queen of 
Egypt, born 69 B. C., was daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletus, after whose death she 
became associated with her younger 
brother, Ptolemy, in the crown. At the 
age of 17, she captivated Cesar, who 
caused her to be proclaimed sole sover- 
eign of Egypt. After his death she 
spread her toils round Mark Antony, 
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who repudiated his wife, Octavia, for 
her sake. After the fatal battle of Ac- 
tium, dispairing of making terms with 
the conqueror, Augustus, she put an end 
to her life by the bite of an asp, B. C. 30. 
She bore a son (Cesarion) to Caesar, and 
several children to Mark Antony. 


Clive, Robert, Lorn (kliv), an English 
general, was born 1725. He went as 
ensign to India while still a boy, and 
fought his way to a colonelcy by the 
time he reached manhood. He distin- 
guished himself in 1751 by his successes 
against the French, and, in 1756, saved 
the English rule in India by driving 
Suraj-ad-Dowlah out of Calcutta, and 
by routing his army, 50,000 strong, at 
Plassey, 1757, at the head of 3,000 Brit- 
ish regulars. He returned to England 
in 1760, covered with wealth and honor. 
In 1764, he was sent again to India, 
where he consolidated the English power, 
and made many important administra- 
tive reforms. Towards the close of his 
life his mind became impaired, and he 
died, by suicide, in 1774. 


Clovis I. (k/d’vis), King of the Franks, 
and the true founder of the French mon- 
archy, born 467, succeeded his father, 
Childeric I., in 481. He conquered the 
Romans at Soissons, 486, which he made 
his centre; married Clotilda, 493; beat 
the Germans near Cologne, 496, by as- 
sistance, as he believed, of the God of 
Clotilda, after which he was baptized by 
St. Remi at Rheims; and overthrew the 
Visigoths under Alaric II., near Poitiers, 
in so7, after which victories he made 
Paris his capital. 


Cobden, Richard, a celebrated Eng- 
lish reformer and political economist, 
was born 1804, and died 1865. He began 
life as a private soldier, but rose to be a 
member of Parliament, and received a 
testimonial of $150,000 for his efforts in 
favor of the repeal of the corn laws and 
free trade. 


Coke, Edward, Sir, a celebrated Eng- 
lish jurist and publicist, was born 1552, 
and died 1663. His principal work, 
Coke upon Littleton, is one of the highest 
judicial authorities. 
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Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (hdl’/ri7), an 
English poet and philosopher, was born 
1772. His writings in philosophy and 
theology have had a powerful influence 
on the thought of the age. As a poet, 
his Christabel and the Ancient Mariner 
are almost unique of their class. Died 
1834. 


Coligny, Gaspard de Chatillon, StrE DE 
(ko-lain-ye’), a noted French Huguenot, 
was born 1517, and murdered in the St. 
Bartholomew Massacre, 1572. In early 
life he attained great distinction as a 
military leader, and was created admi- 
ral in 1552. After the accession of 
Charles IX., he became a Protestant, 
and on the breaking out of the civil war 
he became, with the Prince de Condé, 
the leader of the Huguenots. 


Columbus, Christopher, discoverer of 
America, on Oct. 12, 1492, after two 
months of great peril and, in the end, 
mutiny of his men, was born in Genoa, 
1438. He went to sea at 14, and cher- 
ished, if he did not conceive, the idea 
of reaching India by sailing westward. 
He applied in many quarters for further- 
ance, and after seven years of waiting, 
was provided with three small vessels 
and a crew of r20 men. First touching 
land at the Bahamas, he visited Cuba 
and Hayti, and returned home with 
spoils of the land, and was hailed and 
honored as King of the Sea. He made 
three subsequent visits, and on the third 
had the satisfaction of landing on the 
mainland, which Sebastian Cabot and 
Amerigo Vespucci had reached before 
him; but he became at last the victim of 
jealousy, and charges were made against 
him, which so cut him to the heart that 
he never rallied from the attack, and he 
died at Valladolid, 1506, broken in body 
andinsoul. Carlyle, ina famous passage 
salutes him across the centuries: ‘‘ Brave 
sea-captain, Norse sea-king, Columbus 
my hero, royalist sea-king of all.’ 


Comte, Auguste (kdmt), a French phi- 
losopher, born 1795, was noted as the 
founder of the School of Positive Philos- 
ophy. Died 1857. 


Conde(kon’da). A distinguished French 
family descended from Jacques de Bour- 
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bon, Count de la Marche, 1335. His 


-grandson Louis, born 1530, assumed the 


title of prince, and won renown as a 
leader of the Huguenots. He was killed 
at the battle of Jarnac, 1569. His great- 
grandson, Louis II. (the Great Condé), 
was born 1621, and died 1686. His ca- 
reer was a succession of brilliant victories, 
ending with the defeat of the Prince of 
Orange (afterwards William III. of Eng- 
land) in the sanguinary battle of Senef, 
1674. The house became extinct with 
the suicide of Duke Louis Henri Joseph 
de Bourbon, 1830. 


Confucius (kon-fi’shiis), a celebrated 
Chinese philosopher, whose real title, 
Kung-foo-tse (The Teacher Kung), has 
been Latinized by Europeans into its . 
present form. He was born 551 B. C., 
of poor parents, and passed the greater 
part of his long life in journeying from 
province to province, vainly endeavor- 
ing to reform the abuses of his time, 
giving instruction to his disciples, and 
prosecuting his studies. His doctrines 
relate to morals and politics, and are the 
foundation of the ethics and system of 
government of the Chinese, who have 
built innumerable temples to him, where 
they do him service. His writings, which 
form nine works, have become the sacred 
books of the Chinese. 

Congreve, William (kdng’greev), an 
English dramatist, was born 1670. He 
was one of the greatest wits of his time, 
and some of his fine comedies, as for 
instance, those of The Old Bachelor, and 
the Way of the World, still keep posses- 
sion of the stage. Died 1729. 


Constantine I. (kdn’sttin-tin), called 
The Great, born in 274, at Mcesia, was 
son of Constantius Chlorus by Helena. 
On the death of his father at York, 
where he accompanied him, was pro- 
claimed Emperor by the troops; this 
title being challenged by Maximian, his 
father-in-law, and Maxentius, his broth- 
er-in-law, he took up arms against first 
the one and then the other, and defeated 
them. When one day he saw a cross in 
the sky with the words, By this Conquer, 
in Greek, under this sign, known as the 
labarum, which he adopted as his stand- 
ard, he accordingly marched straight to 
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Rome, where he was acknowledged em- 
peror by the Senate in 312, and there- 
after an edict was issued named of Milan, 
granting toleration to the Christians. 
He had still to extend his empire over the 
East, and having done so by the removal 
of Lucinius, he transferred the seat of his 
empire to Byzantium, which hence got 
the name of Constantinople, 7. e., Con- 
stantine’s city. C.had himself baptized 
in 337 as a Christian, after having three 
years before proclaimed Christianity the 
state religion. Died 337. 


Cook, James (kook), an English cir- 
cumnavigator, was born in 1728. He 
served in the merchant and naval ser- 
vice, and attained a lieutenancy in the 
latter. In 1768, starting on a voyage of 
discovery, he explored the coast of Aus- 
tralia, and arrived home, 1771. In 1772, 
he doubled Cape Horn, and visited Tas- 
mania. In 1776, he discovered the 
Sandwich and other islands of the Pacific, 
and explored the north-west coast of 
America as far as Alaska. C. was mur- 
dered by the savages at Hawaii, 1779. 


Coop’er, James Fenimore, an illu strious 
American novelist, was born in Burling- 
ton, N. Y., 1789. After six years’ ex- 
perience of naval life, C. retired from the 
sea in 1810, and took up his residence at 
Cooperstown, Otsego county. In 182r, 
appeared his first work, Precaution. In 
quick succession followed The Spy, a 
tale which at once secured for him a 
place in the first rank of novelists; his 
almost unequaled sea stories, The Red 
Rover, Pilot, and Water-witch; his fa- 
mous ‘‘Leather Stocking Series’’ of In- 
dian life and adventure, the Pioneers, 
Last of the Mohcans, Pathfinder, Deer- 
slayer, Prairie, etc. C.. after passing 
some years in Europe, died in 185t. His 
works have been translated into every 
European language, and have exhausted 
numberless editions. 


Cooper, Sir Astley, Bart., the most em- 
inent English surgeon of his time, born 
1768, reached a preéminent rank in his 
profession, was president of the Royal 
Society, and member of the French In- 
stitute. His work on Anatomy and Dis- 
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eases of the Breast, is a leading authority. 
Died 1841. 


Copernicus, Nicolaus (ko-pur'ne-kiis), 
founder of the astronomical system of 
the moderns, born 1473, was a doctor of 
medicine at Cracow, and afterwards be- 
came a professor of mathematics at 
Rome. He early labored to improve the 
science of astronomy, and was success- 
ful in establishing a system at once more 
simple and more harmonious than was 
that of the ancients. His great work, 
in which he demonstrates the revolu- 
tion of the earth and other planets 
around the sun, was written in Latin, 
and is termed On the Revolutions of the 
Celestial Orbs. Died 1543. 


Copley, John Singleton (kép’le), an 
American painter, was born in Boston, 
1737. He settled in England, where his 
best works are to be found, especially 
his Death of Lord Chatham, now in the 
National Gallery, London. C., who was 
father of Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, 
died in 1815. 


Corday d’Armans, Charlotte (ér’dat), 
a young and beautiful Frenchwoman, 
granddaughter of the dramatist Cor- 
neille, was born in Normandy, 1768. 
Fired with a desire to free her country 
from the atrocities of the revolutionist, 
Marat, she gained access to his house at 
Paris, 1793, and while presenting him 
with a spurious list of suspected persons, 
stabbed him to the heart. Condemned 
to suffer by the guillotine, she died with 
fortitude, July 17th. 


Corneille, Pierre (kdr-neel’), a cele- 
brated French dramatist, was born 1606, 
and died 1684. His tragedies are as 
famous in France as Shakespeare’s in 
England. 

Cornelia, the most renowned of Ro- 
man matrons, daughter of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and mother of the two Gracchi, 
Tiberius and Caius. She died in the 
second century B. C. 


Cornelius, Peter von, a celebrated 
German painter, was born 1787, died 
1867. His Last fudgment, in the church 
of St. Louis, Munich, is 30 by 60 feet. 
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Cornwallis, Charles, Margulis, a British 
general, was born 1738, and died 1805. 
He commanded in America during the 
Revolution, and after gaining several 
minor victories, surrendered his army 
of 8,000 men to the American and French 
armies under Washington and Lafayette, 
at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781. He was 
afterwards appointed Governor-general 
of India, defeating Tippoo Sahib; then 
made Viceroy of Ireland, and sent again 
to govern India, in which country he 
died. 


Corot, Jean Baptiste (kd-r0), a cele- 
brated French landscape painter, was 
born at Paris, 1796. He was 26 before he 
began to apply himself to art, which he 
did by study in Italy and Rome, return- 
ing to Paris in 1827, where he began to 
exhibit, and continued to exhibit for 
nearly 50 years. It was long before his 
pieces revealed what was in him, and the 
secret of his art. C. appeared also as a 
poet as well as a painter, giving free play 
to his emotions, and moving those of 
others. Died 1875. 


Correggio (kdr-réd’jo), [ANTONIO AL- 
LEGRI, surnamed Correggio from the 
name of his birthplace, and usually 
called simply, in Italian, IL CorrecGcio, 
“the Correggio’’], an illustrious Italian 
painter, born 1494, was the founder of 
a new and distinct school of art. Among 
the masterpieces of his easel are the 
Assumption of the Virgin, a fresco in 
Parma Cathedral; a Penitent Magdalen, 
at Dresden; an Ecce Homo, a St. $e- 
rome, and a Notte (‘“‘Night’’), at Dresden. 
The chief characteristics of C.’s stvle are 
chiar-oscuro of the richest and most per- 
fect class; softness, tenderness, and har- 
mony of grouping, coloring, and fore- 
shortening. Died 1534. 


Cortes, Hernando (kér’téz), a Spanish 
adventurer, born 1485, was celebrated 
as the conqueror of Mexico. Died 1547. 


Corwin, Thomas, an eloquent Ameri- 
can statesman, was born in Kentucky, 
1794, and died in Washington, 1865. He 
served in the State Legislature, both 
houses of Congress, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and as Minister to Mexico, 
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Cousin, Victor (koo’zdng), a distin- 
guished French philosopher, who was 


born 1792 and died 1867, was the founder _ 


of Sytematic Eclecticism. 


Cowper, William (kd’pr), an English 
poet, born 1731, was called to the bar 
in 1754, but does not appear to have 
ever practiced his profession. In 1782, 
he published some minor poems, and, 
in 1785, the Task, a work which at once 
commanded popular favor. The latter 
vears of his life were clouded by aberra- 
tion of mind. Died 1800. 


Cranmer, Thomas (krdan’miir), an Eng- 
lish prelate and reformer, was born 1489. 
He was appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1553, and Prime Minister to 
Henry VIII., in which capacity he fav- 
ored the Reformation and greatly assist- 
ed in the subversion of the Papal Church 
in England. In 1548, while regent dur- 
ing the minority of Edward VI., he was 
president of the commission which es- 
tablished the Liturgy and the Ritual of 
the Anglican Church. Having, in 1553, 
signed the patent which settled the 
crown on Lady Jane Grey, he was the 
same year committed to the Tower for 
treason against Queen Mary. His ene- 
mies, in order to subject him to a more 
cruel punishment, withdrew the charge 
of treason, and prosecuted him for her- 
esy. He was excommunicated in 1555, 
and burned at the stake in 1556. 


Crassus, Marcus Licinius (krds’sis) 
was one of the Roman triumvirs, his as- 
sociates being Cesar and Pompey, which 
destroyed the senatorial power. C. ac- 
quired immense wealth through trading 
in slaves, and was notorious for his 
avarice. He was defeated by Surena, 
the Parthian, in Mesopotamia, 20,000 
Romans being killed and 1ro,ooo made 
prisoners, including C., who was put to 
death by the victors. Born 190, died 
eg Ba, 


Crawford, Thomas (krau’jiird), an 
American sculptor, was born in New 
York, 1814. He early manifested a 
taste for artistic studies, and, in 1835, 
repaired to Rome, where he entered the 
studio of Thorwaldsen. His principal 
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works are the bronze statue of Beetho- 
ven, executed for the Boston Music Hall; 
the colossal equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington at the capitol, Richmond; and 
the marble and bronze statuary for the 
capitol, Washington. Died in London, 

1857. 

Creasy, Sir Edward (kré’se), an Eng- 
lish historian, born 1812, is author of the 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 
which has exhausted some to editions; 
The Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution (1856); and a History of 
England, the first volume of which was 
published in 1869. 


Crittenden, John Jordan, an Ameri- 
can statesman, was born in Kentucky, 
1776, and died 1863. He was elected to 
the state legislature in 1816, and to the 
United States Senate, 1817; appointed 
Attorney-General of the United States 
in 1841, and in 1848 was elected Gov- 
_arnor of Kentucky. Reappointed as At- 
corney-General in 1850, he retired from 
public life with the close of President 
Fillmore’s administration. In 1860-61, 
C. vainly attempted to stem the tide of 
secession through a public convention 
of prominent conservatives from all 
sections. 


Croesus (kré’stis), the last king of Ly- 
dia, whose name has become a proverb 
for a possessor of great wealth, was born 
about 590 B. C. After bringing under 
subjection various peoples of Asia Minor, 
he entered into an alliance along with 
Egypt and Sparta against Cyrus, King 
of Persia. The latter, in 546, defeated 
C. and took him prisoner, and he was 
afterwards put to death by order of 
Cambyses. 


Cromwell, Oliver (krim’wél, some- 
times kriim’l), was born of an ancient 
and noble family, at Huntingdon, Eng- 
land, 1599. He early in life adopted the 
religious views peculiar to the Puritans, 
and entered Parliament in 1628. On 
the outbreak of the Civil War, 1642, G 
obtained a cavalry command in the ser- 
vice of Parliament, and his regiment 
became so marked by its indomitable 
valor as to obtain the name of The Iron- 


sides. In 1644, C. with his Ironsides, 
decided the battle of Marston Moor, and 
in the year following, as lheutenant- 
general under Lord Fairfax, he con- 
tributed to the victory of Naseby. In 
1648, at the head of 8,oo0 men, he utterly 
defeated, at Preston, the Scots Royalists 
20,000 strong, under the Duke of Ham- 
ilton. In 1649, he sat as one of Charles 
I. judges, and signed the king’s death- 
warrant, a circumstance which has left 
an indelible stain upon his memory. In 
1650, C., as commander-in-chief, routed 
the Scots Royalists at Dunbar, and, the 
year after, gained a decisive victory 
over the forces of Charles I]J., at Wor- 
cester. In 1653 he dissolved Parliament 
by force of arms, and in 1654 was pro- 
claimed dictator under the title of Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth. In 
this capacity he proved himself the 
ablest ruler his country had hitherto 
known. He humbled the Dutch, over- 
awed the French, punished the Spaniards 
and Portugese, and made the English 
flag respected from one end of the world 
to the other. Died 1658. 


Cum/berland, William, DUKE oF, an 
English general, born in 1721, second 
son of George II., commanded the Brit- 
ish troops at the defeat of Fontenoy, 
1745, and in the same year totally routed 
the Scottish Highlanders under Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, at Culloden. 
Died 1765. 


Curtis, George Ticknor, an American 
jurist and writer on political economy, 
was born in Massachusetts, 1812, and 
died 1894. 


Curtis, George William, an American 
political economist, author and editor, 
for some years editor of Harper's Weekly, 
and previous to that editor of Putnam 
and Harper’s Magazine, was born in 
Rhode Island, 1824, and died 1892. 


Cushing, Caleb, an American jurist 
and statesman, was born in Essex 
county, Massachusetts, 1800, In 1835, he 
was elected from his native state to 
Congress, of which body he at once be- 
came a prominent member. In 1843, 
he was sent to China as commissioner, 
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and negotiated the first American treaty 
with that country. On the outbreak of 
the Mexican War, he raised, at his own 
expense, a regiment of volunteers, went 
to Mexico as colonel of that regiment, 
1847, and was appointed brigadier- 
general. From 1853 to 1857, he filled 
the office of United States Attorney- 
General, and was appointed Minister to 
Spain in December, 1875. Died 1879. 


Cushman, Charlotte, an American ac- 
tress, was born in Boston, 1810. Among 
other characters represented by this pop- 
ular actress, were Lady Macbeth, Rosa- 
lind, Meg Merilees, and Romeo. Died 
1876. 


Cuvier, Georges Chretien Leopold Dag- 
obert, Baron (koo’ve-a), one of the most 
eminent naturalists of modern times, was 
born at Montbéliard, France, 1769. He 
received his early education at Stuttgart, 
and, while still young, his essays on 
natural history won encomiums from 
Geoffroy and Jussieu. In 1795, he was 
appointed professor of natural history 
at Paris, assistant professor of compara- 
tive anatomy in the Museum of Natural 
History, and member of the Institute. 
In 1800, he succeeded Daubenton in the 
chair of natural history in the College of 
France. In 1814, C. was made Councillor 
of State by Napoleon I., was admitted 
into the French Academy in 1818, and 
created baron in 1820, and a peer of 
France in 1831. Died 1832. C.’s mas- 
terpiece is his celebrated Animal King- 
dom (four volumes, 1817), in which he 
classed animals into the four great divi- 
sions of Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata, 
and Radiata. This great work has since 
become the basis of zodlogical study. 
Another publication, the Natural H story 
of Fishes, begun in 1823, appeared in 
eight volumes during his life time. By 
his lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
C. may be regarded as the founder of 
that science. He also achieved many 
important improvements in geology. 


Cyril, St., Bishop of Jerusalem, of 
which place he is believed to have been 
a native, was born 31s, and died 386, 
in exile. A second St. C., Archbishop of 
Alexandria, was born 370, presided at 
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the Council of Ephesus, 431, and was 
excommunicated by the Council of An- 
tioch, the same year. A third St. C. 
(Constantine) was born in Thessalonica 
about 800 and died 868. He introduced 
Chrisitanity along the Danube, invented 
the Slavonic alphabet and translated 
the Bible therein. 


Cyrus, The Great, also known as The 
Elder, son of Cambyses and Mandane, 
daughter of Astyages, King of Media, 
born about 600 B. C.. ascended the 
throne of Media 559, conquered Lydia, 
Babylon and other surrounding coun- | 
tries, and founded the Persian Kingdom. 
C. was killed in an invasion of Scythia, 
529 B. C— Cyrus THE YOUNGER, son 
of Darius Nothus, King of Persia, re- 
volted against his brother Artaxerxes, 
who succeeded his father, and was de- 
feated and killed about 398. Born about 
470-68... 


Czerny, George (zair’ne), the son of a 
Servian peasant, was born 1770. He 
raised himself to the leadership of his 
countrymen in their revolt against the 
Turks, captured Belgrade, and on peace 
being declared was elected governor, and 
recognized as prince of Servia by the 
Sultan. During the invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon, C. was compelled to aban-. 
don Servia, and on his return in 1817, 
was assassinated by order of Prince 
Milosch. 


Dagobert I. (dtig-o-bair’), King of the 
Franks, born about 595, succeeded his © 
father, Clovis II., 628, and died 638. 
He was warlike, but extravagant, cruel, 
and licentious.— D. II. succeeded his 
father, Sigebert IL., King of Austrasia, 
656, died 679.— D. ITI. succeeded his 
father, Childebert III., King of the 
Franks, 711, but only reigned in name 
through Pepin d’Heristal, his mayor, 
dying in 715. 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques Maude (da- 
gatr’), an inventive French artist, was 
born 1789, and died 1851. He invented 
the diorama and the daguerreotype. 


Dallas, George Mifflin, an American 
diplomatist, born in Philadelphia, rep- 
resented the United States as ambassador 
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dor at St. Petersburg and at London, 
and was from 1844 to 1849 Vice-Presi- 
dent. Born 1792, died 1864. 


Dalton, John, chemist and physicist, 
born near Cockermouth, in 1766, of a 
Quaker family, early took interest in 
meteorology, and kept through life a 
record of meteorological observations. 
He taught mathematics and physics in 
Manchester; made his first appearance 
as an author in 1793 in a volume of his 
observations and essays, and in 1808 
published A New System of Chemical 
Philosophy, which he finished in 1810. 
D. was famous for his experiments on the 
elastic force of steam; for his researches 
on the proportional weights of simple 
bodies; for his discovery of the atomic 
theory, as also for his investigations on 
color-blindness .by experimenting on 
himself and his brother, who along with 
himself was color-blind. Died 1844 


Dan’dolo, Enrico, a member of an an- 


- cient Venetian family, born 1105, was 


elected doge 1163, held a high command 
in the fourth Crusade at the capture of 
Byzantium, the throne of which city was 
offered him, but declined. Died 1205. 
Several of the family held the chief mag- 
istracy of Venice. 


Dante (dan’tai), or DANTE ALIGHIERI, 
[contracted from Durante], the greatest 
poet of Italy, was born in Florence, 1265. 
He is said to have studied at Padua, 
Bologna, and Paris, and early became 
known by his versatile accomplishments. 
In 1274, the poetic faculty latent within 
him was evoked by his passion (a hope- 
less one) for Beatrice Portinari, a lady 
of Florence. She is commemorated in 
the Vita Nuova, a sort of beautiful idyl, 
half prose, half verse. D., as a staunch 
adherent of the Guelph faction, fought 
against the Ghibellines in the battle 
of Campaldino, 1289. After conducting 
several foreign embassies, Deewas, 10. 
1300, elected Prior of the city of Flor- 
ence, at a time when the Guelph party 
there had become split up into the two 
rival factions of the Neri and Biancht 
(“Whites and Blacks’). The poet es- 
poused the side of the latter, and upon 
the Neri obtaining the ascendancy, was 
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exiled from Florence and his property 
confiscated by the State. During his 
exile he went over to the Ghibelline 
party, and died at Ravenna, 1321. After 
his death appeared that sublime creation 
of human genius, the Divina Commedia, 
a work which created a new epoch in 
literature, and which must ever rank 
as an epic along with the Jad of Homer 
and the Paradise Lost of Milton. 


Danton, Georges Jacques (ddn’ton), a 
French revolutionary leader, born 1759, 
a lawyer by profession, instituted the 
arch-radical Cordeliers’ Club, and be- 
came the mouthpiece of the Parisian 
mob. In conjunction with Robespierre 
and Marat, D. organized the sanguinary 
uprising in 1792, which inaugurated the 
Reign of Terror, and ended in the sub- 
version of monarchical rule by the mur- 
der of Louis XVI. Leader of the “* Moun- 
tain” party, D., in 1793, was made a 
member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and contributed his share to the 
atrocious edicts it promulgated. Guillo- 
tined by order of Robespierre, 1794. 


D’Arblay, Madame (ddr’blda), a distin- 
guished novelist, daughter of Doctor 
Burney, the historian of music, was born 
1752, and died 1840. D. was the author- 
ess of Evelina and Cectlia, the first novels 
of the time, which brought her into con- 
nection with all her literary contempo- 
raries, Johnson in chief. She left Diary 
and Letters. 


Darius (da-ri’us), surnamed HyDASPES, 
King of Persia, succeeded Cambyses, 521 
B. C., after putting to death Smerdis, 
who had usurped the throne. He divided 
the great empire founded by Cyrus and 
consolidated by Cambyses, into 20 great 
satrapies, made an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against the Scythians, and sent an 
army into Greece, which was defeated 
at Marathon, 490. Died 485 B. C. 


Dar’ley, Felix 0. C., an eminent Amer- 
ican artist, was born in Pennsylvania in 
1822. His illustrations of the works of 
Irving, Cooper, Dickens, etc., have given 
him a high reputation. 


Darnley, Henry Stuart, Lorp (ddrn’le), 
a Scottish noble, descended from the 
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blood-royal of England and Scotland, 
born 1545, was chosen by Mary Queen of 
Scots for her second husband, 1565. His 
profligacy soon disgusted her, and, in- 
stigated by the Earl of Bothwell, she is 
said to have contrived D.’s murder at the 
house of the Kirk-on-Field, near Edin- 
burgh, 1567. Mary’s guilt as regards this 
transaction has been, and is still, a sub- 
ject of earnest controversy. 


Dar’win, Charles Robert, a great Eng- 
lish naturalist and biologist, born at 
Shrewsbury, in 1809, was grandson of 
Erasmus Darwin on his father’s side, and 
of Josiah Wedgwood on his mother’s. He 
studied at Edinburgh and Cambridge, 
and in 1831, accompanied as naturalist, 
without salary, the ‘‘Beagle’’ in her voy- 
age of exploration in the southern seas, 
on the condition that he should have the 
entire disposal of his collections, all of 
which he got, and which he ultimately 
distributed among various public insti- 
tutions. He was absent from England 
for five years, and on his return pub- 
lished, in 1836, his Naturalist’s Voyage 
Round the World; in 1839-43, accounts 
of the fruits of his researches and obser- 
vations in the departments of geology 
and natural history during that voyage; 
and in 1842, his treatise on the Structure 
and [tstribution of Coral Reefs. D.’s 
great fame, however, rests principally 
upon the remarkable ethnological theory 
embodied in The Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection (1859), a 
work which has passed through number- 
less editions, been translated into all 
literary languages, and has caused the 
liveliest controversy in the scientific 
world. He died in 1882, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 


Da’vid. In Scripture, a prophet, poet, 
and King of Israel, succeeded Saul. He 
abdicated his throne in favor of Solomon, 
his son, several years before his death. 
The Psalms, most of which were his 
composition, are unsurpassed in poetic 
beauty, strength, or grandeur. Born 
about 1t100 B, C, died iors. 


David I., King of Scotland, successor 
to his brother, Alexander I., was born 
1124, and died 1153.— Davin II. (David 
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Bruce), was son of the great Robert 
Bruce. He retired to France on his 
father’s death, and was succeeded by 
Baliol, 1332, but returned in 1342 and 
recovered his throne. In 1346 he was 
defeated and captured while invading 
England, and imprisoned in the Tower 
of London till 1357. Died 1371. 


David, Jacques Louis, a French painter 
of historical pieces, was born 1748. He 
obtained, in 1775, the great prize of the 
French Academy by his fine picture of 
Antiochus and Stratonice. In 1780, his 
Belisarius procured his admission into 
the Academy, and the honor of painter 
tothe king. At the time of the outbreak 
of the revolution, D. had become the 
first of French artists. He, however, 
allowed his political proclivities to be- 
smirch his great fame by becoming an 
accomplice of the worst of the Jacobins. 
He afterwards became chief painter to 
Napoleon I., was exiled in 1815, and 
died in Brussels, 1825. One of his great- 
est works, the Rape of the Sabines, was 
sold for 60,000 francs, soon after its ex- 
hibition in 1795. D. was an indifferent 
colorist, and excelled chiefly in design. 


Da’vis, Jefferson, an American soldier 
and statesman, was born in Kentucky, 
1808, and educated at West Point. He 
served seven years with credit, and re- 
signed to become a planter in Mississippi. 
Elected to the lower house of Congress, 
he took a leading part in all debates. He 
commanded the 18th Mississippi Volun- 
teers during the Mexican War, winning 
distinction by his ability and gallantry. 
On his return home he declined the ap- 
pointment by President Polk of briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, holding that 
such appointment should belong to the 
State, and not to the Federal authorities. 
Elected to the United States Senate in 
1847, he was appointed Secretary of War, 
1853, and at the close of President 
Pierce’s administration was again elected 
to the Senate. Taking a leading part in 
the secession movement of 1860-61, he 
resigned his seat in the Senate, and was 
soon after elected President of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Taken prisoner at the 
close of armed resistance, he was con- 
fined in Fortress Monroe for two years, 


~ best-known achievement. 


> Scotia, 1820. 
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4 then released on bail, and was included 
in the Amnesty Proclamation of Presi- 
dent Johnson, Dec. 25, 1868. Died 1889. 


Da’vy, Sir Humphry, a great English 
chemist, was born at Penzance, 1778. 
He conceived early in life a passion for 
the science in which he made so many 
discoveries; made experiments on gases 
and the respiration of them, particularly 
nitrous oxide and carbonic acid; dis- 
covered the function of plants in decom- 
_ posing the latter in the atmosphere, and 


_ the metallic bases of alkalies and earths; 


proved chlorine to be a simple substance 
and its affinity with iodine, which he dis- 
covered; invented the safety lamp, his 
D. held ap- 
_ pointments, and lectured in connection 
with these discoveries and their appli- 
cations, and received knighthood and 
other honors. Died at Geneva, 1829. 


Daw’son, Sir John William, a geologist 
and naturalist, was born at Pictou, Nova 
He studied in Edinburgh, 
and distinguished himself as a paleon- 
 tologist. Published, in 1872, Story of 
the Earth and Man; in 1877, Origin of the 
World; and Geology and History. VD. 
called in question the Darwinian theory 
as to the origin of species. 


- Decatur, Stephen, CommovoreE (dé-kd’- 
tur), an American naval officer, was born 
in Maryland, 1779, and killed in a duel 
with Commodore Barron, at Bladens- 
burg, Md., 1820. As a midshipman. he 
distinguished himself in cutting out the 
captured “Philadelphia” from under the 
guns of the Tripolitan forts, 1803. In 
1812, with the frigate ‘‘ United States,” 
he captured the British frigate, ““Mace- 
donian,” after a sanguinary battle. In 
1815, while in command of the ‘* Presi- 
dent,” he was attacked by four British 
vessels and compelled to surrender, and 
in the same year, with a strong flotilla, 
broke the power of the Algerian cruisers. 


Defoe, Daniel (de-j0’), an English’ 


author and satirist, was born 1661. 

was chiefly known as the author of that 
immortal book, Robinson Crusoe, which 
"has given him rank among the ablest of 
the writers of his country. His style is 
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both graphic and concentrated, and as 
a model of English composition is only 
surpassed by the prose writings of Addi- 
son. Died 1731. 


De Kalb, John, Baron (kdlb), was born 
about 1732, in Alsace, France. After 
studying the art of war in the French 
army, he accompanied Lafayette to 
America in 1777. After being appointed 
a major-general by Congress, he served 
in the field in New Jersey and Maryland, 
and was second in command to General 
Gates. He was killed in the battle of 
Camden, 1780. 


Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor Eugene 
(d’lah-krwaw’), one of the greatest of 
French painters of the historical school, 
was born 1799. He studied under Gué- 
rin, and came to be regarded as head of 
the ‘‘romantic”’ school. Among his best 
works—which are remarkable for their 
high tone of coloring—are the Massacre 
of Scio, Dante and Virgil, and Saint Syn- 
phorien. Died 1863. 


Delaroche, Paul (d’lah-résh’), a great 
French historical painter, was born 1797. 
He studied his art under Baron Gros, 
and ultimately became the founder of 
what has been termed the Eclectic School. 
D.’s distinguishing traits are breadth of 
design, combined with verve and sym- 
pathy of coloring. Among his master- 
pieces are Cromwell Gazing on the Corpse 
of Charles I., foan of Arc Interrogated in 
Prison, The Death of Queen Elizabeth, 
and The Girondists in Prison. Died 1856. 


Demosthenes (demés’the-neez),the most 
illustrious orator of antiquity, was born 
near Athens, 382-385 B. C., and is said 
to have studied philosophy under Plato. 
Although hampered by constitutional 
and physical infirmities, D. resolved to 
devote his career to the study and mas- 
tery of oratory; and, at the age of 27, 
successfully contested the palm of elo- 
quence with Leptines. He next declared 
himself the champion of Greek liberty 
against the encroachments of Philip, 
King of Macedon. Incorruptible alone 
among the orators of his time, he spurned 
Philip’s proffers and promises alike, and 
in a famous series of orations, known as 
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the Philippics, between 352 and 340, he 
launched the unrivaled powers of his 
invective against the natural enemy of 
his country. At the battle of Cheronea, 
B. C. 338, D. cowardly turned his back 
upon the enemy, and fled. He never- 
theless preserved his controlling influence 
in the state, and was decreed a crown of 
gold in reward of his patriotic services. 
This provoked his great rival, 4schines, 
and a war of disputatious emulation 
broke out between them, lasting several 
years, and resulting in D.’s triumph, 330, 
by the delivery of his oratorical master- 
piece, On the Crown. D., on suspicion 
afterwards of receiving a bribe of Mace- 
donian gold, was mulcted in a heavy fine 
he was unable to pay, and consequently 
he exiled himself to AXgina, in which 
island he remained till the death of 
Alexander the Great. After his return 
to Athens, being unsuccessful in his op- 
position to Antipater, D. ended his life 
by poison, 322. 


De Quincey, Thomas (kwin'se), an 
English philosopher, born 1785, early 
gained celebrity as one of the profound- 
est Grecians of his time, and as early be- 
came a slave to the practice of swallow- 
ing opium, the effects of which he has 
philosophically analyzed in his famous 
work, Confessions of an English Opium- 
eater, 1821. De Q.’s Essays (of which 
there are several series) are works of the 
very highest character, and as models of 
profound criticism and _ philosophical 
research, stand in the front rank of Eng- 
lish classics. Died 1859. 


Derby, Edward Geoffrey Smith-Stanley, 
14th Eart or (ddr’be), an English 
author, orator, and statesman, born 1799, 
was chief of the house of Stanley, de- 
scended from the blood-royal of England 
and Scotland, and of historic fame in 
English annals. After entering Parlia- 
ment in 1820, he speedily rose to the 
highest place among the orators of his 
day, and, after holding various high 
official positions, became, in 1826, the 
recognized champion and parliamentary 
leader of the great Conservative party. 
In 1852, he succeeded Earl Russell as 
First Minister of the Crown. In 1858, 
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he became Premier a second time, and, 

in 1866, a third time. Died 1869. Lord 

D. was of the most perfect type of Eng- 

lish aristocracy. As a statesman, he 

was eclipsed by Palmerston; but as an 

exponent of finished oratory and won-~ 
derful powers of debate, he was the fore- 

most man of his time. His translation 

of Homer’s Jizad, in blank verse (1865), 

is one of the best we have. 


Descartes, Rene (da-kdhrt’), a great 
French philosopher and mathematician, 
was born in Touraine, 1596. He early 
adopted the profession of arms, and 
served in the armies of the Dutch and_ 
Bavarians. In 1629, he settled in Hol- 
land, in which country he devoted him- 
self to his favorite studies of the natural 
and exact sciences. In 1637 he produced 
his celebrated discourse on the Method 
of Reasoning, and of Investigating Scien- 
tific Truth; and, in 1641, he published 
his Medttationes de Prima Philosophia, 
a work of the grandest metaphysical re- 
search and speculation, indoctrinating 
a new system of philosophy named after 
its author Cartestanism. In 1644 ap- 
peared his theory of the world as 
exponded in the Principia Philosophie. 
In 1647, the French government gave 
him a pension of 3,000 livres. About 
1648, he proceeded to Sweden upon the 
invitation of Queen Christina, and died 
there two years afterwards. 


Desmoulins, Camille (da-moo-léhn), 
a French writer and revolutionist, was 
born 1762, and guillotined 1794. Hewas 
a schoolmaster of Robespierre, and the 
bosom friend of Danton. Giving earnest 
support to the most extreme measures 
against the Girondists, he agreed with 
Danton in opposing Robespierre’s bloody 
programme, dnd suffered death on the 
same scaffold. 


De Soto, Hernando (da-sd’to), a Span- 
ish explorer, born about 1500, followed 
the path of Cortez and Pizarro, under 
the latter of whom he served in Peru. 
In 1539 he conducted an expedition 
from Florida, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi. Died in Lou- 
isiana, 1542, 
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__ Dessalines, Jean Jacques (da-sah-lain’), 

Emperor of Hayti, an African negro, was 
born on the Guinea coast, about 1760. 
In the Dominican insurrection which 
_ followed the French Revolution, D. be- 
came the right hand of Toussaint l’Ou- 
verture, and proved himself a monster of 
ferocity. After the fall of his leader, D. 
succeeded to the chief command of the 
negroes, ordered a general massacre of 
all the whites in the island, and in 1804 
proclaimed himself emperor. Assassi- 
nated by Christophe and Pétion, 1806. 


De Witt, John, a distinguished Hol- 
lander, was born 1625, and assassinated 
by amob, 1672. He wasasturdy repub- 
- lican, and bitterly opposed to the house 
of Orange. As Grand Protector he ad- 
ministered the affairs of his country with 
vigor and wisdom, but through the 
treachery of Charles II. of England, 
Louis XIV. of France overran a large 
_ part of Holland, creating popular dis- 
‘content against De W., and his rival, 
William, Prince of Orange, was made 
commander-in-chief and stadtholder, De 
W. being shortly after this murdered 
with his brother Cornelius, by a mob. 


Dickens, Charles (dik’knz), an English 
novelist, was born 1812. Early in life 
he abandoned the study of the law for 
the profession of parliamentary report- 
ing for the Lordon daily newspaper 
press. His literary career commenced 
with the publication of Sketches by Boz, 
1836. In 1837 he founded his reputa- 
tion by the Pickwick Papers, a work 
which, for insight into character and 
breadth of original humor, is not sur- 
passed by anything in the language. 
Next followed a series of works which 
placed him at the head of a new school 
of novelists: Oliver Twist (1838), Nicho- 
las Nickleby (1839) ; Master Humphrey's 
Clock (1840-41, Barnaby Rudge (1842), 
Martin Chuzzlewit (1843-4), Dombey and 
Son (1847-8); David Copperfield (1847— 
8), etc. His last and unfinished work 
is the Mystery of Edwin Drood (1870). 
- In 1845, D. became for a time editor of 
the London Daily News—a newspaper 
he himself had founded. In 1850, he 
brought out Household Words, since 


merged into All the Year Round, a peri- 
odical which has retained a front place 
among English magazines. Died 1870. 


Diderot, Denis (dé-dro’), a noted 
French philosopher, who was born 1712, 
and died 1784, is considered the chief of 
the school of skeptics known as the En- 
cyclopedists. 


Dieman, Anthony van (déé’man), a 
Dutch navigator, was born 1593, and 
died 1645. He was Viceroy of the Dutch 
East Indies, 1636-42, and with Tasman 
discovered Van Dieman’s Land, now 
Tasmania. 


Diocletian, Caius Valerius Aurelius 
Diocletianus (di-o-klé’shan), an Emperor 
of Rome, was born about 245 A. D. 
After serving in the army under Aure- 
lian and Probus, he was proclaimed 
emperor by the imperial guard, after the 
murder of Numerianus in 284. In 286 
he associated Maximian along with him- 
self in the imperial rule, and about 292 
divided the administration of the empire 
by the appointment of two Casars— 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius. UD. 
himself governed Asia and Egypt, and 
established the seat of his power at Nico- 
media. In 303, D. was induced to issue 
an edict for the persecution of the Chris- 
tians. Abdicated the throne 304, and 
died nine years after. 


Diodorus Siculus (di-o-do’rtis stk’u- 
lis) was born in Sicily, and flourished 
in the first century B. C. He published 
at Rome his universal history, in 40 
books, brought down to the year 60 
B. C., of which 15 books are still extant. 


Diogenes (di-d7’e-necz), a philosopher 
of the school of Cynics, was born in Asia 
Minor. Becoming a citizen of Athens, 
he made himself notorious by his abne- 
gation of all social laws and customs, 
lived upon alms, and took up his abode 
in a tub. Of his cynicism many well- 
known anecdotes are related. Died at 
Corinth, at the age of 90, 325 B.C. 


Dionysius (di-o-nish'ytis), sometimes 
called Tue ELDER, was born at Syracuse, 
about 430 B. C. He became dictator of 
that city, and declared war against Car- 
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thage, 397, but was defeated. Subju- 
gating the rest of the island of Sicily, he 
became one of the most powerful rulers 
of his time. Died 367.— His son, D.I1., 
called THE YoOuNGER, succeeded his 
father, and being expelled by Dion, retired 
to Locri. After recovering possession of 
Syracuse, he was again deposed and 
exiled to Corinth, where he died. 


Dionysius or HALICARNAsSUS, a Greek 
critic and historian, was born about 70 
B.C. He wrote at Rome, in Greek, his 
Roman Antiquities, a great portion of 
which still remains. His critical abilities 
were highly esteemed by his contempo- 
raries. 


Dionysius THE THRACIAN, a disciple of 
Aristarchus, taught rhetoric at Rome 
about 60 B. C., with great success. His 
Art of Grammar was held in esteem for 
many centuries as a standard work. 


Disraeli, Benjamin (diz-ral’c), an Eng- 
lish statesman and author, was born 
1805, and died 1883. He was of Jewish 
descent, and for years was the leader of 
the Conservative party in the Com- 
mons, holding the office of Prime Minis- 
ter in 1868-70, and 1874-6. In the lat- 
ter year he was created Earl of Beacons- 
field. 


Dollinger, Johan Joseph Ignaz, an em- 
inent German theologian, was born 1799, 
and died 1881. He was leader of the 
German Catholics who refused to accept 
the doctrine of the pope’s infallibility, 
and which afterwards founded the Old 
Catholic sect. 


Domenichino (do-main-e-ké’no), whose 
true name was Domenico ZAMPIERI, was 
born 1581. He studied under Annibale 
Caracci, and became one of the greatest 
painters of his time. The Communion 
of St. ferome, in the Vatican, is accounted 
his masterpiece. Died 1641. 


Domitianus, Titus Flavius Augustus 
(do-mish-e-@'niis), an infamous Emperor 
of Rome, brother of Titus, was born 
about 35 A. D., and reigned from 81 to 
96. D. was murdered with the com- 
plicity of his wife. 

Donatello (dén-ah-tél'lo), (Donato pi 
Be.to pr Barpt), a great Italian sculp- 
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tor, born 1383, produced, under the 
patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, some 
noble works, chief among which is ¥udith 
Holding the Head of Holofernes. Died 
1466, 


Donizetti, Gaetano (do-nid-zétt’te), an 
illustrious Italian musical composer, was 
born at Bergamo, 1798, and died 1848. 
His most popular operas are La Favorita, 
The Daughter of the Regiment, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, Linda di 
‘Chamounix, and Don Pasquale. 


Dore, Paul Gustave (do-ra’), a French 
engraver, born at Strasburg, 1833, has 
earned for himself a world-wide fame by 
his magnificent designs in illustration of — 
the Bible, Don Quixote, Dante’s Inferno, 
etc. His works are remarkable for their 
breadth and power. In 1870 he com- 
menced upon a series of //lustrations of 
London Life, in conjunction with Blan- 
chard Jerrold. Died 1883. 


Doria (d0’re-ah) is the patronymic of 
a great historic family of Genoa, several 
of whose members figured as doges and 
admirals. The most eminent was AN- 
DREA, born 1468, who commanded the 
French fleet of Francis I., and acquired 
the highest naval reputation of his time. 
In 1528, believing that the French enter- 
tained designs hostile to his native city, 
D, entered into a treaty with the Em- 
peror Charles V., to preserve its inde- 
pendence. After granting a free consti- 
tution to Genoa, he served as Charles’ 
admiral against the Turks and French, 
and died in 1560. 


Douglas (diig’lds), a great and power- 
ful baronial house, whose members show 
a brilliant record in Scottish history for 
several hundred years, descended from 
Sir James D., the friend of King Robert 
Bruce. The Douglases were the king- 
makers of Scotland, and the greatest of 
the house was Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus, surnamed The Great, who rode 
to battle at the head of 10,000 “‘gentle- 
men of the name of Douglas,’ and who 
perished with five of his sons, and ‘‘the 
flower of Scotland,” at Flodden Field, 
1544. 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold, an American 
statesman, was born in Vermont, 1813. 
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He studied law at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
where he had finished his education, and 
settled in Illinois, where he commenced 
practice. At the age of 22 he was elected 
attorney-general of the state, and in 1835 
he was sent to the lower house of the 
State Legislature. After being defeated 
in 1838 in his nomination to Congress, 
he became, two years later, secretary of 
state of Illinois. In 1843, 1844, and 1846, 
he was successively returned to Congress, 
in which body he took a prominent*part 
in the Oregon controversy, and was one 
of the earliest advocates for the annexa- 
tion of Texas. In 1846, he became chair- 
man of the committee on territories. In 
1852, he was an unsuccessful candidate 
before the Baltimore National Demo- 
cratic Convention for the presidency, 
and, again, in 1856, in that held at Chi- 
cago. In 1859, he was returned to the 
United States Senate, defeating Mr. Lin- 
coln, and in 1860 again unsuccessfully 
competed for the presidential chair. 
» Died 1861. 


Douglass, Frederick, an American ora- 
tor, was born a slave in Maryland, 1817. 
He wrought as a slave in a Baltimore 
shipbuilder’s yard, but escaped at the 
age of 21 to New York. At an anti- 
slavery meeting, he spoke so eloquently 
that he was appointed by the Anti- 
Slavery Society to lecture in its behalf, 
which he did with success and much ap- 
preciation in England as well as Amer- 
ica. D. published an autobiography, 
which gives a thrilling account of his 
life. Died 1895. 


Dow, Gerard (déw), or Douw, a fa- 
mous painter of the Dutch school of 
genre, was born 1613. The works of this 
master—pupil of Rembrandt and teacher 
of Mieris—are highly valued for their 
harmony of chiaroscuro and coloring, 
and marvelous minuteness of finish. 
Among his best pieces are The Dropst- 
cal Woman, The Village Grocer, The Dutch 
Cook, and The Fiddler. Died 1680. 


Draco (dra’k6) was the first lawgiver 
of Athens. His code was published 623 
B.C. The laws were severe, and popu- 
larly said to have been written in blood. 
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Drake, Francis, Sir, a distinguished 
English naval commander, was born 
1540, and died 1595. He circumnavi- 
gated the globe under a commission 
against the Spaniards, destroying many 
vessels and capturing immense booty in 
Spanish America. In 1587 he command- 
ed the fleet which destroyed over too 
ships at Cadiz, breaking up a contem- 
plated invasion of England. He was 
made vice-admiral, and commanded in 
the battle, 1588, which destroyed the 
Spanish Armada. 


Draper, John William (drd’pir), an 
American chemist, physiologist, and au- 
thor, was born in England, 1811. He 
took his degree of M.D. at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1836, became succes- 
sively professor of natural sciences in 
Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia, and 
in 1841, professor of chemistry in New 
York University, and, in 1850, of phys- 
iology. Of his numerous works we may 
mention Human Physiology, Statical and 
Dynamical; or the Conditions and Course 
of the Life of Man, 1856; and a History 
of the American Civil War, 1867-8. 
Died 1884. 


Dryden, John (dri/dn), an English 
poet, was born 1631. After graduating 
at Cambridge, he entered upon a literary 
career, and succeeded Sir William Dav- 
enant as poet-laureate in 1668. His 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, according to 
Doctor Johnson, created the school of 
English criticism. D., by his dramas and 
political satires—especially his A bsalom 
and Achitophel (1681)—stands at the 
head of English poets of the second rank, 
and his works have elicited high eulogy 
from such judges as Pope, Scott, 
Macaulay, and Brougham. Died 1700. 


Dumas, Alexandre (doo-mdh’), gener- 
ally called Dumas THE Exper, to distin- 
guish him from his son of the same name, 
born 1803, made a furore in the French 
theatrical world in 1828 by his drama of 
Henri III., which superseded the old 
classical by the new romantic school. 
Thenceforward his career was one of me- 
teoric brilliancy. His fame as a dramatist 
became eclipsed by his genius as a roman- 
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cist of marvelous power of invention and 
fecundity of execution. D., the most 
voluminous author, perhaps, who has 
yet existed, has written much that is 
mere bookmaking, but those wonderful 
masterpieces — The Three Musketeers 
(1844-5), and the Count of Monte Christo 
—are, of their kind, simply unrivaled. 
D. died in poverty, 1871, after squander- 
ing a princely fortune in sybaritic lux- 
ury.— His son, ALEXANDRE, called The 
Younger, born 1824, also a popular nov- 
elist and playwright, and the laureate 
of the demi-monde of Paris, has written 
much that is witty and graphic as well 
as coarse and cynical. His comedies, 
La Dame aux Camelias and Le Demi 
Monde, obtained a prodigious success. 
In 1874 he was admitted to the French 
Academy. Died 1895. 


Duncan I. (diing’kn), King of Scotland, 
son of Beatrix, who was daughter of King 
Malcolm II., was murdered about 1040 
by Macbeth, whose story has been dram- 
atized by Shakespeare. 


Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane, roth 
Earu oF (diin-dén'dld), an English sea- 
man, was born 1775. Entering the navy 
a boy, he early distinguished himself by 
the destruction of the French fleet in 
Basque Roads by fireships, 1809. A 
prominent liberal in politics, he suffered 
fine and imprisonment at the hands of 
Lord Liverpool’s government, 1814. As 
commander-in-chief of the Chilian navy, 
1818-22, he secured the independence 
of Chili, and, in 1823, having offered his 
services to Brazil in her war against Por- 
tugal, he swept the Portugese fleet from 
Brazilian waters. In 1827, he command- 
ed the Greek navy in the war of independ- 
ence. After the accession of Queen 
Victoria, he was restored to his full rank 
and honors in the English navy. This 
brave old sea-dog died in 1860. 


Dunglison, Robley (diin’gl-stin), a dis- 
tinguished physician and author, was 
born in England, 1798. He practiced and 
officiated in the universities of Virginia 
and Maryland, also in Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia. Died 1869. 


Dunois, Jean, Count pE LONGUEVILLE 
(doo/nwaw), popularly called ‘‘The Bas- 
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tardof Orleans” and ‘‘Dunois the Brave,” 
a famous French captian, born 1402, 
was a natural son of Louis, Duke of Or- 
leans, brother of Charles VI. After de- 
feating the English at Montargis, 1427, 
he reconquered the capital, and was de- 
clared lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
After expelling the English from Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, D. was made a 
prince of the blood. This hero of French 
poesy and romance died in 1468. 


Duns Scotus, John (diinz skd’ttis), an 
eminent theologian, was born, it is sup- 
posed, at Dunse, Scotland (whence his 
name), about 1265. He was esteemed 
one of the most learned doctors of his 
time, professor of theology at Oxford 
and Paris, 1301-7, and the founder of 
school of Scotists, which maintained for 
some hundreds of years doctrines op- 
posed to those of the Thomists, or follow- 
ers of St. Thomas Aquinas. Died 1308. 


Durer, Albrecht (doo’rair), a famous 
German artist, born in Niremberg, 1471, 
became distinguished alike as painter 
and engraver. As court painter to Max- 
imilian I. and Charles V., D. executed 
many pictures almost unrivaled for bold- 
ness of design and harmony of concep- 
tion. As an engraver, he is esteemed 
the inventor of the art of etching, and 
his works in this line are much sought 
after by connoisseurs. Died 1528. 


Dwight, Timothy (dwit), an eminent 
American divine, was born in North- 
ampton, Mass., 1752, graduated from 
Yale College in 1769, served as chaplain 
in the army during the Revolutionary 
War, and, after keeping for some years 
a private academy, was chosen president 
of Yale College in 1795, a post which he 
held until his death, in 1817. Of his volu- 
minous literary works, perhaps the 
best known is Theology Explained and 
Defended (5 vols.), 1818. 


Eads, James Buchanan, an American 
engineer, born in Laurenceburg, Ind., 
1820. He designed ingenious boats for 
floating submerged ships, and built with 
remarkable speed warships for the Fed- 
eralists in 1861. He constructed a steel 
bridge spanning the Mississippi at St. 
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Louis, noteworthy for its central span 
of 520 feet. Died 1887. 


Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock (ést’lak), 
an English painter of the historical 
school, was born at Plymouth, 1793. 
He became president of the Royal Acad- 
emyin18s50. His finest work is Pilgrims 
to Rome First Coming in Sight of the Holy 
City. Died 1869. 


Ed’ward. The name of ro kings of 
England. Of them, three belong to the 
Anglo-Saxon line. E£. I., ‘‘the Elder,’ 
son and successor of Alfred the Great, 
crowned gor, died 925.— FE. II., ‘‘the 
Martyr,” great-grandson of the former, 
- succeeded his father Edgar, 975, and was 
assassinated by direction of his step- 
mother Elfrida, 978.— E. III., ‘‘the Con- 
fessor,’” who succeeded his half-brother 
Edmund Ironsides, 1042, died 1066. 
In the Plantagenet line there were five 
of the name: EF. I., ‘‘ Longshanks,’’ who 
succeeded his father, Henry III., 1274, 
» died 1307.—£. II., his son, born in 
Wales, was the first to assume the title 
of Prince of Wales, since bestowed upon 
the heir tothe throne. He succeeded his 
father, 1307, and was murdered by 
Roger de Mortimer, paramour of his 
queen, Isabella of France, 1327.—E. III., 
his son and successor, born 1312, died 
1377.— E. IV., son of Richard, Duke of 
York, great-great-grandson of £. III., 
was born at Rouen, France, 1441, and 
- claimed the throne in right of his mother 
and as the head of the house of York, in 
_ opposition to Henry VI., king de jure, 
representing the house of Lancaster. 
The long and bloody civil ““War of the 
Roses” ensued, F. finally vanguishing 
his enemies. Died 1483.— FE. V., his 
son and successor, born 1470, was mur- 
dered along with his younger brother in 
the Tower of London, 1483, by order of 
their uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. In the Tudor 
line there was but one of the name—F. 
_ VI., only son of Henry VIII. by Jane 
Seymour, born 1537.. He succeeded his 
father, 1547, and died 1553.— E. VII, 
son of Victoria and Albert Edward. 


Ed’wards, Jonathan, a distinguished 
American theologian, born in Connecti- 
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cut, 1703, became president of Princeton 
College, New Jersey, 1759. Died 1760. 


Eg’bert the Great, King of Wessex, 
England, was born about 765, crowned 
800, and died 838. He consolidated the 
several states of the Heptarchy into one 
kingdom. 


Eg’mont, Lamorel, Count or, a Dutch 
general, descended from the Duke of 
Guilders, was born 1522. As commander 
of the Spanish cavalry of Charles V., he 
defeated the French, 1557-58, but incur- 
ring the enmity of Philip II., through his 
lenient treatment of the Flemish Protes- 
tants, he was put to death, 1568, despite 
the remonstrances of Queen Elizabeth 
of England, and German princes. His 
fate led to the independence of the Neth- 
erlands. 


El’eanor or GUIENNE, Queen Regent of 
England during the absence of her son, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, in the Crusades, 
was born 1122, and died 1204. E. was 
daughter and heiress of the last Duke of © 
Aquataine, and was married to Louis © 
VII. of France, 1137. Divorced in 1152, 
she married Henry II. of England, her 
extensive possessions in France being 
the cause of the protracted wars between 
the two countries. 


Eliot, George, the nom de plume of 
Mary Ann Evans, a distinguished English 
novelist, born at Arbury, in Warwick- 
shire, 1819, was bred on evangelical lines, 
but by-and-by lost faith in supernatural 
Christianity. She began her literary ca- 
reer by a translation of Strauss’ “‘ Life of 
Jesus,” and became, in 1851, a contrib- 
utor to the Westminster Review, and 
formed acquaintance with George Henry 
Lewes, whom she ere long lived with as 
his wife, though unmarried, and who, it 
would seem, discovered to her her latent 
faculty for fictional work; her first work 
in that line was Scenes from Clerical Life, 
contributed to Blackwood in 1856. The 
stories proved a signal success, and they 
were followed by a series of seven novels, 
beginning in 1858 with Adam Bede, ‘‘the 
finest thing since Shakespeare,”’ Charles 
Reade in his enthusiasm said, the whole 
winding up with the Impressions of Theo- 
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phrastus Such in 1879. These, with two 
volumes of poems, make up her works. 
Lewes died in 1878, and two years after 
she formally married an old friend, John 
Cross, and after a few months of wedded 
life died of inflammation of the heart. 
“She paints,’ says Edmund Scherer, 
“only ordinary life, but under these ex- 
ternals she makes us assist at the eternal 
tragedy of the human heart...with so 
much sympathy,” he adds,‘‘the smile 
on her face so near tears, that we can 
not read her pages without feeling our- 
selves won to that lofty toleration of 
hers.”’ Died 1880. 


Eliot, John (é’yot), an English mis- 
sionary, was born 1604, and educated 
at Cambridge University. Emigrating 
to America in 1631, he became pastor of 
the church at Roxbury, Mass., and after- 
wards became known as the A postle of 
the Indians, from his missionary labors 
among the aborigines, and from his hav- 
ing translated the Bible into the Indian 
tongue. Died 1690. 


Eliot, Sir John, an English statesman, 
was born of an ancient Cornish family 
in 1590. In 1623 he became a chief of 
the popular party in the House of Com- 
mons, and acquired great distinction as 
an orator, and as the chief impeacher 
of the Duke of Buckingham, 1626. E., 
in the struggle for supremacy between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, espoused 
the cause of the latter, and suffered there- 
for. Died in the Tower of London, 1632. 


Elizabeth (e-liz’ah-béth), Queen-Reg- 
nant of England, born at Greenwich 
Palace, 1533, was the daughter of Henry 
VIII. by his second consort, Anne Bol- 
eyn. She early evinced a strong attach- 
ment to the Protestant faith, on which 
latter account she, during the reign of 
her sister Mary, suffered persecution and 
imprisonment in the Tower of London. 
Succeeding Mary on the throne in 1558, 
to the great joy of the nation, she de- 
clined a marital alliance with Philip II. 
of Spain, and reéstablished the Protes- 
tant worship. In 1559, an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed which vested the eccle- 
siastical supremacy in the Crown. In 
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1562, she despatched money and men 
to aid the French Huguenots. Peace 
with France was declared in 1564, after 
which period a peace of nearly a quarter 
of a century conduced largely to the 
progress and prosperity of the nation, 
both at home and abroad. In 1588, 
Philip of Spain, to revenge himself upon 
E., and to vindicate the Catholic cause 
generally, fitted out that expedition 
against England known in history as the 
Spanish Armada. This projected inva- 
sion ended in the utter ruin of the Span- 
ish fleet. In 1568, the imprudent rival 
of E., Mary, driven out of Scotland by 
her rebellious subjects, sought refuge in 
England, where she was retained a pris- 
oner, thus giving rise to conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the English Catholics. 
After long years of confinement, she was 
executed in 1587. E.died 1603. Her per- 
sonal character has naturally been de- 
picted in very different colors by the 
Catholics and the Protestants. Vanity, 
jealousy, inconstancy, selfishness, un- 
womanly hardness, and fondness for 
unworthy favorites, such as the earls of 
Leicester and Essex, are too obvious 
features of her character; but she was a 
wise, sagacious, and courageous sover- 
eign; and her patriotic devotion to pop- 
ular rights, interests, and institutions, 
gained for hér the title of ‘Good Queen 
Bess.’ Her reign, adorned by the names 
and deeds of Shakespeare, Bacon, Sidney, 
Spenser, Raleigh, Drake, besides a con- 
stellation of lesser heroes, statesmen, and 
men of letters, has been called the 
“Golden Age’ of English history. 


Elizabeth Petrowna (pa-trdv'na), Em- 
press of Russia, was born 1709, and died 
1761. She was a daughter of Peter the 
Great, and became empress through the 
deposition of Ivan, 1741. 


Elizabeth, St., or Huncary, daughter 
of Andreas II., King of Hungary, and 
wife of Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
was born 1207, and died 1231. She was 
eminent for piety and asceticism. 


Ellenborough, Edward Law, Lorp (é/’- 
lin-btir'ro), a great English lawyer, born 
in Cumberland, 1750, was leading coun- 
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cil for the defence in the memorable trial 
of Warren Hastings (g. v.), and after- 
wards rose to the dignities of Attorney- 
General, and Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. Died 1818. 


Ellsworth, Oliver (elz’wiirth), second 
chief justice of the United States, was 
born in Windsor, Conn., 1745. He was 
a delegate to the Continental Congress 
in 1777; was, in 1787, a member of the 
conyention which formed the Federal 
constitution, and was elected, in 1789, 
to the Senate of the United States, where 
he acted with the Federal party. In 1796, 
he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Three years later he 
was associated with Messrs. Davie and 
Murray on a mission to Paris, where he 
successfully negotiated a treaty with the 
French government. Died 1807. 


Elzevir (ail/zavéér) is the patronymic 
of a family of Dutch printers and pub- 
-lishers, whose editions of the classics 
have acquired a lasting fame and 
value. They flourished during four gen- 
erations, 1592-1680. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (ém’iir-siin), 
an American poet and essayist, was born 
in Boston, 1803. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1821, and in 1829 entered 
the Unitarian ministry, which he left in 
1832 for literature, in which he found he 
would have freer and fuller scope to 
carry out his purpose as a spiritual teach- 
er. In 1833, he paid a visit to England, 
and in particular a notable one to Craig- 
enputtock, with the inmates of which 
he formed a lifelong friendship. On his 
return the year after, he married a 
second time as it happened, and, settling 
down in Concord, began his career as a 
lecturer and man of letters. By his Es- 
says, of which he published two series, 
one in 1841 and a second in 1844, he 
commended himself to the regard of all 
thinking men in both hemispheres, and 
began to exercise an influence for good 
on all the ingenuous youth of the gene- 
- ration; they were recognized by Carlyle, 
and commended as “‘the voice of a man.”’ 
These embraced subjects one and all of 
spiritual interest, and revealed trans- 
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cendent intellectual power. They were 
followed by Representative Men, lectures 
delivered in Manchester on a second 
visit to England in 1847; and thereafter, 
at successive periods, by Society and 
Solitude, English Traits, The Conduct of 
Lije, Letters and Social Aims, besides a 
long array of poems, as well as sundry 
remarkable addresses and lectures, which 
he published. FE. was a man of excep- 
tional endowment and great speculative 
power, and is to this day the acknowl- 
edged head of the literary men of Amer- 


ica. Died 1882. 
Eman’uel, called THE Great, King of 
Portugal, was born 1469, succeeded 


John II. in 1495, and his reign of 26 
years was rendered illustrious by the 
maritime discoveries and colonizing ex- 
peditions of Vasco da Gama, Cabral, 
Albuquerque, and Almeida. FE. was 
brother-in-law to the Emperor Charles 
V., and died 1s2r. 


Emmet, Robert (¢m’mit), an Irish 
revolutionist, was born in Cork, 1780. 
He became one of the leaders of the so- 
called ‘‘ United Irishmen,” and in 1803 
headed the mob that murdered Lord 
Chief Justice Kilwarden in the streets 
of Dublin. For this he was tried and 
executed in the same year. The fate of 
this gifted and patriotic man forms the 
subject of two of Moore’s finest lyrics 
in his Irish Melodies. 


Encke, Johann Franz (en’ke), a cele- 
brated German astronomer, was born at 
Hamburg, 1791, and died 1865. He 
determined the sun’s distance, and the 
orbit of the comet of 1680; calculated 
the time of the revolution of the comet 
which now bears his name, and which 
appeared in 1818; determined also the 
distance of the sun by the two transits 
of Venus in 1761 and 1769. 


Epictetus (¢p-ik-té’tiis), one of the 
greatest philosophers of the Stoic school, 
born at Hierapolis, Phrygia, about 60 
A. D., was banished from Rome, along 
with the rest of the schoolmen, by order 
of Domitian. He retired to Nicopolis, in 
Epirus, 89 A. D., where it is presumed 
he died. His doctrines were remarkable 
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for their high tone of morality, without 
the asceticism of the early Stoics. 


Epicurus (-ki’riis), founder of the Ep- 
icurian sect of Greek philosophers, was 
born in Samos about 340 B.C. After 
studying under Xenocrates, at Athens, 
he traveledin Ionia, Mitylene, and Lamp- 
sacus. In 309 he removed to Athens, 
where he established a school of philos- 
ophy which exercised a popular and im- 
portant influence both in his own day 
and in after ages. 


Erasmus, Desiderius (@-rdz’mus), a 
distinguished scholar and writer, also a 
reformer, was born at Rotterdam, 1465, 
and died 1536. He differed from Luther, 
but sharply criticised the Roman Cath- 
olic Church government. 


Er’ic the Red was a Norse navigator 
who emigrated to Iceland about 982 A. 
D. He subsequently discovered Green- 
land, and also, tradition has it, the coast 
of New England, to which he gave the 
name of Vinland; in which case (sup- 
posing it could be substantiated) he 
must have been the original discoverer 
of the American continent. 


Ericsson, John (é’iks-siin), a distin- 
guished inventor, born in Sweden, 1803, 
removed to the United States, 1839. He 
constructed the “ Monitor,” which fought 
the ‘‘Merrimac,’’ and invented the screw 
propeller. Died, 1889. 


Erigena, Joannes Scotus (e-rtj’e-nah), 
a celebrated scholiast and philosopher, 
born in Ireland, flourished about 850— 
875 A. D. “His theological writings — 
held to be heterodox by the Roman 
Church—proclaim him one of the most 
remarkable men of the Middle Ages. 


Erskine, Thomas, Lorp (air’sk¥n), an 
English advocate, born in Edinburgh, 
1750, was the youngest son of the Earl 
of Buchan. He was called to the bar in 
1778, and speedily rose to the highest 
rank among advocates, and became the 
most gifted special English pleader of 
bis century. In 1781, he successfully 
defended Lord George Gordon, tried for 
treason; in 1783 entered Parliament, 
where he became an adherent of the 
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Whig party under the leadership of Mr. 
Fox; in 1789, in the Stockdale case, 
made a memorable defence of the liberty 
of the press; and, in 1794, became the 
champion of political liberty in the trials 
of Hardy and Horne Tooke. In 1806 
he became Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and was elevated to the peerage. 
Died 1823. 


Espartero, Joachim Baldomero (es- 
par-ta’ro), [DUKE oF Victory], a Span- 
ish general and statesman, was born near 
Almagro, 1783. Embarking upon life as 
a soldier of fortune, he joined the expe- 
dition to Peru, where he rose to the rank 
of a commanding officer. On the out- 
break of the Carlist War in 1833, E. 
took sides with the queen, and greatly 
conduced to secure for her the thorne. 
In 1841, he became regent of the king- 
dom, during the minority of the young 
queen. In 1843, he lived an exile in 
England. From 1854 to 1856, he held 
office as Prime Minister of Spain, after 
which, being superseded by O’Donnell, 
he retired into private life. In 1870, 
after the abdication of Isabella, he was 
offered the crown of Spain, which he 
refused, recommending it to be proffered 
to Amadeus of Italy, Duke of Aosta. 
Among the public men of his Country, 
FE. stands foremost in point of patriotism 
and ability. Died 1879. 


Es’sex, EARL oF, is a title of the English 
house of Devereux. Three of these are 
renowned: WALTER, who was born 1540 
and died 1576, was a favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth.—Rosert, his son, born 1567, 
died on the scaffold, 1601. He was also 
a favorite of Elizabeth, but incurring 
her displeasure, attempted to incite a 
revolt.—RoBeErt, his son, was born 1592, 
and died 1647. He commanded the 
Parliament forces: in the contest with 
Charles I., resigning after his victory at 
Edgehill. 


Estaing, Charles Hector Comte d’ 
(daiz’tahn), a French naval officer, was 
born 1729, and died by the guillotine: 
1794. He was vice-admiral of the fleet 
which codperated with the Americans 
in the Revolution. In the revolution of 
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1790-91, he unsuccessfully endeavored 
to save the lives of Louis XVI. and his 
queen, and was condemned to death. 


Esterhazy (és’tiir-ha’ze). A princely 
family of Hungarian magnates who 
trace their origin to the roth century, 
and have always been celebrated for 
their vast wealth and magnificence of 
living. 

Esther (&s’tiir), or HapAssan, was a 
Jewess whose name has been given to 
one of the canonical books of the Bible 
containing her history. She was the 
adopted daughter of Mordecai, and mar- 
ried Ahasuerus, King of Persia (Artax- 
erxes Longimanus), in the 5th century 


B.C. 


Ethelbert (eth’el-biirt), the first Chris- 
tian King of Kent, England, converted 
by his wife, Bertha, of France and St. 
Augustine, reigned 560 to 616. He gave 
the English the first written code of 
laws. 


Euclid (a#’klid), a noted mathematician 
of Alexandria, known as the “ Father of 
Geometry,’’ was born about 320, and 
died about 260 B. C.— E. or MEGARA, 
a Greek philosopher, pupil of Socrates, 
who lived about 400 B. C., was the 
founder of the Dialectic school, which 
combined Socratic ethics and Eleatic 
metaphysics. 


Eugene, Prince (00-zhdn’), [FRANCOIS 
EUGENE DE Savoy], the greatest mili- 
tary commander of his day, was born 
in Paris, 1663. Refusing a command in 
the French army, he entered the Aus- 
trian service and fought against ‘the 
Turks. In 1691, he commanded the 
Imperialists at Piedmont, defeated the 
French, and was made a field-marshal. 
- Refusing a proffer made to him by Louis 
_ XIV. to enter the French service, Prince 

E., as the head of the Austro-Hungarian 
army, signally defeated the Turks at 
Zenta, 1697. The year 1701 found him 
in command in Italy, where he defeated 
the French marshals Catinat and Ville- 
roi. Next year, however, he fought a 
drawn battle with the Duke of Ven- 
déme, in which he lost the bulk of his 
forces. He next codperated with the 
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Duke of Marlborough, and, in 1704, in 
conjunction with the latter, gained the 
great battle of Blenheim. In 1706 ae 
defeated the French at Turin and caused 
them to evacuate Italy. Next, in com- 
mand of the Imperialists in Flanders, he 
shared with Marlborough the glories of 
Oudenarde, 1708, and Malplaquet, 1709. 
In 1716, E. defeated an army of 180,000 
Turks at Peterwardein, took Temeswar, 
and, in 1717, after a bloody battle, took 
possession of Belgrade. After the peace, 
1718, he returned, covered with glory, 
to Vienna, where he died, 1736. 


Euler, Leonard (a#’liir), an eminent 
mathematician, was born at Basle, 1707. 
He largely contributed to the improve- 
ment of the indeterminate analysis, the 
integral calculus, and the demonstration 
of the science of mechanical analysis. 
His most popular, though not best, work 
is his Letters to a German Princess. Died 
1783, at St. Petersburg. 


Euripides (u-rip’e-dez), the greatest of 
Grecian tragic poets, was born in Sala- 
mis, 480, and died 406 B.C. Hewas the 
friend of Socrates and the rival of Soph- 
ocles. 


Eusebius, Pamphili (a-sé’be-tis), a cel- 
ebrated divine, honored with the title of 
“Father of Ecclesiastical History,’’ was 
born at Czsarea, 266. He was bishop 
of his native city from 314 till his death, 
about 340. 


Eustachio, Bartolommeo (is-tdsh’e-6), 
an Italian physician of the 16th century, 
settled at Rome, and made several ana- 
tomical discoveries, among others those 
of the tube from the middle ear to the 
mouth, and a valve on the wall of the 
right auricle of the heart, both called 
Eustachian aiter him. 


Ev’erett, Alexander Hill, an American 
litterateur and diplomatist, was born in 
Massachusetts, 1792, and died while 
Commissioner to China, 1847. He was 
minister to Russia, Holland, and Spain. 
—Epwarp, his younger brother, who 
was born 1794, and died 1865, was a 
distinguished statesman. He served in 
Congress, as Governor of Massachusetts, 
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Minister to England, and Secretary of 
State in President Fillmore’s cabinet. 


Everett, Edward, an American scholar, 
statesman, and orator, was a Unitarian 
preacher of great eloquence. He was 
distinguished as a Greek scholar and 
professor, and was ‘for a time editor of 
the North American Review. He was 
a member of Congress, and an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the vice-presidency 
of the Republic. His reputation rests 
on his ‘‘orations,’’ which are on all sub- 
jects, and show great vigor and versa- 
tility of genius. Born 1794, died 1865. 


Eyck, Jan van (ik), otherwise called 
Joun or Bruces, a great painter of the 
Flemish school, was born 1390. Among 
his pictures—which are remarkable for 
the freshness of their brilliancy of color 
—are The Adoration of the Magt, a Ma- 
donna and Child, and a St. ferome. Died 
1440.— His brother HuBERT, who was 
born 1366, and died 1426, was also an 
admirable artist, and is best known by 
his Adoration of the Lamb. These broth- 
ers have been sometimes styled ‘‘the 
originators of painting in oils.” 


Ezekiel (e-zé’ke-él), one of the Hebrew 
prophets, was the son of the priest Buzi, 
and along with Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
was carried captive, when still a young 
man, to Mesopotamia, about 598 B. C. 
The date of his death is not recorded. 


Ezra (é2’rah), a Jewish scribe and 
priest, about the year 458 B. C. led the 
second expedition of Jews back from the 
Babylonian exile into Palestine. The 
Talmudic statement is that he died at 
Zamzumu, a town on the Tigris, while on 
his road from Jerusalem to Susa, and 
a tomb, said to be his, is shown on the 
Tigris, about 20 miles above its junction 
with the Euphrates. 


Fabii (/a’be-z) is the name of a family 
illustrious in Romanannals. The follow- 
ing were eminent members of its various 
branches: Quintus Fasius Maximus, 
chosen consul 122 B. C., received the 
sobriquet of Allobrogicus for his great vic- 
tory over the Allobroges in Gaul, in 
which the enemy lost 120,000 men.— 
Quintus Fasius Maximus Ru ianus, 
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(born 322, died 295, B. C.), the greatest 
general of his time, was twice dictator 
of Rome, and five times elected to the 
consulship. He gained great victories 
over the Samnites.— Quintus Fasius 
Maximus VeRRucosus, styled Cuncta- 
tor, after conquering the Ligurians was 
chosen consul, 233 B. C., and dictator, 
217. He carried on a successful defen- 
sive war against Hannibal, and became 
consul for the fifth time in 209 B. C. 
Died 203. 


Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel (jal’ren- 
hit), a German natural philosopher, was 
born at Dantzig about 1690. He invent- 
ed the well-known thermometer which 
is called by his name. Died 1740. 


Fairfax, Thomas, Lorp, an English 
parliamentarian general, was born in 
Yorkshire, 1611. After serving with 
distinction in the Low Countries, Lord 
F. was declared general-in-chief of the 
Parliament army at the opening of 
the civil war, 1642, and again in 1645. 
He distinguished himself in most of the 
great battles and sieges of that struggle, 
and after its close refused to act as one 
of the judges of Charles I. In 1659, 
Lord F. used all his influence with the 
army to promote the restoration of 
Charles II. Died 1671. 


Faraday, Michael (fdr’ah-da), one of 
the most eminent of English chemists 
and physicists, was born in Surrey, 1791. 
In 1833, he became professor of chemis- 
try in the Royal Institution, London, 
where his lectures attracted the admi- 
ration of European and American sa- 
vans. Died 1867. F.’s great fame 
principally rests upon his discoveries in 
electricity and electro-magnetism. Of 
the latter science he may truly be termed 
the founder. His earlier writings have 
been collected into three volumes, en- 
titled Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity;and, among his later works, Ex- 
perimental Researches 1 Chemistry and 
Physics (1859). 


Farnese (fdr-néz’; It. pron. far-nd’za), 
is the name of an illustrious Italian fam- 
ily, whose origin can be traced to the 
middle of the 13th century. Its most 
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distinguished members were ALESSAN- 
pro F., who became pope under the 
name of Paul III; and ALEssaNnpro F., 
son of Ottavio F., Duke of Parma, and 
nephew of Philip IT. of Spain. He served 
under Don John of Austria at Lepanto, 
ts71, and after his commander’s death 
was made governor of the Low Countries, 
1578. During the War of the Fronde, 
he obliged Henry IV. to raise the siege 
of Paris, 1590, and afterwards defeated 
the latter, as well as Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. Died 1592. 


Farragut, David Glascoe (jar’rah-giit), 
an American naval commander, born in 
_ Tennessee, July 5, 1801, was of Spanish 
descent on the paternal side. Entering 
the United States navy in 1812, he ob- 
tained a commander’s commission in 
1841, and the rank of captain in 1855. 
In April, 1861, F. offered his services to 
the national government, which, in Jan- 
_ uary, 1862, gave him the command of 
* a squadron to operate against New Or- 
leans. On April 24th he succeeded, 
with his flotilla, in running the gauntlet 
of the tremendous fire opened on him 
by Forts Jackson and St. Philip, on 
either side of the Mississippi, below New 
Orleans, losing only four vessels out of 
the 17 that composed his squadron, after 
destroying the enemy’s “ mosquito fleet”’ 
opposed to him. This success on the 
part of F. necessitated the Confederate 
evacuation of New Orleans. In July, 
1862, he obtained the rank of rear- 
admiral, and the command of the West 
Gulf Blockading squadron. His next 
great exploits were the passage of the 
batteries of Fort Hudson and the ope- 
rations in Mobile Bay, Aug. 5, 1864, 
where he encountered and defeated, 
after an obstinate contest, the enemy’s 
Aotilla. This victory lead to the sur- 
render of Forts Gaines and Morgan by 
the Confederates. In December, 1864, 
I’. was promoted to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and to that of admiral, July, 
1866, being the first American to re- 
ceive that title. In 1865-8, he com- 
manded the American fleet sent to 
cruise in European waters, during which 
period he was the recipient of distin- 
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guished courtesies in all the countries 
visited by his command. Died 1870. 


Faust, Johann (fowst), or Fust (foost), 
one of the three reputed inventors of the 
art of printing, was a wealthy citizen 
of Mentz, and carried on the typograph- 
ical business with Peter Schdoffer, his 
son-in-law, after some litigation with 
Gutenberg. Died 1460. 


Faust, John, or Faustus (jows’tis), 
commonly called Doctor Faustus, an 
eminent astrologer, flourished during the 
close of the rsth century, and was a 
native of Wiirtemberg. The legend runs 
that F. sold himself to the Devil for a 
period of 24 years, during which time 
he was served by an emissary of his 
Satanic Majesty named Mephistopheles, 
and that at the expiration of his time 
he was carried off by the fiend at mid- 
night. This tradition has given rise to 
numberless literary and dramatic pieces 
wherein F. figures as the hero: among 
them may be mentioned Goethe’s laust; 
Marlowe’s tragedy, The Life and Death 
of Doctor Faustus; and Gounod’s well- 
known opera of Faust. 


Favre, Jules (fdv’r), a French states- 
man and orator, was born 1809, and 
died 1878. He was one of the principal 
leaders in the establishment of the re- 
public after Napoleon III. surrendered 
to the Germans at Sedan. 


Fawkes, Guy, a notorious English con- 
spirator, was born of a respected York- 
shire family. Having spent a slender 
patrimony, he joined the Spanish army 
in Flanders. He was converted to the 
Catholic faith, and on his return to 
England allied himself with the conspi- 
rators of the Gunpowder Plot (g. v.), was 
arrested in the cellars of the House of 
Commons when on the point of firing 
the explosive; was tried, and executed, 
1606. 

Fenelon (fén’a-léng), [FRANCOIS DE 
SaALIGNAC DE LA MotTHE], an eminent 
French divine and writer, was born 1651, 
and died 1715. 


Ferdinand (fiir’de-ndnd) is the name 
of many European sovereigns, of whom 
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the following are the most deserving of 
mention: 

FERDINAND THE CaTHOLIC, V. of Cas- 
tile, IT. of Aragon and Sicily, and III. of 
Naples, was born at Sos, in Aragon, 
1452. He married Isabella of Castile in 
1849, a step by which these ancient 
kingdoms were united under one sover- 
eign power. Their joint reign is one of 
the most glorious in the annals of Span- 
ish history, and in their hands Spain 
quickly took rank amongst the chief 
European powers. In 1492, Columbus 
discovered America, and the same year 
saw the Jews expelled from Spain, and 
the Moorish power crushed by the fall 
of Grenada. In rso0o-1, F. joined the 
French in his conquest of Naples, and 
three years later managed to secure the 
kingdom to himself, while by the con- 
quest of Navarre, in 1512, the entire 
Spanish peninsula came under his sway. 
He was a shrewd and adroit ruler, whose 
undoubted abilities, both as adminis- 
trator and general, were, however, some- 
what marred by an unscrupulous cun- 
ning, which found a characteristic ex- 
pression in the institution of the noto- 
rious Inquisition, which, in 1480, was 
started by him, and became a powerful 
engine for political as well as religious 
persecution for long years after. Died 
1510. 

FERDINAND II., Emperor of Germany 
(1619-37), grandson of the preceding, 
and son of Charles, younger brother of 
Maximilian II., was born at Gratz, 1578. 
His detestation of the Protestants, early 
instilled into him by his mother and the 
Jesuits, under whom he was educated, 
was the ruling passion of his life, and 
involved the empire in constant war- 
fare during his reign. An attempt on 
the part of Bohemia, restless under 
religious and political grievances, to 
break away from his rule, brought 
about the Thirty Years’ War. By ruth- 
less persecutions he reéstablished Ca- 
tholicism in Bohemia, and reduced the 
country to subjection; but the war 
spread into Hungary and Germany, 
where /’. was opposed by a confederacy 
of the Protestant states of Lower Saxony 
and Denmark, and in which the Protes- 
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tant cause was in the end successfully 
sustained by the Swedish hero, Gustavus 
Adolphus (q. v.). who had opposed to 
him the imperial generals, Tilly and 
Wallenstein. F.’s reign is regarded as 
one of disaster, bloodshed, and desola- 
tion to his empire, and his connivance 
at the assassination of Wallenstein will 
be forever remembered to his discredit. 
Died 1637. 

FERDINAND I., King of the Two Sici- 
lies, third son of Charles III. of Spain, 
succeeded his father on the Neapolitan 
throne (1759). He married Maria Caro- 
line, daughter of Maria-Theresa. F. 
joined the Allies in the struggle against 
Napoleon, and in 1806, was driven from 
his throne by the French, but was re- 
instated at the Congress of Vienna. In 
1816, he constituted his two states — 
Sicily and Naples —into the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, and in the last four 
years of his reign ruled, with the aid of 
Austria, as a despot, and having broken 
a pledge to his people, was compelled 
ere his return to grant a popular consti- 
tution. Born 1751, died 1825. 


Fer’gusson, James, a British architect, 
born 1808, is the author of Picturesque 
Illustrations of Anctent Architecture in 
Hindostan (1848), The Palaces of Nine- 
veh and Persepolis Restored (1851), and 
The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture 
(1855). 


Festus, Porcius (fés’tis). A Roman 
pro-consul, who became governor of 
Judea in 62 A. D., and before whom 
the apostle St. Paul was brought by the 
Jews. 


Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (jk’ta), one of 
the most eminent German thinkers and 
philosophers, was born in Upper Lusatia. 
in 1762, and received his education in 
the universities of Jena, Leipzig, and 
Wittenberg. At Konigsberg, where 
his friendship with Kant commenced, 
his first published work—-An Attempt at 
a Criticism of all Revelation—appeared. 
The celebrity he thus acquired obtained 
for I’. the professorial chair of philosophy 
at Jena, which post he resigned in 1799, 
in consequence of atheistic views being 
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attributed to him in connection with the 
new doctrine of metaphysics he had in- 
troduced. In 1810, F. became professor 
of philosophy in Berlin University, and 
took a prominent part in bestirring the 
patriotism of his countrymen till it 
found a vent in the War of Liberation, 
1812-13. Died 1814. 


Field, Cyrus W. (jeeld), an American 
merchant, was bornin Stockbridge, Mass., 
1819. As the original organizer of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, 1856-66, 
which succeeded after many reverses in 
establishing telegraphic communication 
between the United States and Europe, 
the name of F. bears a world-wide repu- 
tation. Died 1892. 


Fielding, Henry (jeeld’ing), the father 
of English fiction, and one of the most 
illustrious prose writers in the language, 
was born in Somersetshire, in 1707, of 
a noble family allied to the imperial 
house of Austria. After dissipating a 
_ handsome fortune in the pleasures of 
youth, F. launched into authorship, and 
in 1742, produced his Foseph Andrews, 
a sparkling satire upon the character- 
istics of the Richardsonian school of 
fiction. In 1749, the novel of Tom fones 
appeared like a comet in the literary 
world, to still remain without a rival in 
the language. Amelia followed, in 1751, 
to entrance the minds of such critics as 
Burke, Gibbon, and Doctor Johnson. 
Died at Lisbon, 1754. 


Fiesole, Fra Giovonni da (fe-azs-o'ld), 
surnamed Fra or Beato ANGELICO (real 
name GIovANNI GuIpDo), a great Italian 
painter, was born in Tuscany, 1387, and 
one of the restorers of his country’s art. 
His masterpiece, the Coronation of Mary, 
is now in the Louvre, Paris. Died 1455. 


Fillmore, Millard (fil’mér), the 13th 
President of the United States, was born 
in Cayuga county, New York, Jan. 7, 
1800, of humble extraction. In 1821, 
he successfully entered upon the practice 
of the law in Erie county, and in 1832 
was returned to Congress by the Whig 
party. Reélected in 1836, 1838, and 
1840, F., owing to his aptitude for busi- 
ness, was appointed chairman of the 
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Ways and Means Committee, 1841-2, 
and framed the tariff of the latter year. 
In 1844, he ran unsuccessfully for the 
governorship of New York, and in 1848 
was elected as the Whig nominee to the 
vice-presidency of the Union, under 
General Taylor, becoming, upon the 
death of the latter in 1850, President 
ex-officio. F. strengthened and popular- 
ized his administration by making Dan- 
iel Webster his secretary of state. Under 
his presidency, California was admitted 
as a new state into the Union. Mr. F. 
was a candidate for the presidency in 
1856, but an unsuccessful one. Died 
March 8, 1874, 


Firdausi (fiir-dou’'se), or Firpust, the 
most eminent of Persian poets, was born 
in Khorassan, about 940 A. D. During 
his lifetime his fame filled the East, and 
he was the recipient of great honors 
from the Sultan Mahmoud. His chief 
poem, the Shah-Nameh, or ‘Book of 
Kings,” has been termed by Sir William 
Jones ‘‘a glorious monument of Oriental 
genius and learning.” Died about 1020. 


Fish, Hamilton, an American states- 
man, born in New York, 1809, was suc- 
cessively a member of Congress, Goy- 
ernor of his native state, and Secretary 
of State under Presidents Grant and 
Arthur. Died 1893. 


Fitzgerald, Lord Edward (fits-jér’Id), 
an Irish revolutionist, born 1763, was a 
son of the Duke of Leinster. After a brief 
service in the British army during the 
American war, he entered the Irish House 
of Commons in 1784, where he joined the 
party in opposition. In 1791-2, he vis- 
ited France, fraternized with the leading 
republicans, and married the reputed 
daughter of the Duc d’Orleans and Mad. 
de Genlis. In 1796, he joined the “‘So- 
ciety of United Irishmen,” became its 
agent in France, and promoted the insur- 
rection of 1798. Arrested on a charge 
of high treason, he died in prison, 1798. 


Flaminius, Titus Quintius (fla-min’- 
yus), a Roman general, was born about 
280, and died 175 B. C. He defeated 
the Macedonians, and in 196 relieved 
Greece from Macedonian supremacy.— 
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F. Caius Nepos, a Roman censor, built 
the celebrated Flaminian Way (road), 
221 B.C. He was elected consul, 223— 
227, was in the latter year defeated by 
Hannibal at Lake Thrasymene, and 
perished on the field, with the larger 
part of his army. 


Flaxman, John (fldéks’mdn), an Eng- 
lish sculptor, bornin York, 1755, became, 
in 1810, professor of his art in the Royal 
Academy. His sublime classical compo- 
sitions in outline elicited from Canova 
the dictum that F. was “the greatest 
sculptor of modern times.”” Among his 
chief productions are the famous S/veld 
of Achilles, and the group of The Arch- 
angel Michael and Satan. Died 1826. 


Fletcher, John (fléch’iir), an English 
dramatist, whose name is inseparably 
associated with that of his friend and 
coworker, Francis Beaumont (g. v.), was 
born in Northamptonshire, 1576. His 
plays, such as The Scornful Lady, and 
Rule a Wife and Have a W1fe, were dur- 
ing two centuries the delight of the stage. 
Died 1625. 

Fontana, Domenico (j6m-tah’nah), an 
Italian architect, was born near Como, 
1543. While employed as chief archi- 
tect to Pope Sixtus V., F’. erected the 
Egyptian obelisk in front of St. Peter’s, 
Rome, 1586, and afterwards built the 
palaces of the Lateran and the Quirinal, 
and the Vatican Library. Died 1607. 


Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovier de (jdvt- 
nail’), an eminent Frenchman of letters, 
was born in Rouen, 1657. He was a 
nephew of Corneille, the great tragic 
poet, and in 1699 was appointed per- 
petual secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. His reputation rests chiefly upon 
Dialogues of the Dead (1683), Discourse 
on the Plurality of Worlds (1686), and 
an Essay on the Geometry of the Infinite 
(1727). Died 1757, at the patriarchal 
age of 100 years. 

Foote, Andrew Hull (fit), an Ameri- 
can naval officer, was born in New 
Haven, Conn., 1806. Entering the Unit- 
ed States navy in 1822, he became a 
commander in 1852, saw service in China 
in 1856, and, after the outbreak of the 
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Civil War, acted with signal credit in the 
reduction of Forts Henry and Donelson, 
1862. Inthe same year he was promoted 
to be rear-admiral. Died 1863. 


Forrest, Edwin (f6r’rist), an eminent 
American tragedian, born in Philadel- 
phia, in 1806, was the patriarch of his 
country’s stage, having performed with 
distinguished merit for two generations, 
both in the United States and in Eng- 
land. In the parts of Richard III., Mac- 
beth, and Othello, his acting was of the 
highest order. Died 1872. 


Fourier, Francois Charles Marie (joo’- 
re-at), & famous French socialist, was 
born in Besangon, 1772. Heserved onthe 
Rhine during the Revolutionary period, 
and afterwards embarked in trade, at 
the same time earnestly studying the 
problem involved in the modern social 
system of mankind. In 1808, he dissem- 
inated his peculiar views on socialism by 
the publication of a work entitled A 
Theory of Four Movements and General 
Destintes, which, in 1822, was reproduced 
in a completed form under the name of 
A Treatise on Domestic and Agricultural 
Association. A supplement to it ap- 
peared later, styled The New World of 
Industry and Society. In 1831, he estab- 
lished a newspaper called the Phalange, 
tor the better exposition of his doctrines, 
whence he has been sometimes called 
“The Phalansterian.”” Died 1837. 


Fox, Charles James (dks), an illustri- 
ous English orator and statesman, born 
in London, 1749, was the third son of 
the first Lord Holland. Educated at 
Eton and Oxford, he early gave indica- 
tions of the splendid genius that adorned 
his maturity. In 1768, he entered Par- 
liament as a member of the Tory or min- 
isterial party, but after holding subordi- 
nate office under government, his liberal 
instincts led him to join the Whig oppo- 
sition, of which he afterwards became the 
most brilliant leader. F. bitterly de- 
nounced the conduct of government 
with regard to taxation of the American 
colonies, and became the recognized head 
of that mighty phalanx of orators who 
opposed the government in the House 
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of Commons. In 1782, he became For- 
eign Secretary in Lord Rockingham’s 
cabinet, and in the following year, in 
that of the Duke of Portland. In 1784, 
he was reélected for Westminster, in 
the teeth of the court and Pitt’s ministry, 
and in 1788 was one of the managers in 
the famous impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. In 1791, F. warmly espoused 
the cause of the French revolution, which 
step estranged him forever from his for- 
mer friend, Burke. In 1806, on the 
restoration of the Whigs to power, F. 
returned to his former post of Foreign 
Minister, and was the leading spirit of 
the government until his premature 
death in the same year. The name of 
F. will live imperishably in the annals 
of civil and religious liberty; and as an 
orator, identified as chief of the great 
triumvirate—Fox, Burke, and Sheridan 
—not less will his name descend to pos- 
terity. He was in his day perhaps the 
most popular man in England—idolized 
. by his friends, respected by his political 
opponents, and doubtless cordially 
detested by his sovereign, George III. 


Fox, George, founder of the Society 
of Friends, was born in County Leicester, 
England, 1624. Early adopting the pe- 
culiar tenets and manners known as 
Quakerism, he suffered for many years 
continual persecution. In 1671, he 
sailed for the West Indies and the 
American colonies, to propagate the 
doctrines of the sect he had originated; 
and on his return to England, in 1673, 
he was again imprisoned, but soon re- 
leased through the influence of William 
Penn. After the accession of William 
III. to the throne, the public worship 
of the Society of Friends became toler- 
ated and legalized. Died in London, 
1690. 


Fran’cis I., King of France, one of the 
greatest of French monarchs, born at 
Cognac, 1494, Was the son of Charles, 
Comté d’Angouléme by Louise of Savoy. 
In 1514, he married the daughter of 
Louis VII., and succeeded him on the 
throne in the year following. /. imme- 
diately sent an army, under the Con- 
stable de Bourbon, into Italy for the 
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conquest of the Milanese, and gained the 
victory of Marignano. In 1519, he un- 
seccessfully tried to become emperor of 
Germany. In 1521, the French were 
driven out of Italy, through a coalition 
formed between England, the Emperor 
Charles V., and Pope Leo X. F., how- 
ever, again entered Italy, where, in 1524, 
he was defeated and taken prisoner in 
the battle of Pavia. On this occasion, 
he is said to have informed his mother 
of his condition in the words —‘‘ All is 
lost except our honor.’”’ Sent to Madrid 
a prisoner, F’. did not regain his liberty 
till 1526, and then only by ceding Bur- 
gundy, and renouncing his claim to 
Flanders. After his liberation, F. repu- 
diated these engagements, and, entering 
into an alliance with England, carried 
on the struggle against his imperial 
rival. In 1529, the Treaty of Cambrai 
ended their long-continued hostilities, 
and F. married as his second wife, 
Charles’ sister, Eleanore. The king then 
directed his attention to the internal 
affairs of France, and so liberally patron- 
ized learning and the arts, as to gain the 
distinction of being called the ‘‘ Father 
of French Literature.’ In 1542, war 
again broke out between France and 
Charles V., which, after the French 
victory of Ceresole in 1544, was termi- 
nated by the Peace of Crespi in the same 
year. Died in 1547. 


Francis, St. (otherwise known as Sr. 
Francis oF Assisi), the founder of the 
Franciscan order of monks, was born at 
Assisi, Italy, 1182. In his youth he 
adopted asceticism and poverty as his 
rule of life, and succeeded in inducing 
so many to follow his example that 
Pope Innocent III. sanctioned their or- 
ganization into a recognized monastic 
order, t210, under the title of M¢nor 
Friars, or Cordeliers—afterwards more 
generally called after the name of their 
founder. Died 1226, and canonized in 
£2730. 


Francis de Sales, St. (sah’/lais), an 
eminent theologian, orator and writer, 
Bishop of Geneva, was born at Sales, 
near Geneva, 1567, died 1622, and was 
conanized 1665. 
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Francis Xavier, St. (zdv’e-ur), a de- 
voted Jesuit, called the ‘‘ Apostle of the 
Indies,’”’ was born in Navarre, 1506, 
died in Sumatra, 1552, and was canon- 
ized 1622. Most of his life was spent as 
a missionary in the East Indies. 


Frank’lin, Benjamin, a distinguished 
American statesman and natural phi- 
losopher, was born in Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 17, 1706, of humble parentage. He 
was early apprenticed to the trade of 
printer in his brother’s office, and at the 
age of 17 set out, almost penniless, to 
seek his fortune in Philadelphia. There, 
in 1729, he succeeded in establishing 
himself in business as printer and book- 
seller, married, and started a newspaper 
called the Pennsylvania Gazette. In 
1732, he introduced the publication of 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, and founded 
the Philadelphia Library. After filling 
some subordinate official positions, F. 
was appointed, in 1753, deputy post- 
master-general of the English colonies 
in America. In 1752, he created a 
sensation in the scientific world by his 
discovery of the identity of lightning 
with the electric fluid, for which he was 
elected a member of the Royal Society 
of London, and received the Copley 
medal. In 1762, he was made D.C. L. 
of Oxford and Edinburgh Universities, 
and two years afterwards was dis- 
patched to England on behalf of the 
Colonies to oppose the intended obnox- 
ious Stamp Act. After being examined 
before the House of Commons where he 
acquitted himself with singular address, 
F, returned home, convinced of the 
fatuity of the English ministry, and of 
the necessity of freeing America from 
the control of the mother country. In 
1775, he was elected a delegate to the 
second Continental Congress, and in the 
next year served on the committee 
chosen to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence, to which his name was 
shortly after to be appended. In 1776, 
he was named minister to France, where 
he succeeded in effecting a treaty of 
alliance between the two governments, 
signed at Paris on Feb. 6, 1778. His 
next great service to his country was 
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rendered in the negotiating a peace with 
England, and signing a preliminary 
treaty to that end in 1782—a treaty 
definitively concluded at Paris the follow- 
ing year. He afterwards carried into 
effect a treaty with Prussia, which 
elicited the high encomiums of Washing- 
ton. From 1785 till 1787, F. served as 
president of Pennsylvania, and in the 
last-named year was also member of the 
convention which sat in Philadelphia to 
frame a constitution for the new repub- 
lic. Died April 17, 1790. 


Franklin, John, Sir, a celebrated Eng- 
lish naval officer and Arctic explorer, 
was born 1786, and died (it is believed) 
1847, while on a voyage in search of a 
north-western passage. 


Fred’erick, Frederic, is the name of nu- 
merous European sovereigns, the most 
noted of whom are: F. V. of Bohemia, 
who was born 1596, and died in exile, 
1632. Seven kings of the name filled 
the throne of Norway and Sweden be- 
tween the years 1522 and 1853, of whom 
the most conspicuous was Ff’. VI., who 
succeeded his father, 1808. Allying him- 
self with Napoleon, a British fleet under 
Nelson destroyed his fleet and bombard- 
ed his capital. In 1814, he was forced 
to cede Norway to Bernadotte, King of 
Sweden. Died 1830.— F. I. of Germany 
(Barbarossa, the ‘‘ Red-beard’’), son of 
Frederick, Duke of Suabia, born rr2r1, 
succeeded his uncle Conrad III. as em. 
peror, 1152. He joined the third Cru- 
sade, and was drowned in Palestine, 
t1190.— F, II., born 1194, was crowned 
1215, and died 1250. He led a Crusade, 
1227, to the Holy Land, and captured 
Jerusalem.— F. II. of Prussia (Freder- 
ick the Great,) born 1712, succeeded his 
father, 1740, and died 1786. His reign 
was one of almost continuous wars with 
France, Austria, and Russia. In the 
Seven Years’ War, 1756-63, the three 
being allies, F. receiving only nominal 
assistance from England.— F. William 
III., born 1770, succeeded his father, F. 
William II., 1797. He participated in 
the Napoleonic wars, at one time losing 
more than half his dominions, but recov- 
ering these finally on the downfall of the 
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French Emperor. Died 1840.— His son 
William IV. succeeded to the throne, 
but was forced, 1858, to relinquish power 
to his brother, the reigning Emperor 
William I. of Germany, who succeeded 
him as King of Prussia, 1861. 


Fre’mont, John Charles, an American 
military officer, who won enduring fame 
as a successful explorer of the Rocky 
Mountain region, was born in Georgia, 
1813. He was elected governor of Cali- 
fornia, 1846, and United States Senator 
from that state, 1850. In 1856, fF. was 
the first candidate of the Republican 
party for president, being defeated by 
James Buchanan. In 1878, he was ap- 
pointed governor of the state of Arizona. 
Died in New York, 1890. 


Fresnel, Augustin Jean (jra-nazl’), an 
eminent French natural philosopher, 
born at Broglie, 1788, discovered the 
double refraction and polarization of 
_ light, and invented the illuminating 
lens now universally used in lighthouses 
and known as the Fresnel system, Died 
1827. 


Freytag, Gustav (fri’talg), an eminent 
German novelist and dramatist, born at 
Kreuzburg, Silesia, 1816, was, from 1839 
teacher of German language and litera- 
ture at Breslau, and became editor of 
a journal, a position he held till 1870. 
F. was a member of the North German 
Diet, and accompanied the Crown Prince 
during the war of 1870-71. From 1879, 
he resided at Wiesbaden. His many 
novels and plays and poems, which 
reveal a powerful and realistic genius, 
place him in the front rank of modern 
German littérateurs. Several of his 
novels have been translated into Eng- 
lish, and among them his masterpiece, 
Soll und Haben (Debit and Credit). 


Died 1895. 


Froebel, Friedrich (jra’b2/), the founder 
of the famous Kindergarten system, was 
a devoted German educationist on the 
principles of Pestalozzi, which com- 
bined physical, moral, and intellectual 
training, commencing with the years of 
childhood. Born 1782, died 1852. 
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Froissart, Jean (frwaw-sahr’),a French 
historian, was born in Valenciennes,1337. 
His famous Chronicles, embracing a his-~ 
tory of the period 1326-1400, abound in 
vivid and veracious descriptions of the 
courts, wars, festivals, and tournaments 
of that age of chivalry. Died about 
1405. 


Froude, James Anthony (jrood), an 
English essayist and historian, was born 
in Devonshire, in 1818, and educated at 
Oxford. In 1849, appeared from his pen 
that remarkable book, The Nemesis of 
Faith. His reputation, however, chiefly 
rests on his History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
Died 1894. 


Full’er, Margaret, an American author- 
ess, was born at Cambridgeport, Mass., 
1810. She was a woman of speculative 
ability and high aims, a friend of Emer- 
son, and much esteemed by Carlyle, 
though he thought her enthusiasm ex- 
travagant and beyond the range of 
accomplishment. She was one of the 
leaders of the transcendental movement 
in America; visited Europe, and Italy 
in particular; engaged there in the strug- 
gle for political independence, and mar- 
ried the young Marquis of Ossoli. Sail- 
ing for New York, 1850, she was drowned 
with her husband and child on the sand- 
bars of Long Island. 


Ful’ton, Robert, an American engineer, 
born in Pennsylvania, 1615, began life 
as a miniature portrait and landscape 
painter, in which he made some progress, 
but soon turned to engineering. He was 
one of the first to apply steam to the 
propulsion of vessels, and devoted much 
attention to the invention of submarine 
boats and torpedoes; he built a steam- 
boat to navigate the Hudson River, with 
a very slow rate of progress, however, 
making only five miles an hour. Died 


1765. 


Gads’den, Christopher, an American 
statesman and revolutionist, was born 
in Charleston, S. C., in 1724. He be- 
came an eminent merchant in that city, 
and one of the boldest denouncers of the 
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Stamp Act and other oppressive meas- 
ures of the British government. He was 
a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress 
assembled at New York in 1765, and 
also to the first Continental Congress in 
1774; took an active part in the siege of 
Charleston in 1776; was one of the 
framers of the constitution of South 
Carolina in 1778, and as lieutenant- 
governor of the state, signed its capitu- 
lation to the British in 1780. He de- 
clined the governorship of the state in 
1782, and died in 1805, 


Gainsborough, Thomas (gamz’bro), an 
English painter, born in Sudbury, 1727, 
was the first great landscapist of the 
English school. His works, highly prized 
by collectors, excel in richness of color- 
ing and vigor of chiaroscuro. Died 1788. 


Galba, Servius Sulpicius (gdl’bah), Em- 
peror of Rome, cousul under Tiberias, 
33 A. D., under Caligula commanded the 
legions in Germany, and was appointed 
by Claudius governor of Africa. At the 
death of Nero, G. was proclaimed em- 
peror, 68, and killed by his soldiery, 69 
5 Wap BE 


Galen (ga’l?n), a celebrated Greek phy- 
sician, was born at Pergamus, 131 A. D. 
He studied anatomy under Satyrus, and 
when 34 years of age repaired to Rome, 
in which city he acquired great reputa- 
tion, becoming physician to the Em- 
peror Commodus. Died about 208 A. D. 
The system of medical practice intro- 
duced by G. remained in force during 
13 centuries, when it gave place to 
modern science. 


Galileo (giil-e-lé’o), [properly GaLILet], 
a renowned Italian mathematician and 
natural philosopher, born at Pisa, 1564, 
early evinced abilities of the first order, 
After studying medicine, he turned his 
attention to the exact sciences, and dis- 
covered in 1584, the isochronism of the 
vibrations of a pendulum. Four years 
later he filled the chair of mathematics 
at Pisa, and discovered the law by which 
the velocity of falling bodies is deter- 
mined. From 1592-8, G. held the pro- 
fessorial chair of mathematics at Padua, 
invented a thermometer, and gave in his 
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adhesion to the Copernican system of 
astronomy. In 1609, he invented the 
telescope, discovered by it the satellites 
of Jupiter, and deciphered the luminous 
nebule of the Milky Way. Denounced 
as a heretic, G. repaired to Rome in 1616, 
where Pope Paul interdicted him from 
pursuing further his researches into the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion. In 
1632, his great work—Dialogues on the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems—ap- 
peared, and subjected its author to 
renewed persecution. Summoned before 
the Inquisition, G. was incarcerated in 
prison for several years. This great 
philosopher died at Florence, 1642. 


Gall, Franz Joseph (gaw/), a German 
physician, and the founder of the science 
of phrenology, was born in Baden, 1758. 
In 1796, he began to lecture in Vienna 
on the human brain in relation to its 
bearings upon the mental faculties and 
functions, and in 1805, in conjunction 
with Spurzheim, propagated the doc- 
trines of phrenology through the leading 
cities.of Europe. Died in Paris, 1828. 
G.’s chief work is entitled The Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Nervous System in 
General, and of the Brain in Particular. 


Gallatin, Albert (gal’la-tin), an Ameri- 
can statesman, was born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1761. He immigrated to 
the United States, 1780, and settled in 
Pennsylvania, 1786. Entering political 
life, he was elected to Congress and be- 
came the leader of the Republican party. 
From 1801-13, he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and afterwards Minister Resi- 
dent at Paris, and commissioner to Eng- 
land on the boundary and fishing dis- 
putes. Died 1849. 


Gallaudet, Thomas Hopkins (gdl-law- - 
dét’), an American philanthropist, was 
born in Pennsylvania, 1787, and died 
1851. He founded the first deaf and 
dumb asylum in the United States, at 
Hartford, Conn. 


Galvani, Aloisio (gdé/-vah'ne), an Italian 
physiologist, was born at Bologna, 1737. 
He entered upon the chair of anatomy in 
the university of his native city in 1762, 
and achieved a world-wide repute by his 
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discovery of the electric phenomena 
since called galvinism, after his name. 
This discovery he announced in the 
work entitled De Viribus Electricitatis in 
Motu Musculari Commentarius (1791). 
Died 1798. 


Gama, Vasco de (gal’malt), a Portu- 
guese navigator, was born at Sines. He 
was the first to double the Cape of Good 
Hope on a voyage to India, 1498. In 
1524 he was appointed Viceroy of the 
Indies. Died in Cochin, 1524. 


Gambetta, Leon (gdim-bét’tah), a French 
advocate and politician, born at Cahors, 
1838, of Genoese extraction, was an 
ardent republican, eloquent and brave. 
He manifested the greatest energy in 
the defense of Paris against the Ger- 
mans, 1870, and when longer defense 
was useless, escaped by balloon, reached 
Bordeaux, and continued the war for 
some months. After the formation of 
the republic, G. entered the National 
Assembly, and at once assumed a leader- 
ship which only terminated with his 
death in 1882. 


Gar’field, James Abram, 20th President 
of the United States, was born in Orange, 
Ohio, 1831, and reared amid lowly sur- 
roundings. At the age of 10 he began 
to help his widowed mother by working 
asafarmservant. An invincible passion 
for learning prompted him to devote the 
long winters to study, till he was able as 
a student to enter Hiram College, and 
subsequently Williams College, Mass- 
achusetts, where, in 1856, he graduated. 
The following year he became president 
of Hiram College, devoting his atten- 
tion to the study of law, and in 1859 be- 
came a member of the State Senate. 
He took an active part on the side of 
the Federalists in the Civil War, and 
distinguished himself in several engage- 
ments, rising to be major-general. 
In his 33d year he entered Congress, 
and soon came to the front, acting finally 
as leader of the Republican party. In 
1880, he became a member of the Senate, 
and in the same year was elected to the 
presidency. G. signalized his tenure of 
the presidential office by endeavoring to 
purify and reform the civil service; but 
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this attempt drew on him the odium of 
a section of his party, and on the 2d 
of July, 1881, he was shot down by 
Charles Guiteau, a disappointed place- 
hunter. After a prolonged struggle with 
death, he succumbed on Sept. 19, 1881. 


Garibaldi (gdr-e-bal/dé), an Italian pat- 
riot, began life as a sailor. He associ- 
ated himself enthusiastically with Maz- 
zini for the liberation of his country, but 
being convicted of conspiracy, fled to 
South America, where, both as a priva- 
teer and a soldier, he gave his services 
to the young republics struggling there 
for life. Returning to Europe, he took 
part in the defence of Rome against 
France, but being defeated, fled to New 
York, to return to the Isle of Caprera, 
biding his time. He joined the Pied- 
montese against Austria, and in 1860 
set himself to assist in the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Naples and the union of 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel. Land- 
ing in Calabria, he entered Naples, and 
drove the royal forces before him with- 
out striking a blow, after which he re- 
turned to his retreat at Caprera, ready 
still to draw sword, and occasionally 
offering it again in the cause of repub- 
licanism. Born 1807, died 1882. 


Garrick, David (gdr’rtk), the ““Roscius’’ 
of the English stage, was born at Here- 
ford, 1710. In 1735, he became a pupil 
of the great lexicographer, Doctor John- 
son, and accompanied him to London, 
in which city he entered upon the study 
of law, which, however, he quickly aban- 
doned to adopt the profession of an 
actor. In 1741, he appeared before a 
London audience, and in the following 
year made his first bow at Drury Lane 
Theatre. He at once created a furore, 
and laid the basis of an artistic reputa- 
tion that has never been surpassed in 
theatrical annals. His greatest character 
was that of Richard III. Died 1779. 


Gar’rison, William Lloyd, an American 
abolitionist, was born in Massachusetts, 
1804. As a journalist and lecturer 
against slavery, G. largely contributed 
to negro emancipation, holding for 22 
years the presidency of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. Died 1879. 
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Gates, Horatio (gdtz), an American 
general, born in England, 1728, served 
in the American campaign of the Eng- 
lish General Braddock, and afterwards 
took up his abode in Virginia. Upon 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War, G., in 1776, was appointed major- 
general, and given the command of the 
National Army, after its return from 
Canada. Next year he was given the 
chief command, and succeeded in forcing 
General Burgoyne to capitulate with his 
army at Saratoga. In 1780, he was de- 
feated at Camden, S. C., by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and was in consequence super- 
seded in his command. Died 1806. 


Gauss, Karl Friedrich (gdwss), an emi- 
nent German mathematician, was born 
at Brunswick, 1777. His most remarka- 
ble works are Arithmetical Disqutsitions 
(1801), and Theory of the Motion of the 
Celestial Bodies (1809). Died 1855. 


Gautier, Theophile (go-te-a’), a French 
poet and man of letters, member of the 
French Academy, born at Tarbes, 1810, 
was the most able critic of art, and one 
of the best French writers of the time. 
He has written numerous poems, novels, 
books of travels, chiefly remarkable for 
their purity of style and elegance of ex- 
pression, and for their devotion to the 
purer interests of art. Died 1872. 


Genghis Khan (jain’gis-kahn), or JEN- 
GHIs KHAN, a Tartar chief, was born 
1164. After attaining to the command 
of a number of Mongol-Tartar tribes, he 
invaded and took the northern provinces 
of China, 1215. Three years later, he 
carried his arms westward, destroyed 
Samarcand and Bokhara, and reduced 
Persia to submission. G. died 1227, 
after having sacrificed some 5,000,000 
of human beings through his insatiable 
lust of conquest. 


Genseric (jén’sér-ic), a Vandal King, 
was born at Seville, 406, and died 477. 
He invaded Africa, 429, defeated the 
Romans, captured Carthage and Mauri- 
tania, 439. His fleet also defeated the 
Roman fleet, and in 455 he captured and 
sacked that city, carrying the Empress 
Eudoxia a prisoner to Carthage. 
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Geoffrey or MonmouTH (jeffrey), an 
ancient English historian, was born about 
rogo, and died 1154, as Abbot of Abing- 
don. His chronicles of the early kings 
are high authority. 


George is the name given to four (Han- 
overian) kings of England. G.I. (Lewis), 
son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Han- 
over, by Sophia, granddaughter of James 
I., was born at Osnaburg, 1660, and 
died 1727. He succeeded his father, 
1698, and on the death of Queen Anne 
was declared her successor under the 
Act of Settlement which excluded the 
Roman Catholic descendants of James 
II. G. was entirely ignorant of the Eng- 
lish language, and was only tolerated by 
the English people.—G. II. (Augustus), 
son and successor of the former, was born 
at Hanover, 1683; crowned 1727, and 
died 3760. G. distinguished himself in 
the general European war of 1740, in 
which he was the ally of Austria against 
France, Spain, and Prussia. and com- 
manded in person in the victory over the 
French at Dettingen, 1742. In 1755, 
war was renewed, and G. allied himself 
with Frederick the Great of Prussia 
against France in the Seven Years’ War. 
—G. III., grandson of the former, and 
son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, was 
born 1738, and died 1820. after the long- 
est reign of any English monarch. Dur-° 
ing his reign the American colonies se- 
cured their independence.—G. IV., son 
and successor of the former, was born 
1762, and died 1830. He was an unpop- 
ular monarch, and was succeeded by his 
brother, William IV. 


George, St., or Cappapocta, the patron 
saint of England and Greece, was a pious 
and learned priest, appointed Arian 
Bishop of Alexandria, 354. He was 
killed by a mob, and canonized 4e4. 
Tradition says he was named “ Victo- 
rious” from having killed a terrible 
dragon in Asia Minor, supposed to be 
that mentioned by St. John in the book 
of Revelation. 


Gerry, Elbridge, an American states- 
man, was born in Massachusetts, 1744, 
and died 1814. He was a member of the 
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Continental Congress, Commissioner to 
France (1797), Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and (1812) Vice-President of the 
United States. 


Ghiberti, Lorenzo (ge-batr’te), a famous 
Italian sculptor, was born in Florence, 
1378. He early commenced a new era 
in sculpture by a resuscitation of the 
classical style of art, and expended 20 
years’ labor on the bronze gate of the 
Baptistry of St. John in his native city, 
a performance which elicited the most 
laudatory praise of Michael Angelo. He 
aided Brunelleschi in the erection of the 
Duomo at Florence, and executed the 
bas-reliefs of the shrine of San Zenobi. 
Died 1455. 


Gibbon, Edward (gib’biin), a celebrat- 
ed English historian, born at Putney, 
1757, after producing several critical 
works, gave to the world, in 1776, the 
first volume of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, which commanded 
an instant success of no ordinary char- 
acter. This great work, which was com- 
pleted in 1788, ranks among the few 
great histories that the world possesses, 
and it stands among the highest glories 
of English literature, even though the 
skeptical and rationalist tendencies of 
the author’s mind, regarding religion, 
communicated to its pages, have been 
severely animadverted upon and taken 
exception to. Died 1794. 


Gibson, John (gib’sv), an eminent 
English sculptor, was born 1791. His 
works are of sterling merit, and are 
eagerly sought after. His most cele- 
brated groups are Psyche borne by Zeph- 
yrs, and Mars and Cupid. Died 1866. 


Giorgione, Giorgio Barbarelli (jor-gt- 
6'ne), an eminent Italian painter, founder 
of the Venetian school, was born 1477, 
and died 1511. He wasa fellow-student 
with Titian. 


Giotto (jot’to), [called ANGIOLOTTO or 
AmprocioTto], a famous painter of the 
Florentine school, born 1276, was a pupil 
of Cimabue, and largely contributed by 
his works to reform the decadent style 
of Italian art. Died 1336. 
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Girard, Stephen (zhe-rahrd’), an Amer- 
ican philanthropist, born near Bordeaux, 
France, 1750, rose from a humble sphere 
of life to become a trader in Philadelphia, 
1776, in which city he eventually became 
a merchant and banker, and amassed a 
large fortune. Dying in 1831, he be- 
queathed $2,000,000 to the erection of 
a college for orphan boys, conducted on 
rigidly secular principles. This build- 
ing, the finest in the Grecian style in the 
United States, was commenced in 1833, 
and completed in 1848. 


Giulio Romano (joo’le-o ro-mah’no), or 
Grutto Piet, an Italian painter and archi- 
tect, was born at Rome, 1492. He stud- 
ied along with Rafaelle, and became the 
latter’s intimate friend and heir. His 
designs display great powers of invention 
and uncommon sublimity of thought; 
but his coloring is dry and defective. 
Died 1546. 


Gladstone, William Ewart (gldd’stiin), 
statesman, orator, and scholar, born at 
Liverpool, 1809, son of a Liverpool mer- 
chant, sometime of Leith, and of Ann, 
daughter of Andrew Robertson, Storno- 
way, was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and entered Parliament in 1832 as mem- 
ber for Newark in the Tory interest. CG. 
delivered his maiden speech on slavery 
emancipation, May 17, 1833; accepted 
office under Sir Robert Peel in 1834, and 
again in 1841 and 1846; and as member 
for Oxford, separating from the Tory 
party, took office under Lord Aberdeen, 
and in 1859, under Lord Palmerston, 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
elected member for South Lancashire, 
186s, he became leader of the Commons 
under Lord John Russell; elected for 
Greenwich, he became Premier for the 
first time in 1869, holding office until 
1875; after a brilliant campaign in Midlo- 
thian he was returned for that county in 
1880, and became Premier for the second 
time; became Premier a third time in 
1886, and a fourth time in 1892. During 
his tenure of office, he introduced and car- 
ried a great number of important meas- 
ures, but failed from desertion in the 
Liberal ranks to carry his pet measure 
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of Home Rule for Ireland, so he retired 
from office into private life in 1895, and 
spent his last days chiefly in lterary 
work, the fruit of which, added to earlier 
works, gives evidence of the breadth of 
his sympathies and the extent of his 
scholarly attainments; but being seized 
by a fatal malady, his strong constitu- 
tion gradually sank under it, and he died 
at Hawarden, May 19, 1898, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Glauber, Johann Rudolph (glou’br), a 
German chemist, born at Carlstadt, 1604, 
was a professor of alchemy, and discov- 
ered the salts since called by his name. 
Died 1668. 


Glendower, Owen, was a Welsh chief, 
a descendant of Llewellyn, the last 
native Prince of Wales, who revolted 
against Henry IV. and successfully de- 
fended the mountain fastnesses against 
the English armies. Later he joined 
Harry Percy and Lord Mortimer, and 
shared in their defeat near Shrewsbury. 
Retiring to Wales, he maintained a 
successful revolt until his death. Born 
1350, died 1415. 


Gluck, Johann Christoph von (glook), 
a German composer, born 1714, went to 
Paris in 1774, and presented there suc- 
cessively several operas of standard ex- 
cellence; chief among which are Alceste, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, and Iphigenia in 
Tauris. Died in Vienna, 1787. 


Godfrey or BovILion (gdd’fre boo-ydn- 
[g/’), [Fr. GopErrrot DE BovuiLton], the 
chief leader of the first Crusade, born 
near Nivelle, Brabant, 1058, was a son of 
Eustace, second Count of Boulogne, and 
received the title of Duke of Bouillon 
for his martial exploits in behalf of 
Henry IV., Emperor of Germany. In 
1096, he headed the French force sent 
out against the infidels for the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and two years 
later took the city of Antioch, followed 
by the capture of Jerusalem. His army 
thereupon offered him the sovereignty 
of that city, which G. refused, saying, 
‘he would never accept a crown of 
gold in a city where his Saviour had worn 
a crown of thorns.’”’ After establishing a 
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code of laws called the Assize of Ferusa- 
lem, based upon the feudal system of 
Europe, G. died in r100. His memory 
is embalmed in the Ferusalem Delivered 
of Tasso’s Italian verse. 


Goethe, or Gothe, Johann Wolfgang 
von (jon géh’té), the greatest of German 
writers, was born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in 1749. After some preparatory 
study at Leipzig, he completed his legal 
education at Strasburg University, where 
he took his doctor’s degree in 1771. In 
the same year his drama of Gétz von 
Berlichingen made a sensation in the 
literary world of Germany, and laid the 
basis of its author’s reputation. In 1774 
appeared The Sorrows of Young Werther. 
In 1775, G. repaired to Weimar, on the 
invitation of the Grand Duke, and there 
became the cynosure of a host of literary 
talent attracted thither, and also for a 
while gave himself up to the wildest 
dissipation. In 1788, he formed a liai- 
son with a young woman in a humble 
sphere of life, who bore him a son, and 
whom he subsequently married. In 
1792 he accompanied the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar in the campaign against 
France. Died at Weimar, March 22, 
1832. Egmont (1788), and Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship (1795), were 
among the other and well-known fruits 
of his pen; his masterpiece, however, 
is undoubtedly the dramatic poem of 
Faust. 


Gold’smith, Oliver, an eminent Irish 
author, was born 1728, and died 1774. 
His Vicar of Wakefield is one of the 
masterpieces of simple romance. 


Good’year, Charles, the inventor of 
vulcanized rubber, was born at New 
Haven, Conn., r800. His career was a 
troubled one; he failed as an ironfounder, 
and when, after ten years’ labor; amidst 
every disadvantage of poverty and pri- 
vation, he in 1844 produced his new 
method of hardening rubber by means 
of sulphur, he became involved in a fresh 
series of troubles, as well as poverty, 
consequent on the infringement of his in- 
ventions. His patents latterly amounted 
to 60, and both medals and honors were 
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awarded him in London and Paris. Died 
1860. 


Gor’don, Sir John Watson, Bart., an 
eminent Scottish historical painter, was 
born in Edinburgh, 1790. He became 
president of the Royal Scottish Acad- 
emy, 1850. The portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, and of Professor Wilson, are 
among his finest examples. Died 1864. 


Gortschakoff (gér-chah-k6j’) is the pat- 
onymic of a noble Russian family, the 
most distinguished members being M1- 
CHAEL, PRINCE G., born 1795, who was 
commander-in-chief of the Russian ar- 
mies in the Danubian principalities and 
Crimea, 1853-5, and afterwards Governor 
of Poland; died 1861.— ALEXANDER, 
Prince G., brother of the above, born 
tT800, was a distinguished diplomatist; 
died 1879. 


Gough, John Bartholomew (go/), a 
noted American lecturer on temperance, 
was born 1817, and died 1886. 


Gounod, Charles Francois (g60-10’), 
an eminent French composer, was born 
at Paris, 1818. A prize gained at the 
Paris Conservatoire, followed by a gov- 
ernment pension, enabled him to con- 
tinue his studies at Rome, where he gave 
himself chiefly to the study of religious 
music. The Messe Solenelle was pub- 
lished on his return to Paris. Turning 
his attention to opera, he produced 
Sappho in 1851, a popular comic opera 
Le Médecin malgré lui in 1858, and a 
_ year later his famous setting of Faust, 
which placed him in the front rank of 
composers. Other operas followed, with 
various masses, anthems, hymns, etc. 
His oratorio, Redemption, perhaps his 
masterpiece, appeared in 1882. Died 
1893. 

Gracchus, Caius Sempronius (grdk’- 
kus), a Roman orator and statesman 
who, as tribune, was the originator of 
many excellent laws, was born 159 B.C., 
and killed in a massacre organized by 
Opimius, 121.—His brother, TiBERIUS 
SEmMPRONIUS, born 168 B. C., was elected 
tribune, and was also killed in an up- 
rising of the patricians against his pro- 

osal to distribute the public lands. 
Died 13. 


Grant, Ulys’ses Simpson, 18th Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born 
in Clermont county, Ohio, April 27, 1822, 
After entering West Point Academy in 
1839, he graduated thence four years 
later, and was brevetted second lieuten- 
ant of the Fourth Infantry. He served 
with distinction in the Mexican War, 
became first lieutenant in 1847, and cap- 
tain in 1853. He resigned his commis- 
sion in the following year, and about 
1859-60 commenced business as a tan- 
ner, etc., in Galena, Ill. Upon the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, G. was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of volun- 
teers, and, in August following, made 
brigadier-general. He was then given 
the command of the district of South- 
east Missouri, and on November 7th 
fought his first and indecisive battle 
with the enemy at Belmont. In 1862, 
he opened the campaign by capturing 
Fort Henry, February 6th, and Fort 
Donelson on the 14th—successes which 
compelled the Confederates to evacuate 
Nashville and Columbus. G.’s next suc- 
cess was at Shiloh, April 7th, where he 
defeated General Johnston with heavy 
loss. Then, after inflicting some minor 
defeats on the enemy, he advanced to 
the siege of Vicksburg, which city sur- 
rendered with its garrison of 30,000 men 
on July 4, 1863. In October, having 
now become major-general in the regular 
army, G. was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the Military Department of the 
Mississippi. Appointed lieutenant-gen- 
eral by Congress, on March 12, 1864, he 
was given the chief command of the 
Union armies, and commenced opera- 
tions against the enemy on the Potomac. 
On May 5s commenced the sanguinary 
and undecided battle of the Wilderness, 
the prelude to an almost daily series of 
engagements until the 3rd of June, when 
he was defeated at Cold Harbor with 
heavy loss. He also failed in an assault 
on Petersburg, July 30th. On April 2, 
1865, General G. compelled Lee to evac- 
uate that city, and followed up his suc- 
cess by bringing about the Confederate 
commander-in-chief’s surrender at Ap- 
pomatox Courthouse on the 9th. In 
reward for his services, G. was created 
General of the army, and acted as Secre- 
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tary of War from Aug. 1, 1867, to June 
14, 1868. He was elected President by 
the Republican party in 1869, reélected 
in November, 1872, his majority over 
Greeley being 762,991. In 1877, he 
made a tour of the world. By special 
act, he was, March 3, 1885, placed on 
the retired list, with pay and rank of 
general. Died at Mount McGregor, 
near Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, 1885. 


Gratt’an, Henry, an eminent Irish law- 
yer, orator, and statesman, was born 
1750, and died 1820. He was a member 
of the last Irish and also of the British 
Parliament. 


Gray, Asa, a distinguished American 
botanist, born at Paris, Oneida county, 
N. Y., 1810, graduated in medicine in 
1842; became Fisher professor of natural 
history at Harvard, and in 1874 succeed- 
ed Agassiz as regent of the Smithsonian 
Institution. His writings did much to 
promote the study of botany in America 
on a sound scientific basis, and also to 
forward the theories of Darwin. In con- 
junction with Doctor Torrey he wrote 
The Flora of North America, and by him- 
self various manuals of botany and Nat- 
ural Science and Religion. Died 1888. 


Gray, Thomas, an English poet, was 
born in London, 1716, and educated at 
Cambridge, in which university he be- 
came professor of modern literature in 
1769. His Odes occupy a high rank in 
English poetry, and his well-known Elegy 
written 1n a Country Churchyard (1749) 
is one of the most perfect compositions 
of its kind in the language. Died 1771. 


Greeley, Horace (gré’le), an American 
journalist and author, born at Amherst, 
N. H., 1811, was in early life a working 
printer in Vermont and in the city of 
New York. In 1834, in the latter city, 
he founded The New-Yorker, a weekly 
literary journal which had a seven-years’ 
existence. He next edited The ¥effer- 
sonian under Whig auspices, and in 1840 
published The Log Cabin, a weekly, 
which supported General Harrison, and 
made Mr. G.’s reputation as a journalist 
and politician. In the following year 
appeared the first issue of the Tribune, 
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since become one of the mammoth tri- 
umphs of American journalism. In 1848 
he entered Congress, where he distin- 
guished himself by his energetic antago- 
nism to slavery. In 1864 he published 
The American Conflict, a work of high 
value as regards its inquiry into the 
causes of the Civil War. After the ter- 
mination of that struggle, G. was one of 
the foremost in advocating universal 
amnesty. In 1872, he was nominated 
by the Liberal Republicans, and also by 
the Democratic party, as their presiden- 
tial candidate. Died Nov. 29, 1872. 


Greene, Nathaniel (gr@), an American 
general, was born in Rhode Island, 1742. 
In 1775, he was elected brigadier-general 
of the militia of his state, and command- 
ed a division at the battle of Trenton, 
1776. In the year after he served with 
distinction at the, battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, and from 1778 
to 1780, filled the post of quartermaster- 
general. He next defeated the English 
at Springfield, N. J., 1780; was defeated 
by them in turn at Guilford Courthouse, 
S. C., 1781, and also in an engagement 
fought near Camden. In September of 
the same year he won the battle of Eu- 
taw Springs, and succeeded in ridding 
South Carolina of the enemy. Died 
1786. General G. is considered to have 
been the most capable military com- 
mander America produced during the 
War of the Revolution, General Wash- 
ington only excepted. 


Greenough, Horatio (green’d), an em- 
inent American sculptor, was born in 
Boston, 1805, and died 1852. Among 
his numerous works we may mention 
Venus Contending for the Golden A pple, 
The Rescue, and a colossal Statue of 
Washington in front of the National Cap- 
itol, for which Congress paid $20,000. 


Greg’ory is the name of 16 Roman 
pontiffs, the most prominent of whom 
were G. VII. (Hildebrand), who was born 
1028, succeeded Alexander II., 1073, and 
died 1085. He inaugurated extensive re- 
forms in the church, excommunicated the 
Emperor Henry IV. of Germany, and 
aimed to subordinate the entire civil 
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power of Europe to the spiritual —c. 
XIII. succeeded Pius V., 1572, and was 
also a reformer and liberal patron of 
learning, endowing the Gregorian and 
other colleges at Rome. He introduced 
the ‘“‘new style” into the Julian calen- 
dar. Died 1585. 


Grey, Lady Jane, born 1537, the grand- 
daughter of Henry VIII., was early dis- 
tinguished by her classical learning and 
* accomplishments, and married, in 1553, 
Lord Guilford Dudley, son of the Duke 
of Northumberland. Bequeathed the 
crown of England by Edward VI., she 
at first refused it, but was at length in- 
‘duced by the entreaties of her father- 
in-law and husband to assume the regal 
authority. Her assumption of power 
was, however, brief, for in a few days the 
people declared for the Princess Mary, 
who thereupon became queen. The lat- 
ter at once consigned Lady Jane and her 
_ husband to prison, and after a confine- 
-ment of several months, brought them 

both to the block on Tower Hill, in 1554. 


Grimm, Jakob Ludwig (grim), a Ger- 
man philologist, born at Hanau, was 
associated in his literary labors with his 
brother, Witnetm Kart, born 1786. 
Their principal joint work is the well- 
known and highly esteemed German 
Dictionary bearing their names, and pub- 
lished in 1859. Jakob, who died in 1863, 
was also the author of the Legal Antiq- 
uties of Germany, a History of the German 
Language, and German M ythology—all 
standard works. Wilhelm died in 1859. 


Gros, Antoine Jean, Baron, a French 
historical painter, born in Paris, 1771, 
studied his art under the celebrated 
David. Among his best works are The 
Capture of Madrid by Napoleon, The 
Plague of F¥affa, and a series of battle 
pieces. Died 1835. 


Grote, George (grét), an English his- 
torian, was born in London, 1794, and 
his History of Greece (1846-56) is perhaps 
the best extant. Died 1871. 

Grotius, or De Groot, Hugo (gro’shis), 
an eminent Dutch jurist and scholar, was 
born in Delft, 1583, and died at Rostock, 
1645. His treatise on International Law, 
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which has been translated into every 
European language, is the work upon 
which his reputation promises to per- 
manently rest. 


Grouchy, Emmanuel, MArQuis DE 
(groo-she’), a marshal of France, was born 
in Paris, 1766. He served with distinc- 
tion under Napoleon I.; received a mar- 
shal’s baton in 1814, and in 1815 refused 
to march his corps from Wavre to the 
assistance of the Emperor at Waterloo, 
alleging his having received no order 
from Napoleon to that effect. It is not 
certain whether he intended to betray 
the cause of Napoleon, but his culpable 
indecision certainly contributed to the 
disaster which befell the French arms. 
Exiled in the same year, he was restored 
to his rank and honors in 1830, and died 
in 1847. 


Guatemozin (gwah-te-mo’zin), succes- 
sor of Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, 
and the last prince of the Aztec dynasty, 
was cruelly tortured by order of Cortez, 
and afterwards put to death, 1522. 


Guelf, or Guelph (wélf), is the patro- 
nymic of an illustrious race of Italian 
extraction, which became German by 
adoption in the 11th century. Its elder 
branch is represented by the royal family 
of England; its cadet, by the ducal 
house of Brunswick. 


Guercino, Giovanni Francesco Barbieri 
(goo-ur-che’no) styled GUERCINO Da CEN- 
To, a painter of the Bolognese school, 
was born 1590. He abandoned the man-’ 
ner of the Caracci for that of Caravaggio, 
and among his chief works are Santa 
Petronilla (in the capitol at Rome), and 
The Death of Dido. Died 1666. 


Guericke, Otto von (gatr-rik’ka), a 
German experimental philosopher, born 
at Magdeburg, 1602, invented the air 
pump, which he exhibited before the 
Diet at Ratisbon, 1651. Died 1686. 


Guicciardini, Francesco (goo-et-char- 
dé'ne), an Italian diplomatist and histo- 
rian, was born in Florence, 1482. He 
enjoyed the confidence of Popes Leo X. 
and Clement VII.; became, in 1530, one 
of the principal agents in establishing 
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the rule of the Medici in Florence, and, 
after his retirement from public life in 
1536, devoted his leisure to the produc- 
tion of his History of Italy from 1494 to 
1§32—a work which has given G. the 
first rank among Italian historians. Died 
1540. 


Guido (gué’do), [Gurpo Ren]], a fa- 
mous Italian painter of the Bolognese 
school, was born 1575. After studying 
under the Caracci, he took up his resi- 
dence in Rome, where he obtained the 
patronage of Pope Paul V. His pictures 
are characterized by an exquisite grace 
of expression and delicacy of touch. 
Among his chejs-d’euvre may be quoted 
The Martyrdom of St. Peter (in the Vati- 
can), The Assumption, and The Massa- 
cre of the Innocents. Died 1642. 


Guiscard, Robert (gés-kahr’), a mili- 
tary adventurer, born in Normandy, who 
cooperated with his brother Humphrey 
in the conquest of Calabria, was in 1057 
declared, by Pope Nicholas II., Duke of 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. In 1084, 
he marched against and defeated Alexius, 
the Greek Emperor, at Durazzo, and 
afterwards liberated Pope Gregory VII. 
from his captivity in the castle ‘of St. 
Angelo. Died 108s. 


Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume 
(ge-z0’), a distinguished French scholar, 
historian, and statesman, was born 
1787, and died 1874. As an author, G. 
has been pronounced by the Edinburgh 
Review, ‘‘the greatest French writer of 
his time, and scarce owning an equal in 
any other country.” His chief works 
are a translation of Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall,’ a History.of Civilazation (fifth 
edition, 1845), Histoire de la Révolution 
d’ Angleterre (1827-56), a Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, and a History of France (1870). 


Gustavus (gus-tdv’us) is the name of 
four kings of Sweden. G. J. (Vasa) was 
born at Stockholm, 1496. He drove the 
Danish usurper, Christian II., from the 
country, and was crowned king, 1527; 
died 1559.—G. II. (Adolphus), grandson 
of above, one of the greatest generals of 


history, was born 1594; crowned r6rr; 
killed at the battle of Litzen, Germany, 
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1632. He defeated the Prussians and 
Poles, and as champion of the Protes- 
tant cause overran nearly the whole of 
Germany. —G. TII., born 1746, was ‘ 
crowned 1771; asSassinated by Ankar- 
strém, one of his nobles, 1792.—G. IV., © 
born 1778, succeeded his father, G. Illa 
1792; was deposed}.and died in Switzer- _ 
land, 1837. a 


Gutenberg, Johafin (goo’ten-bairg), the 
inventor of the art of printing, was born 
at Mentz, Germany, 1400. In 1450, he 
entered into partnership with John 
Faust (g. v.), a eémnection severed five 
years later by a: lawsuit between the 
parties, in consequence of which G. was 
compelled to resign to Faust all the ap- 
pliances and profits of his invention. 
Died 1468. 


Guy de Lusignan (-loo-sain-ydn’), a - 
French adventurer, became King of Je- 
rusalem in 1186, and lost his crown in 
when ‘his capital 

‘Richard Coeur 
ieu thereof the kin 
dom of Cyprus. Died II94. 


Hafiz (hah’jtz), [MoHAMMED SHEMs- 
ED-DEEN] a renowned Persian poet, was 
born at Shiraz, about 1300. He is re- 
garded as the “Anacreon” of his coun- 
try, with love and wine as the favorite _ 
Subjects of his verse.’ His collective 
works, under thé name of the Divan; 0 
have been translated into English by * 
Richardson and others. Died about 1390. 


Hahnemann, Samuel Christian Fried- 
rich (hal’na-mahn), an eminent German 
physician, born in Meissen, 1755, after 
practicing for some years in Dresden, 
brought into practice, 1796, the new sy$- 
tem of medical treatment known as ho- 
moeopathy, and unfolded his views in a 
work entitled Organon of Rational Medi- 
cine. Died in Paris, 1843. %. 

Hale, Sir Matthew(/:d/), a distinguished _ 
English jurist, born in Cheshire, 1609, 
acted as counsel in* the state trials of* 
Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud, 
and became Lord Chief 
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$ a juridical writer his Pleas of the Crown 
and History of the Common Law are 
accepted as works of the highest author- 
ity. Died 1676. 


Halevy, Jacques (/ah-la-ve’), a French 
musical composer, born in Paris, 1799, 
after studying under Cherubini, gained 
high reputation by his opera La Fuive, 
1835. His later operatic works comprise 
The Queen of Cyprus (1841), and La Fée 
aux Roses (1849). Died 1862. 


- Halifax, Charles Montagu, EArt or 
(hal’e-jaks), an English statesman, was 
born 1661. After a brilliant career in 
the House of Commons, H. became 
Prime Minister of England, 1697, and 
acted as one of the regents of the king- 
dom after the demise of Queen Anne. 
He was the originator of the National 
Debt, and founder of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Died 1715. 


Hallam, Henry (hdl’lam), an English 
historian, was born at Windsor, 1779, 
and died 1859. His greatest works com- 
prise a View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle A ges (11th edition, 1860), The 
Constitutional History of England from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George II., and his masterpiece, the 
Tutroduction to the Literature of Europe in 
the XV., XVI., and XVII. Centuries. 


Halleck, Fitz-Greene (hdl’lék), an 
American poet, born in Guilford, Conn., 
1790, became a contributor to the New 
York and United States Reviews, which 
he enriched with some of his finest writ- 
ings, including the splendid lyric, Marco 
Bozzaris. A complete edition of his 

_ works was published in 1858. Died 1867. 

Halleck, Henry Wager, GEN., an Amer- 
ican general, was born at Witcas IN. oY, 
1814; graduated at West Point, 1839; 
appointed maj or-general, 1861, and rose 
to be commander-in-chief, July, 1862, 
being superseded by General Grant, 
March, 1864. Died in Louisville, Ky., 
T6372: 

Haller, Albrecht von (hahl’lir), a Swiss 

4 savant, was born in Berne, 1708. After 
graduating at Leyden in 1729 he ac- 
cepted, in 1736, the professorial chair 
of medicine, anatomy, and botany, in 
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Gottingen University, which he held 
with much distinction for a period of 17 
years, during which his celebrity had 
extended throughout Europe. In 1753, 
he returned to Berne, laden with honors, 
and there he died in 1777. H. was one 
of the most profoundly learned men of 
hisday. He contributed largely towards 
almost every branch of learning and 
scientific knowledge, and his works are 
consequently many, the most important, 
perhaps, being Elements of the Phys- 
tology of the Human Body (eight vol- 
umes, 1757-66). 


Haman (hd’mdn), a courtier of Ahas- 
uerus, King of Persia, out of motives 
of personal revenge, sought the extermi- 
nation of the Jewish race in that king- 
dom, in which design he was thwarted 
by Esther (g. v.), who effected his dis- 
grace, about 485 B. C. 


Ham/’ilton, Alexander,an American sol- 
dier and statesman, was born in West 
Indies, 1757. He entered the American 
army, fought in the War of Independ- 
ence, became commander-in-chief, rep- 
resented New York state in Congress, 
contributed by his essays to the 
favorable reception of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and under it did good service 
on behalf of his country. H. was mortally 
wounded in a duel, 1804. 


Hamilton, Sir William, Barr., the 
greatest metaphysician of the Scottish 
school, was born in Glasgow, 1788, and 
descended from a branch of the great 
Scots house of Hamilton. In 1821, he 
became professor of universal history, 
and in 1836 professor of logic and meta- 
physics in Edinburgh University. Among 
his chief published works are Philosophy 
of the Absolute (1827), Philosophy of Per- 
ception (1830), and Logic (1833). With 
a remarkable power of analysis and dis- 
crimination, H. combines great decision 
and elegance of style, and a degree of 
erudition that is almost without a par- 
allel. Died 1856. 


Hampden, John (hdimp’dn), an English 
patriot and parliamentary leader, was 
born in London, 1594. During the 22 
years he held a seat in the House of 
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Commons, he identified himself as an 
advocate of public opinion and cham- 
pion of popular rights, when the latter 
were encroached upon by Charles I. and 
his government. He suffered imprison- 
ment for his refusal to pay the obnoxious 
ship money; was one of the framers of 
the Grand Remonstrance; and also one 
of the Five Members illegally committed 
to prison by order of the king. H. was 
killed in the fight of Chalgrove Field, 
1643. 


Han’cock, John, an American states- 
man, was born in Massachusetts, 1737, 
and died 1793. He was president of the 
Provincial and Continental congresses, 
and one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and governor of his 
native state from 1780 till his death. 


Hancock, Winfield Scott, GEN., an 
American officer, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1824, and graduated from West 
Point, 1844. He served through the 
Mexican War; was appointed brigadier- 
general, 1861, and served with gallantry 
through the rebellion. In 1884, he was 
senior major-general in command of the 
Department of the Atlantic, with head- 
quarters at Governor’s Island. In 1880, 
H, was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
presidency, being defeated by General 
Garfield. Died 1886. 


Handel, George Frederick (hdn’dél), 
the greatest composer of oratorio music 
that has yet appeared, was born at Halle, 
Germany, in 1684. After producing 
some minor operas, etc., in Italy, he 
settled in England in 1712, where he 
became chapel-master to George I. In 
1740 appeared his oratorio of Saul, and 
in the following year that sublime con- 
ception, The Messiah. Samson, Moses 
in Egypt, Foshua, and Fephthah are his 
later works. Died 1759. 


Han’nibal, the great Cartheginian gen- 
eral, born 247 B. C., son of Hamilcar, 
learned the art of war under his father 
in Spain. He subjugated all Spain south 
of the Ebro by the capture of the Roman 
allied city of Saguntum, which led to 
the outbreak of the Second Punic War 
and his leading his army through hostile 
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territory. over the Pyrenees and the Alps 
into Italy; defeated the Romans in suc- 
cession at the Ticinus, the Trebia, and 
Lake Trasimenus, to the extirpation of 
the army sent against him; passed the 
Apennines and descended into Apulia, 
where, after being harassed by the 
tantalizing policy of Fabius Maximus, he 
met the Romans at Canne in 216 B. C. 
and inflicted on them a crushing defeat, 
retiring after this into winter quarters at 
Capua, where his soldiers became de- 
moralized. He next season began to 
experience a succession of reverses, which 
ended in the evacuation of Italy and the 
transfer of the seat of war to Africa, 
where H. was met by Scipio on the field 
of Zama, in 201 B. C., and defeated. 
H. afterwards joined Antiochus, King of 
Syria, who was at war with Rome, to 
his defeat there also, upon which he fled 
to Prusias, King of Bithynia, where, 
when his surrender was demanded, he 
ended his life by poisoning himself, 183 
B.S 


Harold I. (hdr’dld), King of England, 
surnamed HareEFooT on account of his 
fleetness in running, was second son of 
Canute the Great, and succeeded to the 
throne in 1037, and died three years. 
later.—H. II., son of Godwin, Earl of 
Kent, was proclaimed king of England 
in 1066, on the death of Edward the. 
Confessor; and in the same year utterly 
defeated an invasion of the Norsemen, 
only to be a few days later overthrown 
himself by William Duke of Normandy, 
near Hastings, on the 14th of October. 


Haroun-al-Raschid (hah-roon’al-raish’- 
id), the greatest of the Abbassides ca- 
liphs, was born about 766 A. D., and 
succeeded to the throne in 786. He was 
a wise and enlightened sovereign; pro- 
moted literature and the arts; and about 
804, compelled the Byzantine emperor, 
Nicephorus, to pay him tribute. Died 
809. 


Harrison, John (hiir’re-stin), an Eng- 
lish inventor, born 1693, was the first 
who perfected a sea chronometer by 
which the longitude might be deter- 
mined within 18 miles. He received as 
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compensation for the value of his dis- 
covery, a government reward of $100,- 
ooo. He also invented the compensation 
pendulum. Died 1776. 


Harrison, William Henry, ninth Pres- 
ident of the United States, was born in 
Charles City county, Virginia, in 1773. 
After a service of eight years in the army, 
he was chosen a delegate to Congress in 
1799, for the North-west Territory, and 
elected governor of the territory of In- 
dianain 1801. In 1811, he defeated the 


‘Indians at Tippecanoe, and became a 


major-general in the United States Army 
in 1813. In the same year he defeated 
a British force on the Thames, and was 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1824. After a brief residence in Colom- 
bia as minister, 1828-9, he became the 
unsuccessful Whig candidate for the 
presidency in 1836. Four years later, 
however, he carried his election to the 
chief magistracy over Van Buren, and 
died one month after entering upon the 
office, April 4, 1841. 


Harrison, Benjamin, grandson of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, 23rd President of 
fhe United States, was born at North 
Bend, Ohio, Aug. 23, 1833. He entered 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, at 15, 
and graduated at 18; studied law in 
Cincinnati; married at 21, and removed 
to Indianapolis. In 1860, he entered the 
political campaign on the Republican 
side, and was soon after elected reporter 
of the Supreme Court. In July, 1862, 
he raised a company for the war, and 
was successively lieutenant, captain, and 
colonel of the 7oth Indiana. He was 
brevetted brigadier-general for gallantry 
of Resaca. At the action of Peach Tree 
Creek he gained the full rank of brigadier- 
general, and served under Sherman till 
the end of the war. He returned to 
law practice until 1876, when he ran 
for Governor. He was elected to the 
United States Senate, and took his 
seat March 4, 1881. -In 1888, he was 
nominated for President, was elected 
over Cleveland, and was inaugurated 
March 4, 1889. He ran again for the 
presidency in 1892, and was defeated 
by Cleveland. He afterwards accepted 


a professorship in the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Died rgor. 


Harvey, William (hdr’ve), an eminent 
English anatomist, was born in Kent, 
1578. He graduated at Cambridge in 
1597, and in 1609 was appointed phy- 
sician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. About 1617, he made his fa- 
mous discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and published the results of his 
researches in 1628, in a work entitled 
Exercitationes de Motu Cordis et Sangu- 
nis. Died 1657. 


Has’tings, Warren, the first of the Eng- 
lish viceroys of India, was born in Wor- 
cestershire, 1732. At the age of 18, he 
proceeded to Calcutta, where his pro- 
ficiency in Oriental languages speedily 
raised him to a seat in the Council of 
Bengal, 1761. After having been made 
president of that council in 1772, he 
suppressed an insurrection headed by 
Hyder Ali, Rajah of Mysore, and to re- 
plenish the public treasury resorted to 
heavy exactions upon the wealth of the 
native princes. In 1785 he resigned his 
office, and after his arrival in England 
was impeached by the Whig party for 
malfeasance in the administration of 
Indian affairs. After a memorable and 
protracted trial lasting seven years, H. 
was acquitted by the House of Commons 
in 1795. Died 1818. 


Haussman, George Eugene (hds’man), 
a celebrated Préfect of the Seine, was 
born 1809. While Préfect (1853-70), 
he carried through extensive architectu- 
ral improvements in Paris, which trans- 
formed it into one of the handsomest 
cities of Europe. The enormous cost 
entailed brought about his dismissal, but 
not before he had received many dis- 
tinctions, and been ennobled by Napo- 
leon III. In 1881, he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies. Died 1891. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (haw’thdrn), an 
eminent American romancist, was born 
at Salem, Mass.,in 1804. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1825, and two 
years later published his Twice-told Tales 
—a work highly spoken of by the North 
American Review. In 1846, he was 
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appointed surveyor of the port of Salem, 

and in 1854, United States Consul at 

Liverpool, England, a position he held 

for four years. H.’s reputation will 

mainly rest upon The Scarlet Letter, The 

House of the Seven Gables, and The Blithe- 

dale Romance, works of the very highest 

order of merit. Died 1864. 


Haydn, Joseph (hi’dn), a celebrated 
musical composer, was born in Austria, 
1732, and studied under Porpora. In 
1791, H. produced in London six grand 
symphonies, followed at Vienna, in 1780, 
by his chef-d’euvre, The Creation. Died 
1809. 


Hayes, Rutherford Birchard, the 19th 
President of the United States, succeed- 
ing Grant, was born in Ohio, 1817, and 
practiced law in Cincinnati. Married, 
in 1852, Lucy Ware Webb. He support- 
ed Scott in 1852, Fremont in 1856, and 
Lincoln for the presidency. He entered 
the army as major of the 23rd Ohio 
Infantry, and participated in the cam- 
paigns of West Virginia and the battles 
around Winchester; was severely wound- 
ed at South Mountain; elected to Con- 
gress from Ohio in 1864; twice governor 
of Ohio; nominated for the presidency 
by the Republican Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, June, 1876, in opposition to 
S. J. Tilden of New York; took his seat 
March 4, 1877. Died 1893. 


Hayne, Robert Young, an American 
orator and statesman, opponent of Web- 
ster in discussing the Constitution, gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, was born 1791, 
and died 1840. 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (/:a’- 
gail), a German metaphysician, born at 
Stuttgart, 1770, became, in 1801, a lec- 
turer in Jena University; in 1816 entered 
upon the professorship of philosophy at 
Heidelberg, and two years later filled a 
similar chair at Berlin. Died 1831. The 
Hegelian system of philosophy is looked 
upon as an attempt to combine the real 
and the ideal, and, though perhaps but 
imperfectly understood so far, it is ac- 
counted in Germany as forming, or 
rather associating together, the salient 
doctrines of the Pantheistic school. 
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Heine, Heinrich (hi’na), an eminent 
German poet and literateur, was born at 
Disseldorf, 1800, of Jewish descent. In 
1822 he first appeared before the world 
as an author. As a prose writer he has 
been placed second to Géthe only. His 
Pictures of Travel (Retsebilder), trans- 
lated into the French and other lan- 
guages, and Book of Songs (Buch der 
Lieder), are, perhaps, the most note- 
worthy of his many fine productions. 
H., after renouncing the faith of his 
fathers, became a professed Christian, 
then a skeptic, and, before he died, once 
more embraced Christianity. Died at 
Paris, 1856. 


Helena (he-lé’nah) is the name of 
several female saints of the Catholic 
Church, the most celebrated of whom in 
life was the Empress H., wife of Con- 
stantius Chlorus, and mother of Constan- 
tine the Great. At the age of 80 she 
went to Palestine, where she assisted 
in the discovery of the Holy Cross. 
Died 326 or 328. 


Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand (hélm’hdlts), a German scientist, 
born in Potsdam, 1821, became profes- 
sor of physiology at Heidelberg, 1858. 
He ranks among the ablest of recent 
natural philosophers; has written many 
profoundly erudite treatises on the re- 
lations of physical forces; and is the 
inventor of the ophthalmoscope, an in- 
strument for the examination of the ball 
of the eye. Died 1894. 


Heloise (a-lo-dz’), a beautiful and 
learned Frenchwoman, born in Paris, 
about rroo, became successively the 
pupil, mistress, and wife of Abelard. 
After the latter event, she became pri- 
oress of a convent at Argenteuil, and 
acquired a high renown for sanctity. 
Her letters (written in Latin) have been 
published along with those of Abelard. 
Died 1164. 


Helvetius, Claude Adrien (él-vé’shits) ; 
Fr. pron. atl-va-se-oos’), a celebrated 
French philosopher, born in Paris, 171s, 
became one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the so-called Encyclopedic school 
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of thinkers and writers. His metaphys- 
ical and materialistic work, De l’Esprit 
(1758), was denounced by the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, and condemned by the 
Parliament of Paris to be publicly 
burned. Died 1771. 


Henry (én’re), [Fr. Henri; It. Enrico; 
Sp. Enrique; Ger. Heinrich], is the bap- 
tismal name of a long list of European 
sovereigns and potentates, of whom the 
following possess historical importance 
enough to receive mention: 

‘Henry I. (surnamed Beauclerc, ‘‘Fine 
Scholar’), born 1068, was the fourth son 
of William the Conqueror, and after 
the death of William II. (Rufus) usurped 
the throne in the absence of his elder 
brother Robert. The latter, after a brief 
struggle, submitted to H., who, however, 
later invaded his brother’s duchy of Nor- 
mandy, defeated him and held him 
prisoner during life. H. was an able 
monarch, and gained popularity by 
granting a charter which enlarged the 
liberties of the English people. Died 
BES: 

Henry II., first of the Plantagnet line, 
and grandson of the preceding, suc- 
ceeded Stephen in 1154. -During his 
reign occurred wars with France, and a 
struggle for religious supremacy which 
ended in favor of the Crown. In 1170, 
Thomas 2 Becket was murdered, as 
some say at the instigation of the king, 
who afterwards did penance at his grave. 
The conquest of Ireland (1169-1175), 
and the rebellion of his sons, supported 
by French arms, were the closing features 
of H.’s reign. Died 1189. 

Henry III., born 1206, ascended the 
throne in 1216, and in 1230-40 un- 
successfully invaded France. H. was a 
weak and vacillating prince. After con- 
firming the Magna Charta, his violation 
of its spirit drove the barons to arms, 
who defeated and made H. prisoner at 
Lewes, 1264. Inthe next year, however, 
the royal authority was reinstated. Died 
1272. 

Henry IV. (known as Bolingbroke), 
at the death of his father, John of Gaunt, 
in 1399, became Duke of Lancaster. 
Richard II., refusing to confirm him in 
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the possession of his estates, H. raised 
an army which, with the consent of 
Parliament, eventually placed him on 
the throne. Other events of this reign 
were the defeat of the invading Scots at 
Homildon, and the bloody quenching of 
the rebellion of Hotspur and Glendower 
on the field of Shrewsbury. Died 1413. 

Henry V. was born in 1388. After a 
wild and reckless youth, he succeeded 
his father, H. IV., 1413, and signalized 
his accession to the throne by acts of 
self-reformation, becoming. a just, wise, 
and popular ruler. In support of his 
pretensions to the French crown, he 
entered France with an army of 30,000 
men, and won the great victory of Agin- 
court, 1415; and in 1422, cemented a 
treaty of peace entered into between the 
two countries, by allying himself in mar- 
riage with Catherine, daughter of Charles 
VI. Died the same year. 

Henry VI., son and successor of H. 
V., born 1421, was crowned 1422, and 
died in prison 1471. During his reign 
the sanguinary civil war, known as the 
“War of the Roses,” devastated Eng- 
land. The king was the head of the 
Lancaster faction, but the York faction 
was successful, capturing and imprison- 
ing the king, who died while in their 
hands. 

Henry VII. (Earl of Richmond), first 
of the Tudor line, was born 1456, and. 
crowned 1485, after defeating Richard 
III. at Bosworth. Died 1509. By his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV., the houses of Lancaster 
and York were united in a permanent 
bond. 

Henry VIII. (Bluff King Hal), son 
and successor of H. VII., was born 1491, 
crowned 1509, and died 1547. He mar- 
ried six wives, two of whom suffered 
death on charges of infidelity and trea- 
son. He also repudiated the control of 
the pope in spiritual affairs, suppressed 
the monasteries, and carried on war 
against France and Scotland. 

Henry II. of France was born 1519; 
succeeded his brother Francis II., 1547, 
and died 1559. He waged a successful 
war with Charles V. and his son Philip 
II., capturing Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
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and also drove the English out of Calais, 
which port had been held by them for 
200 years. He received a mortal wound 
in a tourney. 

Henry III., son of the preceding, 
was born 1546, and succeeded his brother 
Charles IX., 1574, having been elected 
King of Poland, 1573. He was weak and 
profligate; was excommunicated by the 
pope for the murder of the Duke of Guise, 
and was assassinated by Jaques Clément, 
a fanatical monk, 1589. 

Henry IV. (Henri le Grand), first of 
the Bourbon line, was born 1553; suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Navarre in right 
of his mother, Jeanne d’Albert, 1581, 
and, on the death of Coligny, became 
head of the Huguenot or Protestant 
party, defeating the Catholics in the 
decisive battle of Ivry, 1590, and obtain- 
ing complete possession of the kingdom, 
1594. He issued the edict of Nantes, 
1598, and established full religious tole- 
ration. He was assassinated, 1610, by 
Ravaillac, a religious zealot. 

Germany has had seven monarchs 
bearing the name. H. III., son of Con- 
rad II., was born 1017; elected emperor 
1039, and died 1056. He deposed three 
popes, raised Clement to the papal 
throne, and carried on successful wars 
in Bohemia, Hungary, and Italy.— H. 
IV., son and successor of the above, was 
born 1050; elected emperor during his 
father’s life, and died 1106. He deposed 
Pope Gregory VII., who in turn excom- 
municated him and incited a successful 
revolt against him, in which his son par- 
ticipated, and he was deposed by the 
States-General.— H. IV., son of the for- 
mer, born 1081, was acknowledged as 
emperor before his father’s death, at the 
suggestion of Pope Pascal II. He re- 
nounced the ancient right of selecting 
bishops, and maintained peaceful rela- 
tions with the pope. He died 1138, and 
was the last of the male line of the Frank 
monarchs.— H. VII., son of H., Count of 
Luxemburg, was born 1262, and chosen 
emperor in 1308. He invaded Italy, 
then torn by the strife existing between 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and, after 
taking several cities by storm, he died 
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suddenly, it is supposed from poison, 
1313, when about to attack Naples. 


Henry, Joseph, an eminent American 
physicist, born in Albany, N. Y., 1797, 
was appointed professor of natural phi- 
losophy in the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton, 1832, and in 1846 was called 
to the office of secretary or director of 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton, to the organization and wide repu- 
tation of which he had mostly contrib- 
uted. H. made most important discov- — 
eries in electro-magnetism. Died 1878. 


Henry, Patrick, an eminent American 
orator and statesman, was born in Han- 
over county, Virginia, 1736. He was 
admitted to the bar about 1762, and 
three years later entered the House of 
Burgesses, and there eloquently de- 
nounced the obnoxious Stamp Act, as- 
sisting in framing the resolutions against . 
it which passed that house in 1765. In 
1774, he became a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and one of the strong- 
est champions of American independence; 
and governor of Virginia, 1776-9, and 
1784-5. In 1788 he opposed the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution by the 
Virginia Convention, in some of his finest 
oratorical efforts. Died 1799. 


Heraclitus (hér-ah-kli’tiis), a Greek phi- 
losopher, and founder of the so-called 
Naturalist sect, born in Ephesus, flour- 
ished about 500 B. C. According to his 
doctrine, contentment is the one grand 
object to be sought for in life. A frag- 
ment only of his Treatise on Nature re- 
mains. 


Herder, Johann Gottfried von (hiir’- 
dair), a German philosopher and author, 
born in East Prussia, 1744, after acquir- 
ing a high reputation as a theologian, 
became court-preacher and counsellor of 
the Upper Consistory at Weimar, in 
which city he died in 1803. Among his 
best productions are the anthological 
collection termed Volkslieder, The Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, and his unfinished 
masterpiece, Ideas on the Philosophy of 
the History of Mankind. Their influence 
over German literature and philosophy 
has been great, 
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Herod the Great (hér’dd), born at As- 
kalon, 72 B. C., became governor of 
Galilee about 47, and through the influ- 
ence of Mark Antony ascended the throne 
of Judeain4o. During his reign occurred 
the birth of the Messiah, and the conse- 
quent massacre of the innocents. H. 
was so cruel by nature that for deeds of 
blood and violence his name became a 
proverb.—H. Acrippa II. (the Agrippa 
of Holy Writ), was made, by the Em- 
peror Claudius, king of Chalcis, his pat- 
ritnony of Judea having previously be- 
come a Roman province. He opposed 
in vain the Jewish revolt against Ves- 
pasian, and died in exile at Rome, about 


too A. D.— H. Antipas, after the death 


of H. the Great, his father, became 
tetrarch of Galilee, and ordered the 
martyrdom of John the Baptist. He 
treated the Saviour with contumely 
when brought before him, and was de- 
posed and exiled, 39 A. D., by order of 
the Emperor Caligula. 


Herodotus (-réd’o-tiis), the first real 
historian of Greece, was commonly called 
the ‘‘Father of History.’”’ He traveled 
in Egypt, and in many countries of Asia 
and Europe; and wrote the results of his 
observations in nine books, named after 
the nine Muses. His work is of incalcu- 
lable value, and of great interest, from its 
simplicity, religiousness, and general 
truthfulness. He flourished in the 5th 
century B. C.; was born at Halicarnassus, 
and died at Thurii. 


Herschel, William, Sir (ér’shel), an 
eminent astronomer, was born in Hano- 
ver, 1738, and died 1822. Most of his 
life was spent in England.—Joun FRep- 
ERICK WILLIAM, his son, who was also 
distinguished in the same line, was born 
in England, 1790, and died 1871. 


Hesiod (hé’si-od), one of the celebrated 
poets of Greece, was by some believed 
to have been contemporary with Homer; 
by others, as succeeding him. 


Hezekiah (héz-e-ki’ah), son of Ahaz, 
ascended the throne of Judah in 726 
B. C. He uprooted idolatry, and ob- 
tained the help of God against the As- 
syrians under Sennacherib, who had 
invaded his dominions. Died 697. 


‘Mantua, and shot (1810). 


Hildreth, Richard (hil’dréth), an Amer- 
ican historian, was born in Massachu- 
setts, 1807. In 1852, he met with a de- 
cided success by the publication of the 
White Slave, an anti-slavery novel. Later 
appeared from his pen a political review 
entitled Des potism; the Theory of Morals, 
and Theory of Politics. His chief and 
most durable work, however, is a His- 
tory of the United States of America (six 
volumes, 8vo., 1849-52). Died in Flor- 
ence, 1865. 


Hillel (hi//lel), a Jewish rabbi and the 
reputed originator of the Talmud, was 
born at Babylon about 110 A. D., be- 
came president of the Sanhedrim in 30, 
and died at the ripe age of 120 years. 


Hippocrates (hip-pdk’rah-teez), styled 
the ‘‘Father of Medicine,’ was born in 
Cos about 460 B. C., and belonged to 
the Asclepiade, a family which had for 
generations practiced the healing art. A 
contemporary of Plato and Socrates, H. 
practiced and lectured in Cos, in Mace- 
don, and in Thessaly, with brilliant suc- 
cess, and established an important re- 
form in the supstitution of experimental 
for speculative theories. Several of his 
works have come down to us. 


Hobbes, Thomas (dbz), an English 
philosopher, was born at Malmesbury, 
1588. The great work entitled The Le- 
viathan, embracing a full ‘exposition 
of his political, moral, and theological 
views, ranks among the masterpieces 
of the school of Free Thought. Died 
1679. 

Ho’fer, Andreas, a Tyrolese patriot, 
born 1767, was leader of the Tyrolese 
against the Bavarians and the French, 
and the emancipator, thrice over, of his 
country, but was eventually betrayed 
by his enemies into the hands of the 
French, condemned by court-martial at 
His family 
were indemnified afterwards by the Em- 
peror of Austria, and his son ennobled. 


Holbein, Hans (hdl’bin), [styled the 
Younger], an eminent painter of the 
German school, was born at Grinstadt 
in 1497. Heearly emigrated to England, 
where he became court painter to Henry 
VIII., and in which country his chief 
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works may be found. His strength lay 
in portraiture; although the Dance of 
Death, and Adoration of the Shepherds 
and Kings, may be cited as examples of 
his historical style. Died in London, 
1543. . 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, an American 
poet, author, and scientist, was born in 
Massachusetts, 1809, and died 1894. His 
prose works include the novels of Elsie 
Venner,and The Guardian Angel, together 
with a series of graphic sketches enti- 
tled The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
and The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 


Homer ()10’miir), the most celebrated 
among poets, was born, it is supposed, 
in Scio, and lived about 850 years before 
the Christian era. Aristotle, among 
others, has regarded him as having flour- 
ished during the epoch of the Ionian 
exodus, that is to say, about 140 years 
subsequent to the Trojan war. Both 
the place and time of his birth are, how- 
ever, involved in obscurity, and even 
his individuality has been contested by 
many. To him, however, is commonly 
attributed the authorship of the sublime 
epics known as the /liad and the Odyssey 
—poems which are masterpieces of ma- 
jestic genius. 


Hono’rius, Flavius, a Roman Emperor, 
born at Constantinople 384 A. D., suc- 
ceeded his father, Theodosius the Great, 
395. From his reign may be dated the 
decline of the Roman imperial power, 
after the taking and sacking of the capi- 
tal by Alaric in 410. Died 423. 


Hood, Robin, the name assumed by an 
English outlaw of the reign of Richard 
I., whose deeds are renowned in song and 
story. From him is supposed to have 
originated the well-known benevolent 
brotherhood called The Order of For- 
esters. 


Hood, Thomas, an English poet and 
humorist, was born in London, 1708. 
Among his exquisite lyrics may be cited 
as gems of tender and pathetic verse, 
the well-known Song of the Shirt, the 
Bridge of Sighs, and the Dream of Eu- 
gene Aram. Died 1845. 
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Hook’er, Joseph, an American general, 
was born in Massachusetts, 1819, and 
died 1879. He succeeded General Burn- 
side as commander-in-chief of the Fed- 
eral army, January, 1863, but was re- 
moved after the disastrous defeat of 
Chancellorsville, May 2-3 of the same 
year. 


Horace, Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
(hor’ds), one of the greatest of Latin 
poets, born at Venusia, 65 B. C., studied 
at Rome under Orbilius Pupillus, and 
completed his education at Athens. He 
then joined the Roman army, and fought 
under Brutus at Philippi; thereby occa- 
sioning the confiscationof his patrimonial 
estate. On his return to Rome, he em- 
braced literature as a profession, and 
was so fortunate as to find a liberal and 
life-long patron in Maecenas. His poet- 
ical works consist of odes, satires, and 
epistles—all replete with elegance of dic- 
tion and perfect propriety of thought 
and expression, and withal pervaded 
by a certain atmosphere of calm and 
well-bred philosophy, that renders them 
irresistably attractive to the minds and 
tastes of cultivated men. Died 8 B. C. 


Houdon, Jean Antoine (00-dén[g’]), a 
distinguished French sculptor, born at 
Versailles, 1741, became a member of the 
Royal Academy in 1775, and later was 
admitted into the Institute. Among his 
productions are the statue of Washing- 
ton in the State House at Richmond, 
Va., and the statues of Voltaire and 
Cicero. Died 1828. 


Houston, Sam (/ii’stiin), an American 
general, was born in Virginia, 1793. He 
entered Congress in 1823, and four years 
later became governor of Tennessee. 
After emigrating to Texas in 1832, he 
was elected to the chief command of the 
army which defeated the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836. He was elected President of Texas 
the same year, and reélected in 1841. 
After the admission of Texas into the 
Union as a state, H. twice represented 
her in the National Senate, and filled 
the gubernatorial chair in 1859. Died 
1862. 
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How’ard, John, a noted philanthropist, 
was born at Hackney, Middlesex, 1727. 
H. was left in easy circumstances at his 
father’s death. A bitter experience as 
a French prisoner of war and observa- 
tions made whilst acting as sheriff of 
Bedfordshire roused him to attempt 
some reform of the abuses and misery of 
prison life; he made a tour of the county 
jails of England, and the mass of infor- 
mation which he laid before the House 
of Commons in 1774, brought about the 
first prison reforms; he continued his 
visitations from year to year to every 
part of the United Kingdom, and to 
every quarter of the continent; during 
1785-87, he made a tour of inspection 
through the principal lazarettos of Eu- 
rope, visited plague-smitten cities, and 
voluntarily underwent the rigors of the 
quarantine system, and finally died 
(1790) at the Crimea whilst on a journey 
to the East. He published at various 
times accounts of his journeys. His 
deep piety, cool sense, and single-hearted 
devotedness to his one great object, 
won him universal respect throughout 
Europe... 


Howe, Elias (dw), an American mech- 
anician, born in Massachusetts, 1819, 
- finished in 1845 a machine for sewing, 
which he patented in the following year 
—a wonderful invention which has revo- 
lutionized certain departments of man- 
ual labor. Died 1867. 


Howe, Richard, First Eart, anEnglish 
admiral, born 1725, commanded the Eng- 
fish fleet in American waters, 1776-8, 
which paralyzed the efforts of the French 
admiral, D’Estaing, to assist the Ameri- 
can revolutionists. On June 1, 1794, he 
gained a brilliant victory off Cape La 
Hogue, capturing seven French ships of 
the line. Died 1799.— His brother, Sir 
Wittiam, born 1728, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the English forces 
sent to act against the Americans, 1775; 
sustained a repulse at Bunker Hill CT975) 5 
gained the battle of Long Island, and 
occupied the city of New Wy Gie, 27705 
and after the victory of Brandywine, 
took Philadelphia, 1777. He resigned 
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his command in the following year, and 
died in 1814. 


Hudson, Hendrik (htid’stin), an’ Eng- 
lish navigator, while in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, in 1609, 
discovered the river in New York State 
since called by his name. Next year he 
discovered and explored Hudson Bay, 
and in 16rr is supposed to have perished 
at sea, after being deserted by his crew. 


Hughes, Thomas, the author of Tom 
Brown’s School-days, born at Uffington, 
Berks, 1832, was at Rugby in Doctor 
Arnold’s time, graduated at Oxford, 
and was called to the bar in 1848. His 
famous story of Rugby school life, Tom 
Brown’s School-days, was published in 
1856, and was followed by Tom Brown 
at Oxford, and other stories and biogra- 
phies. He entered Parliament in 1865, 
and in 1882 became a County Court 
Judge. Throughout his life he was keenly 
interested in social questions and the 
betterment of the working classes. Died 
1896. 


Hugo, Victor Marie, VicomTE (00-go’), 
a French poet and novelist, was born at 
Besancon, 1802. In his 2oth year, the 
publication of the first volume of Odes 
and Ballads raised him at once into high 
literary repute—a popular estimate of 
his genius amply confirmed by the pro- 
duction of his fine poems, Les Orienta- 
les (1828), and the Feutlles d’Automne 
(1832). H., along with Dumas and 
others, warmly opposed the heretofore 
so-called classical French drama by 
substituting for it the romantic; and 
strengthened the school with his bril- 
liant plays entitled Ernaut (1830), and 
Marion De lV’Orme (1831). Next ap- 
peared the Notre Dame de Paris, an his- 
torical romance of high merit. (1831); 
Les Misérables, also a novel (1862); The 
Totilers of the Sea (1865); and in 1869, 
a romance entitled The Man who Laughs 
—a work which, while it contains some 
brilliant descriptive passages, proved un- 
worthy of the author’s previous reputa- 
tion—a dead failure, in short. H. be- 
came a member of the Academy in 1841, 
and a peer of France in 1845, Professing 
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extreme republican principles, he sat for 
Paris in the Constituent Assembly of 
1848, and was exiled for his antagonism 
to the Napoleonic coup d’etat of Decem- 
ber, 1851. During his exile, he launched 
a caustic diatribe against the imperial 
power,.under the title of Napoleon le 
Petit (1852). After the fall of the em- 
pire, 1870, H. returned to France, and 
was elected a member of the National 
Assembly; but his inordinate self-esteem 
exposed him to ridicule; and his advo- 
cacy in behalf of the acts of the Commune 
excited against him in the Assembly such 
violent reprobation, that he resigned. 
His later works are L’Année Maudite, 
Quatre-Vingt-Treize, History of a Crime, 


Le Pape, etc. In 1876, H. was again 
elected a Senator. Died at Paris, May 
52 TOOS. 


Hull, Isaac, an American naval com- 
mander, was born in Connecticut, 1775. 
After serving with credit in the opera- 
tions before Tripoli, 1804-5, H., while 
in command of the frigate ‘‘Constitu- 
tion,’’ in 1812, encountered the British 
frigate ‘‘Guerriere,’’ and took her after 
a sanguinary contest of half an hour. 
This was the opening naval action of the 
war. Died 1843. 


Hum’boldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alex., 
BARONVON, great traveler and naturalist, 
born in Berlin, 1769, devoted all his life 
to the study of nature in all its depart- 
ments, traveling all over the continent, 
and in 1800, with Aimé Bonpland for 
companion, visitirig South America, trav- 
ersing the Orinoco, and surveying and 
mapping out in the course of five years, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Mexico, the results of which he pub- 
lished in his Travels. His chief work is 
the Kosmos, or an account of the visible 
universe, in four volumes, originally de- 
livered as lectures in Paris in the winter 
of 1827-28. He was a friend of Goethe, 
who held him in the highest esteem. 
Died 1859. 


Hume, David (/iaim), an eminent his- 
torian, born in Edinburgh, r7rr, after 
laying the basis of a great literary repu- 
tation by his Treatise on Human Nature, 
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produced Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary, and other works, published be- 
tween the years 1754and 1761. His cele- 
brated History of England, for two gene- 
rations esteemed the ablest work of its 
class, was considered by many critics 
open to objection on the score of skepti- 
cism and undue partiality. Died 1770. 


Hunt, James Henry Leigh (hint), an 
English poet and man of letters,born near 
London, 1784, founded the Examiner 
newspaper, and suffered a two-years’ 
imprisonment for lampooning in its col- 
umns the Prince Regent, 1812. During 
his incarceration he wrote the admired 
poems, Francesca di Rimini, The De- 
scent of Liberty,and The Feast of the Poets. 
In 1822, he joined the poets Byron and 
Shelley in the co-editorship of The Lib- 
eral, and after the death of the former, 
published Recollections of Byron (1828), 
which was severely animadverted upon 
by the friends of the noble bard. Others 
of H.’s best known works are Stories 
from the Italian Poets; Men, Women, and 
Books; and Imagination and Fancy. In 
1850, his very interesting Autobiography 
was given to the world. Died 1859. 


Hunter, John (hiint’r), the most emi- 
nent English anatomist of modern times, 
born near Glasgow in 1728, became sur- 
geon of St. George’s Hospital, London, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
acquired high celebrity by his discover- 
ies in comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology. Died 1793. 


Huss, Johann (/oos), a Protestant 
leader and church reformer, was barn 
in Bohemia, 1373. While holding a 
preachership in Prague, 1402, he incurred 
the censure of the Church by advocating 
the new Wickliffian doctrines. His work, 
On the Church, caused him to be sum- 
moned before the Council of Constance, 
1414, where he tenaciously maintained 
his Protestant opinions, and was accord- 
ingly burned at the stake by order of the 
Emperor Sigismund, 1415. 


Hutchinson, Thomas (htich’in-sn), born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, 1711, became 
chief justice of that colony in 1760, and 
governor in 1769, 
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holding the latter position may be at- 
tributed the precipitation of the War of 
He was author of a 
History of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay from 1628 to 1749 (two volumes, 
8vo., 1764-7). Died in London, 1780. 


Huxley, Thomas Henry (hiiks’le), an 
eminent English natural philosopher, 


- was born at Ealing, near London, 1825. 


In 1854, he became professor of palzon- 
tology in the School of Mines, and of 
physiology at the Royal Institution. In 
1870, he was appointed president of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Professor H. stands in the 
first rank of recent scientists, belongs to 
the Darwinian school of naturalists, and 
is author, among other works, of History 
of the Oceanic Hydrozoa, Lectures on the 
Elements of Comparative Anatomy, and 
Protoplasm, or the Physical Basis of Life. 
Died 1895. 


Huyghens, Christian (7’gainz), an em- 


’ inent Dutch savant, was born at The 


Hague, 1629. H. published the first 
scientific work on the calculation of 
probabilities, improved the telescope, 
broached the undulatory theory of light, 
discovered the fourth satellite of Saturn, 
invented the pendulum clock, and stands 
as a physicist midway between Galileo 
and Newton. Died 1693. 


Hypatia (hi-pa’shah), a learned female, 
daughter of Theon, was born in Alexan- 
dria towards the close of the 4th century. 
She taught mathematics, and became 


one of the most celebrated. professors of 


the Neo-Platonic philosophy. She was 
murdered by Christian fanatics in 415 
A. D., and her written works perished 
later in the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library. 


Iberville, Lemoine d’ (i-bair-vil’), a 
Canadian explorer, born in Montreal, 
1642, discovered the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi, and ascended that river, 1699. 
Died 1706. 


Ibrahim Pasha (%b-rah-hém’), Viceroy 
of Egypt, born in Roumelia, 1789, was 
a son of Mehemet Ali. In 1818, he con- 
quered the Arabian Wahabees, and com- 
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manded an expedition against Greece in 
1824-5. In 1832, he defeated the Turks 
in the great battle of Koniyeh, Syria; 
and later did much to consolidate his 
dynasty on the throne of Egypt. Died 
1848. 


Ignatius, St. (%g-na’shdis), [surnamed 
TuEeopHorus], a Father of the Church, 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, 107 A.D., 
after having held for 40 years the bish- 
opric of Antioch. His epistles have come 
down to us, and are held in high estima- 
tion. 


Ingersoll, Jared (ing’giir-sdl), an emi- 
nent American jurist, born in Connecti- 
cut, 1749, studied law at the Temple, 
London, and achieved great success in 
his profession. He twice filled the office 
of attorney-general of the United States; 
assisted in framing the Federal Consti- 
tution, and in 1812, was the Federalist 
candidate for the vice-presidency. To- 
wards the close of his life he presided 
over the District Court of Philadelphia. 
Died 1822. 


Ingres, Jean Dominique Auguste (dngr), 
one of the most eminent painters of the 
19th century, was born at Montauban, 
France, 1781: Among his best works, 
chiefly remarkable for correct design, 
ideal composition, and sober painting, 
are The Vow of Louis XIII., Raphael and 
the Fornarina, Stratonice, and La Source. 
Died 1867. 


Inman, Henry (in’mdn), an American 
artist, born in Utica, N. Y., 1801, was 
a pupil of Jarvis. He excelled in por- 
traiture, limned many of the most emi- 
nent public men of his time—English as 
well as American—and died in 1846, 
leaving an unfinished commission given 
him by Congress to embellish the national 
Capitol with pictures illustrative of 
events in American history. 


Irene (i-re’ne), born in Athens, 752 
A. D., married Leo IV., Emperor of the 
East, and after his death, in 780, gov. 
erned as regent during her son’s (Con- 
stantine) minority. In 787, she assem- 
bled a Council which sanctioned Icono- 
clasm; dethroned her son, and deprived 
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him of sight; and was, in her turn, de- 
posed by her offended subjects, in 802. 
She died in banishment in the year fol- 
lowing. 


Ir’ving, Washington, an eminent Amer- 
ican author, was born of Scottish descent, 
in New York, 1783. He early devoted 
himself to the study of the law, and after 
a health tour to Europe, was admitted 
to the bar in 1806. He, however, never 
practiced his profession, but gave his 
attention to literature. In 1807, in con- 
junction with his brother, William, and 
J. K. Paulding, he published Salmagundt, 
a humoristic serial, of which 20 numbers 
were issued. In 1809 appeared his His- 
tory of New York, by Diedrich Kunicker- 
bocker—a work which increased his al- 
ready rising reputation, and earned him 
the friendship of Sir Walter Scott. In 
1818, the Sketch-Book raised him to the 
highest eminence as a prose writer, and 
was received with enthusiasm among 
English critics. Next came Bracebridge 
Hall (London, 1822), and Tales of a Trav- 
eler (London, 1824); History of the Life 
and Voyages of Christopher Columbus 
(1828), Chronicle of the Conquest of Gra- 
nada (1829), he Alhambra (1832),Astoria 
(1836), Adventures of Captain Bonneville 
(1837), Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography 
(1849), etc. Between the years 1829-32, 
I. held the position of secretary to the 
American Legation at London, and was 
Minister to Spain, 1842-6. He died at his 
residence, Sunnyside, on the Hudson 
River, Nov. 28, 1859, leaving behind 
him a literary reputation of enduring 
brilliancy. 


Isabella or CasTILE (Sp. e-sah-bél/lah), 
Queen of Spain, born 1451, was the 
daughter of John II., King of Castile 
and Leon, and, in 1469, married Ferdi- 
nand V., King of Aragon. On the death 
of her brother, Henry IV., 1481, she 
ascended the throne of Castile and Leon, 
to the exclusion of her elder sister Jo- 
anna. She was a woman of remarkable 
energy and talent, and possessed no 
inconsiderable beauty and much winning 
grace, although proud, ambitious, and 
deficient in true womanly gentleness. 
Died 1502. 
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Isabey, Eugene Louis Gabriel (e-zah- 
ba’), a French marine painter, born in 
Paris, 1804, has produced, among other 
pictures of undoubted excellence, A Tem- 
pest near Dieppe, the Battle of the Texel, 
and the Embarkation of De Ruyter.— 
I., JeAN Baptiste, father of the pre- 
ceding, born in Nancy, 1767, studied 
under David, and became the most emi- 
nent miniature painter of his time, under 
the patronage of Napoleon I., and other 
of the European sovereigns. The Con- 
gress of Vienna (1817) is perhaps his 
most ambitious work. Died 1855. 


Isaiah (iza’yah) was one of the most 
eminent of the Hebrew prophets. He 
was the son of Amoz, but of his personal 
history very little is known. He prophe- 
sjed under Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. His prophe- 
cies, though delivered later in point of 
time than several of those uttered by 
other prophets, occupy, in our Bible, 
the first place, both on account of their 
bulk, and for the sublimity and impor- 
tance of the predictions. 


Iturbide, Don Augustin (e-toor-be-da’), 
born in Mexico, 1784, became a general 
in the army of that country, and assisted 
in her liberation from Spanish rule in 
1821. In the following year he caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor. De- 
throned in 1823, he returned to Mexico 
in 1824, and was there arrested and 
shot on a charge of treason against the 
republic. 


Ivan (e-vahn’). The title borne by sev- 
eral czars of Muscovy and emperors of 
Russia, of whom the most noteworthy 
were: J. I. (VAssrLievitcH), who suc- 
ceeded Basil IV. in 1462, and largely 
extended his dominions, styling himself. 
in 1486, ‘Sovereign of all the Russias.” 
Died r505.—I. II. (called THE TERRIBLE, 
from his despotism andcruelty)succeeded 
Basil V. in 1533, and proved an energetic 
and sagacious ruler. He introduced 
printing into Russia; took Astrakhan and 
Kazan from the Tartars; partially col- 
onized Siberia; and ruled his subjects 
with a hand of iron. Died 1584. 
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Jackson, Andrew (jak’stin) the seventh 
President of the United States, was born 
in South Carolina, March 15, 1767, of 
Irish parentage. 
youth, ¥., in 1788, commenced the prac- 
tice of the law at Nashville, Tenn., and 
became that state’s sole representative 
in Congress, 1796, and Senator in the 
following year. Between 1798 and 1804 
he served as a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee; in 1806 killed Mr. 
Charles Dickinson in a duel; in 1807 
appeared as the champion of Aaron 
Burr; and, in 1812, upon the breaking 
out of hostilities with England, offered 
his services to the government. In 1813 
he was severely wounded in a duel fought 
with Colonel Benton, and defeated the 
Creeks at Talladega in the same year. 
In May, 1814, after receiving the ap- 
pointment of major-general in the United 
States Army, he commanded in the battle 
won over the British Army at New Or- 
leans, in January, 1815. This great vic- 
tory raised the reputation of, J. as a. 
general to the highest point, and made 
him the idol of a large portion of the 
American people. In 1817-18, General 
¥. conducted the Seminole war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, and was appointed 
governor of Florida in 1821. Two years 
later he was an unsuccessful aspirant 
for the presidency, to which office he 
was, however, elected in 1828, and re- 
elected at the end of his four-years’ 
term, 1832. Among the chief occur- 
rences during his double tenure of office 
were: the grant of a new charter to the 
Bank of the United States; the procla- 
mation denouncing the South Carolina 
Nullification Movement; and the sena- 


torial censure passed on the President 


for his authorizing the removal of the 
public deposits from the Bank of the 
United States. Died June 8, 1845. 


Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, better 
known the world over as STONEWALL 
Jackson, an American general, was born 
in Lewis county, Virginia, 1824, and 
graduated at West Point Academy, 1846. 
After serving with distinction in the 
Mexican War, ¥. became a professor in 
the Military Institute at J exington, Va., 


After a harum-scarum - 
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until the outbreak of the Civil War. A. 
brigadier-general in the Confederate ser- 
vice at the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
1861, his command on that occasion 
“stood like a stone wall,’’ to use the 
words of a distinguished general present. 
In September, he received the rank of 
major-general; defeated General Banks 
at Strasburg, May. 23, 1862; fought an 
indecisive battle with Fremont at Cross 
Keys, June 8; commanded a corps in the 
battles of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, and Mal- 
vern Hill, July 1; again defeated General 
Banks at Ceder Mountain, August 9; 
captured Harper’s Ferry with 11,000 
Federal prisoners, September 15; com- 
manded a corps at Antietam, September 
17; and was made lieutenant-general for 
his services in largely contributing to 
the National defeat at Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 13, 1862. On May 2, 1863, by a 
clever flank movement, he defeated the 
r1th corps of General Hooker’s army 
at Chancellorsville; and on the evening 
of the same day was fired at by a patrol 
party of his own men, who mistook him 
and his staff, in the darkness, for a de- 
tachment of Union cavalry, and died 
of his wounds on the roth. 


Jacquard, Joseph Marie (zhah-kahr), 
a French mechanic and inventor, was 
born 1752, and died 1834. His inven- 
tion of the ¥. loom revolutionized the 
art of weaving. 


James, St. One of Christ’s favorite 
apostles, son of Zebedee and brother 
of St. John. He was martyred about 
44 by order of Herod Agrippa. 


James. The name of a number of 
sovereigns of European states, the most 
noted of whom were f. I. (VI. of Scot- 
land) of England, who was born 1566 
and crowned King of Scotland while 
an infant on the abdication of his mother, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land having declared in his favor. 
He succeeded to her throne 1603, and 
died 1625.—¥. II., born 1633, succeeded 
his brother Charles II. 1685, was driven 
from his kingdom by William Prince of 
Orange, 1688, utterly defeated in Ire- 
land. and died an exile in France, 1701 
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—F. IV. of Scotland, “the handsomest 
and most chivalrous prince of his age,”’ 
born 1468, succeeded his father F. III., 
who was murdered after the disastrous 
defeat near Bannockburn, 1488; fF. 
was killed in the sanguinary battle at 
Flodden Field, 1513, in which nearly 
the entire Scotch peerage of mature age 
perished with their king. 


Jansenius, Cornelius (jdin-se’ne-tis), or 
JANSEN, a French theologian, was born 
in Holland, 1585. He became, in 1617, 
professor of divinity in Louvain Uni- 
versity; in 1635 bishop of Ypres, and 
died 1638. 


Janssens, Abraham (-sainz), an em- 
inent painter of the Flemish school, 
was born at Antwerp, 1569. He rivaled 
Rubens in breadth of design and depth 
of coloring, and is particularly noted 
for his striking effects in chiaroscuro. 
The Resurrection of Lazarus is esteemed 
his chef-d’euvre. Died 1631. 


Jay, John (j@), an eminent American 
statesman, was born in New York city, 
1745, where he was admitted to the 
bar in 1768. In 1774, as a member of 
the first Continental Congress, he formed 
one of the committee of three which 
drew up the celebrated address to the 
people of Great Britain. He also largely 
assisted in framing the National Con- 
stitution, and, in 1777, was appointed 
chief justice of New-York, and in the 
following year president of Congress. 
He next took part in negotiating the 
treaty of peace entered into at Paris, 
1783, between Great Britain and the 
United States. On his return he was 
appointed secretary of foreign affairs, 
and in 1789 chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. In 1794 he proceeded on a 
special mission to England, where he 


concluded a treaty which met with - 


violent opposition from the Anti-Feder- 
alist party. He afterwards held the 
governorship of New York State, and, 
after refusing a second nomination to 
the chief-justiceship, died in 1829 


Jefferson, Thomas (jéj’ftir-sn), third 
President of the United States, was 
born in Virginia, 1743, and, after grad- 
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uating at William and Mary College, 
was admitted to the bar in 1767. He 
practiced law with signal success, and 
in 1769 became a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, and in 1773 
a delegate to the first Continental Con- 
gress, where he assisted in framing the 
celebrated Summary View of the Rights 
of British America. In 1775 he took 
his seat in the Continental Congress, 
and with it a commanding voice in its 
deliberations, so that in the year fol- 
lowing he was appointed chairman of 
the committee which drew up the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In 1779 he 
succeeded Patrick Henry in the govern- 
orship of Virginia. In 1783 he acted 
as chairman of the committee charged 
with the report to Congress of the 
treaty of peace entered into at Paris, 
1783, and, two years later, succeeded 
Franklin as Minister at Paris. On his 
return in 1789 he entered General 
Washington’s first cabinet as Secretary 
of State. In this position he gradually 
came to be considered the head of the 
Democratic party. In 1793 he resigned 
office, and four years afterwards became 
Vice-President of the United States, 
and ex-officio President of the Senate. 
In 1801 he was elected to the presidency, 
which office he filled with high credit 
till 1809, when he retired into private 
life. Died 1826, 


Jeffrey, Francis, Lorn (jé’fre), a Scot- 
tish judge, critic, and essayist, was born 
at Edinburgh, 1773. He was one of 
the founders of the Edtnburgh Review, 
which journal he edited till 1829 with 
signal ability, opening out a new era in 
English literature. Died 1850. 


Jeffreys, George, Lorp (j%/’friz), an 
English judge, was born about 1640. 
He was appointed Lord-Chancellor in 
1685, and became notorious for his 
cruelty and injustice in conducting the 
so-called ‘‘Bloody Campaign” against 
the unfortunate adherents of the Duke 
of Monmouth. After the revolution 
of 1688, ¥. was arrested and committed 
to the Tower, where he died, 1689. 


Jehoahaz (je-ho’ah-hiz) is the name 
cf two kings of Judah; the first succeeded 
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his father, Jehu, 856 B. C., and died 
840; the second, his father Josiah, 
609, and died three months afterwards. 


Jehoiachin (je-hot’ah-kin), a king of 


Judah, succeeded his father Jehoiakim, 


598 B. C., and was carried a prisoner 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 606 B.C. 
(2 Chron. xxxvi: 8-10). 


Jehoiakim (je-ho1’ah-kim), a king of 
Judah, succeeded his father Josiah, 609 
B. C. During his reign, Jerusalem was 
plundered by Nebuchadnezzar. Died 
Bos B.C. 


Jehoram (je-ho’rdm), or Joram, king 
of Judah, succeeded his father Jehosha- 
phat, 892; died 885 B. C.—Also a king 
of Israel, son of Ahab, succeeded his 
brother Ahaziah, 896; died 884 B. C. 


Jehoshaphat (-hdsh’ah-jat), king of 
Judah, succeeded his father Asa at the 
age of 35, 914 B. C., and reigned with 
wisdom. Died 890. a 


Jehu (je’hoo), king of Israel, was an 
officer in the army of Jehoram, whom 
he killed. He reigned 28 years, 884— 
856 B.C. (2 Kings ix, x). 


Jenner, Edward (jén’niir), an English 
physician, born at Berkeley, 1749, has 
handed his name down to’posterity as 
the discoveror and introducer of the 
practice of vaccination, for which he 
received a reward, by parliamentary 
grant, of $150,000. Died 1823. 


Jeremi’ah. In Scripture one of the 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets, and 
author of the book which bears his name, 
and of Lamentations. He flourished 


in the 6th century B. C. 


Jeroboam (jér-o-bo’im). Two kings of 
Israel bore this name, viz., one who was 
elected, 975 B. C., by the 10 tribes who 
had rebelled against Rehoboam; died 
954.—The other, a son of Joash, ascend- 
ed the throne about 825 B. C., filled it 
for 41 years and died 784. 


Jerome, Eusebius Hieronymus Sophro- 
nius, St. (jér-dm’), a distinguished father 
of the Latin Church, was born in Pan- 
nonia, about 340 A. D. After a 
lengthened journey in Gaul, Thrace, 


Cappadocia, and Pontus, he settled in 
Syria to study Hebrew. In 382 he be- 
came secretary to Pope Damasus, at 
Rome, and died at Bethlehem, 420. 
His translation of the Old and New 
Testaments into Latin (the Vulgate), 
and the Lives and Writings of the Elder 
Christian Fathers, are among his prin- 
cipal contributions to biblical liter- 
ature. 


Jerome or PRAGUE (-prdg), an eminent 
theologian among the Early Reformers, 
took his name from the city of Prague, 
where he‘was born. In 1400 he became 
a disciple of Huss (g. v.) and largely 
assisted in propagating the Reformed 
Doctrines in Central Europe. He was 
condemned to death for heresy, and 
suffered with great fortitude, 1416. 


Jerrold, Douglas William (jé7’rdld), an 
English dramatist, journalist, and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born in London, 
1803, and died 1857. 


Jesus Christ (jé’ztis krist). The name 
by which, when the Son of God was 
born into the world, he was known 
among men. This name was given him 
according to a divine message to his 
mother before his conception, and also 
to Joseph her husband (Matt. i: 21, 25; 
Luke i: 31). The date of his birth is 
variously placed. Wiseler gives a table 
of the conjectures of different learned 
men, assigning it from 7 to1 B.C. His 
own judgment would fix on February, 
4 B.C. The exact date of his death is 
also much disputed; and the space of 
time within which it is placed by 
various critics ranges from 29 to 35 
A.D. Wecan not here state the reasons 
of this divergence of opinion, but it 
may be observed that the reckoning of 
dates from the birth of Christ did not 
begin till the 6th century, when error 
on such a point was very probable. 
With the accounts given by the Evange- 
lists of the birth of ¥., his’ ministry, 
death, resurrection and ascension into 
heaven, every one may be supposed 
familiar. 


Joan of Arc (-ahrk), [Fr. JEANNE 
p’Arc, “The Maid of Orleans’’], a 
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famous heroine of French history, was 
born in the ranks of the peasantry at 
Domremy, Lorraine, 1411. She early 
conceived the idea that Heaven had 
inspired her with the divine mission of 
becoming the saviour of her country, 
then torn by rival factions and desolated 
by English invaders. She, accordingly, 
in 1429, sought out her sovereign, 
Charles VII., then at Chinon, and de- 
clared to him that she was commissioned 
to raise the siege of Orleans, and con- 
duct him (the king) to Rheims to 
receive coronation. Charles believed 
her, gave her military rank, placed 
troops at her disposal, and she accom- 
plished the first part of her promise. 
Three months afterwards, the second 
event came to pass. In 1431, having 
been taken prisoner by the Burgundian 
allies of the English, the latter caused 
her to undergo a mock trial on a charge 
of sorcery, and infamously condemned 
her to be burned at the stake. 


John. The name of a large number of 
European sovereigns, the most noted 
of whom are Don John of Austria, 
natural son of the Emperor Charles V. 
He was born 1546, and died 1578. fF. 
was one of the ablest generals of his 
age, defeating the Moors in Spain, and 
as commander of the combined fleets 
of Spain and Italy gaining the impor- 
tant naval victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto. Declining the Grecian throne, 
he became viceroy of the Netherlands, 
1576, and it is believed was poisoned. 
—¥. of Burgundy, surnamed by the 
Sultan Bajazet, ‘‘Sans Peur—the Fear- 
less,” was born 1374, and succeeded his 
father Philip the Bold on the Burgun- 
dian throne. He was made prisoner in 
a campaign against the Turks, but 
released; fought against the English, 
and as guardian of the Dauphin attained 
almost regal power in France, but was 
murdered, 1419, at the instigation of 
the latter.—¥.(surnamed ‘‘ LACKLAND’’) 
of England was born 1166, and died 
1216. He was the youngest son of 
Henry II., and brother and successor 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, of whom he 
was the most opposite in character. 
He attempted to deprive the people 
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of the charter of liberties granted by 
Henry I., but the barons flew to arms 
and compelled him to sign Magna 
Charta, 1215. He died the object of 
universal execration.—f. I.(THE GREAT) 
of Portugal was born 1357, and died 
1433. He carried on successful wars 
against Spain and the Moors, and 
stimulated maritime discoveries and 
colonization.—f. II. (THE PERFECT) 
was born 1432, succeeded his father 
Alfonso V., 1481, and died 1495.—f. 
III. was born 1488, succeeded his ee 
Emmanuel the Great, 1521, and died 
1557. He established the Inquisition 
and colonized Brazil, and Japan was 
discovered during his reign—F¥. IV. 
(BRAGANZA) was born 1598, and died 
1656. He completely freed his country 
from Spanish rule-—¥. VI. was born 
1769, appointed regent 1793, left his 
country 1807, on its occupation by the 
French, and retiring to Brazil became 
its first emperor.—¥. I., of Sweden, 
was born 1172, and died 1222. He 
established Christianity in his native 
country.—Of the popes 23 bore the 
name of ¥. between the years 523 and 
I4I5. 

John, St. (The Evangelist). One of 
the twelve apostles, son of Zebedee, 
and the favorite of Christ. He is cred- 
ited with being the author of three 
epistles, the gospel which bears his 
name, and the Revelation. He died 
at Ephesus, 99. 


John, St., called THE Baptist, son 
of Zacharias, a priest of the Jews, and 
of Elizabeth, was the cousin of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. He early exercised 
the apostolic call, and began to preach 
in the valley of the Jordan, where 
Jesus received baptism at his hands. 
He afterwards suffered imprisonment 
and death by command of Herod. 


Johnson, Andrew (76n’stin), 17th Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born at 
Raleigh, N. C:, in 1808. By trade a 
tailor, and a self-educated man, he 
became a member of the legislature of 
Tennessee (his adopted state) ; was elect- 
ed to Congress, 1843-53, and became 
governor of Tennessee in 1853, and 
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again in 1855. In 1857. he was elected 
to the National Senate, and in 1862 
appointed Military Governor of his 
state. Elected Vice-President of the 
Union by the Republican party in 1864, 
he was sworn in as President in the 
following year, on the assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln. In this position, his op- 
position to the measures adopted by 
Congress for the reconstruction of the 
Southern States involved him in a 
struggle, which ended in 1868 with his 
‘impeachment on charges of high crimes 
and misdemeanors against the. State. 
He was accordingly brought to trial, 
March 13, and acquitted on the 26th 
of May following. In January, 1875, 
he was elected to the United States 
Senate for the second time. Died July 
2203675. 

Johnson, Reverdy, an American states- 
man, born in Maryland, 1796, after 
becoming a member of the bar, became 
a special pleader of high reputation. 
In 1845 he entered Congress as a Whig 
senator, and in 1849 accepted the office 
of Attorney-General of the United States. 
He was reélected to the Senate for six 
years, 1863-9, and in 1868 was sent as 
minister to England, where he negoti- 
ated a treaty in settlement of the so- 
called Alabama claims, which met with 
rejection at the hands of Congress. 
Died 1876. 


Johnson, Samuel, an English lexicog- 
rapher and author, was born at Lich- 
field, 1709, and educated at Oxford. 
After some years’ employment in scho- 
lastic labors, he repaired to London, 
1737, Where he commenced a literary 
career—obscure in its opening, glorious 
ere its close. In 1747 he commenced 
upon the great work of his life, the 
Dictionary of the English Language— 
the first complete publication of the 
kind. His other productions comprise 
The Rambler; the Life of Richard Savage, 
the poet; Rasselas; and the Lives of 
the English Poets, etc. Dr. ¥. was pre- 
eminently the literary “‘lion” of his 
time and country—the sun, so to speak, 
around which irradiated Burke, Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, Gibbon, and other 
lesser stars. Died 1784. 


Johnston, Albert Sydney (j612’ttin). 
a distinguished American Confederate 
general, was born in Kentucky, 1803, 
and graduated at West Point, 1826. 
In 1837, he superseded General Houston 
as commander-in-chief of the Texan 
army; next became Texan war secretary, 
and served as a colonel of American 
regulars during the Mexican War. In 
1857 he commanded the expedition sent 
against the Mormons of Utah; and in 
1860 was made military commander of 
the department of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, by the so-called Confederate 
government. After the surrender of 
Fort Donelson, he formed a junction 
with the army of General Beauregard, 
and fell in the battle of Shiloh, April 
Oret S02. 


Johnston, Joseph Eccleston, an Amet- 
ican general who distinguished him- 
self in the Confederate service, was 
born in Virginia, 1809. He commanded 
the southern wing of the Confederate 
army at the time of General Lee’s 
surrender to General Grant, and sur- 
rendered to General Sherman. Died 
1891. 


Jones, Paul (real name Jonn Pavt), 
a brilliant American naval commander 
in the Revolution, was born in Scotland, 
1747. After the conclusion of peace 
with Great Britain he became rear- 
admiral in the Russian service, but 
was dismissed on account of a private 
quarrel, and died in Paris (1792) in 
poverty. 


Jones, Sir William, an English orien- 
talist and one of the greatest linguists 
of his time, was born in London, 1746, 
and died 1794. 


Jonson, Ben (jén’stin), an English 
dramatic poet, the friend and contem- 
porary of Shakespeare, was born in 
London, 1574. His writings largely 
contributed to the refinement of the 
English drama; and of his comedies, 
Every Man in His Humour, and The 
Alchemist, still rank as standards upon 
the stage of his country. Died 1637. 


Jordaens, Jakob (yor’dahnz), a great 
painter of the Flemish school, was born 
at Antwerp, 1594. He studied under 
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Van Oort and Rubens, and his works 
are distinguished by their rich and 
harmonious coloring. Among the finest 
are The Adoration of the Shepherds; St. 
Peter Cutting off the Ear of Malchus; 
and $esus Christ in the Midst of the 
Doctors. Died 1678. 


Jo’seph. In Scripture one of the 12 
patriarchs, the favorite son of Jacob, 
born in Mesopotamia about 1525 B. 
C. He was sold by his envious brothers 
and taken to Egypt as a slave, but rose 
to be prime minister.—Also the name 
of the husband of Mary, mother of the 
Saviour. Two German emperors bore 
this name. Ff. I., born 1676, was made 
king of Hungary and of the Romans, 
and succeeded his father Leopold I. as 
emperor 1705, and died 1711. fF. IL, 
born 1741, succeeded his father Francis 
I. 1764, and died 1790. 


Joseph Emanuel (e-mdn’u-él), born 
1714, succeeded his father, John V., as 
king of Portugal, in 1750. During his 
reign occurred the great earthquake of 
Lisbon, 1755; the expulsion of the 
Jesuits; and the limitation of the powers 
of the Inquisition in Portugal. Died 1777. 


Josephine, Marie Joseph Rose Tascher 
de la Pagerie, the first wife of Napoleon 
I., was born in Martinique, 1763, and died 
1814. She was the widow of the Vicomte 
de Beauharnais, by whom she had two 
children, Eugene and Hortense (mother 
of Napoleon III). Napoleon divorced 
her because she bore him no children. 
She was universally loved and pitied. 


Josephus, Flavius (jo-se’fiis), an emi- 
nent Jewish historian, was born at Jeru- 
salem, 37 A. D. He early joined the 
Essenes sect, passed three years of 
eremitical life in the desert, and in 63 
repaired to Rome, where he effected 
the release of some Jews sent prisoners 
thither by the governor Felix. On his 
return he assumed the governorship of 
Galilee, and obstinately defended the 
city of Jotapata against the Roman 
arms. He afterwards accompanied the 
Emperor Vespasian to Rome, where he 
became naturalized. Died about 9s 
A.D. His chief writings are the History 
of the Fewish War, in seven books, and 
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the Antiquities of the Fews, in 20 books; 
both works written in Greek; have 
since been translated into Latin and 
the chief modern languages. 


Joshua (jdsh’a-ah). In Scripture, son 
of Nun, who succeeded to the command 
of the Israelites after the death of 
Moses, and gained many victories over 
the Canaanites. The book of the Scrip- 
tures which bears his name was prob- 
ably written in the time of Samuel. fF. 
died at the age of 110, about 1425 B.C. 


Josiah (jo-s7’ah). In Scripture a king 
of Judah, who succeeded his father 
Amon, 641 B. C., at the age of eight 
years. He was an able and pious prince; 
reigned 31 years, and was killed in a 
battle against Pharaoh-Necho, King of 
Egypt, about 610 B. C. 


Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, CoMTE von, 
marshal of France, was born at Limoges, 
1762. He gained for the republic the 
victory of Fleurus in 1794, but was, in 
1795, defeated at Hédchst, and subse- 
quently by the Archduke Charles of 
Austria; served under Napoleon, and 
became governor of the Hétel des Inva- 
lides under Louis Philippe. Died 1833. 


Judas Iscariot (-is-kiir’e-dt). One of 
the twelve disciples chosen by Jesus, 
and the one who betrayed his Master 
for thirty pieces of silver; after which 
he very properly “‘went and hanged 
himself.”’ 


Jude, St. (jood), or Jupas. One of 
the apostles, brother of St. James the 
Less, and supposed to have been mar- 
tyred at Berytus about the year 80. The 
Epistle which bears his name is one of 
the smallest and least important books 
in the canon of the New Testament, 
and one whose canonical authority has 
been much disputed both in ancient 
and quite modern times. 


Judith (joo’dtth). A heroine of Israel, 
whose name has been given to one of 
the Apocryphal books of the Bible. 
She is said to have by artifice gained 
the tent of the Assyrian general, Holo- 
fernes, at Bethulia, whom she decapi- 
tated during his sleep; bearing away his ~ 
gory head in triumph. The most general 
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- Opinion among critics is that the history 


of ¥. is a Jewish romance, written, 
probably in the age of the Maccabees, 
in order to animate the Jews in their 
struggles against the Assyrians. 
Jugurtha (joo-gtir’thah), a king of 
Numidia at the end of the 2d century, 
B. C., was the grandson of Massa- 
nissa, but illegitimate, and brought up 
by Micipsa, along with his own sons, 
and left a share of the kingdom by him 
at his death. He, however, murdered 
both of them, and made himself master 
of the whole. The Romans therefore 
made war upon him, and after a long 
struggle he wasconquered, made prisoner, 
led in triumph by Marius, and starved 
to death in prison at Rome, 106 B. C. 


Julian, Julianus Flavius Claudius 
(joo’le-dn), surnamed THE APOSTATE, 
a nephew of the Emperor Constantine 
the Great, was born in Constantinople, 
331 A. D., and was emperor of Rome 
from 361 to 363 A. D. He was one of 
the best emperors of the later period, 
but he is chiefly remembered by his 
unwise and necessarily unsuccessful at- 
tempt to restore the effete and dethroned 
paganism of Rome. 


Jussieu, Antoine Laurent de (z/ii-sé-6’). 
A celebrated French botanist, who was 
born at Lyons, 1748. His book entitled 
Genera Plantarum, published in 1789, 
lays down the principle on which the 
modern classification of plants is based. 
¥. was one of a family of botanists. 
Died 1836. 


Jus’tin, St., styled THe Martyr, one 
of the early Christian Fathers, was 
born in Palestine, about 103 A. D. 
After receiving a pagan education, he 
adopted the faith of Christ in 132, and, 


while at Rome, addressed to the Em- 


peror Antoninus his celebrated first 
Apology for the Christian Religion. Mar- 
tyred, under Aurelian, in 165. 


Justinian I. (jiis-tin’e-Gn), Emperor 
of Constantinople, born 483 A. D., 
succeeded his nephew Justin I. in 527. 
He proved to be a just, wise, and able 
ruler, and carried out the revision of 
the Roman law, and the compilation 
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of the Pandects and Institutes, known 
as the Fustinian Code. He also effected 
great internal improvements in his do- 
minions, erected the church of St. Sophia 
at Adrianople, and was the first to 
introduce the culture of the silk worm 
and the fabrication of silken stuffs 
into Europe. His victorious generals, 
Belisarius and Narses, restored to the 
empire nearly all the provinces jt had 
held under the first Caesars. Died 565. 


Juvenal, Decimus Junius Juvenalis 
(joo’ve-nahl), the most eminent of Ro- 
man satirists, is said to have been born 
in Aquinum, A. D. 40. He became a 
pleader at law, and the intimate friend 
of the epigrammatic poet Martial. After - 
the age of 60, he produced the famous 
poems in which he so severely lashed 
the vices and follies of the times he 
lived in. Sixteen of his satires have 
been preserved. 


Kane, Elisha Kent (kan), an American 
arctic explorer, was born in Philadelphia, 
1820. After graduating as doctor of 
medicine in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1842, he performed a course of 
foreign travel, served in the Mexican 
war, and in 1850 went as surgeon to 
Lieutenant de Haven’s expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin. In 1853 
he himself took command of a second 
expedition directed to the same object, 
and discovered the existence of an open 
Polar sea. His experiences are narrated 
in his The United States Grinnell Ex- 
pedition in Search of Sir Ffohn Franklin 
(1854); and Arctic Explorations (1856). 
Died 1857. 


Kant, Immanuel (kd/int), a celebrat- 
ed German philosopher, born in K6nigs- 
berg, 1724, was the son of a saddler, of 
Scotch descent, and fortunate in both 
his parents. He entered the university 
in 1740 as a student of theology; gave 
himself to the study of philosophy, 
mathematics, and physics; wrote an 
essay, his first literary effort, on Motive 
Force in 1747; settled at the university 
as a private lecturer on a variety of 
academic subjects in 1755; became pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
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1770, when he was 46, and continued 
till his retirement, in 1797, from the 
frailties of age, spending the last 17 
years of his life in a small house with 
a garden in a quiet quarter of the town. 
His great work, the Kritic of Pure 
Reason, was published in 1781, and it 
was followed by the Kritic of Practical 
Reason in 1788, and the Kritic of Fudg- 
ment in 1790. His works inaugurate 
a new era in philosophic speculation, 
and by the adoption of a critical method 
dealt a death-blow to speculative dog- 
matism on the one hand and skepticism 
on the other. It was, he says, the 
skepticism of Hume that first broke 
his dogmatic slumber, so that had Hume 
not been, he had not been, and the 
whole course of modern thought dif- 
ferent. K. by his critical method did 
for philosophy what Copernicus did for 
astronomy; hecentralized the intelligence 
in the reason or soul, as the latter did 
the planetary system in the sun. K. 
was a lean, little man, of simple habits, 
and was never wedded. Died 1804. 


Kaulbach, Wilhelm (kdl/bdk), a Ger- 
man historical painter, was born in 
Waldeck, 180s. He studied at Dutssel- 
dorf, and, fostered by the patronage 
of King Louis of Bavaria, and other 
lovers of art, executed the frescoes of 
Apollo and the Muses, and Cupid and 
Psyche, (both at Munich), besides the 
grand historic pieces entitled the Battle 
of the Huns, and The Destruction of 
Ferusalem by Titus. 


Kaunitz, Wenzel Anton, PRINCE VON 
(kow’nits), an Austrian statesman and 
diplomatist, was born in Vienna, 1711. 
After filling with credit a} series of high 
diplomatic positions, he came to be 
regarded as the ‘oracle of European 
diplomacy,” and about 1755 became 
prime minister of the empire. Died 1794. 


Kean, Edmund (ké), a celebrated 
English tragedian, was born in London, 
1790. His greatest characters were 
Othello, Shylock, Richard III., and Sir 
Giles Overreach. Died 1833. 


Kemble, John Philip (kém’bi,) a cele- 
brated English actor, was born in Lanca- 
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shire, 1757. He excelled in the highest 
order of tragedy, and was especially suc- 
cessful in the parts of Brutus and Coriola- 
nus. His sister was the famous Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Died 1823. ; 


Kem’pis, Thomas a, born at Kem- 
pen, near Dusseldorf, son of a poor but 
honest and industrious craftsman named 
Hamerkin, joined, while yet a 
youth, the ‘Brotherhood of Common 
Life,’ at Deventer, in Holland, and at 
20 entered the monastery of St. Agnes, 
near Zwolle, in Oberyssel, where he 
chiefly resided for 70 long years, and 
of which he became sub-prior, where 
he spent his time in acts of devotion 
and copying MSS., that of the Bible, 
among others, in the Vulgate version of 
it, as well as in the production of works 
of his own, and in chief the Jimttation of 
Christ, a work that in the regard of 
many, ranks second to the Bible, and 
is thought likely to survive in the 
literature of the world as long as the 
Bible itself; it has been translated into 
all languages within, as well as others 
outside, the pale of Christendom. 


Kent, James, an eminent American 
jurist, was born in Putnam county, 
New York, 1763. His most important 
work, Commentaries on American Law, 
is a production of great literary merit, 
and a work of high authority in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States. 
Died 1847. 


Kepler, Johann (kép’liir), one of the 
greatest of modern astronomers, was 
born at Weil, in Wtirtemberg, 1571. 
On the death of Tycho Brahe, 1601, 
K. succeeded him as principal mathe- 
matician to the Emperor Rudolph; but 
the treasury of the Emperor was so 
much exhausted by war that K. could 
not abtain the payment of his salary, 
and often felt the pressure of poverty. 
In 1612, he was appointed professor 
of mathematics at Linz, and died at 
Ratisbon, 1630, 


Key, Francis Scott, author of The 
Star Spangled Banner, was born in 
Maryland, United States, 1780. He 
wrote the words that have immortalized 
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him when he saw the national flag float- 
ing over the ramparts of Baltimore in 
1814. Died 1857. 


Kidd, William, a noted pirate, was 
born of Covenanting parents at Green- 
ock. He went to sea early, and served 
in privateering expeditions with dis- 
tinction; appointed to the command of 
a privateer about 1696, and commis- 
sioned to suppress the pirates of the In- 
dian Ocean, he went to Madagascar, and 
there started piracy himself. Entering 
Boston harbor in 1700 he was arrested, 
sent to London, tried on a charge of 
piracy and murder, and executed in 
I70l. 


King, Rufus, an American statesman 
and eminent orator, was born in Scar- 
borough, Me., 1755. In 1784 he was 
elected a delegate to the Continental 
Congress; took a prominent part in the 
convention which in 1787 formed the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
became a leader of the Federal party. 
He was elected a Senator of the United 
States, 1789; reélected, 1795; and was 
minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of St. James, 1796-1803. In 1813 he 
was again sent to the Senate; was re- 
elected in 1819; and was appointed 
minister to England in 1825; but, being 


taken ill, he returned home, and died 


soon after, 1827. 

Kingsley, Charles (kingz’le), an Eng- 
lish divine and popular writer, was 
born in Devonshire, 1819. His best 
works embrace the well-known politico- 
economic novel Alton Locke; the power- 
ful philosophical romance Hypatia; and 
the historical novel entitled Westward 
Ho! His writings have gone through 
several English and American editions. 
In polemics, he belongs to the “broad ” 
school of the Anglican Church. Died 
1875. ; 

Klenze, Leo von (klaint’sa), a German 
architect, was born at Hildesheim, 1784. 
He was designer of the Glyptothek, 
Pinakothek and Walhalla at Munich, 
and the Imperial Palace and Museum 
at St. Petersburg. Died 1864. 


Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb (klép’- 
stk), a German poet, was born at 
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Quedlinburg, 1724, and died 1803. K. 
gave a great impulse to the national 
literature by the production of his 
grand epic, the Messiah (1773). 


Knowles, James Sheridan (vdlz), an 
Irish actor and dramatic author, was 
born in Cork, 1784. His most success-. 
ful and admired plays. are Vurginius, 
and Ihe Hunchback. Died 1862. 


Knox, John (dks), a Scottish divine 
and ecclesiastical reformer, was born 
in Haddingtonshire, 1505, and was ed- 
ucated at St. Andrews University. In 
1542 K. renounced the Roman Catholic 
Church, in which he had become a 
priest, and became a fiery advocate of 
the Reformed faith, thereby encounter- 
ing much persecution. In 1551 he was 
appointed chaplain to Edward VI. of 
England, and subsequently passed three 
years at Geneva, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Calvin. On his return to 
his native country in 1559, he became 
the leading spirit of the Reformation of 
Scotland, and induced the Parliament 
to abjure the papal authority, and to 
declare Protestantism the religion of 
the land. Tried for treason at the 
instance of Queen Mary, he was ac- 
quitted; and assisted in bringing about 
that sovereign’s abdication, together with 
the consequent elevation of her brother, 
the Earl of Murray, as Regent cf Scot- 
land. Died 1572. 


Konigsmarck, Johann Christoph, or 
KoNIGSMARK, COUNT VON (ka’nigz-mdrk), 
born in Germany, 1600, was an eminent 
Protestant general during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and became a field marshal 
of Sweden. Died 1663.—His son, Orro 
WILHELM, born 1639, while generalis- 
simo of the Venetian troops, gained 
brilliant victories over the Turks. Died 
1688. 


Kosciusko, Thaddeus. (kés-se-tis’ko), a 
Polish patriot, was born in Lithuania, 
about 1750. After receiving a military 
education at Versailles, he served: with 
distinction in the American War of 
Independence, after which, in 1794, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Polish army, where, after defeat- 
ing the Russians at Raclawice, and 
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defending Warsaw against an overpower- 
ing Russo-Prussian force, he was at 
iength defeated and taken prisoner at 
Maciejowice, 1794. Died in exile at 
Soleure, Switzerland, 1817. 


Koss’uth, Louis, an eminent Hunga- 
rian: statesman and orator, was born 
1802, and died 1894. He was the prin- 
cipal promoter of the unsuccessful re- 
volt against Austria, 1848. 


Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand 
von (kdt'sa-boo), a German dramatist, 
was born at Weimar, 1761. He early 
entered the field of journalism and 
literature, and produced among other 
plays that of The Stranger, so well and 
lugubriously known to the modern stage. 
In 1817 he served as a Russian spy in 
his native country, and rendered him- 
self odious to his compatriots, so much 
so that he met with his death by as- 
sassination at the hands of a German 
student at Mannheim, 1819. 


Krupp, Alfred, a metal and steel 
founder, was born at Essen, where 
through his father he became the pro- 
prietor of a small foundry which grew in 
his hands into such dimensions as to sur- 
pass every other establishment of the 
kindinthe world. ‘The Bessemer process 
was early introduced into England in the 
manufacture of steel, which K. was the 
first to employ in the manufacture of 
guns. The works cover an immense area, 
and employ 20,000 people, and supply 
artillery to every government of Europe. 
Born 1810, died 1887. 


Kublai Khan (koo-bléé-ktin’), a great 
Mongol emperor of the 13th century, 
built up an empire which included 
all the continent of Asia (except India, 
Arabia and Asia Minor) and Russia, 
the most extensive that ever existed. 
K. was an enlightened prince, adopted 
Chinese civilization, promoted learning, 
and established Buddhism throughout 
his domains. 


Kutusoff, Michael (koo-too’zdf), a Rus- 
sian military commander, born 1745, 
as general-in-chief of the army gained 
brilliant victories over Ney and Da- 
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voust, and received from the Emperor 
the surname of Smolenskoi. Died 1813. 


Lactantius, Lucius Ceelius Firmianus 
(ldk-tdn'shiis), a Father of the Church, 
was born in Africa about 290 A. D. He 
became a teacher of rhetoric at Nicome- 
dia. L. is reputed the most elequent and 
scholarly of the Latin Fathers, and 
received from St. Jerome the appella- 
tion of the “Christian Cicero.”’ His 
chief work is a defense of Christianity, 
entitled Institutiones Divine. Died about 
oa: 

Lad’islaus. The name of several kings - 
of Hungary and Poland, the most 
noted of whom was L. V. (Jagellon), 
who was born 1400; became King of 
Poland 1434, and was elected King of 
Hungary, 1440. He defeated the Turks 
in several battles, but fell at Varna, 1444. 


La Fayette, Marie Jean Paul Roch 
Yves Guilbert Motier, Marquis DE (lah 
ja-tt’), an eminent French general and 
statesman, was born in Auvergne, 1757. 
A member of one of the proudest fami- 
lies of the old French nobility, he, des- 
pite his aristocratic birth and associa- 
tions, early imbibed opinions favorable 
to civil and religious liberty. He came 
to America in 1777, and took an active 
and self-sacrificing part in the War of 
Independence; was honorably distin- 
guished at the battle of Brandywine; 
sailed for France and brought over 
auxiliaries; commanded Washington’s 
vanguard in 1782; returned to Paris, 
and was made commander-in-chief of 
the National Guard in 1789; would have 
achieved the Revolution with the min- 
imum of violence and set up a republic 
on the model of the Washington one; 
was obliged to escape from France 
during the Reign of Terror; was im- 
prisoned five years at Olmittz, but 
was liberated when Napoleon appeared 
on the scene. As a consistent republi- 


- can La F. showed no favor to Napo- 


leon. He took part in the Revolution 
of 1830, became again commander-in- 
chief of the National Guard and a 
supporter of Louis Philippe, the citizen 
king. He is characterized by Carlyle 
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as ‘‘a constitutional pedant; clear, thin, 
inflexible, as water turned to thin ice.”’ 
Died 1834. 


Lafitte, Jean (/ah-feet’), an American 


-buccaneer, of French Creole parentage, 
-was born in Louisiana, 


about 1750. 
In 1813 he became notorious as the 
chief of a piratical squadron whose 
vessels infested the Gulf of Mexico, and 
preyed upon its commerce. He, in 
great part, retrieved the errors of a 
misspent life by patriotically placing 
his services, along with those of his 
followers, at the disposition of the 
United States government in 1814, dur- 
ing the war with England. The date 
of his death is not known. 


Lafontaine, Jean de (Jah-fon-tan’), an 
eminent French poet, was born at 
Chateau Thierry, 1621, and succeeded 
Colbert as a member of the Academy, 
in opposition to Boileau, 1683. His 
Fables are simply unrivaled in their 
kind;—instinct with felicity of phrase, 
graceful adaption, and poignant humor 
—they (as Hallam most truly says) 
place him among the first rank of the 
original writers of Europe during the 
t7th century. His Contes et Nouvelles 
en Vers, full of the finest touches of 
his genius, were eagerly read in his 
time, notwithstanding their somewhat 
licentious turn, the standard of morality 
being then far different from what it 
is now. Died 1695. 


Lagrange, Joseph Louis (Jah-granzh’), 
one of the most illustrious mathemati- 
cians of modern times, born in Turin, 
1736, was of French extraction and the 
grandson of Descartes. He became 
director of the academy of Berlin, 1759; 
settled in Paris, 1787; and was there 
successively professor at the Normal 
and Polytechnic schools. Napoleon made 
him a count, and loaded him with honors. 
His most important discovery is that 
of the calculus of variations. His great- 
est work is the Mécanique Analytique, 
which appeared in 1787. Died 1813. 


Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre An- 
toine de Monet, CHevaLier DE (lah- 
mahrk’), a very distinguished French 
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naturalist, was born in Picardy, 1744. 
In 1778, he published his Flore Franagise, 
which was afterwards made the basis 
of the work of De Candolle.. In 1793, he 
was made professor of the natural his- 
tory of the lower classes of animals in 
the F¥ardin des Plantes, and published 
(1815-22) his greatest work: Histotre 
des Animaux sans Vertébres. He was 
the first to set forth the theory of the 
Variation of Species, which has been 
revived by Darwin. He died, 1829, 
after having been 17 years blind, in 
consequence of smallpox. 


Lamartine, Alphonse de (/am-dr-teen’), 
an illustrious French poet, historian, 
and statesman, was born at Macon, 
1792. His Méditations Poétiques (1820), 
Nouvelles Méditations (1823), Dernier 
Chant de Childe Harold (1825), and 
Harmonies Poétiques and Religieuses 
(1829) elevated him to the first rank 
among modern French poets; while his 
History of the Girondins (1847) largely en- 
hanced the author’s political influence. 
When the Revolution broke out in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, L. became a member of the 
Provisional government and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Though L. was 
nominated for the presidency, but few 
votes were recorded in his favor; and 
the coup d’etat of Dec. 2, 1851, sent him 
back into private life. L. was one of 
the most voluminous and most fascinat- 
ing writers of his time. Died 1869. 


Lamb, Charles (/am), an eminent Eng- 
lish essayist and humorist, was born 
1775. His Essays of Elia (1830) are 
unrivaled for their combination of critical 
taste with an airily grotesque humor. 
They have passed through many editions 
and rank high among English classics. 
Died 1834. 


Landseer, Sir Edwin (ldnd’seer), an 
eminent English animal painter, was 
born in London, 1802. Among his 
chief productions are the famous Bolton 
Abbey in the Olden Time; The Return 
from Deer-Stalking; and the Stag at 
Bay, a picture painted for the Marquis 
of Breadalbane for the sum of $25,000, 
Died 1873. 
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Lane, Edward William, an eminent Ar- 
abic scholar, was born at Hereford, r8or. 
He set out for Egypt in 1825; studied 
the language and manners, and returned 
in 1828; published in 1836 an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Mod- 
ern Egyptians, translated in 1840 The 
Arabian Nights, and spent seven years 
in Egypt preparing an Arabic Lexicon 
which he had all but finished when he 
died. It was completed and edited by 
S. Lane-Poole. Died 1876. 


Lanfranc (lahn’frangk), an English 
prelate, was born at Pavia, 1oo5. In 
t1o7o he was selected by William the 
Conqueror to fill the archiepiscopal see 
of Canterbury. L. died 1089, leaving 
behind him a great reputation for learn- 
ing and statesmanship. 


Lannes, Jean (/ain), a marshal of 
France, was born in the department 
Gers, 1769. From the humble position 
of a private soldier he fought his way 
up to a fame and distinction which 
attained its culmination in 1804, when 
Napoleon I. conferred upon him the 
marshal’s baton and created him Duke 
of Montebello. His imperial master 
styled him the ‘‘ Roland” of the French 
army. Fell on the field of Aspern, 1809. 


Lao-Tse (lah’o-tsooh’), a Chinese phi- 
losopher, who is said to have flourished 
about 565 B. C. He founded a religious 
sect, still existing, the doctrines of 
which bear considerable affinity to those 
of Buddhism. 


Laplace, Pierre Simon (/al-plahs’), an 
illustrious French astronomer and mathe- 
matician, was born in Calvados, 1749. 
In 1768, through the influence of D’ 
Alembert, he became professor of mathe- 
matics in the military school, and in 
1785 a titular member of the Academy 
of Sciences. In 1796 his Exposition of 
the System of the Universe attracted 
general attention, and opened to him 
the doors of the French Academy. In 
1817 he became president of that body, 
and was created a marquis. The grand- 
est monument of his genius—the Traité 
de la Mécanique Celeste—has placed him 
as a scientist among the greatest names 
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Died 


either of ancient or modern times. 
1827. 


Larochefoucauld, Francois, Duc DE 
(lah-résh-foo-ko’), an eminent French 
writer on moral and social philosophy, 
was born 1613. He participated in the 
intrigues carried on by the court party 
against Cardinal Richelieu, and, later, 
became a chief of the Frondeurs. His 
famous work Réflexions, ou Sentences 
et Maximes morales (1665) largely con- 
tributed towards the formation of a 
national taste, and has placed him among 
the foremost of French classics. Died 
1680. 


La Salle, Robert Cavelier Sieur de (/ah- 
sal’), a French explorer, was born at 
Rouen, 1640. He set out from Canada 
and explored the North American conti- 
nent along the course of the Mississippi 
as far as the Gulf of Mexico, planting the 
French flag at what he thought was 
the mouth of the river. He was 
assassinated by one of his retinue in 
the end, 1687. ; 


Lassalle’, Ferdinand, founder of So- 
cialism in Germany, was born at Breslau, 
1825, of Jewish parents. He attended 
the universities of Breslau and Berlin; 
became a disciple of Hegel; took part 
in the Revolution of 1848, and was sent 
to prison for six months. In 1861 
his System of Acquired Rights started 
an agitation of labor against capital, 
and he was again thrown into prison; 


.and on his release founded an associa- 


tion to secure universal suffrage and 
other reforms. . Returning to Switzer- 
land he conceived a passionate affection 
for a lady bethrothed to a noble whom 
she was compelled to marry, and whom 
he challenged, but by whom he was 
mortally wounded in a duel, 1864. 


Latimer, Hugh (/di’e-miir), an Eng- 
lish divine and early reformer, born in 
Leicestershire, 1472, became bishop of 
Worcester in 1535. After suffering an 
imprisonment for eight years in the 
Tower of London, on account of the 
passage of the “‘act of six articles,’ he 
finally perished at the stake, along with 
Bishop Ridley, 1555, in the reign of Mary. 
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Latour d’Auvergne, Corret de (/al- 
iar), a French grenadier, born in Britt- 
any, 1743, was celebrated for his intre- 
pidity and his self-sacrificing patriotism. 
L. distinguished himself in the wars of 
the Revolution; would accept no pro- 
motion, and declined even the title of 
‘* First Grenadier of the Republic,” which 
Bonaparte wished to confer on him, but 
by which he is known to posterity. 
Died 1800. 


‘Lavater, John Caspar (Jah-vah-tair’), 
a celebrated Swiss divine, was born in 
Zurich, 1741.. He published in 1775-78 
his Physiognomic Fragments for the Pro- 
motion of the Knowledge and Love of 
Mankind. This remarkable work is 
the result of multiplied and curious 
observations generalized into an in- 
genious system, which, once very popu- 
lar, has been in a great measure super- 
seded by the more modern science of 
Phrenology. Died 1r8or. 


Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (/ah-vwaw’- 
ya), an illustrious French natural philos- 
opher, and the founder of the anti- 
phlogistic or modern school of chemistry, 
was born in Paris, 1743. His celebrity 
chiefly rests on his great theory of the 
decomposition of water, which he dem- 
onstrated in 1783; and on the inven- 
tion of a new chemical nomenclature 
which is still retained. Ee perished 
under the guillotine during the Reign 
of Terror, 1794. 


Law, John, a financier and speculator, 
son of a goldsmith and banker, born 
at Edinburgh, 1671, was early noted 
for his calculating power. Visiting Lon- 
don in 1691 he got into debt, sold his 
estate, killed a man in a duel, and es- 
caped to Amsterdam, where he studied 
finance; went to Scotland with financial 
proposals for the government in 1700, 
but they were refused, and he spent 
some years on the continent as a gam- 
bling adventurer. In 1716 he and his 
brother William started a private bank 
in Paris, the success of which induced 
the Regent Orleans, in 1718, to institute 
the ‘“‘Royal Bank of France,” with L. 
as director. The next year he floated 
the ‘Mississippi Scheme” for the settle- 
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ment of Louisiana, but after a show of 
success the scheme proved a bubble, 
and L. had to fly to Brussels, his property 
being confiscated. He died at Venice, 
poor, but scheming to the end (1729). 


Lawrence, James (/ér’riins), a gallant 
American naval officer, was born at 
Burlington, N. J., ‘1781. He signalized 
himself during the war with England, 
1812-13, by capturing the British vessel 
‘‘Peacock,”’ in the latter year; and on 
June 1st by challenging, while in com- 
mand of the ‘‘Chesapeake,”’ the British 
frigate ‘“‘Shannon’’ to a naval duel, 
fought off Boston harbor. After a san- 
guinary action of two hours, Captain L. 
fell mortally wounded, and was carried, 
along with his ship, into Halifax harbor 
by the victors. His adversary, Captain 
Broke, lost a leg in the fight. 


Lawrence, Sir Thomas, an eminent 
English portrait painter, born in Bristol, 
1769, succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
1792, as first painter to King George 
III. In 1820 he became president of 
the Royal Academy. He limned nearly 
all the monarchs and notabilities of 
Europe. His pictures are distinguished 
by fidelity of touch, and by a peculiar 
softness and grace of finish. Died 1830. 


Layard, Sir Austen Henry, English 
traveler, diplomatist and noted linguist, 
born at Paris, 1817, spent his boyhood 
in Italy, and studied law in London. 
Between 1845 and 1847 he conducted 
excavations at the ruins of Nineveh, 
securing for the British Museum its 
famous specimens of Assyrian art, and 
on his return published works on Nine- 
veh and its Remains and Monuments of 
Nineveh. He received the freedom of 
London, Oxford gave him D.C.L., and. 
Aberdeen University chose him for Lord 
Rector. Entering Parliament in 1852, 
he sat for Aylesbury and for Southwark, 
and was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs 1861-66. In 1869 he was sent 
as ambassador to Madrid, and from 
1877 till 1880 represented England at 
Constantinople, where his philo-Turkish 
sympathies provoked much comment. 
Died 1894. 
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Lee (/@). The patronymic of a family 
illustrious in the annals of American 
history, and of which the following have 
been the most notable members: 

RicHarD Henry L., born in West- 
‘moreland county, Va., 1732, after a 
successful practice of the law, became 
a member of the House of Burgesses, 
and an associate of Patrick Henry, in the 
latter’s opposition to the Stamp Acts, 
1764-5. In 1774, while a member of 
the first American Congress, held in 
Philadelphia, he became one of the 
foremost champions of American rights, 
and as chairman of the national Com- 
mittee of Defence, drew up the com- 
mission of General Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief. Two years later he 
moved in Congress the resolution that 
the ‘‘United Colonies shall be free and 
independent States, and absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown.” 
In 1784, he became president of Congress 
and on the establishment of the Federal 
Constitution, sat as Senator for his 
native state. Died 1794. 

Henry L., a cousin of the foregoing, 
born 1756, commanded the famous 
Virginian Light Horse during the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, and rendered eminent 
services to the cause of Independence. 
After the triumph of the latter, he be- 
came governor of Virginia, in 1792, and 
seven years later took his seat in Con- 
gress. Died 1818. 

Rogpert Epmunp L., commander-in- 
chief of the Confederate forces in the 
field during the American Civil War, and 
son of Gen. H. L., was born in 1808. 
He graduated from West Point in 1829, 
and in 1846 received the chief com- 
mand of the American engineer corps 
engaged in the war against Mexico. 
Throughout the campaign that followed, 
L. distinguished himself so highly that 
he gained promotion to the rank of 
colonel, and was on several occasions 
highy commended in General Taylor’s 
despatches. From 1852 till 1855, he 
filled the position of Superintendent 
of West Point Academy—a post he 
resigned on his being appointed lieuten- 
ent-colonel of cavalry. In 1861, on the 
breaking out of the so-called War of 
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Secession, Colonel L. resigned his com- 
mission in the National service, and 
placed his sword at the command of 
his native state. So high was his repu- 
tation that he was at once appointed 
to the chief command of the Virginian 
levies, with the rank of general in the 
Confederate Army. His career thence- 
forward epitomized the successes and 
reverse§ of the sanguinary struggle that 
ensued. In May, 1862, he succeeded 
Gen. J. E. Johnston in the command-in- 
chief of the army, and conducted the 
memorable campaigns which, during a 
period of four years, and, in fact, till 
the close of the war, resulted in the 
repulse of Generals McClellan, Pope, 
Hooker, and Burnside. In 1865, he 
was appointed generalissimo, and, after 
displaying throughout his arduous com- 
mand both consummate ability as a 
general, and most estimable qualities 
as a man, he was at length compelled 
to succumb to his most redoubted ad- 
versary, General Grant, April 9, 1865, 
on which day, at Appomattox Court 
House, he surrendered himself and what 
was left of his army prisoners of war. 
After frankly accepting the inexorable 
logic of events, his career thenceforward 
was one -preéminently in accordance 
with his superior qualities both of mind 
and heart. Died Oct. 12, 1870. 


Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Baron 
von (/ib’nits), a celebrated German phi- 
losopher, was born at Leipzig, 1646, and 
a graduate of Altdorf. He early became 
a devotee to science, discovered the 
Differential Calculus in about 1675; was 
the chief organizer of the Academy of 
Berlin, of which he was the first presi- 
dent; entered the service of the Duke of 
Brunswick and followed that prince, 
in 1676, as privy-councilor and librarian, 
to Hanover, where he died 1716, leaving 
behind him, among a multifarious mass 
of works, several which have since 
exercised a powerful influence over the 
realm of philosophical thought. In fact, 
L. became the founder of a new school 
of philosophy—one which has sought 
to establish a bond of affinitv between 
metaphysics and theology, The most 
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important peculiarities of L.’s system 
may be reduced to four: his doctrine as 
to the Origin of Ideas, his Theory of 
Monads, the Pre-established Harmony, 
and the Theory of Optimism. 


Leicester, Robert Dudley, Eart or (/és’- 
tir), an English noble, was born 1531. 
He figures in history as one of the most 
prominent and powerful personages of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom in the same year in which he died, 
1588. 


Lely, Sir Peter (/é’le), an English 
portrait painter, born in Westphalia, 
1613 settled in England, where he be- 
came court painter to Charles II., to 
leave behind him on imperishable canvas 
representations of the famous beauties 
of that monarch’s voluptuous court. 
Died 1680. 


L’Enclos, Ninon de (/éng’klo), a French 
lady, born in Paris, 1615, was esteemed 
the ‘‘ Lais”’ or ‘‘ Aspasia”’ of her day. She 
lived on terms of close intimacy with 
some of the most eminent men and 
women of the time, and retained her 
extraordinary personalcharmsand graces 
to an advanced age. Died 1705. 


Leo. The name of four Byzantine 
emperors, of whom the most noted was 
L. Ill. (rue Isaurtan), who rose from 
humble birth to high military rank, 
and succeeded Anastasius II., 717. He 
defeated the Saracens before Constanti- 
nople and died 741. His reign was 
made remarkable by the Iconoclastic 
schism.—Also the name of 13 popes, of 
whom those deserving special mention 
are L. I. (tHE Great), who succeeded 
Sixtus III., 440. During his pontificate 


Rome was sacked by the Vandals, 455, 


under Genseric. He condemned the 
Eutychian heresy, and died 461.—L. 
X. (Giovanni DE Mepicr), born 1475, 
succeeded Julius II., 1513,and died 1521. 
He was a munificent patron of learning 
and the arts, and shrewd and successful 
as a statesman, but the church was 
scandalized by the wholesale traffic 
in indulgences, which finally led to the 
Reformation. 
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Leon’idas was a Spartan king who 
succeeded his brother, Cleomenes I., 492 
B. C. In 480 he with a few soldiers 
defended the Pass of Thermopyle against 
Xerxes and his Persian army, nearly 
a million strong, the Greeks perishing 
to a man after killing five times their 
number. 


Le’opold. The name of several Euro- 
pean sovereigns, of whomthe most distin- 
guished are: L. I. (THE Great), of Ger- 
many, was born 1640, and died 1705. 
During his reign successful wars were 
waged against the Turks, French and 
Hungarian rebels—L. I. of Belgium, 
a son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld, was born 1790, and died 1865. He 


’ refused the crown of Greece, 1830, and 


was elected king of the Belgians after 
the separation of Belgium and Holland, 
1831.—L. III. of Austria was born 1350, 
and killed in the battle of Sempach by 
the Swiss, 1386. 


Lepidus, Marcus Amilius (lép’e-diis), 
“the Great Triumvir,’ and the descend- 
ant of an illustrious family of Rome, 
became an adherent of Cesar during 
the contest of the latter with Pompey, 
and in 46 B.C. his colleague in the consul- 
ship. In 43 he combined with Antony 
and Octavius to form the celebrated 
triumvirate, and received for his share 
of the supreme power, the provinces of 
Spain and Narbonnese Gaul. In the 
following year, deprived by his colleagues 
of his provinces, he accepted a command 
in Africa; and, ultimately, failing in an 
attempt to regain his lost power, he 
died in banishment, 13 B. C. 


Lesage, Alain Rene (la-sahzh’), a dis- 
tinguished French romancist, was born 
in Brittany, 1668. In 1707 appeared 
Le Diable Boiteux (known among Eng- 
lish readers as Asmodeus, or the Devil on 
Two Sticks); and, in 1717, the famous 
novel entitled Gil Blas de Santillane— 
a work written much after the style 
of ‘‘Don Quixote,’ and one that alone 
sufficed to perpetuate his name. The 
Adventures of Guzman d’ Alfarahce (1732) 
is another notable production from his 
pen. Died 174: 
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Lesseps, Ferdinand de (la-sép’), a 
French diplomatist and engineer, was 
born at Versailles, 1805. He filled 
with great distinction various consular 
offices in the service of his country; but 
the most eminent of the acts with which 
his name has become identified is the 
conception and completion of the ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez, opened 
in November, 1869. He projected a 
similar scheme for a canal at Panama, 
but it ended in failure, disgrace and ruin 
to the projectors as well as others. 
Died 1894. 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (/¢s’sing), a 
distinguished German critic and author, 
was bornin Upper Lusatia, 1729. Aban- 
doning the study of theology to which 
he had intended to devote himself, L. 
early turned his attention to the drama 
and general literature, and, in 1766, 
produced his Laocoon, or the Limits 
of Poetry and Painting —esteemed a 
masterpiece of German criticism; in 
Dramaturgie (1768), he espoused the 
side of the English drama as opposed 
to the French; in 1772 appeared his 
noble tragedy of Emilia Galotti; and, 
in 1767, the best of German comedies 
—Minna von Barnhelm. In 1760 he 
became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences; and, in 1781, died at Bruns- 
wick of mental overwork. 


Lesueur, Eustache (/a-soo-iir’),a French 
historical painter, was bornin Paris, 1617. 
His grace of touch and breadth of com- 
position are chiefly conspicuous in a 
series of 22 noble pictures in the Louvre, 
representing The Lije and Death of St. 
Bruno. Died 1655. 


Le’ver, Charles James, an Irish novel- 
ist, born in Dublin, 1809, and one of the 
most popular of authors, has produced 
quite a legion of well-known standard 
novels of military and social and politi- 
cal life. In 1867 he was appointed 
British Consul at Trieste. Died 1872. 


Leverrier, Urban Jean Joseph (la- 
vatr’re-at), a French astronomer, was 
born at St. L6, 1811. After serving 
some time as a tutor in the Ecole Poly- 
technique, he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1846, and after 
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his great discovery of the new planet 
known as Neptune, was made professor 
of astronomy in the Faculty of Sciences 
in Paris. In 1852 he became a senator, 
and in the following year succeeded 
Arago as astronomer in the Bureau of 
Longitudes and director of the Observa- 
tory, from which post he was removed 
in 1870. Besides other works, he has 
published Annales de l’Observatotre de 
Paris (1856). Died 1877. 


Lew’es, George Henry, a versatile man 
of letters, was born in London, 1817, the 
son of an actor. He wrote a Biograph- 
ical History of Philosophy from the 
Positivist standpoint, published origi- 
nally in 1845, and a Life of Goethe in 1855, 
Seaside Studies, Problems of Life and 
Mind, etc., and edited the Fortnightly 
Review. L. did much to popularize 
both science and philosophy. Though 
a married man with children, he formed 
a connection with George Eliot, and 
died in her house, 1878. 


Ley’den, Lucas van, an eminent early 
Dutch painter and engraver, was born 
in Leyden, 1494. He succeeded in every 
branch of painting, and, like Ditrer, 
engraved his own pictures. His works 
are highly valued, and some of them very 
rare; but he spent his means in high 
living and died young (1533), only 39. 


L’hopital, Michel de (/d-je-tahl’), a 
distinguished French legist and states- 
man, was born in Auvergne, 1505. In 
1560 he entered upon the high office of 
Chancellor of France, distinguished him- 
self by his integrity, and strove, but 
ineffectually, to avert the war of per- 
secution later carried on against the 
Huguenots. A Protestant himself, he 
escaped the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and died in 1573. 


Liebig, Justus, BARON von (le’big), a 
distinguished German chemist, was born 
at Darmstadt, 1803. After studying at 
Bonn and Paris, he became, in 1834, 
professor of chemistry in Giessen Uni- 
versity, and there founded the first of 
model German laboratories, and made 
important discoveries in organic chem- 
istry. Among his leading works are 
Organic Chemistry in its Application 
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to Agriculture and Physiology; Animal 
Chemistry; Researches on the Chemistry 
of Food; and a Dictionary of Chemistry. 
In 1852 he was appointed to the chair 
of chemistry in Munich University. Died 
1873. 


Lincoln, Abraham (/ink’tin), the 16th 
President of the United States, was born 
in Hardin county, Ky., 1809. Reared 
in an humble condition of life, he re- 
ceived but little education, and that 
little was due to his own intelligence and 
perseverance. He first took part in 
public affairs by serving as captain in 
the Black Hawk War. In 1832 he un- 
successfully, and, two years later, suc- 
cessfully, ran for the Legislature of his 
state. Reélected in 1838, he became 
the recognized leader of the Whig party, 
and was its candidate for the speaker- 
ship of the House—a position he lost 
by one vote only. In the meantime he 
had become a successful practitioner at 
the bar, establishing himself in business 
at Springfield, Ill. In 1846, he was re- 
turned by his party to Congress, and 
there became a man of mark by his 
unswerving advocacy of the abolition 
of slavery. In 1851 he was selected as 
Republican candidate for the senator- 
ship of Illinois, and ran a close contest 
with Judge Douglas, the successful nom- 
inee of the Democrats. So high, by this 
time, had become L.’s reputation, that 
in 1860 (November 6) he was elected 
President of the United States. His 
tenure of that exalted office involved 
a period of events the most momentous 
in American history. No sooner had he 
been returned to the chair of the chief 
magistracy, than the seceded States of 
the Union carried out into action their 
long-threatened attempt to secede from 
the National Confederation. The long, 
sanguinary and disastrous war which fol- 
lowed severely tested Mr. L.’s integrity 
as a citizen and capability as a ruler. 
But he proved equal to the crisis. For, 
after finding all other means abortive, 
he broke the back of the so-called 
Southern Confederacy by the issuing 
of his ever-memorable decree of Eman- 
cipation of the Negro, Sept. 22, 1862— 
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one of the grandest of recorded human 
acts, and one which marks an epoch in 
the annals of history. The later events 
of his public career are familiar to all— 
how his moral courage, unfaltering 
determination, magnanimity, and ster- 
ling honesty sustained him, and through 
him, his country, to the last. He re- 
stored the National authority, and sac- 
rificed his life in its accomplishment; 
dying of wounds inflicted by the hand 
of an assassin, while witnessing a per- 
formance at Ford’s Theatre, Washing- 
ton, April 15, 1865. 


Lind, Jenny (lind), a distinguished 
vocalist, was born in Stockholm, 1821. 
Her public career as a prima donna of 
exceptional genius and popularity em- 
braced a period of some seven years, 
during which she achieved, both in 
Europe and America, a sustained series 
of triumphs almost without a parallel 
on the lyric stage. After her marriage 
with the pianist Otto Goldschmidt, in 
1851, she practically retired from public 
life, in the enjoyment of a large fortune 
amassed in her professional vocation. 
Died 1882. 


Linnzus (lin-ne'tis) is the Latinized 
name of Cart von LInng, one of the 
greatest systematic botanists and natu- 
ralists the world has ever seen, who was 
born in Sweden, 1707. Early devoting 
himself to the study of natural history, 
he graduated at the University of Upsal, 
1728, and two years later conceived and 
carried out the grand idea of a reform 
in botanical method and nomenclature. 
In 1738 he removed to Stockholm, and 
in 1741 entered upon the professorship 
of botany at Upsal, which chair he filled 
with honor and renown for a period of 
37 years. His principal published works 
are, The System of Nature, or the Three 
Kingdoms of Nature exhibited method:- 
cally in Classes, Orders, Genera, and 
Species (1735); Fundamenta Botanica 
(1736); Philosophia Botanica (1751) ;and 
Species Planiarum (1753). Died 1778. 

Lip’pi, Fra Filippo, an eminent Italian 
painter, was born at Florence, 1412, and 
died 1469, Heranks among the greatest 
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painters before Rafaelle, and counts as 
his masterpieces the Coronation of the 
Virgin, the Death of San Bernardo, etc. 
His natural son, Filippino, born 1460, 
died 1505, was even more renowned as 
an artist. 


Liszt, Franz (list), a distinguished 
Hungarian musician, was born at Raid- 
ing, 1811. After a career of almost un- 
exampled éclat as a performer upon the 
pianoforte, he entered a convent, took 
orders, and received the tonsure in 1865; 
but this did not damp his ardor or 
weaken his power as a musician. He 
spent the greater part of his life at 
Weimar, but he practiced his art far 
and wide, and his last visit to England, 
in 1886, the year on which he died, 
created quite a flutter in musical circles. 


Litt’/leton, Sir Thomas, an English 
jurist of the 15th century, was recorder 
of Coventry in 1450, judge of Common 
Pleas 1466, and knighted in 1475. His 
work on Tenures was the first attempt 
to classify the law of land rights, and 
was the basis of the famous ‘‘Coke 
upon Littleton.” Died 148r. 


Livingston, Edward (/fv’tng-stiin), an 
American jurist and statesman, born 
in Columbia county, N. Y., 1764, after 
acquiring great eminence as an advocate 
in New York city, was sent to Congress 
by the Democratic party in 1794, and 
again in 1796 and 1798. Afterwards 
he served the offices of district attorney 
of the United States and mayor of New 
York, and acted as aid-de-camp to 
General Jackson at the battle of New 
Orleans; and in 1821 revised the penal 
code of Louisiana. After sitting as 
representative in Congress from that 
state, 1823-9, he entered the Senate; 
became, in 1831, Secretary of State, and 
two years later minister-plenipotentiary 
to France. Died 1836. His great work, 
System.of Penal Law, or Criminal Codes 
(1833), in which he opposes the in- 
fliction of the death penalty, has been 
eulogized by European jurists. 


Livingston, David, an African traveler 
and missionary, was born in Blantyre, 
Lanarkshire, 1815. He began life as 
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a mill worker, studied medicine and the- 
ology at Glasgow, and was sent out to 
Africa by the London Missionary Society 
in 1840, landing at Port Natal, and 
addressed himself to missionary work. 
Moving north, he arrived at Lake Ngami 
in 1849, and ascending the Zambesi in 
1853 arrived at Loanda next year; 
later on he explored the course of the 
Zambesi and its tributaries, discovered 
Lake Nyassa, and set himself to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile, but this 
expedition proved too much for him, 
and he died exhausted, 1873. His 
body was embalmed, brought home to 
England, and buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 


Liv’ius, Titus (Livy), an illustrious 
Roman historian, born at Patavium 
(Padua), appears to have settled early 
in Rome and spent the most of his life 
there. His reputation rests on his 
History of Rome from the Foundation of 
the City to the Death of Drusus, consist- 
ing of 142 chapters, but of these only 
30 remain entire and five in fragments, 
bequeathing to posterity his account 
of the early history of the city and of 
the wars with Hannibal (59-17 B. C.). 


Locke, John (Jk), an English philos- 
opher, born in Somerset, 1632, received 
his education at Westminster and Ox- 
ford. After filling a diplomatic and 
other public positions, he became Com- 
missioner of Appeals in 1688, and died 
in 1704. L. was one of the most ac- 
complished and erudite men of his time, 
and, among his multifarious writings, 
one work stands preéminent—his well- 
known Essay on the Human Under- 
standing (1690), which marks an epoch 
in the history of philosophy. 


Long’fellow, Henry Wadsworth, an 
American poet, was born at Portland, 
Me., 1807. After studying on the Conti- 
nent, he became professor of modern lan- 
guages in Harvard University. He wrote 
Hyperion, a romance in prose, and a suc- 
cession of poems as well as lyrics, among 
the former Evangeline, The Golden Leg- 
end, Hiawatha and Miles Standish. Die 
1882. 
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Longi’nus, Dionysius Cassius, a learn- 
ed Greek philosopher, rhetorician and 
critic, and eminent in all three depart- 
ments, being in philosophy a Platonist 
of pure blood, was born 210. His fame 
as a teacher reached the ears of Zenobia, 
the Queen of Palmyra, and being invited 
to her court he became her political 
adviser as well as the educator of her 
children, but on the surrender of the 
place he was beheaded by order of the 
Emperor Aurelian as a traitor. L. 
wrote several works, but the only one 
that survives to some extent is his 
Treatise on the Sublime, translated by 
Boileau. Died 273. 


Long’street, James, an American gen- 
eral who won distinction in the Con- 
federate service, was born in South 
Carolina, 1821. Heserved with galantry 
in the Mexican War, and in 1869 was 
appointed Collector of Customs at New 
Orleans; and in 1880, was sent as Min- 
ister to Turkey. 


Lope de Vega (/o’ pa da va’gah), [FEL1x 
LopE DE VeGA Carpio], an eminent 
Spanish poet and dramatic author, was 
born in Madrid, 1562, and commenced, 
about 1590, his career as a writer for 
the Madrid stage. His success was im- 
mediate, and his reputation grew apace, 
increased doubtless by the astonishing 
fecundity of his pen—not less than 
2,000 original finished dramas owing 
their existence to it. He was the 


“Shakespeare” of his country, and his. 


works excel in a pointed animation of 
dialogue, a surprising variety of charac- 
ter and incident, and, generally, in mas- 
terly power of invention and diction. 
Died 1635. 


Lopez, Francisco Solano (lo’paith), a 
South American general, born 1827, 
succeeded his father, Don Carlos L., as 
Dictator of Paraguay, in 1862. He 
declared war against Brazil in 1864; 
commanded his army in person with 
various success; was defeated in a 
pitched battle fought on the banks 
of the Aquidavan River, March 1, 1870, 
and was slain while flying from the 
field. 
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Louis (/é’e). The baptismal name 
of a number of European sovereigns, of 
whom five were emperors of Germany, 
and 18 kings of France. 

Louis IX. (Sarnt Louts) succeeded 
his father in 1226. He was a pious yet 
politic monarch; suppressed a revolt 
of his seigneurs; and, in fulfilment of 
a vow, led on a crusade to the Holy 
Land the flower of France chivalry— 
an enterprise which ended in disasters, 
L. himself being taken prisoner by the 
Saracens. After regaining his liberty 
he passed several years in Palestine, 
and, upon his return to France, busied 
himself in effecting popular reforms. 
In 1270, while engaged in prosecuting 
another crusade against the Infidels, he 


-died at Tunis, and received canoniza- 


tion in 1297. 

Louis XIV. (styled THE GrEaT, “Le 
Grand’’), eldest son of the preceding, 
was born 1638, succeeded him under the 
regency of his mother, Anne of Austria, 
whose councils were directed by Cardinal 
Mazarin. The minority of the young 
king witnessed the war of the Fronde 
and the termination of the Thirty Years’ 
War on terms favorable to French in- 
terests. Mazarin dying in 1661, L. re- 
solved to govern his kingdom personally, 
upon the principle of his well-known 
saying— L’Etat, c’est moi!’’—choosing 
subordinate ministers who, fortunately, 
did credit to his judgment. Both 
politically and socially, the reign ot 
Louis Quatorze may be looked upon as 
one of exceptionable brilliancy. Him- 
self the most accomplished and imperious 
monarch of his time, he brought to the 
task of government a strong will coupled 
with abilities of no common order. He 
patronized letters, encouraged the arts, 
and looked to the aggrandizement of 
France (and with it his own self-glori- 
fication) as the one grand object of his 
life. Supported by able ministers— 
notably Colbert and Louvois—L, suc- 
ceeded in his design of making the 
French monarchy the chief one of its 
time in Europe. The principal historic 
events of his reign were: the annexation 
of Franche-Comté and Flanders, with 
a view to the acquisition of the Rhine 
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frontier, reforms effected in the admin- 
istration of the laws and the collection 
of the public revenue; a secret treaty 
entered into with Charles II. of England, 
by which France purchased that mon- 
arch’s neutrality in her designs upon 
Germany; the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, 168s5—a rash and impolitic 
measure; the war, 1688, carried on 
against Austria, England, Spain and 
Holland, terminated by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697; and the War of the 
Spanish Succession, brought to an end 
by the Peace of Utrecht, 1713. L. died 
two years later, after an eventful reign 
of over half a century. 

Lovis XVI., born 1754, succeeded 
his grandfather, the preceding monarch, 
in 1774, after having four years pre- 
viously espoused the Archduchess Marie 
Antoinette of Austria. The reign of 
this unfortunate prince may be briefly 
recapitulated: the maladministration of 
the finances by the Comptroller-General 
Calonne; the convocation of the States- 
General, 1789, and the ferment of public 
dissatisfaction it created; the culmina- 
tion of the popular discontent in the 
great revolution of 1789; the Reign of 
Terror that followed; and the capture, 
mock trial, and decapitation, Jan. 21, 
1793, of the virtuous and amiable king, 
who expiated in his own person the 
errors, vices, and crimes of his prede- 
cessors. 


Louis Philippe I. (-fe-leep’), born in 
Paris, 1773, was the eldest son of Louis 
Philippe, Duc d’Orleans, commonly 
known as Philippe Egalité. While still 
young, he was educated in opinions of 
advanced political liberalism, and served 
in the Revolutionary army against the 
Austrians, 1792, under Dumouriez, in 
whose conspiracy he became involved. 
After an exile of many years, during 
which he resided in many countries (the 
United States among others) and under- 
went singular vicissitudes, this prince 
shared in the restoration of his house, 
1814; and, after the fall of the elder 
Bourbon dynasty in 1830, was popularly 
elected to the vacant throne, under the 
title of King of the French, L, cultivated 
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peaceful relations with foreign powers, 
sought to strengthen his throne by gain- 
ing the support of the middle classes, 
and repressed all the extreme parties 
by what became known as the Fuste- 
milieu policy. The extreme democrats 
hated him, and frequent attempts were 
made upon his life. The country pros- 
pered tinder his government, but a de- 
mand for reform in the electoral system 
became loud and general, and this being 
unwisely opposed by the king and his 
minister Guizot, led to the revolution 
of Feb. 22, 1848 when L. P., deserted 
by all, fled with his queen to England, 
where he died, 1850. 


Louvois, Francois Michel Letellier, 
Marouis DE (loo’vwaw), an eminent 
French statesman, born in Paris, 1641, 
became Minister of War in 1666. His 
able management of the department, 
mainly contributing as it did to the 
successes of the French armies in Flan- 
ders, brought him into high favor with 
Louis XIV., who nominated him Prime 
Minister in succession to his rival Col- 
bert. 
manifested both intolerance and im- 
policy. He prevailed on the king to 
revoke the Edict of Nantes, 1685, and 
also counseled that dreadful ravage of 
the Palatinate by fire and sword, which 
still rests as a blot upon the character 
of his master. Died 1691. 


Lover, Samuel (/iiv’r), an Irish poet 
and novelist, was born in Dublin, 1797, 
and died 1868. He has written some 
exquisite ballads—as, for instance, the 
Angel’s Whisper—and_ contributed to 
English fiction Legends and Stortes of 
Ireland; Handy Andy; Rory O’More, and 
other well-known works. 

Lowell, James Russell (Jo’e/), an em- 
inent American poet and literateur, was 
born in Boston, 1819. After graduating 
at Harvard in 1838, and being admitted 
to the bar in 1841, he abandoned the 
legal profession for that of literature 
—a renunciation for which the Eng- 
lish-reading world has becomehis debtor. 
In 1855 he succeeded Professor Long- 
fellow in the chair of modern languages 
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In his new position, however, he © 
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and belles-lettres at Harvard; and in 
1857 became editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Several editions of his works 
have been published in the United States 
and England, and: his witty, satrical 
“brouchure, the well-known Brgelow 
Papers, is one of the best examples of the 
“humurous” in English literature. In 
1877 he was appointed Minister to Spain, 
andin 1880 transferredto London. Died 
Aug. 12, 1891. 


Loyola, St. Ignatius de (/ot-o’lah), [Don 
In1ico Lopez pE RecaLpe], founder of 
the religious Order of Jesus, was born 
in Biscay, Spain, 1491. Serving as a 
distinguished soldier during his early 
manhood, he received a wound at the 
siege of Pampluna, 1520, which maimed 
him for life. He then entered the 
Church, became a popular preacher, 
and in 1523 performed < pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. After his return he studied 
philosophy at Alcala, Salamanca, and 
Paris, and, in the latter city, he, in 
conjunction with a Francis Xavier and 
James Laniez, established in, 1534, a 
society the objects of which were the 
advancement and reform of the Catholic 
Church, the conversion of the heathen 
and the better dissemination of educa- 
tion among youth. This society, which 
Paul III. formerly countenanced in 1540, 
became the afterwards intellectual and 
powerful order of the Jesuits. L. died 
in 1566, and received canonization in 
1622. 


Lucan, Marcus Annzus Lucanus (/o0’- 
kan), an eminent Roman poet, born in 
Spain, 38 A. D., was educated at Rome. 
He was a nephew of Seneca, and at- 
tracted so much reputation by his early 
poems, that the Emperor Nero himself 
competed with him in a literary contest, 
and was worsted. Having by this means 
lost that monarch’s favor, L., in con- 
junction with others, entered into a 
conspiracy against his life. The plot 
having been discovered, L. suffered 
death in 65 A. D. His reputation rests 
mainly upon the Pharsalia, a powerful 
epic descriptive of the war between 
Cesar and Pompey. 
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Lucian, L. Lucianus (loo’she-din), a 
Greek author, was born at Samosata 
about 120 A.D. After teaching rhetoric 
in Gaul for many years, he settled in 
Athens, in which city he died. His 
works, eminent for broad, satirical hu- 
mor, are mostly in the form of dialogues, 
pregnant with ridicule of philosophy 
and pagan mythology, and sometimes 
erring on the score of delicacy. 


Lucretia (loo-kre’she-ah), a Roman 
lady, wife of Collatinus, and eminent 
for her beauty and virtues, slew herself, 
507 B. C., after suffering base outrage 
from Sextus Tarquinius, King of Rome. 
The latter’s crime, so says the legend, 
caused his dethronement, and the sub- 
stitution of a republic under Junius 
Brutus. 


Lucretius, Titus Lucretius Carus (loo- 
kre’shus), a great Latin poet, contem- 
porary with Cicero, was born in Italy, 
95 B.C. The events of his life, and the 
time and manner of his death, are in- 
volved in obscurity. His fame rests on 
his sublime philosophical didactic poem 
(in six books) De Rerum Natura, which, 
regarded merely as a literary composi- 
tion, stands unrivaled among didactic 
poems. 


Luke, St. (Jook), one of the four 
Evangelists, was the associate of St. 
Paul in his mission of evangelizing the 
Gentiles. The time and place of his 
nativity are not known with any ap- 
proach to authenticity, though it would 
appear from the style and substance of 
his writings that he must have received 
a liberal scholarship. Besides the Gospel 
called after him, he was author of 
The Acts of the Apostles, written, like 
the former, in Greek. 


Luther, Martin (loo’thir), one of the 
greatest of Church reformers, was born 
at Eisleben, Germany, 1483. After study- 
ing at the University of Erfurt, he be- 
came a monk of the Augustine order in 
that city, and in-1507 was made profes- 
sor of philosophy at Wittenberg. After 
a visit to Rome, in pursuance of a vow 
he had made, his ideas regarding the 
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tenets and practices of the Roman 
Church underwent a gradual change. 
In 1512 he began openly to declare his 
heterodox views upon scriptural the- 
ology, and five years later, openly op- 
posed the sale of indulgences authorized 
by Pope Leo X. These views, embodied 
in his celebrated ‘‘ninety-five proposi- 
tions,’’ at once plunged him into bitter 
controversy and exposed him to as bitter 
persecution. He soon found friends, 
however, among some of the most pow- 
erful of the German princes. Summoned 
by the Pope to defend his opinions, 
through the intervention of the Elector 
of Saxony, it was arranged that a hear- 
ing should be given to L. at Augsburg, 
before the papal legate. That interview 
was held, and it decided nothing. L. 
then continued his public discussions, 
and also gave vent to his polemic 

innovations in writings—one of which, 
the De Captivitate Babylonica Ecclesia, 
created so great a sensation that a papal 
bull was issued, condemning to a public 
auto-da-jé it and others of his produc- 
tions. L., however, finding that the 
crisis had come, proceeded to the walls 
of Wittenberg, attended by a number 
of his friends and disciples, there burned 
the Pope’s bull, and by that act dis- 
severed forever his remaining ties with 
the Church of Rome. After this L. 
became the spokesman of a propaganda 
whose labors never rested till the spirit 
of the Protestant religion had taken 
deep and lasting root throughout North- 
ern Germany, and thence extended 
among her Scandinavian neighbors. 
Cited to appear before the Diet of Worms, 
1521, L. appeared there, attended by 
a retinue of the Protestant princes and 
nobles of Germany, and after ably plead- 
ing his cause—that of religious liberty 
—hbefore the Emperor Charles V. in 
person, he was seized, on his returning 
home, at the instigation of his friend, 
the Elector of Saxony, and carried to 
the castle of Wartburg, where he re- 
mained for a period of to months. Re- 
turning then to Wittenberg, he doffed 
his monastic character, married, pub- 
lished his translation of the New Testa- 
ment in 1522, and his German version of 
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the Old Testament in 1534. The closing 
years of the life of L. were passed in 
comparative tranquility. Died 1§46. 


Luxembourg, Francois Henri de Mort- 
morenci, Duc DE (look-sén-boor’), a dis- - 
tinguished French military commander, 
born in Paris, 1628, was a cousin of the 
great Prince de Condé, under whom he 
served while in command of the Spanish 
Army. In 1672-3, his conduct of the 
war in the Low Countries raised his 
military reputation to the highest de- 
gree. In 1675 he was created Marshal 
of France, and in 1677 gained more 
victories in Flanders. After passing a 
14-months’ imprisonment in the Bastile, 
whither he had been sent through the 
machinations of Louvois, Louis XIV. 
in 1690 gave him the chief command of 
the army sent into the field to act against 
the coalesced forces of Austria, Holland, 
and Spain, and defeated them at Fleurus 
in the same year. Next year he gained 
the victory of Steenkirk over William III. 
of England, and that of Landen over the 
same antogonist in 1693. Died 1695. 


Lycurgus (li-kiir’giis), a celebrated 
Spartan legislator, according to Aristotle, 
lived about 850 B. C., but no record of 
his death has been found. He refused 
the crown, traveled extensively, and on 
returning to Sparta framed his famous 
code of laws. 


Lyell, Sir Charles (/2’¢/), a distinguished 
geologist, was born in County Forfar, 
Scotland, 1797. Among his works, which 
have much contributed to the advance- 
ment of geological science, are the well- 
known Elements of Geology (5th ed. 
1837); Treatises on the Geology of the - 
United States and Canada; and The 
Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man, with Remarks on Theories of the 
Origin of Species by Variation (1863). 
Died 1875. 


Lysander (/i-sdin’diir), a Spartan states- 
man and general, while commanding 
the Lacedemonian fleet, 4o7 B. C., 
gained the battle of Notium over the 
Athenians, and two years later the de- 
cisive victory of Agospotami over the 
same enemy. In 404 he subjugated 
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Athens, and founded the oligarchy known 
as the rule of the Thirty Tyrants. While 
perfecting plans for establishing a re- 
public in his native country, he fell in 


- battle against the Thebans, 395 B. C. 


Lysimachus (li-sim’a-ktis), a Mace- 
donian general, born 355 B. C., became 
King of Thrace on the division of the 
empire of’ Alexander the Great, and 
acquired the north-west provinces of 
Asia Minor after defeating Antigonus 
at Ipsus, 301 B. C. In 286 he annexed 
Macedon to his realms, and fell in a 
battle fought against Seleucus, 281 B. C. 


Lysippus (li-sip’piis), a famous Greek 
sculptor, born at Sicyon, 330 Bees 
so excelled in statuary that Alexander 
the Great decreed that no other than 
he should make his effigy. 


Lytton, Edward George Earle Lytton 
Bulwer-Lytton, Lorp (/it’tn), an eminent 
English novelist, was born in Norfolk, 
of an ancient family, in 1805. In 1826 
he graduated at Cambridge, and pub- 
lished, in 1827, his first novel, Falkland. 
In the year following Pelham appeared 
—a work which placed him at once in 
the first rank of contemporary writers 
of fiction. Thenceforward his literary 
career was one of meteoric brilliancy; 
novel after novel, drama after drama, 
flowed from his pen almost without 
intermission. For a quarter of a century 
he reigned the great master of English 
fiction—the successor to Scott, the pred- 
ecessor of Dickens. In 1866 he was 
created a peer of the realm. Among 
his principal novels are: The Disowned; 
Devereux; Paul Clifford; Eugene Aram; 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine; The Last 
Days of Pompeti; Rienzi, The Last of 
the Roman Tribunes; Ernest Maltravers, 
and its sequel, Alice, or the Mysteries; 
Night and Morning; Zanom; The Last 
of the Barons; Lucretia, or the Children 
of the Night; Harold, the Last of the 
Saxon Kings; The Caxtons; My Novel; 
What will He do with I?, and A Strange 
Story. He is also author of the success- 
ful and favorite plays The Lady of Lyons, 
Richelieu, and Money, and of the poems, 
The New Timon, and King Arthur. 
Died 1873. 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lorp 
(mdk-au'la), an illustrious English litera- 
teur, was born in County Leicester, 1800. 
In 1830 he entered the lower house of 
Parliament, and there distinguished him- 
self as an able and eloquent debater. 
In 1834 he became a member of the 
supreme council of India; and drew up 
the code of laws which has since been 
made the basis of Anglo-Indian juris- 
prudence. In 1857 he was raised to the 
peerage. The fame of Lord M. mainly 
rests upon his consummate ability as 
historian and essayist. His great per- 
formance, A History of England, from 
the Accession of Fames the Second to the 
Death of William III. (1848-1855), is a 
work of preéminent excellence—graphic, 
perhaps, beyond any other history 
extant—but here and there too much 
tinged with partiality and undue dis- 
tortion of individual character. As a 
poet, we owe to Lord M. those magnif- 
icent martial ballads, the Lays of An- 
cient Rome, with which few parallels, if 
any, can be found inthe English lan- 
guage. Died 1859. 


Macbeth (mdkbéth’). A Scottish thane 
who usurped the crown after assassinat- 
ing the reigning king Duncan, 1049, 
and was killed in battle by the hand of 
Macduff, 1057. Heis the hero of Shake- 
speare’s well-known tragedy. 


Maccabees (mdk’kah-beez). Maccabeus 
was a surname of Judas the son of 
Mattathias, probably derived from He- 
brew makkdbi, a hammer. Hence the 
line of Maccabean princes; who, after 
freeing their country from the Syrian 
tyranny, governed it for about 126 years. 
They were also called the Asmoneans, 
perhaps from a Hebrew word signifying 
fat, 7. e., nobles or-princes. Mattathias 
commenced his patriotic course, 167 
B. C. His sons Judas, Jonathan, and 
Simon, carried out their father’s pur- 
pose. Simon transmitted his power and 
the pontifical dignity to his son Hyrca- 
nus, whose son and successor, Aristobu- 
lus, assumed the title of king. His 
brother, Alexander Janneus, succeeded; 
after whose death a civil war was waged 
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between his sons Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus; the last-named of whom was de- 
feated by Pompey, and with Antigonus, 
his son, the dynasty ended. The last 
two members of the family were Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, grandchildren 
of Aristobulus II.; and with the death 
of Mariamne the Maccabean race may 
be said to be extinguished. 


Macchiavelli, Niccolo (mdk-ke-ah- 
vail'le), or MACHIAVEL, an Italian states- 
man, was born in Florence, 1469. From 
1499 till1513 he served as secretary to the 
republic, and in 1510 negotiated a treaty 
of alliance with Louis XII. of France. 
In 1512, the elevation of the Medici to 
power caused M.’s banishment from 
Florence. In 1520, however, he again 
entered the field of diplomacy and state- 
craft as an ambassador of Leo X. to 
various European potentates and powers. 
Died in Florence, 1527. 


MacClellan, George Brinton, an Ameri- 
can general, was born in Pennsylvania, 
1826. He was made commander-in-chief 
of the Federal Army, June 21, 1861, and 
relieved Nov. 5, 1862. In 1864 he was 
the unsuccessful candidate of the Demo- 
crats for the presidency, but was elected 
Governor of New Jersey, 1877. Died 
1882. 


Macdonald, Etienne Jacques Joseph, 
Duc DE TARENTUM (mdk-don’ ald), a mar- 
shal of France, was born at Sancerre, 
176s, of Scottish parentage. He shared 
with distinction in the chief campaigns 
of Napoleon, and greatly contributed to 
the victories of Litzen and Bautzen 
(1813). Died 1840. 


MacDowell, Irwin (mék-dow’el), an 
American general, born in Ohio, 1818, 
after graduating at West Point in 1838, 
served in the Mexican War, and in May, 
1861, received a major-general’s com- 
mission. He commanded the National 
forces in the battle of Bull Run, 1861; 
the department of the Rappahannock, 
April, 1862; that of the Pacific, 1863; 
and of the Fourth Military District in 
December, 1867. 


McKin’ley, William, an American sol- 
dier and legislator, and the 24th Presi- 
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dent of the United States, was born at 
Niles, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1843. He entered 
the army as a private in 1861, served 
through the war, and was brevetted 
major in 1864, at the age of twenty- 
one. After the war he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1867, and chose 
Canton, Ohio, as his home. In 1869 
he became Prosecuting Attorney of 
Stark county, and in 1876 was elected 
to Congress, and continued in that body 
till March 4, 1891. In 1890, as chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, he presented in Congress the 
measure which became famous as the 
McKinley Tariff Bill. In 1891 he was 
elected Governor of Ohio, and was reé- 
lected in 1893. He was elected Presi- 
dent in 1896 by 603,854 popular plu- 
rality; reélected in 1900 by 849,455, and 
shot by Leon Czolgosz at Buffalo, Sept. 
6, 1901, and died Sept. 14, r901. As 
president he proved unusually able and 
enjoyed in a remarkable degree the 
confidence of the people. 


Mackintosh, Sir James (mdk’in-tdsh), 
a British statesman and man of letters, 
was born near Inverness, 1765. He 
early manifested literary talents of the 
highest order in his Vindice Gallice 
(1791), written to refute Burke’s “ Re- 
flections on the French Revolution.” 
Among his works are On the Law of 
Nature and of Nations; A Dissertation 
on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy; 
a History of England, written for Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia; and an unfinished His- 
tory of the English Revolution of 1688. 
Died 1832. 


MacMahon, Marie Edme Patrice Mau- 
rice (-mah’tin), a marshal of France, 
was born at Sully (of Irish descent), 
1808. After a distinguished military 
career in Algeria, he commanded the 
division which took the Malakoff by 
storm, during the siege of Sebastopol, 
1855. For his brilliant services as com- 
mander of the second corps d’armée in 
Italy, 1859, he was created Duc de 
Magenta, after the battle of that name— 
a battle to the success of which he 
largely contributed, as also to that of 
Solferino. In the Franco-German cam- 
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paign, 1870-1, M. was defeated at Worth 
and was severely wounded at Sedan. 
After the establishment of the Repub- 
lic (1871), he was given the command 
of the army, and succeeded M. Thiers 
as President, May 24, 1873. Resigned 
January, 1879, and died 1893. 


Macrea’dy, William Charles, an English 
tragedian, was born in London, 1793. 
He began his career as an actor in Bir- 
mingham in the character of Romeo, 
and was enthusiastically received on 
his’ first appearance in London; was 
distinguished for his impersonation of 
Shakespeare’s characters, but suffered 
a good deal from professional rivalries. 
M. leased in succession Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane theatres with pecuniary 
loss, and when he took farewell of the 
stage he was entertained at a banquet, 
attended by a host of friends eminent 
in both art and literature. Died 1873. 


Madison, James (mdd’e-siin), an Ameri- 
can statesman of eminent ability and 
purity of character, and the fourth 
President of the United States, was born 
in King George county, Va., March 
16, 1751, and after graduating at Prince- 
ton College, 1771, he began the study 
and practice of the law. Five years 
later he became a member of the As- 
sembly of Virginia, and in 1779 entered 
the General Congress. He actively par- 
ticipated in the framing of the American 
Constitution, and allied himself politi- 
cally with the Federalist party. In 
1789 he took his seat in the National 
Congress, where he preserved a moderate 
attitude amid the antagonism at that 
time ruling among its members. In 
1801 he was appointed Secretary of 
State in Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet, an 
office he filled with distinction for eight 
years. In 1808 M. was elevated to 
the presidential chair by the Republican 
party, with which he had for some years 
previous affiliated himself. In 1812 he 
was reélected and during his second 
term of chief magistracy occurred the 
war with Great Britain and the granting 
of the United States Bank charter. 
Died 1836, 
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Magellan, Fernando (mah-gél’lan), [Pg: 
MAGALHAENS], a Portuguese circum- 
navigator, born 1470, received the com- 
mand of an expedition sent out by the 
Emperor Charles V. in 1519, to discover 
a western passage to the East Indies. 
In prosecution of this enterprise, M., 
in 1520, sailed through the strait, which 
has since borne his name, into the ocean, 
which he called the Pacific, and after 
discovering the Ladrone Islands, reached 
the Philippines, where he was slain by 
the natives, 1521. 


Mahmoud I. (mdh-mééd’), or MoHam- 
MED, Sultan of the Turks, born 1696, 
succeeded his uncle, Achmet III., 1730, 
and died 1754.—M. II., born 178s, 
succeeded his brother Mustapha IV., 
1808. His reign was characterized by 
the revolt and consequent extermina- 
tion of the Janissaries, 1826, and by 
a war with Russia, in which the latter 
power, supported by the fleets of Eng- 
land and France, defeated the Turk- 
ish navy in the decisive battle of Nava- 
rino, 1827, and thus established the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Died 1839. 


Maimonides, Moses (mi-mon’d-dees), 
a Jewish rabbi, born at Cordova, 1135, 
whom the Jews regarded as their Plato, 
and called the ‘‘Lamp of Israel” and 
the ‘‘Eagle of the doctors,” was a man 
of immense learning, and was physician 
to the Sultan of Egypt. In his relation 
to the Jews he ranks next to Moses, and 
taught them to interpret their religion 
in the light of reason; he wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Mishna and the Second 
Law, but his chief work is the Moreh 
Nebochim, or Guide to the Perplexed. 
Died 1204. 


Maine, Sir Henry, English jurist, legal 
member of the Council in India, and 
professor of jurisprudence at Oxford, 
was born 1822. He wrote on Ancient 
Law, and important works on ancient 
institutions generally. He regarded the 
social system as a development of the 
patriarchal system. Died 1888. 


Maintenon, Francoise d’Aubigne, Mar- 
QUISE DE (mahnt/ndn{[g]), a French lady, 
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born 1635, married, 1652, the poet Scar- 
ron, and became a prominent figure in 
the social and literary life of the Paris 
of that time. Appointed, in 1670, gov- 
erness of the Duc de Maine, natural son 
of Louis XIV., she gradually acquired 
such an ascendency over that monarch 
that he privately married her in 1685. 
Died 1719. 


Malesherbes, Chretien Guillaume de 
Lamoignon (da mahl'zahrb), a distin- 
guished French jurist, born in Paris, 1721, 
is chiefly remembered for his chivalrous 
and able defence of Louis XIV. before 
the Convention, in January, 1792. M. 
died by the guillotine in April of the same 
year. 


Malibran, Maria Felicia (mdl’e-brahn), 
an eminent vocalist of the mezzo-soprano 
school, born in Paris, 1808, made her 
début on the lyric stage in 1825, visited 
the United States in the following year, 
and died in 1836, after a short but most 
brilliant operatic career. 


Malpighi, Marcello (mdl-pe’je), an Ital- 
ian anatomist, born near Bologna, 1628, 
is now chiefly known for his discoveries 
in the anatomy of the skin, of the kidneys 
and of the spleen. Died 1694. 


Malthus, Thomas Robert (mdl'thiis), 
an English political economist and social 
theorist, born in County Surrey, 1766, 
became, in 1805, professor of modern 
history and political economy at Hailey- 
bury College. Died 1834. 


Mann, Horace (mdin), an American 
statesman, born in Franklin, Mass., 1796, 
is chiefly remembered for his untiring 
efforts in the cause of educational ex- 
tension and reform, in the suppression 
of slavery, and in the promotion of 
temperance. Died 1859. 


Mans’field, William Murray, Ear or, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, born in 
Perth, 1704, was called to the bar in 
1730, and distinguished himself as a 
lawyer. He entered Parliament in 1743, 
became Solicitor-General, and accepted 
the chief-justiceship in 1756; was im- 
partial as a judge, but unpopular; raised 
to the peerage in 1776, and resigned his 
judgeship in 1789. Died 1793. 
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Manzoni, Alessandro (mdn-zo'ne), an 
eminent Italian man of letters, was born 
at Milan, 1784. His celebrity chiefly 
rests on his excellent historical novel, 
I Promessi Sposi (1827). Died 1873. 


Marat, Jean Paul (mah-rah’), a san- 
guinary French demagogue and revo- 
lutionist, born near Neufchatel, 1744, 
was murdered in his own house by 
Charlotte Corday, July, 1793. 


Marcel’lus, Marcus Claudius M., an 
eminent Roman, became consul in 222, 
and pretor in 216. He checked the on- 
ward course of Hannibal; took Syra- 
cuse after a siege lasting over two years, 
in 212; and commanded the army which 
defeated Hannibal at Canusium, 209 
B. G6. Died 208 B.C. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, a Roman 
emperor, born 121 A. D., succeeded 
Antoninus Piso in 161, and was asso- 
ciated with Lucius Verus in the imperial 
rule. By his successes over the barba- 
rians beyond the Danube, J. acquired 
the title of ‘‘Germanicus.’’ Died in Pan- 
nonia, during an expedition to the East, 
180. MM. was not only one of the wisest 
and best of the Roman emperors, but 
one of the noblest and most complete 
characters of the ancient world. He 
was one of the most eminent members 
of the Stoic school, and has left us in 
his Meditations a most precious record 
of his moral and religious sentiments and 
opinions. 


Mar’garet, Queen of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, was the daughter of 
Waldemar IV.of Denmark, whose crown, 
on his death in 1375, she received in 
trust for her son Olaf. Her husband, 
Hacon VIII. of Norway, died in 1380, 
and left her queen; Olaf died 1387, when 
she named her grandnephew, Eric of 
Pomerania, her heir; the Swedes de- 
posed their king next year, and offered 
M. the throne; she accepted it, put down 
all resistance, and ultimately brought 
about the Union of Calmar (1397), 
which provided for the perpetual union 
of the three crowns. Her energy and 
force of character won for her the title 
of ‘Semiramis of the North.’’ Born 
1353, died 1412. 
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Margaret or ANGOULEME, Queen of 
Navarre, sister of Francis I., married 
in 1527 Henrid’Albret, King of Navarre, 
by whom she became the mother of 
Jeanne d’Albret. MM. protected the 
Protestants, and encouraged learning 
and the arts. She left a collection of 
novels, under the name of Heptameron, 
and a number of interesting letters, 
as well as some poems. Born 1492, 
died 1549. 


Margaret or Anjou (-dnzhoo’), queen 
of Henry VI. of England and daughter 
of the good King René of Anjou, born 
1429, was distinguished for the courage 
she displayed during the Wars of the 
Roses, though, after a struggle of nearly 
20 years, she was defeated at Tewkes- 


bury and committed to the Tower, 


from which, after four years of incar- 
ceration, she was afterwards released by 
ransom. Died 1482. 


Maria Louisa (-loo-e’zah), second wife 


; of Napoleon I., Emperor of the French, 


and daughter of Francis I. of Austria, 
was born in 1791. In 1810 she espoused 
her father’s conqueror, and in the fol- 
lowing year gave birth to the king of 
Rome, afterwards the so-styled Napoleon 
II. . After the fall of the emperor she 
obtained from the Allied Powers a cession 
of the duchies of Parma and Placentia, 
and married secondly Count Neipperg, 
her chamberlain. This unworthy suc- 
cessor to the Empress Josephine died 
in 1847. 

Mariamne (ma-re-im’né), the beauti- 
ful Jewish wife of Herod the Great, 
falsely accused of infidelity to him, was 
put to death by his order B. C. 28. Her 
sad story is related in the Antiquities of 
Josephus. 


_ Mariana, Juan da (mah-re-ah’nah), an 
eminent Spanish historian, was born 
at Talavera, 1536. His fame rests upon 
his History of Spain (1592), esteemed 
the finest work of its kind in the lan- 
guage. Died 1623. 5; 


Maria Theresa (mah-ri’ah te-re’zah), 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
Empress of Germany, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles VI., was born 1717, and 
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married in 1736 Francis, Duke of Lor- 
raine. She succeeded her father in 1740 
in accordance with the act known as 
the Pragmatic Sanction. Her title was 
disputed by a number of European 
princes, and being threatened by France, 
Prussia and Bavaria, she was in danger 
of losing all her possessions, but was 
saved by the chivalrous fidelity of the 
Hungarians; and the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, after lasting more than 
seven years, terminated in her favor by 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. She 
lost only Silesia and Glatz, and the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guas- 
tella, whilst, on the other hand, her hus- 
band was elected emperor. The Seven 
Years’ Way (1756-63) between Austria 
and Prussia again reduced Austria to 
a state of great exhaustion; but when 
it was concluded, the empress renewed 
her efforts to promote national prosper- 
ity, and made many important reforms. 
On the death of her husband, 1765, she 
associated her son Joseph with herself 
in the government of her hereditary 
states. She joined with Russia and 
Prussia in the partition of a third part 
of Poland. This noble woman and 
great ruler died in 1780. Among the 
great acts of her reign were the abolition 
of the Inquisition at Milan; the sup- 
pression of the punishment by torture; 
and the banishment of the order of 
Jesuits from the empire. 


Marie Antoinette (mah-re’ 6n-twah- 
nétt’) was a daughter of Francis I. of 
Germany by his great empress, Maria 
Theresa. In 1770she married the French 
Dauphin, afterwards the ill-fated Louis 
XVI. Endowed with wonderful charms 
of person, mind, and manner, and add- 
ing theretoa lofty and somewhat haughty 
spirit, it became her misfortune, as 
also that of her family and her adopted 
country, to oppose by her influence over 


‘her royal husband, those reforms in 


state polity which the growing liberal- 
ism of the times demanded. The re- 
sult appeared in the Revolution of 17809, 
with its following Reign of Terror. M. 
A. shared the imprisonment of her 
husband and children with unwavering 
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courage and fidelity, and perished under 
the guillotine, Oct. 16, 1793. 


Marie de Medicis (-da ma’da-sat), [It. 
Maria ve’ Mepici], born in Florence, 
1573, daughter of Francis, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, became in 1600.the second 
queen of Henri IV. of France, and, after 
his death, regent of the kingdom during 
the minority of her son, Louis XIII. 
She, however, governed the country so 
unworthily as to become supplanted by 
Cardinal Richelieu, who caused her to 
be imprisoned and ultimately banished 
from France. Died at Cologne, in ex- 
treme poverty, it is said, in 1642. 


Mario, Guiseppe, Marquis oF CANDIA 
(mah're-o), one of the most eminent 
tenor vocalists of his time, born in Turin 
of noble family in 1808, resigned his 
commission in the Sardinian army in 
1830, to enter upon an operatic career 
which in point of popularity and suc- 
cess has scarce had its equal. He 
married first, the famous cantatrice 
Guiletta Grisi, and secondly, in 1872, 
a lady of the noble English family 
of Somerset, dukes of Beaufort. Died 
1882. 


Marion, Francis (mdr’e-tin), an Amer- 
ican partisan general, was born in 
South Carolina, 1732. On the breaking 
out of the Revolutionary War, 1776, 
he did gallant service during a period 
of three years in defending the states 
of Georgia and South Carolina against 
the enemy’s forces, and harassing them 
by a brilliantly-carried-on guerilla war- 
fare, in which he was almost uniformly 
successful. Died 1795. 


Marius, Caius (ma’re-tis), an illustrious 
Roman general and dictator, was born 
of plebeian stock near Arpinum, 157 
B.C. After a period of military service 
under Scipio Africanus, he became trib- 
une in 119, pretor in 115, and consul 
in 107, and with the latter obtained 
the chief command in the Jugurthine 
war, in which struggle he was victorious, 
taking Jugurtha prisoner. In 104 B. 
C, he was again chosen consul; defeated 
the barbarians in Gaul, 102; and while 
filling his fifth consulship, gained a 
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great victory over the Cimbri. His 
career thenceforward was oneof incessant 
ambitious intrigues. At length, after 
conspiring against Sulla, and perpetrat- 
ing in Rome the most fearful slaughter 
among his opponents, he became asso- 
ciated with Cinna in the consulship, 
86, and died in the same year. 


Mark, THE EvANGELIsT. “‘ John whose 
surnanie was Mark’? was the son of 
Mary, a woman of piety who lived at 
Jerusalem, where the disciples occasion- 
ally assembled at her house for prayer, 
and was sister to Barnabas. He is 
also called Marcus. He accompanied 
the Apostle Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch, Cyprus and Perga in Pam- 
phylia, returned to Jerusalem, and went 
afterwards to Cyprus, and thence to 
Rome. Ecclesiastical tradition speaks 
of a missionary expedition of M. to 
Egypt and the west of Africa, of his 
suffering martyrdom about the year 
62 or 66 (the Coptic church still consider 
him their founder and first bishop), and 
of the transmission of his corpse to 
Venice, which city has chosen him for 
its patron saint. It is said that he wrote 
at Rome the gospel which bears his 
name. 


Marlborough, John Churchill, DuKE 
oF (mdrl’bro), the greatest general of 
his time, was born in County Wilts, 
England, of noble family, 1650. He 
was early distinguished for personal 
beauty and a graceful address. These 
qualities purchased him his army com- 
mission. Gifted with a singular degree 
of militarv skill, combined with a rare 
personal intrepidity, he soon rose to 
general rank, then deserted the falling 
fortunes of James II., and was by the 
latter’s successor, William III., raised 
to the perrage, and entrusted with high 
military command in Ireland. In this 
position he was detected engaging in an 
intrigue to restore the former king, was 
deprived of his offices and honors, and 
after a brief imprisonment in the Tower 
of London, and a subsequent term of 
exile from court, was restored to his 
former honorable position in 1696. The 
accession of Queen Anne, 1702, brought 
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M. to the zenith of his fortunes. As 
commander-in-chief of the allied army 
in Flanders, he gained over the French 
the great victories of Blenheim (1704); 
Ramilies (1706); Oudenarde (1708), 
and Malplaquet (1709). After the ac- 
cession to power of the Tory party, 1710, 
M. fell into disgrace at court until after 
the death of Anne, when her successor, 
George I., created him Captain-General 
of the kingdom. Died 1722. In addi- 
tioh to his warlike talents, I/. was 
essentially a diplomatist of the highest 
type. His moral character was dis- 
figured by two vices possessed by him 
in an inordinate degree—ambition and 
avarice. His scarcely less celebrated 
wife, SARAH JENNINGS, the “‘ Great Duch- 
ess of Marlborough,” 1660-1774, the 
enslaver of Queen Anne, and the haugh- 
tiest woman in Europe, is said to have 
been the only human being her husband 
loved, and what is more, feared. At 
the time of her death she was.esteemed 
the wealthiest private individual in 
Europe. 


Marsh, George Perkins, an American 
diplomatist and philologist, was born in 
Vermont, 1801; became minister resi- 
dent at the Ottoman Porte in 1849, to 
Greece, in 1852, and in 1861 was ap- 
pointed to the Italian court. His chief 
literary works are, A Compendious Gram- 


‘mar of the Old Northern or Icelandic 


Language (1838), and Man and Nature 
(1864). Died 1882. 


Mar’shall, John, an eminent American 
jurist, was born in Fauquier county, 
Va., 1755. He served in several battles 
of the Revolution, afterwards entered 
upon the study and practice of the law, 
and in 1788 became a member of the 
Convention of his native state, where 
he took an active part in promoting 
the settlement of its constitution, and 
supported the Federalist party. In 
1797 he was a colleague of Mr. Gerry 
and General Pinckney on a_ special 
mission to the French Directory; in 
1799 entered Congress, and there highly 
distinguished himself. In the following 
year he entered upon the duties of Secre- 
tary of State, and in 1801 was appointed 
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to the chief-justiceship of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a position 
he filled with high honor to himself and 
his decisions during the long period of 
34 years. M. was a statesman of the 
first order. Died 1835. 


Martin, Bon Louis Henri (mdr’tahn), 
a French historian, was born at St. 
Quentin, 1810. His great work is a 
History of France from the Earliest Times 
to 1789 (18 vols., 1838-63), the best 
work ever published on French history. 
Died 1883. 


Mary (md’re). [Heb. Miriam; Gr. 
Maria, or Mariam.| The mother of Jesus 
(Matt.i:16). The incidents in the life of 
the Blessed Virgin, related in the New 
Testament, are few in number, and 
chiefly relate to the Annunciation, and 
to her relation with our Lord. Many 
theological questions respecting the Vir- 
gin Mary have been raised among Chris- 
tians of the various churches, which 
would be out of place here. 

M., the sister of Lazarus, and the be- 
loved of Jesus, evinced her deep love 
for Christ- by pouring very precious 
ointment over both his head and his 
feet, after which we hear of her no 
more. 

M., the mother of James and Joses, 
must have been identical with M. the 
wife of Cleophas, and the sister of M. 
the Virgin. She showed her love for 
Jesus by her attendance at his cross and 
at his tomb.—M., the mother of John 
Mark, in whose house at Jerusalem the 
disciples were assembled praying when 
Peter was supernaturally rescued from 
Herod’s prison. 

M. Macpaene, probably so called 
from Magdala, the place of her birth or 
residence, was foremost among the hon- 
orable women who ministered unto 
Christ and hisdisciples. M.wasespecially 
devoted to Christ for his mercy in 
having cast out from her seven evil 
spirits. She was early at his tomb; and 
lingering there when the disciples had 
retired, she was the first to throw her- 
self at the feet of the risenSaviour. There 
is no evidence that she was ever a prof- 
ligate. 
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Mary I., Queen of England, daughter 
of Henry VII. by his first wife, Catherine 
of Aragon, was born 1516. She stead- 
fastly refused to conform to the Prot- 
estant religion, and upon succeeding 
to her brother Edward VI., 1553, she 
took vigorous measures to restore the 
Roman Catholic faith. After quelling 
an insurrection of the Protestants, she 
put to death her cousin Lady Jane 
Grey, and then proceeded to carry out 
those bloody persecutions which have 
given her an odious name in history. 
She married Philip of Spain (afterwards 
Philip II.) in 1554; assisted him in a 
war against France, 1557; gained a 
victory at St. Quentin, and lost Calais. 
Dying in 1558, M.’s short and troublous 
reign was succeeded by the long and 
glorious one of her. half-sister Elizabeth. 


Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, born 
1542, was the only surviving child of 
James V. by his sccond queen, Mary of 
Lorraine. Crowned queen while yet a 
babe, her hand was unsuccessfully sought 
for by Henry VIII. of England for his 
son and successor, Edward VI. That 
rejection (dictated by French influence) 
led to a war between the two countries, 
in which the Scots were routed at Pinkie, 
1547. To insure her safety, and also 
to provide for her education, the young 
queen was sent to France, where she was 
reared in the corrupt court of Catherine 
de’ Medici. In 1558, she married the 
Dauphin, and after his accession as 
Francis I]., reigned Queen of France 
for a period of some 17 months, until 
her husband’s death in 1560. She then 
returned to Scotland, and there assumed 
her rightful regal authority. During 
her long absence, however, the English 
and Protestant element had made great 
progress in that kingdom, under the 
regency of her half-brother, the Earl 
of Murray, an able and ambitious man; 
and, her being again sought in mar- 
riage, she discarded numerous suitors of 
higher rank in favor of her cousin, Lord 
Darnley, a handsome but vicious youth. 
They were married in 1565, and a re- 
bellion headed by Murray followed. 
That suppressed, new troubles arose, 
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M.’s levity and indiscreet choice of 
favorites—the murder of Rizzio, her 
reputed paramour—the queen’s liaison 
with the Earl of Bothwell—her husband’s 
murder by the latter (perhaps with M.’s 
connivance)—the rising of the nobility 
in arms to avenge Darnley’s murder— 
the seizure of the queen’s person by 
Bothwell, and her subsequent marriage 
to him—the overthrow of the royal 
army at Carberry, June 15, 1567— 
M.’s imprisonment in and escape from 
Lochleven Castle—the final defeat of her 
arms at Langside, May 12, 1568—these 
are the leading events in this queen’s 
unhappy reign. On the 16th of May, 
in spite of. the entreaties of her best 
friends, M. crossed the Solway, and 
threw herself on the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth, only to find herself a prisoner 
for life. From Carlisle, her first place 
of captivity, she was taken, in July, to 
Bolton; from Bolton she was carried, in 
February, 1569, to Tutbury; from Tut- 
bury she passed in succession to Wing- 
field, to Coventry, to Chatsworth, to 
Sheffield, to Buxton, and to Chartley. 
She was removed, last of all, to Fother- 
inghay, in September, 1586, there to be 
tried on a charge of complicity in a plot 
against the life of Elizabeth. Sentence 
of death was pronounced against her on 
the 25th of October; but it was not until 
the rst of February, 1587, that Eliza- 
beth took courage to sign the warrant 
of execution. It was carried into effect 
on the 8th, when J. laid her head upon 
the block with the dignity of a queen 
and the constancy and resignation of 
a martyr. = 


Masaniello (mal-sdn-e-él'lo) is the 
ordinarily received name of a fisher- 
man, one TomMMASO ANIELLO, born at 
Amalfi, 1622, who, in 1647, placed him- 
self at the head of 50,000 Neapolitan 
insurgents in order to compel the Span- 
ish viceroy, the Duke of Arcos, to grant 
certain concessions for the common 
good. The movement thus initiated 
by A7.—and which afterwards resulted 
in the release of his country from the 
foreign yoke—cost him his life, cut off 
by assassination after a public career of 
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nine days only. His story is the subject 
of a well-known favorite opera by Auber. 


Mason, George (ma’si), an. American 
statesman, born in Virginia in 1726, 
drew up the Declaration of Rights and 


the Constitution of that State, and in 


1777 entered the Continental Congress, 
where he distinguished himself by his 
powers as a debater. While a member 
of the Convention which met to draw 
up the National Constitution, he re- 
fused to sign it on the ground that its 
articles leaned towards monarchical gov- 
ernment. Died 1792. 


Massena, Andre (mdis-sé’nah), [PRINCE 


“p’Esstine and Duc bE Rivo ti], one of 


Napoleon’s most successful marshals, 
was born 1758, and died 1817. He re- 
signed his command in Portugal, after 
the sanguinary but decisive battle of 
Fuentes Onoro. 


Mather, Cotton (mdth’r), an eminent 


- American theologian, born at Boston, 


1663, wrote, among other works, The 
Wonders of the Invisible World, The 
Ecclesiastical History of England, and 
The Christian Philosopher. Died 1723. 


Matthew, St. (Levi), one of the twelve 
Apostles, son of Alpheus, and author of 
the first gospel, was a revenue officer 
at Capernaum when called by Christ. 
Tradition says he lived at Jerusalem 15 
years after the ascension, and suffered 
martyrdom in Persia. 


Matthias (mah-thi/ds), Emperor of 
Germany, born 1557, after acting as 
Viceroy of the Netherlands, Stadtholder 
of Austria, and King of Bohemia, suc- 
ceeded his brother Rudolph on the im- 
perial throne, 1612. Died 16109. 


Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
born 1443, was the son of John Hunniades 
and was elected king in 1458. His 
reign was marked by a series of success- 
ful wars with the Emperor Ferdinand 
III., the Turks, and the kings of Poland 
and Bohemia. Died 1490. 


Maurice or Nassau, PRINCE (nds’sow), 
one of the greatest generals of his 
time, and second son of William “the 
Silent,” Prince of Orange, was born at 
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Dillenburg, 1567. In his 2oth year he 
was appointed Captain-General of the 
Seven United Provinces, in which ca- 
pacity he took the cities of Deventer 
and Zutphen, gained a great victory 
over the Spaniards at Turnhont, 1597, 
and another over the Imperialists at 
Nieuport, 1600. In 1618 he succeeded 
his elder brother as Prince of Orange. 
In 1621 he resumed the war against the 
Spaniards now commanded by Spinola, 
and compelled them to raise the siege 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, 1622. Died 1625. 


Maury, Matthew Fontaine, an emi- 
nent American commodore and hydro- 
grapher, was born in Virginia, 1806. 
After a long and meritorious service in 
the United States navy, M. became 
superintendent of the National Observ- 
atory and Department of Hydrography, 
and greatly contributed towards its 
efficient organization. In 1861 he em- 
braced the cause of Secession, and held 
a high command in the Confederate 
navy. Commodore M.’s world-wide rep- 
utation as a man of science rests mainly 
upon his Physical Geography of the 
Sea, a work of inestimable value, and © 
one which has passed through numerous 
editions, and been translated into many 
foreign languages. Died 1873. 


Maxentius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius 
(miks-en'shtis), a Roman emperor from 
306 to 312 A. D., was defeated by 
Constantine, and drowned in the Tiber. 


Maximilian, I. (mdék-se-mil’ydn), Em- 
peror of Germany, born 1459, was the 
son of Frederick III., and married, in 
1477, Mary of Burgundy, daughter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold, in right of 
whom he succeeded to the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands. After waging war 
with Louis XI. of France, who coveted 
his Flemish possessions, M. ascended 
the imperial throne in 1494, joined the 
League of Cambrai, and in 1513 the so- 
called ‘‘Holy League” against France. 
After having, in 1499, been obliged to 
acknowledge Swiss independence, M. 
had, later, to submit to the still keener 
mortification of being compelled by 
Francis I. of France to cede Verona to 
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his old enemy, the Venetian republic. 
M. was a liberal and enlightened mon- 
arch, considering the age he lived in; 
he created a standing army, improved 
military discipline, established the Aulic 
Council and the Imperial Chamber, and 
abolished the Vehmgerichte. Died 1519. 

Maximilian, Ferdinand Joseph, Arch- 
duke of Austria, younger brother of 
Francis Joseph, was born at Schon- 
brunn, 1832. MM. became Emperor of 
Mexico; issued an edict threatening death 
to any Mexican who took up the arms 
of the empire, roused the Liberal party 
against him, and was at the head of 
8,000 men defeated at Queretaro, taken 
prisoner, tried by court-martial, and shot 
1867. 


Mazarin, Jules, CARDINAL (mdz-d-rin’), 
a French statesman, was born in Italy, 
1602, and died 1661. He succeeded 
Richelieu as prime minister of Anne of 
Austria, queen regent, and is believed 
to have been privately married to her. 


Mazeppa, Ivan Stepanovitch (md-zep’- 
pah), a Polish adventurer, was born 
1644. He was detected in an amour 
with the wife of a Polish noble, and 
bound to the back of a wild horse which 
was turned loose and carried him to the 
country of the Cossacks, in which he 
rose to be their hetman or chief, 1687. 
Discovered in a plot against Russian 
rule, he fled to Turkey, where he died 
in obscurity, 1709. 


Mazzini, Guiseppe (mdt-sé’né), a dis- 
tinguished Italian patriot and revolu- 
tionist, was born at Genoa, 1807, and 
died 1872. Most of his mature life was 
spent in exile in England. 


Meade, George Gordon, an American 
general, wasborn at Cadiz, 1815, son of an 
American merchant. Ie passed through 
West Point and joined the engineers; 
served in the Mexican War, became 
captain and major, and was employed 
surveying and lighthouse building till 
the Civil War; in it, first in command of 
volunteers and afterwards as general 
in the regular army, he distinguished 
himself chiefly by frustrating Lee in 
1863. After the war he continued in 
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the service till his death at Philadel- 
phia, 1872. 


Medici (méd’e-che). The patronymic 
of an illustrious Florentine family, the 
principal of which who figure historically 
were the undernoted: GIOVANNI DE’ M., 
its founder, was a successful general 
who flourished during the 14th century. 
His grandson, GIOVANNI, 1360-1428, 
amassed a large fortune by commerce, 
and became gonfaloniere of justice. A 
son of the latter, Cosmo (styled THE 
ELpErR, and the FATHER OF HIS CoUN- 
TRY), born 1389, during his tenure 
of office as chief magistrate of Florence, 
distinguished himself by his munificent 
patronage of literature and the arts; 
established a school of philosophy, and 
beautified his native city with archi- 
tectural works of the highest character. 
Died 1464. —LoRENZzo (styled THE Mac- 
NIFICENT), born 1448, grandson of the 
preceding, succeeded his father Piero 
I., and during a long and, on the whole, 
prosperous reign, was distinguished by 
his liberal patronage of literature and 
art, and by his general munificent en- 
couragement of the commercial and 
social development of Florence. Died 
1492.—Cosmo (called THE GREAT), born 
1519, was the son of GIOVANNI DE’ M., 
a distinguished general, 1498-1526. He 
succeeded Alessandro in 1537, and in 
course of time invested himself with 
absolute power. In 1554 his arms gained 
a victory over the French at Sarmagallo, 
and in 1569 Pius V. created him, by 
bull, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Died 
1574.—This family became extinct in 
the male line in 1737. 


Mehemet Ali (mah’hd-mat ah’le), Pasha 
of Egypt, born at Kavala, 1769, early 
entered the Turkish military service, 
and after assisting in the expulsion of 
the French from Egypt, and the rescue 
of Cairo from the Mamelukes, was made 
governor of the upper part of that 
country in 1806. In 1811, he carried 
into effect that massacre of the Mame- 
lukes which effectually rid the Turkish 
dominions forever of a turbulent sol- 
diery. In 1830, he carried his arms into 
and subdued Syria, of which he became 
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ruler (under vassalage to the Sultan) 
by consent of the leading European 
powers. In 1841, however, the Sultan, 
who had by this time become jealous 
of the power of M., entered into a 
treaty, in conjunction with the signa- 
tory powers to the cession of Syria, in 
virtue of which M. was obliged to give 
up that country to his sovereign, and 
content himself with the viceroyalty 
of Egypt, an office declared hereditary 
in his family. Died 1849. 


Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest (md- 
s0-né-a@’), a French painter, was born at 
Lyons, 1811. He began as a book illus- 
trator of Paul and Virginia amongst 
other works, practicing the while and 
perfecting his art as a figure painter, 
in which he achieved signal success, 
from his Chess-player series to his 
designs for the decoration of the Pan- 
theon, The A potheosis of France, in 1889. 
Died 189r. 


Melanchthon, Philip (mé-langk’thén), 
a Protestant reformer, was born in the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, 1497. M/. was 
the scholar of the German Reformation, 
and a wise friend of Luther’s, having 
come into contact with him at Witten- 
berg, where he happened to be pro- 
fessor of Greek. He wrote the first 
Protestant work in dogmatic theology, 
entitled Loct Communes, and drew up 
the ‘“‘Augsburg Confession’’; the sweet- 
ness of temper for which he was dis- 
tinguished, together with his soberness 
as a thinker, had a moderating influence 
on the vehemence of Luther, and con- 
tributed much to the progress of the 
Reformation. He was the Erasmus of 
that movement, and combined the hu- 
manist with the reformer, as George 
Buchanan did in Scotland. Died 1560. 


Mendelssohn, Moses (main'délz-son), 
a distinguished German philosopher, 
was born at Dessau, 1729, of Jewish 
extraction. In 1745 he embarked upon 
a literary life in Berlin, and became the 
friend of, and a co-worker with, Lessing. 
M. was one of the most original think- 


_ ers of his epoch, and has left us Letters 


on the Sensations, and Phedo, a Dialogue 


“the Wedding of Camacho. 
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on the Immortality of the Soul—the last 
a work highly esteemed and frequently 
translated. Died 1786. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (-bar- 
tol’de), a distinguished German musical 
composer, born at Hamburg, 1809, man- 
ifested a precocious taste and genius ‘for 
music. In his 18th year he produced 
his famous Overture to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, as well as the opera of 
His fame was 
at once secured. In 1836 appeared his 
oratorio of St. Paul; and in 1846, the 
magnificent one called Elijah—a mas- 
terpiece, second only to the greatest 
works of Handel. M.’s Songs without 
Words are the most admired of his 
minor compositions. Died 1847. 


Mendoza, Diego Hurtado (men-do’thah), 
a Spanish soldier, historian, and states- 
man, born in Granada, 1503, became, in 
1538, Charles V.’s ambassador to Venice, 
and afterwards ambassador to Rome 
and governor to Siena. After the ac- 
cession of Philip II., WM. fell into dis- 
grace at court, and retired into private 
life, in which he devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. He is author of an 
admirable Spanish classic, a History 
of the Wars against the Moors, and of 
the celebrated romance of the Cervantes 
school, Lazarillo de Tormes. Died 1575. 


Mengs, Anton Rafael (maingz), a Ger- 
man painter, was born in Aussig, Bo- 
hemia, 1728, and died in Rome, 1779. 
Among his best works are a Holy Fam- 
tly, the fresco of Apollo and the Muses 
in the Villa Albani, and The Triumph 
of Trojan. 


Mercator (mer-kd’tur), a celebrated 
Dutch geographer, has given name te 
a projection of the earth’s surface ot 
a plane. Born 1512, died 1592. 


Mesmer, Friedrich Anton (mez’miir), 
a German physician, author of the sys- 
tem of animal magnetism, also called 
mesmerism, was born in Suabia, 1733, 
and died 1815. 


Messalina (més-sah-li/nah). Two em- 
presses of Rome bore this name, since 
indelibly associated with female infamy. 
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The more notorious one was M. Valeria, 
daughter of M. Valerius Messala Bar- 
batus, and wife of Claudius. Her life 
forms but one record of crime and un- 
bridled lust; So vile did she at length 
become that the Emperor ordered her 
to be put to death, 48 A. D. 


Metellus, Quintus Cecilius (-t¢/’lis), 
[called Macrponicus], a Roman gen- 
eral, became Pretor in 148 B. C., 
in which year he obtained a signal suc- 
cess over the Macedonians. Two years 
after he defeated the Athenians near 
Thermopyle. Consul in 143, and co- 
censor in 131, MM. opposed the Gracchi, 
and passed a decree compelling all Ro- 
man citizens to enter into the married 
state. Died 115 B. C. 


Metternich, Clemens Wenzel, PRINCE 
VON (mét'tiir-neek), a great Austrian 
diplomatist and statesman, born at 
Coblentz, 1773, after a distinguished 
diplomatic career, became Foreign Min- 
ister of the empire in 1809. This high 
office he held with consummate ability 
for a’ period of 30 years, exercising, 
almost without control, the highest au- 
thority in Austria. The revolution of 
1848 sent him into exile, from which he 
returned three years after. Died 1859. 
Prince M. was an adroit intriguer, and 
exercised in his day a powerful in- 
fluence upon the cabinets of Europe. 


Meulen, Antoine Francois van der 
(moo'lain), a famous Flemish painter 
of battle pictures, born in Brussels, 
1634, produced his finest works under 
the patronage of Louis XIV. Died 1690. 


Meyerbeer, Giacomo (mi’iir-bar), [Ja- 
cop Meyer Beer], an illustrious Ger- 
man composer, was born of Jewish 
parents, at Berlin, in 1794. 
of nine years he was accounted one of 
the finest pianists in Germany. His 
first successful opera, Romilda e Cos- 
tanza, was brought out in Italy in 1818, 
but it was not until the appearance of 
Robert le Diable in Paris, 1831, that he 
became recognized as one of the great- 
est masters of the age. To that brilliant 
production succeeded others, not less 
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powerful and popular—The Huguenots; 
Le Prophete; L’Etoile du Nord; The 
Pardon of Ploérmel, and L’Africaine. 
Died 1863. 


Mi’chael-Angelo Buonarotti (-dn’je-lo 
boo-o-nah-rdt'te), one of the greatest of 
Italian artists—painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect,—was born of noble family in Tus- 
cany, 1474. He studied art under 
Ghirlandaio, and early acquired the 
favor and patronage of Lorenzo “the 
Magnificent.” In 1505 he repaired to 
Rome at the invitation of Pope Julius 
II., and there designed the world-famous 
cathedral church of St. Peter’s, and dec- 
orated with frescoes the ceiling and 
walls of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 
Under Clement VII., M.-A. rebuilt the 
library and chapel of San Lorenzo, 
Florence, and in 1529 helped to fortify 
and shared in the defence of that city 
against a Papal army. In 1546 he was 
appointed architect for the completion 
of St. Peter’s, Rome, begun in 1506, 
and erected the Farnese palaceandothers 
of the architectural glories of the Holy 
City. Died 1563. As a painter, M.- 
A.’s fame rests chiefly upon his Last 
Fudgment, a fresco in the Sistine Chapel, 
which contains about 300 figures, and 
occupied the artist eight years. As a 
sculptor, his masterpiece is commonly 
deemed to be the statue of AZoses in the 
church of San Pietro in Vinculo. 


Michelet, Jules (mesh-la’), a brilliant 
French historian, born in Paris, 1798, in 
1832 succeeded Guizot as professor of 
history at the Sorbonne, and in 1838 
was appointed to the chair of history 
and moral philosophy in the College 
de France, which he lost in 1852 through 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Empire after the coup-d’état. 
M.’s principal works are, a History of 
the French Revolution (7 vols., 1847- 
53), and a History of France (14 vols., 
1833-62). Died 1874. 


Mickiewicz, Adam (meets-ke-a’vich), an 
eminent Polish poet, born in Lithuania, 
1798, early joined the University of 
Wilna, and by a volume of poems which 
he published in 1822, placed himself at 
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the head of the bards of his country. 
In 1824 he was exiled by order of the 
Russian government, and in 1840 be- 
came professor of the Slavonic language 
and literature in the College of France. 
Died in Constantinople, 1855, while 
employed on a mission for the. French 
government. 


Mieroslawski, Louis (me-al-ro-slahv’- 
ske), a Polish patriot-general and author, 
born in France, 1813, took a prominent 
part in heading the revolt in Posen, 1848, 
and afterwards as commander-in-chief 
of the Badeners in their struggle with 
Prussia. In 1863 he acted for a short 
time as dictator during the Polish in- 
surrection till superceded by Langie- 
wicz. Died 1870. His principal works 
are A History oj the Revolution in Poland 
(1835), and A History of the Revolution 
of 1830-1 (1842). 


Mifflin, Thomas (m7/’ fli), an American 
general and statesman, born in Phila- 
delphia in 1744, was a delegate to the 
Continental Congress 30 years later, 
and served with such distinction during 
the War of the Revolution as to be 
made major-general in 1777. In 1788 
he took the place of Franklin in the 
presidency of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, and was a 
member of the Convention which drew 
up the National Constitution in 1789. 
After filling for nine years the gover- 
norship of his native state, he died in 
1800. 


Mill, James, a British historian and 
political economist, was born at Mont- 
rose, 1773, and died in London, 1836. 
He has written much that is of standard 
value; as witness his History of British 
India (s vols., 8vo., 1817-19); the 
Liberty of the Press; the Law of Nations; 
Elements of Political Economy; and Anal- 
ysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind.—His son, Joun Stuart M., born 
in London, 1806, established his rep- 
utation, in 1843, by the publication 
of A System of Logic, Katioconatiwe and 
Inductive, a work the success of which 
paved the way for The Principles of 
Political Economy, with some of their 
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Applications to Social Philosophy (1848). 
His later works are an Essay on Liberty, 
An Examination of Sir Wiliam Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy (1865), and the Sub- 
jection of Women (1869), in which he 
avows himself a partisan of what has 
been popularly termed the ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights Movement.’ Died 1873. 


Miller, Hugh (mi//liir), a distinguished 
Scottish geologist and author, born at 
Cromarty, 1802, of humble parentage, 
became early in life a working stone- 
mason, and in the quarries imbibed a 
taste for and acquired a profound knowl- 
edge of geology. M.’s brilliant reputa- 
tion rests upon three of his works— 
The Old Red Sandstone (1841); Foot- 
prints of the Creator (1849); and The 
Testimony of the Rocks, or Geology in tts 
Bearings on the Two Theologies, Natural 
and Revealed (1857). Died by suicide, 
1856. 


Miltiades (mil-ti’a-deez), the great Ath- 
enian general who defeated the Per- 
sians at Marathon, and saved Greece. 
He was hereditary tyrant of the Cher- 
sonesus, and had taken part in the re-. 
volt of Ionia against Darius. After- 
wards, for his misconduct of the war, 
he was tried and condemned, and died 
in prison in 489 B. C. 


Milton, John (mil’ttin), the most illus- 
trious of the English poets, was born 
in London, 1608, and graduated at 
Cambridge University in 1632. Thenext 
few years he passed in rural retire- 
ment, engaged in the production of his 
fine poems Comus, L’ Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, and Lycidas. In 1638, while on a 
tour in Italy, he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Galileo. In 1644 appeared 
his greatest prose work, Areopagitica, 
or a Plea for Unlicensed Printing — 
one of the earliest appeals for the - 
liberty of the press. In 1648-9, after 
the accession of Cromwell to power, 
M., a republican in political principles, 
was appointed Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, and in this capacity 
replied to the strictures of Salmasius 
in the well-known Defence of the Eng- 
lish People, written in Latin, in 1650. 
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In 1654 his eyesight left him, and 
shortly afterwards he commenced his 
immortal epic—the Paradise Lost, the 
copyright of which he sold in 1667 for 
the sumof £s! Later appeared Samson 
Agonistes, a tragedy, and Paradise Re- 
gained, a work which is far below the 
merits of his earlier works, although 
M., it is said, accounted it his master- 
piece. Died in London, 1674. 


Mirabeau, Honore Gabriel de Riquetti, 
ComTE, DE (mér-ah-bo’), a great French 
orator and statesman, was born near 
Nemours, 1749. When the States-Gen- 
eral were convened, he sought to be 
elected as a representative of the nobles 
of Provence, but was rejected by them 
on the ground of his want of property; 
and left them with the threat that, like 
Marius, he would overthrow the aris- 
tocracy. He purchased a draper’s shop, 
offered himself as a candidate to the 
Third Estate, and was enthusiastically 
returned both at Aix and Marseille. 
He chose to represent Marseille, and 
by his talents and admirable oratorical 
powers soon acquired great influence 
in the States-General and National As- 
sembly. His speeches undoubtedly did 
much towards precipitaing the Re- 
volution, though latterly he appears 
to have entered into a secret .alliance 
with the court party. In January, 1791, 
he became president of the Assembly, 
and died in the following April. 


Mitchel, Ormsby Macknight (mich’), 
an American astronomer, was born in 
Kentucky, 1810. After graduating at 
West Point in 1829, he entered, in 1834, 
upon the chair of mathematics, phi- 
losophy, and astronomy at Cincinnati 
College, Ohio. He was mainly instru- 
mental in establishing the fine observa- 
tory erected at Cincinnati, and in 1859 
took the directorship of the Dudley 
Observatory at Albany. Appointed brig- 
adier-general in the National Army in 
1861, he served with distinction in the 
Civil War, was made major-general, and 
given the command of the department 
of the South in 1862, in October of which 
year he died. 
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Mithrida’tes the Great, King of Pontus 
from 120 to 63 B. C., was a sovereign of 
great ability, and as great cruelty; one 
who provoked the wrath of Rome by 
making himself master of all Asia Minor, 
and massacring all the Romans whom 
he had, made prisoners. Three wars 
arose out of this attack on the empire, 
in the last of which he was utterly over- 
thrown by Pompey, and, after the vain- 
est attempts to regain the means of 
resistance, poisoned himself. He is 
said to have been master of above 20 
languages. 


Mohammed (mo-hdim’méd) ,or Mahomet 
(ma-hém’ét), founder of the religion of 
Islam, and a so-called prophet, was born 
at Mecca about 570 A. D., and belonged 
to the Koreish tribe of Arabs. Left an 
orphan in early youth, M. was given 
by his uncle and guardian, Abu Taleb, 
a commercial training, and at 25 years 
of age he married a rich widow of Mecca, 
many years his senior, but with whom 
he lived many years in happiness. Re- 
lieved by this fortunate alliance from 
pecuniary cares, M., when arrived at 
the age of 40, began to entertain re- 
ligious ideas quite subversive of the 
idolatrous worship he had hitherto at- 
tached himself to. Pretending to have 
been inspired by divine revelation, he 
openly renounced the faith of his fathers, 
and expounded the doctrines of a re- 
formed religion in which the unity of 
God and the renunciation of false gods 
constituted the fundamental points. He 
styled himself the Prophet of the Al- 
mighty, and, though sustained by some 
few adherents, he speedily found him- 
self the object of a fanatic persecution. 
He fled from Mecca to the city of Medina, 
July 16, 622 A. D., from which date 
begins the era of the Hegira. At Me- 
dina he became both king and priest, 
married his second wife, the beautiful 
Ayesha, and levied war against his 
Koreish opponents, over which he ulti- 
mately prevailed. In 630 he returned 
to Mecca triumphant, and was there 
acknowledged Sovereign and Prophet of 
Islam. He purified the Caaba, destroy- 
ed its idols, and enacted that the Holy 
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City should be closed against the In- 
fidel. He next subjugated the rest of 
Arabia, opened a war with Rome, and 
was preparing an expedition into Syria, 
when he died at Medina, June 7, 632. 


Mohammed I., Sultan of Turkey, 
born 1375, was a younger son of Ba- 
jazet I., and after defeating his elder 
brother, Moasa, in battle, 1413, ascend- 
ed the Ottoman throne, subjugated Bos- 
nia and Servia, and opposed the Vene- 
tians on the sea. Died 1421.—WM. II. 
(called THE GREAT), born 1430, suc- 
ceeded his father Amurath II. in 1451. 
Two years later he conquered Constanti- 
nople, and later, Trebizond and Bosnia. 
After defeats sustained at the hands of 
the Hungarians and Albanians, this 
warlike monarch carried on successful 
campaigns against Persia and Venice, 
and invaded Italy in 1480. He died in 
the year following.—WM. III. succeeded 
his father, Amurath III., in 1595, and 
waging a losing war with Hungary, 
died in 1603.—M. IV. succeeded his 
father, Ibrahim I., in 1649. Under the 
direction of his able vizier Mohammed 
K6prili, and Achmet, son of the latter, 
the Turks took Lemnos and Mitylene 
from the Venetians in 1660, the capital 
of Candia in 1669, and in 1683 besieged 
the city of Vienna until defeated before 
its walls by John Sobieski. ‘ Died 1687. 


Moliere, Jean Baptiste Poquelin (mdl- 
yatr’),the greatest of French comic dram- 
atists—perhaps the greatest of all comic 
dramatists—was born in Paris, 1622. 
He adopted the stage as a profession in 
1644, and commenced to write for it 
nine years later. His first popular 
production was Les Précteuses Ridicules. 
Next came L’Ecole des Marts, a lively 
comedy of character and intrigue. In 
1666, he produced his great play, Le 
Misanthrope, and in the year following 
Tartuffe (the ‘‘Hypocrite’’), esteemed 
the masterpiece of his genius. Quite 
a succession of fine plays came after; 
chief among which are L’Ecole des Fem- 
mes: Le Médecin Malgré lui; L’Avare; 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; and Le Ma- 
lade Imaginaire. Died 1673. 
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Moltke, von, Helmuth Karl Bernard, 
Count (mélt’/ka), chief marshal of the 
German Empire, was born at Parchim, 
in Mecklenburg, 1800. He entered the 
Prussian service in 1822 as a lieutenant 
in the 8th infantry regiment. In 1835 
he undertook a tour in Turkey, remained 
there several years, and took part in 
the campaign of the Turks in Syria, 
against the Viceroy of Egypt. He be- 
came a lieutenant-general in 1859, and 
sketched the plans of the campaigns 
against Denmark, 1864, and Austria, 
1866. He was the commander-in-chief 
in the recent Franco-German war, 1870 
—71, and to his brilliant strategy are 
ascribed the splendid victories of the 
German arms. The illustrious mar- 
shal, who is generally regarded as the 
first strategist of the day, was created 
a count in 1870, and Chief Marshal of 
the German Empire in 1871. Died 1891. ~ 


Monk, George, DUKE oF ALBEMARLE 
(mtingk), an English general, born in 
County Devon, 1608, after a brief ser= 
vice in Holland, fought at first on the 
side of Charles I. during the Civil War; 
then, changing his coat, he commanded 
a republican army in Ireland, 1646-50, 
and in 1651 reduced Scotland into sub- 
mission to Cromwell. In 1653 he com- 
manded in the sea-fight in which the 
Dutch were defeated, and their admiral, 
Van Tromp, killed. After the death 
of the Protector, 1658, MZ. proclaimed 
his son, Richard Cromwell, his successor, 
and himself retained command of the 
army in Scotland. With that army, 
he, in 1660, marched upon London, and 
declared for the restoration of Charles 
II., which consummation he succeeded 
in bringing about. After gaining a 
great victory at sea over the Dutch in 
1666, M. died in 1670. 


Mon’mouth, James Fitzroy, Duke or, 
born 1649, was a natural son of Charles 
II., whose favorite he became. In 1665 
he married Anne Scott, Duchess of 
Buccleuch, the richest heiress in the 
kingdom. After the death of Charles 
in 1684, M., regarded by many as being 
a legitimate son of that monarch, and 
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by others as the champion of the Prot- 
estant cause, took up arms against 
James II., and gained a victory over 
his troops at Axminster, but, being de- 
feated at Sedgemoor in 1685, was made 
prisoner and executed in July of the 
same year. 


Monroe, James (miin-ro’), fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in 
Westmoreland county, Va., 1758. After 
graduating at William and Mary Col- 
lege, he served with distinction in the 
army during the war of the Revolution, 
and in 1783 entered the General Con- 
gress as a delegate from his native state. 
In the Virginia Convention, 1788, he 
opposed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and allied himself with the 
Republican party, which party elected 
him a member of the United States 
Senate in 1790. Four years later he 
proceeded to France as minister-plen- 
ipotentiary, from which office he was 
recalled in 1796. During the years 
1799-1802 he filled the office of gover- 
nor of Virginia. In 1802, as the asso- 
ciate of Livingston, he was dispatched 
on a special mission to negotiate for the 
purchase of Louisiana. In 1803 in Eng- 
land, and in 1805 in Spain, he per- 
formed special diplomatic services for his 
country. In 1811 he accepted the gov- 
ernorship of Virginia, and in the same 
year became Secretary of State under 
President Madison’s administration, 
which position he occupied with credit 
till March, 1817. The year before he 
had been the elected Democratic can- 
didate for the presidency. During his 
term of office, Florida was ceded to the 
United States, 1819. Reélected in 1820, 
during his second term, the United States 
recognized the de facto independence 
of the Spanish-American colonies. In 
December, 1823, he gave utterance in 
his Message to the celebrated principle 
touching the foreign policy of the United 
States, since known as the ‘‘Monroe 
Doctrine.”” In 1825 M. retired from 
the presidential chair, and died in New 
York, 1831. 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (mdn’- 
tah-gu), an English authoress, born 1690, 
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was the daughter of the Duke of Kings- 
ton. One of the most beautiful and in- 
tellectually gifted women of her day— 
the ‘‘Sévigné” of English literature— 
she became the friend of Pope, Addison, 
and the chief wits and poets of that 
period. In 1716 she was English em- 
bassadress at Constantinople, and thence 
wrote those charming Letters which have 
scarcely*an equal in the language they 
are written in.. On her return, she 
successfully introduced the Turkish prac- 
tice of inoculating for the smallpox, 
and died in 176r. 


Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de (mon- 
tahn’), an illustrious French essayist, 
was born in Périgord, 1533. After the 
completion of his scholastic studies, he 
studied law, and became judge at Bor- 
deaux, 1554. In 1580 appeared his 
famous Essays—a work which stands 
as a monument of taste, erudition, 
knowledge of men and of manners— 
a work of which not less than 75 editions 
have received publication in European 
languages alone! Died 1592. 


Montalembert, Charles Forbes de 
Tryon, CoMTE DE (mén-tdl’aim-bair), a 
French orator, publicist and statesman, 
was born 1810, and died 1870. 


Mont’calm de St. Veran, Louis Joseph, 
MARQUIS DE, a French general, born near 
Nimes, 1712, was appointed to the chief 
command in Canada, 1756, and there 
opposed the English invasion, falling 
gloriously at the same time as his an- 
tagonist, General Wolfe, on the heights 
of Quebec, in 1759. 


Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, 
BARON DE (m0n-tatz-ke-oo’), a French 
author, born near Bordeaux, 1689, be- 
came, in 1716, president of the parlia- 
ment of that city, and in 1728 a member 
of the French Academy, and a Fellow: 
of the Royal Society of London. Died 
in Paris, 1755. The great work upon 
which his literary reputation rests is 
The Spirit of Laws (‘‘L’ Esprit des Lois,” 
1748), a production of singular erudi- 
tion and liberality of political thought. 


Montfort, Simon de, Ear or LEICEs- 
TER (mont’fiirt), a powerful Englishnoble, 
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brother-in-law of Henry III., and lieu- 
tenant-general of Gascony, in 1258 
headed the barons in their collision with 
the king, regarding a diminution of the 
royal prerogative, and in 1264 command- 
ed at the battle of Lewes, where Henry 
was taken prisoner. M. summoned a 
Parliament in 1265, and caused the 
election of popular representatives, thus 
instituting the House of Commons. In 
the same year this patriotic and war- 
like earl fell in the battle of Evesham, 
where the barons were defeated by the 
king’s son, afterwards Edward I. 


Montgom’ery, Richard, an American 
general; was born in Ireland, 1736. In 
1772 he resigned his commission in the 
British service, and settled in Duchess 
county, N. Y., representing it in the 
Continental Congress, 1775. As briga- 
dier in the national army he took Mon- 
treal, and was killed in the assault on 
Quebec, December, 1775. 


Montmorenci, or Montmorency (mén- 
mo-ron[g]-se’). One of the greatest 
houses of the ancient French noblesse, 
the head of which took rank as “‘pre- 
mier baron of Christendom.” Among 
its principal members it counted six con- 
stables and eleven marshals of France. 


Montrose, James Grahame (mont’rdz), 


_ first Marquis oF, a Scottish royalist 


general, was born in Edinburgh, 1613. 
During the Civil War he acted as lieu- 
tenant-general for Charles I. in Scot- 
land, and in 1644 gained the battle of 
Tippermuir, and in the following year 
those of Inverlochy and Kilsyth. De- 
feated, however, at Philiphaugh in Sep- 
tember of that year, he entered the 
Austrian service, where he became a 
marshal of the empire. This chivalrous 
noble, the ‘‘Great Marquis’ as history 


- loves to call him, landed in Scotland 


with a small force in the early part of 
1650, designing to strike a blow for the 
restoration of his late sovereign’s heir 
(Charles II.), when he was betrayed 
through the machinations of his enemy, 
the false and sanctimonious Marquis of 
Argyle, and hurried, without a trial, 
to the block, at Edinburgh, in the May 
following. 
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Moody, Dwight Lyman (moo’di), an 
American evangelist, who rose from hum- 
ble parentage to do a great work for the 
Christian Church, both in his native 
country and in Europe, was born at 
Northfield, Mass., 1837. He founded 
religious institutions for the instruction 
of youth at Northfield, Mass., and at 
Chicago, Ill. Died 1899. 


Moore, Thomas, the Bard of Erin, 
was born in Dublin, 1779, the son of 
a grocer, and studied at Trinity Col- 
lege. He went to London with a trans- 
lation of Auacreon, which gained him 
favor and a valuable appointment in 
the Bermudas in 1803; fought a duel 
with Jeffrey in 1806; began his Irish 
Melodies in 1807, and published The 
Twopenny Postbag in 1812; in 1817 ap- 
peared Lalla Rookh, a collection of 
Oriental tales, and in 1818 a satiric 
piece The Fudge Family, and published 
a life of Byron in 1830. M.’s songs 
were written to Irish airs, and they con- 
tributed much to ensure Catholic eman- 
cipation. Died 1852. 


More, Sir Thomas, an English states- 
man and philosopher, born in London, 
1480, after graduating at Oxford, studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, and, after enter- 
ing Parliament, obtained the favor of 
Henry VIII., who in 1529 made him 
Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom, 
which office he resigned in 1532, on ac- 
count of his opposition to the divorce 
of Queen Catherine. Two years later 
he was committed to the Tower, tried 
on a vamped-up charge of high treason, 
and suffered on the block on Tower Hill, 
1535. His famous philosophical fiction, 
Utopia, is a work still regarded as an 
English classic. 


Moreau, Jean Victor (mo-ro’), a French 
general, born at Morlaix, 1763, chiefly 
distinguished himself as commander- 
in-chief of the army of Italy, 1799, and 
of the armies of the Danube and the 
Rhine, 1800, gaining that year the 
victories of Hochstadt and Hohenlinden. 
In 1804 he was removed from his com- 
mand on suspicion of his complicity 
in the conspiracy of Pichegru, and exiled 
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to the United States. In 1813 he re- 
turned to Europe, codperated with the 
Allies against his countrymen, and fell 
in the battle of Dresden, August 27th 
of that year. 


Mor’ris, Gouverneur, an American 
statesman, born at Morrisania, N. Y., 
1752, became a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1777, and, ten years 
later, one of the Pennsylvania delegates 
to the National Convention engaged in 
drafting the Federal Constitution. Be- 
tween 1792 and 1794, he acted as United 
States minister to France, and from 
1800 till 1803, as United States Senator 
from New York. Died 1816. 


Morris, Robert, an American states- 
man, was born in County Lancaster, 
England, 1734. Emigrating to America 
at an early age, he settled in Philadelphia, 
where he became a successful merchant. 
As a Congressional delegate he signed, 
int776,the Declaration of Independence; 
and, appointed in 1781 Superintendent 
of the Finances, in that capacity ren- 
dered most eminent services in the cause 
of the young republic; on one occasion 
pledging his entire credit to obtain funds 
wherewith to pay arrears due to the 
army. In 1781 he founded the Bank 
of North America, and in 1787 was a 
member of the Convention which drew 
up the United States Constitution. Died 
1806. 


Morse, Samuel Finley Breese, a dis- 
tinguished American scientist, was born 
at Charlestown, Mass., 1791. After 
graduating at Yale in 18ro, he studied 
art in England under Sir Benjamin West. 
In 1832 he conceived the idea of ocean 
telegraphy, and in 1835 succeeded in 
constructing a recording electric tele- 
graph which conveyed messages to short 
distances. In 1837-8, he unsuccessfully 
sought aid both from the American Con- 
gress and the English government, to 
enable him to carry out and perfect his 
grandidea. At length, in 1843, Congress 
made him a grant of $30,000 for the 
formation of an electric line between 
Washington and Baltimore. The suc- 
cessful results of this experiment led 
to the adoption of this wonderful vehi- 
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cle of communication by all civilized 
countries throughout the world. Besides 
being the recipient of medals and orders 
from the prinicpal European powers, 
A. was presented by their representa- 
tives, met in Paris in 1857, with the sum 
of 400,000 francs, as a substantial rec- 
ognition of the inestimable benefits 
accruing from his invention. In June, 
1871, his bronze statue was erected in 
the Central Park of New York by the 
voluntary contributions of telegraph em- 
ployees throughout the country. Died 
1872. 


Morton, James Douglas (mér’tiin), 
fourth Ear. oF, born 1530, became, in 
1563, and again in 1567, Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland. He joined the 
ranks of those nobles who defeated the 
troops of Queen Mary at Carberry Hill. 
In 1572 he was appointed Regent of the 
kingdom, and in 1581 perished on the 
block on a charge of having been con- 
cerned in the murder of Lord Darnley. 


Morton, William Thomas Green, an 
American dentist, born in Massachusetts, 
1819, was the first to urge the anesthetic 
properties of the vapor of ether upon the 
attention of the medical profession, and 
thus succeeded in establishing the prac- 
tice of anesthetic inhalation. Died 1877. 


Moses (mo’zéz),a great Hebrew prophet . 


and legislator, and son of Amram of 
the Levitical tribe, was born in Egypt, 
about 1570 B. C. In pursuance of a 
royal command that all male infants 
of Hebrew birth should be destroyed, 
M., to escape this fate, was laid in a 
basket among a clump of bulrushes on 
the banks of the Nile, and there dis- 
covered by the daughter of Pharaoh, 
who adopted him as her son. When 
arrived at a ripe manhood, M. began 
to form plans for the deliverance of his 
race from bondage, and incurring, by so 
doing, Egyptian mistrust, he fled to 
Midian, where he served as a shepherd 
till his 80th year. Then he is said to 
have been the recipient of the Lord’s 
commands to guide the children of Israel 
out of captivity into the Land of Canaan. 
He accordingly conducted them through 
the Red Sea into the Wilderness, and 
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became their apostolic chief and lawyer, 
composing for them the code since 
known as the Mosaic Dispensation, and 
writing, as it is supposed, the book of 
Genesis and other parts of the Penta- 
teuch. After appointing Joshua as his 
successor, M/. died on Mount Pisgah, at 
the patriarchal age of 120 years. 


Motley, John Lothrop (mdt’'le), an 
American historian, was born in Massa- 
chusetts, 1814, and graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1831, after which he 
traveled for some years in Europe. In 
1840 he became secretary of legislation 
at St. Petersburg; was minister-plen- 
ipotentiary at Vienna from 1861 till 
1867; and in 1869 was appointed Amer- 
ican minister to the court of St. James, 
a post from which he was removed in 
1871. The three great works upon which 
M. has built up one of the foremost 
literary reputations of the age, are The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic—a History; 


_its sequel, The History of the United 
’ Netherlands from the Death of William 


the Silent to the Synod of Dort; and Fohn 
of Barneveld; all of which have been 
translated into the French, Dutch, and 
German languages. Died in England, 
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Moultrie, William (moo’tre), an Amer- 
ican Revolutionary general, born in 
South Carolina, 1731, was the recipient 
of the thanks of Congress for his heroic 
defence of the fort on Sullivan’s Island, 
Charleston Harbor, since called by his 
name. In 1785, he became governor 
of his native state, and died in 1805. 


Mozart, Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang 
Amadeus (mo-zahrt’), a great composer 
of the German school, was born at 
Salzburg, 1756. So early as the age of 
six years he gave manifestations of an 
extraordinary musical genius, and per- 
formed before the courts of Munich and 
Vienna with astonishing success. In 
the following year, the child M. electri- 
fied the Parisian musical world by his 
gifts as an improvisatore, and thence 
carried his honors to London. In 1769- 
70 he visited Italy, where he was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and where he produced 
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at Milan his first successful opera, Mith- 
ridate, followed in 1773 by another, also 
successful, entitled Lucio Silla. In 1779 
he became chapel-master to the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, and produced for 
the Elector of Bavaria his third opera, 
Idomeneo. Then followed a rapid series 
of symphonies, sonatas, quartets, mo- 
tets, dance pieces. In 1786 appeared 
his great comic opera, The Marriage of 


Figaro, and in the next year, Don 
Giovanni, the ‘‘chef-d’ceuvre”’ of his 
genius. In 1791 he gave to the world the 


Magic Flute (Zauberfiéte), his last oper- 
atic production. Before he died in 
December, 1791, he composed his Re- 
quiem—a piece without a rival of its 
kind. 


Munchhausen, Hieronymus Karl Fried- 
rich, Baron (Ger. pron. minch-ow’zn; 
Eng. mun-chau’sn), a German officer, 
was born in Hanover, 1720. He served 
with the Russians against the Turks, 
and after his return wrote a gasconading 
account of his exploits and adventures, 
published in England under the title 
of Baron Muinchhausen’s Narrative of 
his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns 
in Russia—a work which had quite an 
astonishing success both in England and 
Germany. Died 1797. 


Murat, Joachim (moo-rah’), a mar- 
shal of France, and sometime king of 
Naples, born near Cahors, 1771, was the 
son of an innkeeper. He early entered 
the French army, and attaching him- 
self to the fortunes of Bonaparte, be- 
came the latter’s aid-de-camp, a general 
of division in 1799, and the husband of 
his leader’s sister, Caroline. In 1804 
he was appointed governor of Paris and 
general-in-chief, received a marshal’s 
staff in 1804, and, two years later, was 
created Grand Duke of Bery and Cleves. 
Esteemed by Napoleon the “first cavalry 
soldier in Europe,’”’ on every battlefield 
he was distinguished not less by his 
headlong valor, than for an ornate 
picturesqueness of dress and manner 
which bordered on the extravagant. In 
1808 his brother-in-law placed him on 
the Neapolitan throne, which he peace- 
ably held for four years. After sharing 
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the reverses of the Russian campaign, 
M. deserted his benefactor, and offered 
his services to the Allies, who repudi- 
ated them. In March, 1815, he sought 
to strike a blow for the recovery of 
his fallen fortunes, by landing in his 
former dominions with a handful of 
followers. Taken prisoner, he was sum- 
marily tried by court-martial and shot, 
in October of the same year. 


Murillo, Bartolome Esteban (sm0o0-reel’- 
yo), a great painter of the Spanish 
school, was born at Seville, 1618, and 
died 1682. After profiting by the in- 
structions of Velasquez, he acquired a 
high reputation as a painter of history 
and portraits. The works of M. are noted 
for their unrivaled delicacy, harmony 
and vigor of color; freedom of handling 
and true fidelity to nature. A Holy 
Family; The Marriage of St. Catherine; 
and Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception (bought by the French govern- 
ment for the sum of $118,000), are among 
his masterpieces. 


Murray, James Stuart, EARL oF (miir’- 
vat), Regent of Scotland, born 1533, 
was a natural son of King James V. 
During the early part of the reign of his 
half-sister, Mary Queen of Scots, he 
became her chief minister, and after her 
deposition was appointed to the Re- 
gency. Assassinated, January, 1570. 


Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de (moo- 
sa’), a celebrated French poet, was born 
in Paris, 1810. In 1830, he commenced 
a brilliant literary career by the publi- 
cation of his first poems entitled Contes 
d'I:spagne et d’Italie, and became a 
member of the French Academy in 1852; 
but soon after fell into a morbid state 
of mind, and died miserably in 1857. 
None of his contemporaries have sur- 
passed him in spontaneity of poetical 
genius, in vivacity. in grace, and in the 
ardent and sincere expression of passion. 

Nabonassar (idb-o-nds’sdr), a king 
of Babylon, from whose accession, in 


747 B. C., the Chaldean astronomers 
reckoned their era. 


Na’dir Shah (-shaw), or Koutt Kuan, 
a Persian conqueror, was born of Turk- 
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ish race, at Khorassan, in 1688. At an 
early age he became chief of a horde of 
banditti, and for services rendered to 
Tahmasp Shah in freeing his country 
from African invaders, was given the 
chief command of the Persian army, 
1729.. In 1732, after carrying on a suc- 
cessful war against Turkey, N.S. usurped 
the Persian throne, and in 1738-9 in- 
vaded and conquered Afghanistan, Can- 
dahar and Delhi, in which latter city 
he ordered the massacre of 120,000 of 
its inhabitants. Assassinated, 1747. 


Napier (na-peer’). The patronymic 
of a noble Scottish house, illustrious in 
the annals of science and of war; the 
following figure among its most eminent 
members: JoHN N., Baron MERCHIS- 
TOUN, was born at Merchistoun Castle, 
near Edinburgh, 1550, and was chiefly 
known for his discovery of Logarithms. 
Died 1617.—Sr1r CuHarLes JAMES N., a 
British general, was appointed in 1841 
to the chief command in India, where 
he gained great celebrity by the con- 
quest of Scinde, 1843, in which he per- 
formed several exploits that have been 
highly extolled. Died 1853.—Sir Wit- 
LIAM Francis N., brother of the pre- 
ceding, a British general, born 178s, 
became famous as the historian of 
the Peninsular War. Died 1860.—SIR 
CHARLES JOHN N., born 1786, was cousin 
to the foregoing. Entering the British 
navy while a boy, he highly distinguished 


himself in the war with France and . 


with the United States; in 1833 com- 
manded the Portuguese fleet which 
gained a decisive victory over that of 
Don Miguel; and in 1854 he served as 
commander-in-chief of the British fleet 
in the Baltic, where his purposed at- 
tack upon Cronstadt was frustrated by 
the imbecility of the ministry at home. 
Died 1860.—RoBeErRtT, Lorp JN. or Mac- 
DALA, born 1810, became engineer-in- 
chief of the Anglo-Indian army, and 
in 1867-8 commanded the army dis- 
patched against Theodore, King of Abys- 
sinia, 

Napoleon I. (a-po’le-tin), [NAPOLEON 
Bonaparte], Emperor of the French, 
born in Ajaccio, 1769, was the second 
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son of Charles Bonaparte, and his wife 
Letizia Ramolino. He was sent to the 
military school of Brienne, 1777; be- 


came lieutenant of artillery, 1785; and 


_ tillery, 1793. 


for his services at the siege of Toulon 
was appointed brigadier-general of ar- 
On the 13th Vendémiaire 
(October 4th), 1795, the Convention 
having made N. commander of the 
troops provided for its defence, he dis- 
persed by a terrible cannonade the 


-mutinied National Guard, and was im- 


mediately appointed to the command 
of the army of the interior. In 1796, he 


_ married Joséphine, the widow of Alex- 


andre de Beauharnais; was appointed 


~ almost immediately to the supreme com- 


- 
- 


mand of the army of Italy, and after 


_ the victories of Montenotte, Mondovi, 


Castiglione, etc., signed the celebrated 
treaty of Campo-Formio, April 16, 1797. 


~ On May 109, 1798, he sailed from Toulon 


on 


for an expedition in Egypt, during which 
he took Malta and Alexandria; and 


_-gained the battles of the Pyramids 


a 


Aboukir, etc. Returning to France on 


- the gth of October, 1799, he hastened 
' to Paris, soon mastered the state of 


a le ok 


e 
=f 


affairs, overthrew the Directory on the 
famous 18th Brumaire, and (December 
22) was created First Consul for 10 
years. In 1800, France being still at 
War with Austria, N. raised with won- 
derful rapidity an army of 36,000 men, 
began on the 13th of May his magnifi- 
cent and daring march across the Alps, 
and gained the decisive victories of 
Montebello and Marengo. He signed 
the Treaty of Lunéville with Austria, 
Feb. 9, 1801; a concordat with the Pope 
on the 15th of July of the same year, 
and the Peace of Amiens with England, 
March 27, 1802; reorganized the several 
departments of public administration ; 
instituted the Bank of France; reo- 
pened the Catholic churches; recalled the 
émigrés, and superintended the draw- 
ing up of the admirable Code Napoléon. 
On the 18th of May, N. assumed the 
title of Emperor, was consecrated in 
Paris by the Pope Pius VII. (December 
2), and was crowned king of Italy in 
Milan, May 26, 1805. He gained the 
victory of Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805, and 
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signed the Treaty of Presburg, Decem- 
ber 26. The campaigns of 1806-7 (vic- 
tories of Jena, Eylau, Friedland, etc.) 
led to the Treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 1807. 
In 1809, a second war against Austria 
ended with the victory of Wagram, 
July 5-6, and the treaty of Schén- 
brunn, October 14. N. divorced Jose- 
phine, Dec. 16,1809, and on April 1, 1810, 
married the Archduchess of Austria, 
Marie-Louise, who gave him, March 
19, 1811, a son who was called King of 
Rome. On June 22, 1812, N. declared 
war against Russia, gained the victories 
of Smolensk and Borodino, and entered 
Moscow, September 14, which had pre- 
viously been evacuated, and almost 
totally consumed. After five weeks’ 
stay, the frost and snow of a Russian 
winter obliged N. to commence the 
dreadful retreat during which he lost 
almost all his army. A new coalition 
was then formed against him by Prus- 
sia, Russia, Austria, and Great Britain, 
March 1, 1813, which resulted in the 
defeat of Leipzig, September 18-19, 
the invasion of France, the entry of 
the Allies in Paris, March 31, 1814, and 
the abdication of N., April 11. He was 
allowed to retain the title of emperor 
with the sovereignty of the island of 
Elba, whence he made his escape ten 
months later, Feb. 26, 1815, landed near 
Fréjus, May1, reached Paris, May 20, and 
reassumed the sovereign power. After 
losing the decisive battle of Waterloo, 
June 18, N. abdicated in favor of his 
son N. Il., June 22, voluntarily sur- 
rendered July 15, to Captain Maitland 
of the Bellerophon, claiming the pro- 
tection of the British laws; but was con- 
fined for life under guard of England, 
on the lonly rock of St. Helena, where 
he died May 5, 1821. His remains were 
removed to France, Dec. 15, 1840, and 
deposited in the Hétel des Invalides. 
N. IIL. (Cuartes Louis NAPOLEON 
Bonaparte), third son of Louis Bona- 
parte, brother of N. 1., and for a time 
King of Holland, and Hortense de 
Beauharnais, daughter of Josephine by 
her first husband, was born 1808. As- 
suming to be the successor of N. I1., he 
made two unsuccessful attempts at 
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inciting a popular revolution, the last, 
1840, being punished by a sentence of 
life imprisonment in the fortress of 
Ham. Escaping 1846, under the re- 
publican amnesty of 1848 he returned 
to France, and was elected to the As- 
sembly and shortly after President. 
In 1851 he usurped supreme power as 
Dictator, and by a plebiscite, 1852, 
was elected emperor, assuming the title 
N.III. Declaring war against Germany, 
1870, he was defeated and made a 
prisoner, 1871, retiring to England on 
his release, where he died Jan. 9, 1873. 
He married Eugénie Marie de Guzman, 
Comtesse de Téba, a Spanish lady, 1853, 
and left an only child, Napoleon Eu- 
géne Louis Jean Joseph, born 1856, who 
was killed in South Africa, where he 
was serving as a British officer, 1882. 


Neander, Johann August Wilhelm (ie- 
dn’diir), a celebrated German ecclesias- 
tical historian, born of Jewish descent, 
at GOttingen, 1789, became professor 
of theology in Berlin University, 1812. 
Died 1850. Among the more important 
of his many works are.a Universal His- 
tory of the Christian Religion and Church; 
History of the Planting of the Apostolic 
Church; and The Life of Fesus Christ 
in its Historical Relations, the latter 
written as refutory of that of Strauss. 


Nebuchadnezzar = (n&b-u-kcid-nés’ 2dr) 
succeeded his father, Nabopolassar, as 
King of Babylon, and after taking Je- 
rusalem, in 606 B. C., carried off to 
Babylon numerous captives, among them 
the prophet Daniel. He afterwards con- 
quered Tyre and Egypt. Died 562 B.C. 


Necho (ne’ko), one of the Pharaoh 
dynasty of Egyptian kings, succeeded 
his father, Psammetichus, in 617 B. C., 
defeated Josiah, King of Judah, and 
was himfelf defeated by Nebuchad- 
nezzor, King of Babylon, in 606. 


Necker, Jacques (na-kair’), a French 
statesman and financial minister, was 
born at Geneva, 1732. He established 
himself in Paris as a banker, and real- 
ized a considerable fortune while still 
in the prime of life. In 1777, he was 
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appointed director-general of the national 
finances, at that time in a state of utter 
disorder. He effected many and im- 
portant reforms, which made him un- 
popular with a certain section of the 
court party. Dismissed in 1781, and 
recalled to office in 1788, he was again dis- 
missed from his post, 1789, and ordered 
to leave France, under suspicion of 
favoring too liberal political measures. 
This step on the part of the court led 
to the first outbreak of the Revolution, 
and to his (Necker’s) recall within the 
short space of one month. Again ap- 
pointed to office, he resigned the same 
in 1790, and passed the rest of his days 
at Coppet, in Switzerland, where he 
died in 1804. His daughter was the 
celebrated Madame de Staél. 


Nelson, Horatio Viscount (é/’stin), the 
most illustrious of English admirals, 
was born in County Norfolk, 1758. He 
entered the navy while a boy, and be- 
fore attaining his majority had earned 
for himself the rank of post-captain, 
and in 1779 effected the surrender of 
San Juan. He afterwards served as 
second in command in the West Indies, 
where he terribly harassed the French 
cruisers off Martinique. We next hear 
of him doing good work in the Medi- 
terranean, at the siege and bombard- 
ment, and at the storming of Calvi, 
where he led the attack and lost his 
right eye. In 1797, he bore his share 
in the distruction of the Spanish fleet, 
off St. Vincent, by Sir John Jervis 
(afterwards Earl St. Vincent). Heé next 
blockaded Cadiz; thence sailed to Ten- 
eriffe, and in carrying the Spanish bat- 
teries there, lost his right arm. By 
this period, V. had fought in 120 actions 
at sea. In 1798, he was given the Med- 
iterranean command, and, on August 
1, destroyed the French fleet in the Bay 
of Aboukir. This brilliant victory— 
the Battle of the Nile—put a stop to 
Napoleon’s designs on Egypt, and gave 
to N. the well-won honors of the peerage. 
In 1801, we hear of his appearance be- 
fore Copenhagen (Denmark being at 
that time in alliance with France), where 
he destroyed the Danish fleet and land 
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batteries, and shelled the city. On Oct. 
21, 1805, he crowned his glory by an- 
nihilating the French fleet off the Bay 
of Trafalgar. Shot through the shoulder 
by a French rifleman during the hottest 
of the fight, N. lingered for three hours; 
when learning that the day was won, he 
died composedly, his last words being, 
“Thank God, I’ve done my duty!” 


Nepos, Cornelius (e’pds), a Roman 
historian who flourished during the time 
of Julius Cesar and the first six years of 
the reign of Augustus. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Cicero, and his only extant 
work, Vite Excellenttum Imperatorum, 
is held in high esteem as an educational 
classbook. 


Nero, Claudius Cesar Drusus German- 
icus (7e’r0), Emperor of Rome from 54 
to 68 A. D., was the son of Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and originally bore that 
name, but when the Emperor Claudius 
married Agrippina, she procured his 
adoption, and at last his appointment 
as successorinthe empire. The history 
of his reign is a dreadful tale of cruelty, 
crime, and brutal excess. As an ex- 
ample of the whole it is enough to say 
that he murdered his mother and his 
wife. A successful conspiracy at last 
rid the world of his unendurable tyranny. 
Rome was burnt down in his reign, and 
he sang a poem of his own composition 
on the destruction of Troy, whilst the 
flames were raging; and made the con- 
flagation a pretext for persecuting the 
Christians. 


Nerva, Marcus Cocceius (nur’vah), a 
Roman emperor, born in Umbria, 32 
A. D., after being twice consul, was pro- 
claimed emperor on the death of Do- 
mitian, 96. He ruled with mildness and 
justice, and, after adopting Trajan as 
his son and successor, died in 98. 


Nesselrode, Charles Robert, CouNT von 
(nés-sél-ro’d), a Russian statesman, born 
at Lisbon, 1780, of German descent, 
after a highly successful diplomatic 
career, became Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1816, holding that position till 1856. 
Died 1862. 
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Newman, John Henry (nii’mdn), a dis- 
tinguished English theologian, was born 
in London, 1801, and became tutor of 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1826. In 1833, 
along with Doctor Pusey and the poet 
Keble, N. initiated the Tractarian Move- 
mentin favor of High-Church doctrines, 
and in 1845 seceded to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, of which he became one of 
the most eminent pillars. Died 1890. His 
chief works (distinguished by their pro- 
found erudition and masterly reasoning) 
are Arians of the Fourth Century: their 
Doctrines, Temper, and Conduct (1833); 
an Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine; and Apologia pro Vita Sua 
(1864). 


Newton, Sir Isaac, (1ii’tm), an illustrious 
English philosopher, born in Lincoln- 
shire, 1642, graduated at Cambridge 
University in 1668, and there became 
professor of mathematics in the following 
year. Prior to this, he had made the 
great discoveries of the binomial theo- 
tem, and of the differential calculus, or 
method of fluxions, and in 1665 demon- 
strated his theory of the central force 
of gravity of the earth. Turning his 
attention to the study of optics, N. in 
1669 arrived at the conclusion that light 
is not homogeneous, but consists of rays 
of different refrangibility; he also enunci- 
ated his Emission Theory of light, ac- 
cording to which light is produced by 
infinitesimal particles of matter emitted 
by luminous bodies in all directions. 
On this question he was opposed by 
Huyghens and Hooke, who upheld the 
undalatory theory. In 1684 he discov- 
ered that the lunar orbit is curved by the 
same force that causes bodies to fall on 
the surface of the earth. In 1685-6 ap- 
peared the Principia, the masterpiece 
of his genius, a work styled by Laplace 
‘‘preéminent above all othergroductions 
of the human intellect.’’ In this, he em- 
bodied the laws of his great discovery 
of the principle of universal gravitation. 
In 1687, N. took an active part in oppos- 
ing certain illegal demands made by 
James II. upon the University of which he 
was the most illustrious member, and as 
the representative of his ‘‘Alma Mater,” 
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in Parliament, 1680-90, ably and zealous- 
ly defended the cause of Protestantism 
and of civiland religious liberty. In 1695 
he was appointed master of the mint, and 
in 1703 elected president of the Royal 
Society. Two years later he received 
the honor of knighthood at the hands of 
Queen Anne. Died 1727. 


Ney, Michel (a), PRINcE DE LA Mosk- 
owo and Duc pr ELcHINEN, a distin- 
guished marshal of France, born at Sarre- 
louis, 1769, fought his way up from the 
ranks to the grade of general of division, 
and won high laurels in the campaigns 
in Germany and Switzerland, 1799. In 
the next year he contributed to the vic- 
tory of Hohenlinden; in 1805 won that 
of Elchingen; in 1806 he played an im- 
portant part at Jena, and in the same 
year took Magdeburg. In 1809 he gained 
successes in Spain at Almedia and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and in 1812 commanded the 
centre of the French army at the 
battle of Borodino, or the Moskwa, and 
directed the retreat of the rear-guard 
from Russia. In 1813 he shared in the 
victories of Ltitzen, Bautzen, and Dres- 
den, and later was defeated by Berna- 
dotte at Dennewitz. After the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon in 1814, N. gave in 
his adhesion to the Bourbons, rejoined 
the Emperor on his return from Elba, 
and led the charge of the Old Guard at 
Waterloo, where he had several horses 
killed under him. ‘Tried for treason 
before the Chamber of Peers, after the 
second restoration, he was sentenced to 
death, and shot, Dec. 7, 1815. 


Niccolo da Pisa (nek-ko-lo’ da pe’sah), 
an Italian sculptor and architect, who 
died in 1278, was the artist of the fa- 
mous bas-reliefs in the cathedral of 
Siena, surpassed only by the antiques. 


Niebuhr, Berthold Georg (nee’boor), an 
eminent German critic and historian, 
was born at Copenhagen, 1776, and died 
1831. His great fame rests upon his 
History of Rome (1827), one of the most 
profound works of modern times. 


Niepce de St. Victor, Claude Felix Abel 
(ne-Eps da san vdak-tér’), an eminent 
French chemist and photographer, was 
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born near Chalons-sur-Sadne, in 1805. 
In 1847 he discovered a method of trans- 
ferring images to glass prepared with 
albumen or starch; and, later, invented 
a new process of heliography. Died 1870. 


Nimrod (%m’réd), a grandson of Ham, 
is supposed to have been the founder 
of Babylon, and also the first king and 
the first conqueror. In the Scripture, he 
is called ‘‘a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.”’ 


Ninus (n7’ntis), [Gr. Ninos], the sup- 
posed founder of the Assyrian monarchy, 
and builder of the city of Nineveh, 
flourished about 2048 B. C., and was 
husband of the famous Semiramis. 


Noah (no’ah), an eminent patriarch, 
the ninth in descent after Adam, was 
born about 2950 B. C. He was 600 
years old when the grand Deluge de- 
stroyed all the human race except himself 
and his family, who were saved in the 
Ark, and entered into a new and ever- 
lasting covenant. Died at the age of 950. 


North, Frederick, Lorp, an English 
statesman, was born 1732. He entered 
Parliament in 1754, became Tory leader 
in the House of Commons in 1767, and 
Prime Minister in 1770; was entirely 
subservient to the will of the King, 
George III., and was responsible in that 
relation for the loss of the American 
colonies. A coalition was effected in 
1783 between him and Fox, to the dis- 
grace of the latter, but it terminated 
in a few months. He died in 1792, Earl 
of Guildford, blind. 


Noureddin, or Noor-ed-deen, Malek-al- 
Adel (noor-éd-deen’), [Ar. “‘Light of the 
Faith’’], a Saracenic caliph of Egypt 
and Syria, was born at Damascus, 1116. 
In rr46 he successfully resisted the 
French crusade, made his native city 
the capital of his realms, and extirpated 
the Sheeah heresy in Egypt. This great 
and widely-esteemed ruler died in 1173. 


Numa Pompilius (ni’mah pdm-pil’e- 
tis) was the second king of Rome, ac- 
cording to the old legends. He is said 
to have been a Sabine; and is renowned 
as a wise and peaceful sovereign, a law- 
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giver, and an institutor of the rites of 
religious worship. In all affairs he was 
instructed by the nymph Egeria. The 
temple of Fanus, which he built, was 
closed during all his reign. 


Nunez, Alvarez (xoon’yaith), [called 
CaBECA DE Vaca], a Spanish explorer, 
assisted in the exploration or discovery 
of Florida in 1528, and died in 1564. 


O’Connell, Daniel (0-k6n’nl), an Irish 
orator and patriot, was born in County 
Kerry, 1775. After attaining to the 


' position of leader of the Irish bar, he, 


in 1809, became the champion of the 
cause of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
and in 1828 entered the British House 
of Commons, where he sat for 18 years, 
the recognized head of the Irish Nation- 
alist party in that assembly. Died 1847. 


Odoacer (0-do-a’siir), a Gothic general 
under Attila, took service in the West- 
ern Empire, and in 475 A. D. was pro- 
claimed by his army King of Italy. 
In 488, his dominions were invaded by 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, and 
himself besieged in Ravenna, which city 
he bravely defended for five years, when, 
after surrendering, he was put to death, 
and his throne usurped by the victor, 
493. 

Oersted, Hans Christian (air’stéd), a 
Danish physicist was born 1777. 
was professor of physics in Copenhagen, 
the discoverer of electro-magnetism, of 
the compressibility of water, and the 
metal aluminium; and did much to 
popularize science in a volume entitled 
The Soul of Nature. Died 1851. 


Oglethorpe, James Edward, an English 
general, was born in London, 1696. He 
served in the Marlborough wars, sat in 
Parliament for several years, conceived 
the founding of a colony for debtors in 
prison, and founded Georgia; returning 
to England, he fought against the Pre- 
tender, and died in Essex, 1785. 


Omar (o’mér) succeeded Aboo-Bekr 
as second caliph of the Arabian dynasty, 
634 A. D., took Damascus and Jeru- 
salem, defeated the Greeks at Yermuk, 
conquered Syria, Persia, and Egypt, in 
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which last undertaking the famous 
library of Alexandria was destroyed. O. 
erected the splendid mosque which bears 
his name, on the site of Solomon’s temple 
at Jerusalem, and was assassinated at 
Medina, in 644, after having consolidated 
the Islamitic faith, and reigned with 
wisdom and popularity.—0O. II., eighth 
caliph of the Omeiyade dynasty, suc- 
ceeded his cousin Solyman, 717. Died 
in 720. 


Omar Khayyam (0’mur ky-yam’), as- 
tronomer-poet of Persia, born at Nais- 
hapur, in Khorassan, lived in the 
later half of the 11th century, and died 
in the first quarter of the 12th. He 
wrote a collection of poems which 
breath an Epicurean spirit, and while 
they occupy themselves with serious 
problems of life, do so with careless 
sportiveness, intent on the enjoyment of 
the sensuous pleasures of life, like an 
easy-going Epicurean. The great prob- 
lems of destiny do not trouble the author, 
they are no concern of his, and the bur- 
den of his songs assuredly is, as his trans- 
lator says, lf not;-tet us eat; let’ us 
drink, for tomorrow we die.’ ”’ 


Omar, or Omer, Pasha, a Turkish gen- 
eralissimo, was a Croatian named M1- 
CHAEL Latras, bornin 1805. In 1828 he 
became a Turkish subject, a convert to 
the Moslem faith; then a pasha; sup- 
pressed a rising in Bosnia, 1850-1; 
defeated the Russians at Oitenitza, 1853, 
and at Kalafat, 1854; commanded the 
Turkish forces before Sebastopol, 1855; 
and suppressed the Cretan insurrection, 
1868. Died 1871. . 


Orfila, Mathieu Joseph Bonaventure 
(6r-fe’lah), an eminent chemist, born in 
Minorca, 1781, became professor of med- 
ical jurisprudence and chemistry in the 
Paris Faculty of Medicine, 1819-23. He 
is regarded as the founder of toxicology, 
and instituted in Paris the museum 
called by his name. Died 1853. 


Origen (6r’e-jén), an eminent Father 
of the Church, born in Egypt, 186 A. 
D., studied under Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and in 230 was ordained a presbyter 
at Caesarea, where he became a noted 
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preacher, and endeavored to reconcile 
the Platonism of the Greek philosophy 
with the teachings of the Scriptures. 
After enduring much persecution, he died 
at Tyrein 253. O.taught heterodox doc- 
trines of the Arian class, which afterwards 
prevailed in Syria and Egypt till their 
condemnation by the Council of Con- 
stantinople, 553 A. D. 


Orleans. The titular ducal name of 
two branches of the French royal family. 
The first began with Louis, second son 
of Charles V., born 1371, assassinated 
1407. The second began with Philippe 
I., second son of Louis XIII., born 1660, 
died 1701. It ended with Louis Philippe 
I., crowned 1830, abdicated, 1848, died 
1850. 


Orloff (67’]5f). The patronymic of a 
noble Russian race distinguished in his- 
tory. Among its chief members were, 
GREGORY (CounrT), born 1734, died 1783. 
He was a favorite of Catherine II., and 
the chief instrument of her elevation to 
the throne, 1762.—ALrExIs, born 1787, 
served in the war against Napoleon I., 
and in 1829 negotiated the Treaty of 
Adrianople. In 1833, he received com- 
mand of the army sent to support the 
Sultan against the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and brought about the Treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelesi. In 1856, he represented Rus- 
sia at the Congress of Paris, and became 
in 1856 Prime Minister of the empire. 
Died 1861. 


Osceola, or Oceo’la (ds-se-o’lah), a 
Seminole Indian chief, was born in 
Florida in 1803. In 1835, to avenge a 
wrong perpetrated upon him, he declared 
war against the whites, and being taken 
prisoner after a two-years’ struggle, died 
in Fort Moultrie, 1837. 


Othman, or Os’man, I., son of Ortogrul, 
a Turcoman chief, was born in Asia 
Minor, and becoming chief of his tribe, 
in 1280, invaded and conquered Greece 
and Bithynia in 1299, and founded the 
Ottoman Empire. Died 1326.—0O. II., 
born 1696, succeeded his father, Sultan 
Achmet I., in 1618, and was murdered 
four years after.—0QO. III., born 1696, 
succeeded his brother, Mahmoud I., on 
the Turkish throne in 1754. Died 1757, 
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Overbeck, Friedrich (o’viir-bék), the 
founder of the German symbolic school 
of painting, was born at Libeck, 1789, 
and died 1869. O. looked upon art as 
the handmaid of religious faith, and ex- 
emplified his dogma in the production 
of innumerable pictures of a devotional 
character. 


Ovid, Publius Ovidius Naso (dv’id), a 
Roman poet, born at Sulmona, 43 B. 
C., filled several civil and judicial of- 
fices at Rome, among others that of 
Decemvir, and enjoyed the favor of the 
Emperor Augustus. In 8 A. D. he was 
banished, on account, it is said, of his 
having written the erotic poem called 
The Art of Love, and died at Tomi in 
18. His reputation rests on his Meta- 
mor phoses, a work of great power and 
standard merit. 


Owen, Richard (0’&), a distinguished 
English paleontologist and comparative 
anatomist, born at Lancaster, 1804, be- 
came Curator of the Hunterian Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
1836, Hunterian professsor at the same 
institution, and in 1856 Director of the 
Natural History departments of the 
British Museum, and a Foreign Associate 
of the French Institute. This eminent 
naturalist is opposed to the Darwinian 
theory of Natural selection, holding in 
lieu thereof what he calls an ‘‘ hypothesis 
of Derivation.” Among his principal 
works may be mentioned Odontography; 
History of British Fossil Mammals and 
Birds; On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. 


Owen, Robert, a theorist and phi- 
lanthropist, born in Wales, 1771, after 
accumulating a large fortune in the 
cotton trade in Scotland, settled in 
Indiana, United States, in 1823, where 
he formed a Socialistic community under 
the name of New Harmony. He after- 
wards tried, but without success, to in- 
troduce his Utopian crotchets into Eng- 
lish life. Died 1858.—His son, RoBERT 
Date O., born 1804, became a citi- 
zen of the United States, entered Con- 
gress as a Democrat in 1843, and has 
written various works, chief of which 
are New Views of Society, and Footfalls 
on the Boundaries of Another World. 
Died June 24, 1877. 
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Oxenstiern, or Oxenstierna, Axel, 
Count (6ks’én-stér-nah) ,a Swedish states- 
man, born at Fan6, 1583, and educated 
in Germany, became, in 1611, Prime 
Minister of Sweden under Gustavus 
Adolphus, after whose death, in 1632, 
O. governed the country with ability 
and became the recognized head of the 
Protestant League. Died 1654. 


Paganini, Nicolo (pdh-gah-ne’ne), a 
famous Italian violinist, was born at 
Genoa in 1784. He early manifested 
an extraordinary aptitude for music, 
created an almost unparalleled furore 
by his performances in the great Euro- 
pean cities, and spent in profligacy and 
gaming his enormous professional gains. 


‘Died at Nice, 1840. 


Paine, Thomas, a notorious freethinker 
and democrat, was born in Thetford, 
1737. He emigrated to America, con- 
tributed, as he boasted, by his phamplet 
Common Sense; to “free America,” by 
rousing it to emancipate itself from the 
mother country. He wrote the Rights 
of Man against Burke’s “ Reflections’’ ; 
had to emigrate to France; took part in 
the Revolution to aid in its emancipa- 
tion also, offended Robespierre, and was 
put in prison, where he wrote the first 
part of his Age of Reason, a book which 
offended the Christian world and pro- 
cured him ignominy and even execra- 
tion in many quarters. P. died in New 
York, 1809, but his bones were conveyed 
to England by Cobbett in 1819. 


Palissy, Bernard (pal-le-se’), a famous 
French potter, chemist and enameler, 
was born near Agen, 1506, and died 1589. 
The pottery made by P., known as the 
Palissy ware, is much prized by collect- 
ors, and is distinguished for the high 
relief of the figures and ornaments. 


Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Vis- 
count (pah'miir-stin), a celebrated Eng- 
lish statesman, was born in Hants, 1784. 
He entered upon official life in 1807, as 
Lord of the Admiralty, and, during a 
parliamentary and ministerial career ex- 
tending over half a century, obtained 
the highest distinction both as a debater 
and an administrator, being three times 
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Foreign Minister, and twice Premier. As 
Foreign Secretary, P. was the most pat- 
riotic, brilliant, and vigorous his country 
had known since the days of Chatham. 
Died 1865. 


Paoli, Pasquale di (pah’o-le), a Corsi- 
can general, born 1726, was appointed 
to the chief command of his countrymen 
in their revolt against the Genoese, 1755, 
and afterwards against France. Died 
in England, 1807. 


Papin, Denis (pap’in), a celebrated 
French physicist, was born at Blois, 
1647. He was called in 1687 to the 
chair of Mathematics in the University 
of Marburg, in Hesse-Cassel, the duties 
of which office he discharged till his 
death in 1714. To P. undoubtedly be- 
longs the high honor of having first 
applied steam to produce motion by 
raising a piston; he combined with this 
the simplest means of producing a vac- 
uum beneath the raised piston—viz., 
by condensation of aqueous vapor. He 
is also the inventor of the ‘‘safety-valve,”’ 
an essential part of his ‘Digester. 


Paracelsus (pdr-ah-sél'stis), a cele- 
brated alchemist and empiric, was born 
in Switzerland, 1493. He early adopted 
quackery as a profession, and after mak- 
ing some alleged wonderful cures, be- 
came professor of medicine at Basle 
in 1546. He, while there, instituted a 
system of medicine in opposition to 
those of Galen, Avicenna, Hippocrates, 
and Aristotle, and claimed to have dis- 
covered an essence, which he termed 
Elixir Vite, by means of which life could 
be indefinitely prolonged. P. mingled 
cabalistic speculations and his peculiarly 
fantastic pseudo-theology with a fair 
degree of medical and chemical knowl- 
edge, and founded a school of charlatans 
which exercised considerable influence 
over medicine, physics, and msytical 
science, for more than a century after 
his death at Salzburg, in 1541. 


Pare, Ambroise (pah-ra’), a French 
surgeon, born at Caval, 1509, became 
the most eminent practitioner of his 
time as surgeon-in-ordinary to Henry 
II., Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry 
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III.; was protected by the latter during 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (P. 
being a Protestant) ; and first introduced 
the ligature of arteries in lieu of cauter- 
ization. Died 1590. 


Parker, Theodore, a noted American 
preacher and lecturer, born 1810, adopted 
and professed the Unitarian creed, but 
discarded it, like Emerson, for a still 
more liberal, and distinguished himself 
in the propagation of it by his lectures’ 
as well as his writings. P. was a vigorous 
anti-slavery agitator, and in general 
a champion of freedom. He died at 
Florence while on a tour for his health, 
1860. 


Parkman, Francis (pdrk’mdn), an 
American author, was born in Boston, 
1823. His principal works are: The Cali- 
jornia and Oregon Trail (1849) ; History of 
the Cons piracy of Pontiac (1851); The Pio- 
neers of France in the New World (1865); 
The Fesuits in North America (1866); 
and The Discovery of the Great West 
(1869). His writings are valuable, par- 
ticularly in their bearing on the dominion 
of the French in America, its rise, decline, 
and fall. Died 1893. 


Pascal, Blaise (pds’kil), an illustrious 
French philosopher and mathematician, 
was born in Auvergne, 1623. He early 
displayed astonishing mental precocity, 
and at the age of 16 wrote a treatise on 
conic sections which elicited the sur- 
prise of Descartes. Thenceforward he 
devoted his whole life to scientific pur- 
suits, and, in 1654, he entered the 
cloister of Port-Royal, as an affiliated 
member of the Jansenist party. Died 
1662. The labors of P. were multifa- 
rious; he exploded the antiquated theory 
that ‘‘nature abhors a vacuum” by 
proving by barometric experiments the 
theory of atmospheric pressure; and in 
his philosophical writings displayed such 
powers of profound and condensed 
thought, expressed in a style of rhetoric 
that has never been surpassed, that he 
is credited, says Hallam, ‘‘by having, in 
his Provincial Letters, done more to ruin 
the name of Jesuit than all the contro- 
versies of Protestantism or all the ful- 
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minations of the Parliament of Paris.” 
His Thoughts are by many critics ranked 
even higher in point of excellence than 
the Letters. 


Pasteur, Louis (pds-tér’), an eminent 
French chenist, was born at Ddle, in 
department of Jura, 1822. P. was cele- 
brated for his studies and discoveries in 
fermentation, and also for his researches 
in hydrophobia and his suggestion 
of inoculation as a cure. The Pasteur 
Institute in Paris was the scene of his 
researches from 1886. Died 1895. 


Paul, St. This eminent apostle, orig- 
inally named Saul, was a Jew of pure 
Hebrew descent, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. He was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
and was by birth a free Roman citizen. 
The mysterious circumstances that led 
to and attended his conversion, and his 
apostolic travels, are, doubtless, familiar 
to our readers, and need not be given 
here. Much diversity of opinion, how- 
ever, prevails among the learned about 
the dates of the principal events of his 
life. About the year 59, having visited 
Jerusalem for the fifth time since his 
conversion, the populace there assailed 
him, and would have killed him, but an 
officer took him into custody and sent 
him to the Roman governor Felix, at 
Ceesarea, where he was unjustly detained 
a prisoner for two years. Having finally 
appealed to the Roman Emperor, accord- 
ing to the privilege of a Roman citizen, 
he was sent to Rome. On the voyage 
thither, he suffered shipwreck at Melita 
(probably Malta), in the spring of 61 
A. D. At-Rome, he was treated with 
respect, being allowed to dwell ‘‘for two 
whole years in his own hired house,” 
Whether he ever left the city or not, 
can not be positively demonstrated, but 
it is believed by many critics, from a 
variety of considerations, that he did 
obtain his liberty about64 A. D.,and that 
he made journeys both to the east and 
to the west, revisiting Asia Minor, and 
carrying out his long-cherished wish of 
preaching the gospel in Spain, then 
thought to be the western limit of the 
world. Meanwhile occurred the great 
and mysterious burning of Rome, gen- 
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erally attributed to Nero. The latter 
threw the blame on the Christians, who 
were, in consequence, subjected to a 
severe persecution. Among the victims 
was P., who, according to tradition, 
suffered 67 A. D. 


Pausanias (paw-sa’ne-ds), a general of 
Sparta, and nephew of Leonidas, held 
command of the Greek army which de- 
feated the Persians at Platea, 479. 
Two years later he took Byzantium, and 
entered into treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy, which brought about 
his disgrace. Died of starvation, 468 
B. C. 


Pausa’nias, a Greek author and trav- 
eler, supposed to have been a Lydian, 
was born early towards the close of the 
1st century. His Itinerary, or Descrip- 
tion of Greece, is a work second only in 
importance to Herodotus in matters of 
antiquarian and geographical research. 


Paxton, Sir Joseph (péks’tiin), an Eng- 
lish architect and landscape gardener, 
born in Bedfordshire, 1803, laid out the 
famous gardens at Chatsworth, the seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire; designed the 
building in which was held the first 
Universal Exposition, 1851, and also 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Died 
1865. 


Payne, John Howard (pai), an Amer- 
ican author and dramatic poet, born in 
New York, 1792, is chiefly remembered 
for his authorship of the popular and 
perennial ballad, Home, Sweet Home. 
Died at Tunis, holding the post of United 
States Consul, 1852. 


Peabody, George (pe’bdd-c), an Amer- 
ican philanthropist, was born at Dan- 
vers, Mass., 1795. After some years’ suc- 
cessful business as a merchant in Balti- 
more, he repaired to England in 1837, 
and there became the leading Amer- 
ican banker in London, and amassed 
a great fortune. That fortune he after- 
wards distributed inworksof beneficence. 
In 1856 he presented his native town 
with the sum of $270,000 for the pro- 
motion of education, etc.; to Baltimore 
he gave $1,400,000 for scientific and 
artistic purposes; to the Boardof Trustees 


for the Advancement of Education in 
the South, $3,500,000; and to the city 
of London, for the erection of suitable 
dwellings for the poor, $2,500,000. Died 
in London, 1869. His remains were 
temporarily interred in the royal vault 
in Westminster Abbey, by command 
of Queen Victoria, until their removal 
to America by the British man-of-war, 
““Monarch,’”’ March, 1870. 


Pedro I., Antonio Joze d’Alcantara, 
Dom (pa’dro), first emperor of Brazil, 
was born at Queluz, 1798. He removed 
to Brazil in 1807 in consequence of the 
occupation of Portugal by the French, 
and became regent of that country in 
1821, and in the following year was pro- 
claimed emperor. He succeeded, by the 
death of his father, John VI., in 1826, 
to the crown of Portugal, which, he, how- 
ever, soon abdicated in favor of his 
daughter, Maria de Gloria. Having been 
compelled to surrender the Brazilian 
throne in 1831, in favor of his son, Dom 
Pedro II., he returned to Portugal, and 
there succeeded in putting an end to the 
pretensions of his usurping brother, Dom 
Miguel, thereby firmly consolidating his 
daughter’s right. Died 1834. 

His son, P. II:, born at Rio de Jane- 
iro, 1825, became sovereign of Brazil by 
his father’s abdication in 1831, and 
entered upon his kingly duties in 1840. 
Dom Pedro was an able, accomplished, 
and enlightened monarch, and did very 
much towards the social, intellectual, 
and material development of his country. 
The chief events of his reign were the 
war with Paraguay, 1865-70, ending in 
the triumph of the Brazilians with their 
allies of the Argentine Republic; and 
the emancipation of all the slaves on 
crown lands, 1871. He lost his throne 
through a republican revolution in 1889, 
and died 1891. 


Peel, Sir Robert, Bart., an English 
statesman, born in Lancashire, 1788, 
was the eldest son of the first Sir Robert 
Peel, the founder of the cotton manu- 
facture. Educated at Harrow and Ox- 
ford, he graduated at the latter with 
exceptional honors. In 1808 he entered 
Parliament as a Tory—one of the “True ~ 
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Blue” type—and, after filling a minor 
office, became chief-secretary for Ire- 
land in 1812. In 1822 he became home 
minister, and favored Catholic Emanci- 
pation. When Earl Grey came into 
power in 1830, P. led the opposition to 
his governmeat, opposed the Reform 
Bill, and was recognized as the chief 
of the great Conservative party. In 
1834, he became Prime Minister, and 
again in 1841. In 1842 P. forsook his 
party and his former political principles, 
by reducing the duty upon foreign corn. 
His apostasy culminated in 1845, when 
he advocated and carried the repeal of 
the corn laws. In the last-named year 
he again held the premiership, till suc- 
ceeded in the following year by Lord 
John (Earl) Russell. Died 1850. 


Pellico, Silvio (pél'le-ko), an Italian 
author and patriot, born in Piedmont, 
1789, while a teacher in the College of 
Milan, 1810, produced the tragedy en- 
titled Francisca da Rimint, which proved 
a genuine success. In 1820 he was ar- 
rested by the Austrian government, and 
in 1822 condemned to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor in the for- 
tress of Spielberg, Moravia. He was 
released in 1830, after which he penned 
the story of his sufferings (Le Mite 
Prigiont, 1831), a work which at once 
became widely celebrated on account of 
the intense interest in the story, and 
the simple pathos and unaffected piety 
pervading its pages. Died 1854. 


Penn, William, founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, the son of an admiral, was born 
in London, 1644. He was converted to 
Quakerism while a student at Oxford, 
and for a fanatical attack on certain 
fellow-students, expelled from the Uni- 
versity. His father sent him to travel 
in France, and afterwards placed him 
in charge of his Irish estates. His reli- 
gious views occasioned several disputes 
with his father, and ultimately brought 
him into conflict with the Government. 
P. spent several periods of imprison- 
ment writing books in defence of reli- 
gious liberty, among them, The Great 
Cause of Laberty of Conscience (1671); 
then traveled in Holland and Germany 
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propagating his views. His father’s 
death brought him a fortune and a claim 
upon the crown which he commuted for 
a grant of land in North America, where 
he founded (1682) the colony of Penn- 
sylvania—the prefix Penn, by command 
of Charles II. in honor of the admiral. 
Here he established a refuge for all 
persecuted religionists, and laying out 
Philadelphia as the capital, governed 
his colony wisely and generously for 
two years; then he returned to England, 
where his friendship with James II. 
brought many advantages totheQuakers, 
but laid him under harassing and un- 
deserved prosecutions for treason in the 
succeeding reign. A second visit to his 
colony (1699-1701) gave it much useful 
legislation; but on his return his agent 
practically ruined him, and he was a 
prisoner in the Fleet in 1708. The clos- 
ing years of P.’s life were clouded by 
mental decay. Died 1718. 


Pepin (pép’in). The name of several 
distinguished members of the Carlovin- 
gian family; the first of whom in order 
was St. P. DE LANDEN, called Lr vieux, 
mayor of the palace under Clotaire 
II., Dagobert I., and Sigebert I. Died 
649.—P. D’HertstTAaL, called Le Gros, 
was elected Duke of Austrasia, 678, and 
was the father of Charles Martel. Died 
714.—P. Le Brer, son of Charles Martel, 
was the first king of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, 752. Died 768. 


Pepys, Samuel (p%p’is), author of a 
famous Diary, was a scholarly man and 
respected as connected with different 
grades of society. He held a clerkship 
in the Admiralty, and finally the secre- 
taryship; kept a diary of events from 
1660 to 1669, which remained in MS. 
till 1826, when it was published in part 
by Lord Braybrooke, and is of interest 
for the insight it gives into the manners 
of the time and the character cf the 
author. The latest and most complete 
edition of this Diary is that of H. B. 
Wheatley, published in 1893-96, in eight 
volumes. Born 1633, died 1703. 


Percy (piir’se). The name of a noble 
Norman family, who accompanied Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to England, and 
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at Florence. 
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whose head, William de Percy, obtained 
from his sovereign 30 knights’ fees in the 
north of England. The direct line be- 
came extinct in 1670. 


Pericles (pér’e-kleez), one of the great- 
est of Athenian orators and statesmen, 
after completing his education under 
Zeno and Anaxagoras, became, about 
470 B. C., chief of the democratic party 
in his native city, and succeeded Cimon 
and Thucydides in the supreme admin- 
istration of public affairs, in 444. Under 
his rule were effected the conquest of 
Samos, the extension of Greek coloniza- 
tion in Asia Minor, and the development 
of Grecian art and taste, as exemplified 
in the adornment of Athens with the 
Parthenon and other architectural 
glories. The celebrated Aspasia was his 
mistress (the laws not allowing their mar- 
riage, because she came from Miletus). 
P. continued for 40 years at the head 
of affairs, and died 429 B. C. 


Perkins, Jacob (piir’kinz), an Ameri- 
can mechanician, was born in Massa- 
chussetts, 1766. He invented a gun 
workable by the motive power of steam, 
the pleometer for recording the speed 
of a ship’s motion, etc., and was the first 
who substituted steel for copper plates 
in banknote engraving. Died 1841. 


Perry, Oliver Hazard (pér’re), an Amer- 
ican naval officer, born in Rhode Is- 
land, 1785, commanded the flotilla that 
defeated the English in the battle of 
Lake Erie in 1813. Died 1819. 


Persius (piir’she-us), [AuLuUs PErsius 
Fiaccus], a2 Roman poet and satirist, 
born in Etruria, 34 A. D., was a friend 
and associate of Lucan and Seneca, and 
died in 62, leaving behind six Satres, 
written with considerable terseness and 
power, and imbued with a high degree 
of the Stoic morality. 


Perugino (pa-roo-je’no), an eminent 
Italian painter, whose true name was 
Pretro VaNnucci, was born at Castello 
della Pieve, 1446. He was the instructor 
of Rafaelle; and his principal character- 
istic is that of rich coloring and graceful 
grouping. His masterpiece is esteemed 
to be the Pieta, now in the Pitti Palace, 
Died 1524. 


Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (pés-td- 
lot’sé), a celebrated educationist, born at 
Zurich, 1745, founded a natural system 
of education, beginning with childhood; 
but being unsuccessful in the working of 
it himself from his want of: administra- 
tive faculty, he persuaded others by 
his writings to adopt it, especially in 
Germany, and to adopt it both enthu- 
siastically and successfully. His method, 
which he derived from Rousseau, was 
based on the study of human nature as 
we find it born in a child, and it aimed 
at the harmonious development of all 
its innate capabilities, beginning with 
the most rudimentary. Died 1827. 


Peter I. (pe’ttir), styled THE GREAT, 
Czar of Russia, was born in Moscow,1672. 
In 1682 he was declared successor to his 
brother Feodor, to the exclusion from 
the throne of his elder brother Ivan. 
Seven years later, P. assumed the active 
imperial power, which had, during his 
minority, been confided to the regency 
of his sister Sophia. The new Czar, rec- 
ognizing how far behind in civilization 
was his country in comparison with other 
European nations, at once set about 
effecting reforms in her social institu- 
tions, administrative system, and na- 
tional habits. He reconstructed his army 
after the best models; and to organize 
a navy not only engaged the services 
of foreign engineers and artisans, but 
went himself to Holland and England, 
to study in his own person their mechan- 
ical arts, particularly that of shipbuild- 
ing. After his return he established 
naval and military schools, encouraged 
the translation of foreign works into 
the Russian language, and opened out 
Russia to commerce with other nations. 
In 1700 he formed an alliance with Po- 
land and Denmark against Sweden, the 
king of which country, Charles XII., 
defeated him at Narva in the same year. 
In 1703 P. founded the city of St. Peters- 
burg, and made it the capital of his 
dominions. In 1709 he totally defeated 
the Swedes at Pultawa; and next carried 
on an unsuccessful war with Turkey, 
ended by a treaty of peace in 1711. In 
the same year he conquered Finland 
from the Swedes, and in 1718 put ta 
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death his son Alexis, charged with trea- 
son. In 1721 he restored Finland to 
Sweden, in return for the cession of 
Livonia, Esthonia, Ingrin, and other 
provinces. Died 1725. 


Peter, St., one of the foremost of the 
Twelve Apostles, originally called Simon, 
was the son of Jona, and a resident 
of Bethsaida. His brother Andrew, he- 
ing a disciple of John the Baptist, was by 
John directed to Jesus; and speedily he 
prevailed on Simon to accompany 
him to one who he felt convinced was 
the predicted Messias. Our Lord kindly 
received the newcomer, and gave him 
the name of Cephas, the Aramaic equiv- 
alent to the Greek Peter. P. was a 
man of ardent temperament, affectionate 
and generous. He was favored with 
special manifestations of his Master’s 
confidence, and performed a more prom- 
inent part in the sacred history than 
any other of the twelve disciples. He 
was crucified with his head downwards, 
in the persecution under Nero, about 
A. D. 66. Two of his epistles are in the 
sacred canon. P. appears frequently 
in the gospels as the spokesman for his 
companions, and it is the opinion of 
most, among the critics, that he en- 
joyed a certain preémincence among the 
apostles, upon which, coupled with the 
injunction given to him by Christ to feed 
his flock, and the declaration, ‘‘Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church,” the Roman Catholics found 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
popes as Peter’s- successors. 


Peter the Hermit, the apostle of the 
first crusade, was a French monk, born 
at Amiens about the middle of the rrth 
century. During a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1094, he there witnessed 
such indignities offered to the pilgrims, 
that on his return he prevailed upon 
Pope Urban II. to sanction his preach- 
ing a crusade against the Infidels. Died 
1 He 


Petrarch (pa-trdrgk’), [FRANCESCO PE- 
TRARCA], an illustrious Italian poet, was 
born at Arezzo in 1304. He studied at 
Montpellier, Bologna, and Avignon, and 
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in the latter city met Laura de Sade, the 
object of his life-long and hopeless pas- 
sion. In 1336 he retired into obscurity 
at Vaucluse, and was called therefrom 
to receive the laurel-crown of poetry 
at Rome in 1341. He was afterwards 
employed in various diplomatic missions. 
P., who was one of the revivers of Italian 
poetry, died at Arqua in 1374. 


Phedrus (fe’driis), a Latin fabulist, 
is supposed to have been born in Thrace, 
about 25 A. D. His fables—g7 in num- 
ber—are remarkable for their purity of 
language and conciseness of style. 


Pharaoh (ja’rc). The name given by 
the Hebrews to the monarch ruling in 
Egypt at the time, in the same manner 
as Cesar was applied to the Roman em- 
perors, and as Khan is to the Tartar and 
Shah to the Persian rulers. The word 
is of uncertain etymology, and the great- 
est difficulties have been encountered 
in attempting to determine the particular 
monarchs who pass under this name in 
the Scriptures. 


Phidias (fid’e-ds), one of the greatest 
sculptors of antiquity, was born at 
Athens towards the close of the 4th 
century B. C.. He early obtained the 
patronage of Pericles, who appointed him 
superintendent of the public buildings of 
his native city. He adorned the Acropo- 
lis and Parthenon with some of the choic- 
est examples of his chisel; among them 
the colossal statues of Minerva and 
Athena Promachos. Died about 432 
B.C, 


Phil’ip. The name of two noted dukes 
of Burgundy, four kings of France, an 
emperor of Germany, five kings of Mace- 
donia and five kings of Spain. Purvip 
II., born at Pella, Macedonia, 382 B. C., 
died 336 B. C., was King of Macedon 
from 359 to 336 B.C. P.was the son and 
successor of Amyntas II., though at first 
he reigned as the guardian of his infant 
nephew Amyntas, whose claims, however, 
he speedily set aside. Having studied 
under Epaminondas at Thebes, his first 
object was to organize his army with a 
view to the aggrandizement of his king- 
dom. Headded one city after another to - 
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his dominions, till at last, by the decisive 
battle of Cheronea, Athens, and with 
it all Greece, lay at his feet. While 
preparing an expedition to Persia, two 
years later, he was assassinated, being 
succeeded by his son, afterwards known 
as Alexander the Great. 

Purp II., King of Spain, son of Em- 
peror Charles V., was born at Valladolid 
in 1527, became sovereign of the Nether- 
lands after the abdication of his father 
in 1555, and later, in the same year, 
succeeded him on the Spanish throne. 
The chief events of his reign were: his 
marriage with Mary, Queen-Regnant of 
England; a war with France, in which 
he gained the victory of St. Quentin, 
and which was terminated by the Treaty 
of Chateau-Cambresis; the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain; the 
revolt of the Netherlands, and its san- 
guinary suppression by the Duke of 
Alva: and his disastrous expedition of 
the ‘‘Armada”’ against England, 1588. 
This bigoted monarch died in 1598. 

Purp IV., the Fair, King of France, 
born 1268, succeeded his father Philip 
III. in. 1285, and by his marriage with 
Joannaof Navarre added Navarre, Cham- 
pagne, and Brie to his realm; but the 
sturdy valour of the Flemish burghers 
at Courtrai on the ‘‘Day of Spurs’’ 
prevented the annexation of Flanders. 
His fame rests on his struggle and victory 
over the papal power; a tax on the clergy 
was condemned by Boniface VIII. in 
1296: supported by his nobles and burgh- 
ers P. burnt the papal bull, imprisoned 
the legate, and his ambassador in Rome 
imprisoned the Pope himself; Boniface 
died soon after, and in 1305 P. made 
Clement V. Pope; kept him at Avignon, 
and so commenced the seventy years’ 
‘captivity; he forced Clement to de- 
cree the suppression of the Templars, 
and became his willing instrument in 
executing it. He died at Fontaine- 
bleau, 1314, having proved himself an 
avaricious and pitiless despot. 


Philip, St. One of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, born at Bethsaida, on the Sea of 
Galilee, preached in Phrygia, and suf- 


fered martyrdom at Hierapolis about 
SoA. D, ; 


Phi’lo Jude’us, or PHILo THE JEw, a 
celebrated Greek writer, flourished in 
Alexandria in the reign of the Emperor 
Caligula. He was the author of several 
works, still extant, in which he attempts 
to reconcile the teaching of the Bible 
with the philosophy of Plato. In A. 
D. 40 he undertook an embassy to Rome, 
to plead the cause of the Jews against 
Apion, but very little more is known 
respecting him. 


Pierce, Franklin (péérs), the 14th 
President of the United States, was born 
at Hillsborough, N. H., in 1804. After 
graduating at Bowdoin College, he be- 
came a member of the bar in 1827, and 
in 1833 entered Congress as a Democrat. 
Four years later he represented his 
state in the National Senate, resigning 
his seat in 1842. He served as brigadier- 
general during the war with Mexico, 
1846-7, and in 1852 was elected to the 
presidency of the Union. During his 
tenure of office occurred the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise; the passage 
of the Nebraska-Kansas bill; and the 
naval operations carried on against Grey- 
town, in Central America. In 1854, he 
caused to be issued the so-called ‘‘Ostend 
Manifesto,’’ which favored the annexa- 
tion of Cuba by force of arms in case 
of Spain being indisposed to sell that 
island. P., whose pro-slavery leanings 
had become prominent, failed to be re- 
elected to the presidential chair in 1856. 
Died 1869. 


Pilate, Pontius Pilatus (pi’ld?) was 
Roman procurator of Judea under .the ~ 
government of whom John the Baptist 
commenced his ministry, and our Lord 
was put to death. 


Pindar (pin’ddr), the most eminent of 
Greek poets, born near Thebes, 520 B. 
C., is said to have studied the literary 
art under Corinna, the celebrated poet- 
ess. He excelled as a writer of choral 
odes, and received the patronage of 
Hiero of Syracuse, and Alexander the 
Great. His Epinicia, or triumphal odes, 
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are the only complete examples of his 
verse that have come down to us. Died 
441 B.C. 


Piombo, Sebastiano del (pe-dm'bo), a 
great painter of the Venetian school, 
was born 1485, and died at Rome, 1547. 


Pisano (pe-sah’no). A celebrated fam- 
ily of Italian artists, the most distin- 
guished members of which are: GIOVANNI 
P., born 1238, died 1320, who designed 
the Campo Santo at Pisa;—and ANDREA 
P., born about 1280, and died 1345, who 
executed the bronze gates at the Bap- 
tistery of St. John at Florence. 


Pisistratus (pi-sts’tra-tiis), a son of 
Hippocrates and kinsman of Solon, was 
born 612 B. C.; raised himself by his 
intrigues to the chief power in Athens, 
and though twice expelled, retained his 
influence till his death in 527 B. C. He 
was a patron of learning, and promoted 
the development of Greek literature. 


Pitt, William (pit), an eminent Eng- 
lish statesman, born in Kent, 1759, was 
second son of Lord Chatham. After re- 
ceiving his education at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, he entered Parliament in 1781, 
and, despite his youth, speedily rose to 
the front rank asa debater. In 1782 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord Shelburne’s cabinet, and, upon its 
resignation in the year following, under- 
took the leadership of the opposition 
against the coalition Whig ministry of 
Lord North and Mr. Fox. Before the 
end of the same year, however, that 
ministry resigned, and P. became Pre- 
mier. Although hard pressed by the com- 
bined phalanx of Whig orators—Fox, 
Burke, North, Sheridan, Windham—P., 
succeeded in retaining his post, and 
securing a parliamentary majority. Dur- 
ing his administration of 17 years occur- 
red the war with the French Republic, 
which added $1,500,000,000 to the Na- 
tional debt; the reconstitution of the 
East India Company, and the Legisla- 
tive Union of England and Ireland. 
Died 1806. 


Pizarro, Francisco (pe-zahr’ro), con- 
queror of Peru, was born at Truxillo, 
Spain, in 1475. In 1510 he accompanied 
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Ojeda’s expedition from Hispaniola, and 
also Balboa in his march from Darien to 
the discovery of the Pacific Ocean. In 
1526 he left Panama, with a few followers, 
and explored the Peruvian coast as far as 
9° south Lat. Afterwards, having ob- 
tained the royal countenance, he landed 
in Peru, in 1531, and, taking advantage 
of a civil war then raging in that country, 
seized the person of the Inca, Atahualpa, 
from whom he extorted $15,000,000 as 
ransom, and then basely put him to 
death. After becoming sole master of 
Peru, P. perished by assassination at 
Lima, in 1541. 


Plato (pla’to), one of the greatest phi- 
losophers among the ancients, was born 
at Athens, of patrician stock, about 429 
B. C. By his father’s (Ariston) side he 
descended from King Codrus; by his 
mother’s he claimed kindred with the 
lawgiver Solon, and is said to have re- 
ceived his surname from the breadth of 
his forehead [Gr. platos, broad]. Many 
fabulous stories are narrated of his early 
youth. He studied music, rhetoric, 
painting, and gymnastics, and excelled 
in all; he is also said to have turned his 
attention to the lyric drama, a pursuit 
he abandoned in his 20th year for the 
study of philosophy under Socrates, 
whose most illustrious disciple he was 
destined to become. During extensive 
travel in Egypt, Sicily, and other coun- 
tries, he is said to have imbibed Pythag- 
orean doctrines; and while in Sicily, 
having offended Dionysius the Elder, the 
latter caused him to be sold as a slave. 
Being ransomed, he succeeded in regain- 
ing his freedom, and, returning toAthens, 
there opened a school of philosophy 
which became the most distinguished 
one in all Greece. Died 347 B.C. P. 
is credited with having, more than any 
other philosopher who ever existed, laid 
the foundation of the moral and intel- 
lectual culture of the human race. 


Plautus, Marcus Accius (plaw’tiis), the 
greatest of Roman comic poets, was 
born in Umbria, about 254 B.C. His 
history is profoundly obscure, and, ac- 
cording to Cicero, he died in 184 B. C. 
Twenty of his comedies are still extant 
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out of the 21 enumerated by Varro, and 
are scarcely less popular among the 
moderns than they were during his own 
lifetime. 


Pliny (plin’e), styled THE ELDER 
[Carus Piinius SEcuNnpus], an eminent 
Roman naturalist, was born at Verona, 23 
A.D. Originally a pleader in the Forum, 
he became procurator in Spain under 
Nero, and enjoyed the favor of Vespasian. 
He perished 79 A. D., during that erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius (as is supposed) 
which destroyed the cities of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. His Natural History 
is esteemed one of the most precious 
monuments of classic erudition extant. 
—P. (known as THE YOUNGER), [Carus 
Prinius Cacitius Secunpus], adopted 
son of the preceding, was born at Co- 
mum, 61 B. C., studied rhetoric under 
Quintilian, and practiced law at Rome. 
In 103 he became pro-consul of Bithynia. 
He wrote a Panegyric on Trajan, and 
Letters (in 10 books) ; both productions of 
high value. 


Plutarch (ploo’tdérk), the most dis- 
tinguished biographer of antiquity, was 
born in Beeotia, about 50 A. D. After 
studying under Ammonius at Delphi, 
he taught philosophy at Rome during 
the reign of Vespasian, as is supposed. 
He belonged to the Platonic school, and 
was a most prolific writer. His Lives of 
eminent Greeks and Romans, arranged 


_in parallels, ranks as a standard classic. 


Pocahontas (po-ka-hdn’tds), the daugh- 
ter of Powhatan, a powerful Indian chief 
of Virginia, was born about 1595. She 
was seized by the English, 1612, and 
held by them as a safeguard against the 
hostility of her tribe. She married an 
Englishman, John Rolfe, who took her 
to England, where she died, 1617. 


Poe, Edgar Allan, an American poet, 
born in Boston, Mass., 1809, was a youth 
of wonderful genius, but of reckless 
habits, who came to an unhappy and 
untimely end. He left behind him tales 
and poems, which, though they were 
not appreciated when he lived, have 


received the recognition they deserve 


since his death. His poetical master- 


piece, The Raven, is well known. P. 
died (1849) at Baltimore of inflamma- 
tion of the brain, insensible from which 
he was picked up in a street one evening. 


Polk, James Knox (pdlk), 11th Presi- 
dent of the United States, born in Meck- 
lenburg county, N. C., 1795, became a 
settler in Tennessee in 1806, and adopted 
the legal profession. In 1825 he entered 
Congress, and in 1835, and again in 1837 
—8, was chosen Speaker by the Demo- 
cratic party. In 1839 he became gov- 
ernor of his state, and in 1844 was nomi- 
nated for and elected to the presidency. 
During his term of office took place the 
formal annexation of Texas to the Union, 
the war with Mexico resulting in the 
cession of New Mexico and Upper Cali- 


.fornia to the United States, and the 


dispute with England respecting the 
Oregon boundary. Died 1849. 


Polo, Marco (po’lo), a celebrated Vene- 
tian traveler, was born 1252. He trav- 
eled into Asia for the purpose of trade, 
visited the court of Kublai Khan, the 
Great Mogul, and was the first European 
to penetrate China. The narrative of 
his travels is regarded as a work of high 
value. Died 1323. 


Polybius (po-lib’e-tis) was a Greek 
historian of the 2d century B. C., whose 
Universal History is of very great value 
for the times when Rome was, by sub- 
jugating Greece, preparing the way 
for the acquisition of the empire of the 
world. 


Pombal, Sebastiao Joze de Carvalho, 
Marquis DE (pom/bdl), a distinguished 
Portuguese statesman, was born near 
Coimbra, 1699. He became Prime Minis- 
ter in 1750, and during his 27 years’ ad- 
ministration of public affairs, effected 
numerous and important reforms, broke 
the power of the Inquisition, expelled 
the Jesuits, and extended the national 
commerce and manufactures. Died1782. 


Pompey (pdm’pa), surnamed THE 
Great, [Cne1us Pompeius Macnus], an 
illustrious Roman general and triumvir, 
was born 106 B.C. He early evinced his 
military talents by siding with Sulla 
against Marius, and defeating Brutus, in 
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83. Two years later, his victories in 
Numidia procured him the honor of a 
triumph. In 72hereduced Spain to sub- 
jection, and on his return was elected to 
the consulship, with Crassus as his col- 
league. In this capacity, he restored 
the power of the tribunes and exter- 
minated the Mediterranean pirates. He 
next successfully put an end to the 
Mithridatic war, occupied Syria, be- 
sieged and took Jerusalem, and sub- 
jugated Pontus and Bithynia. In 59 
he formed one of that triumvirate, the 
other members of which were Cesar and 
Crassus; and, in 51, identified himself 
with the aristocratic party, and brought 
himself into armed antagonism with 
Cesar. Retiring to Spain, he there col- 
lected an army, and gave battle to and 
was overthrown by Cesar on the field 
of Pharsalia, 48 B. C. P, escaped to 
Egypt, where he was assassinated im- 
mediately after his arrival. His mur- 
derer was put to death by order of 
Cesar. 


Poniatowski, Joseph Antony, PRINCE 
(po-ne-ah-tov'’ske), a Polish general, born 
at Warsaw, 1762, held the command of 
the Polish army in the rising against Rus- 
sia, 1792-4. In 1806 he raised an army 
in support of Napoleon, in the belief 
that the latter meant to restore the in- 
dependence of his native country. In 
1812 he commanded a corps d’armée in 
the invasion of Russia, and in the year 
following became a marshal of France, 
and was drowned in the retreat from 
Leipzig, in which battle he was wounded. 


Pope, Alexander, an eminent English 
poet and satirist, was born in London, 
1688, and died 1744. His verse is fa- 
mous for its easy numbers, its keenness 
of satire, and its brilliance of polish. As 
a master of invective and sarcasm, he 
has scarce a rival. His Essay on Man; 
Rape of the Lock; Essay on Criticism; 
Pastorals; Imitations of Horace; The Dun- 
ctad, a satire; and the translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, are among his best 
productions. P. also excelled as a prose 
writer, as witness his celebrated Letters. 


Pope, John, an American general, was 
born in Hlinois, 1823. After graduating 
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at West Point, he served in the Mexican 
War, and became a brigadier-general of 
volunteers in 1861, and in June, 1862, ob- 
tained command of the Army of Virginia, 
which command he resigned in Septem- 
ber, after meeting with a severe defeat at 
Bull Run, by Gen. Stonewall Jackson, 
on the goth and 30th of August. In 1867, 
he was given the control of the 3d Mili- 
tary District. 


Popes. The name Pope (from the 
Lat. papa, a father) was formerly given 
to all Bishops; but in the Western 
Church it is now given exclusively to the 
Bishop of Rome, and the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Officially the 
P. bears the title, ‘‘ Bishop of Rome and 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor of St. 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, Supreme 
Pontiff of the Universal Church.”” The 
title of P. was first adopted by Hyginus, 
A. D. 139. Originally the P. were 
elected by the priests and people of the 
diocese of Rome. In the rrth century, 
Nicholas II. conferred on the Cardinals 
the right of election; but, in conformity 
with his statutes, these dignitaries, who 
figured as a body since the 8th century, 
were bound to demand of the Roman 
people and the Roman clergy the rati- 
fication of their choice, that choice be- 
ing the choice of at least two-thirds of 
the conclave. Since 1227 (the accession 
of Gregory IX.), the P. have been 
chosen by the Cardinals alone, and al- 
most always from among the Italian 
members of their own body. Each Car- 
dinal writes the name of the candidate 
he proposes on a ticket, which he de- 
posits in a consecrated chalice which 
stands on the altar of the chapel in 
which the conclave meets. If no can- 
didate is found to have secured two- 
thirds of the votes, there is no election, 
and the former mode of proceeding 
must be repeated; but any Cardinal 
may ‘“‘accede’* to the vote of another . 
by altering his ticket according to a 
prescribed form and thus the necessary 
two-thirds may be obtained. This pro- 
ceeding is called election ‘“‘by access.”’ 
The moment the election is declared 
the tickets are burned. After elec- 
tion the P. is solemnly enthroned and 
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crowned. From 755 to 1870 the P. was 
a temporal prince. 
“the States of the Church’’) over which 
he reigned now form a part of the Ital- 
ian Kingdom. The following is a list 
of the Bishops and Popes of Rome from 
the rst century downwards: 


The States (called 


First CENTURY 
Ey. 
St. Peter. 
St. Clement (Clemens Romanus). 
St. Linus. 
St. Cletus. 
St. Clement IT. 


SECOND CENTURY 


too—St. Evaristus. [Martyred.] 
1og—st. Alexander I. [Martyred.] 
rt9g—st. Sixtus I. [Martyred.] 
127—St. Telesphorus. [Martyred.] 
139—St. Hyginus. 
142—St. Pius I. [Martyred.] 
157—St. Anicetus. 

168—St. Soterus. [Martyred]. 
177—St. Eleutherius. 

193—St. Victor I. [Martyred.] 


THIRD CENTURY 


202—St. Zephyrinus. 

21t9—St. Calixtus. [Martyred.] 
223—St. Urban I. [Martyred.] 
230—St. Pontianus. [Banished.] 
235—St. Antherus. [Martyred.] 
230—St. Fabianus. [Martyred.] 
251—St. Cornelius. 

252—St. Lucius. [Martyred.] 
253—St. Stephen I. [Martyred.] 
257—St. Sixtus II. [Martyred.] 
2s9—St. Dionysius. 

269—St. Felix I. [Martyred.] 
275—St. Eutychianus. 

283—St. Caius. 

296—St. Marcellinus. 


FourtH CENTURY 


-308—St. Marcellus I. [Banished.] 


310—St. Eusebius. 
311—St. Melchiades. 
314—St. Sylvester I. 
330—St. Marcus. 
337—St. Julius I. ' 
3s2—Liberius. [Felix II., Antipope.] | 
366—St. Damasus I. [Ursicinus, Antipope.] 
384—Siricius. 

398—St. Anastasius. 


Firto CENTURY 


402—St. Innocent I. 

417—St. Zosimus. 

418—St. Boniface I. 

422—St. Celestine I. [Is said to have sent 
missionaries to Ireland.] 

432—Sixtus ITI. 


440—St. Leo I.,or the Great. [Celebrated for 
his writings; also as having, it is 
said, induced Attila to leave Italy, 
without attacking Rome, after he had 
sacked Verona, Mantua, and other 
cities. | 

461—St. Hilary. 

468—St. Simplicius. 

483—st. Felix ITT. 

492— st. Gelasius I. 

496—Sst. Anastasius IT. 

498—Symmachus. [Laurentius, Antipope.] 


SixtH CENTURY 


514—Hormisdas. 

523—John I. [Died at Ravenna in prison, 
into which he had been thrown by 
Theodoric, King of the Goths.] 

526—Felix IV. [Is said to have introduced 
into the Church the sacrament of 
extreme unction.] 

530—Boniface II. 

533—John II. (Mercurius.) 

535—Agapetus I. 

530—St. Sylverius. [Banished, through the 
influence of the Empress Theodora, 
into Lycia, where he is said to have 
died of hunger. Vigilius, Antipope.] 

540—Vigilius. 

555—Pelagius I. 

560—John III. (Catilinus.) 

574—Benedict I. (Bonosus.) 

578—Pelagius II. : 

590—St. Gregory I., or the Great. [Sent St. 
Augustine to England to win the 
English over to the Church. ] 


SEVENTH CENTURY 


604—Sabinianus. 

607—Boniface III. 

608—Boniface IV. 

615—St. Deusdedit, or Deodatus I. 
618—Boniface V. 

625—Honorius I. 

638—Severinus. 


640—John IV. 
642—Theodorus I. 
649—Martin I. 


654—Eugenius I. 

657—Vitalianus. 

672—Deusdedit, or Deodatus IT. 

676—Domnus I. 

678—St. Agathon. 

682—St. Leo II. [Is said to have introduced 
into the Church the use of holy 


water.] 
684—Benedict II. 
68s—John V. 
686—Conon. 


687—Sergius I. 
EIGHTH @ENFURY 


70o1—John VI. 

705—John VII. 

708—Sisinius. 
Constantine. 


715—St. Gregory II. 
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1—Gregory III. 
een Zacharias. 
752—Stephen IT. 
Stephen ITI. 
757—Paul I. 
763—Stephen IV. : 
772—Adrian I. [Is said to have sanctioned 
the worship of images, which had 
been allowed by a Council held at 
Nice in 786, but was opposed by 
Charlemagne and the Latin Church.] 
795—Leo III 


NintH CENTURY 


816—Stephen V. 
817—Paschal I. (Paschasius.) 
824—Eugenius II. 
827—Valentinus. 
Gregory IV. 
844—Sergius IT. 
847—Leo IV. [To this period belongs the 
fabulous story of Pope Joan.] 
85s—Benedict ITI. 
858—Nicholas I. 
867—Adrian IT. 
872—John VIII. 
882—Marinus, or Martin II 
884—Adrian III. 
885—Stephen VI. 
891—Formosus. [Sergius and Boniface VI., 
Antipopes.] 
896—Stephen VII. [Strangled by the people 
for having dishonored the remains 
of the former Pope.] 
897—Romanus. 
Theodorus IT. 
John IX. 


TENTH CENTURY 


goo—Benedict IV. 

903—Leo V. [Died in prison. 
Antipope.| 

904—Sergius III. 

g1r1—Anastasius ITI. 

913—Landonius, or Lando. 

914—John X. [Put to death by Marozia, 
wife of Guy, Duke of Tuscany.] 

928—Leo VI. [Also said to have been 
to death by Marozia.] 

929—Stephen VUL. 

931—John XI. [A son of Marozia. Thrown 
by his brother Alberico into the 
Castle of St. Angelo, where he died.] 

936—Leo VII. 

939—Stephen IX, 

942—Marinus II. or Martin ITT. 

946—Agapetus II. 

956—John XII. (Octavianus Conti.) [The 
first Pope to change his name on his 
accession to the papal throne. He 
was assassinated by a man whose 
bed he had violated.] 

963—Leo VIII. [Styled Antipope by some.] 

964—Benedict V. 

965—John XIII. 

972—Benedict VI. 

973—Domunus II, 


Christopher, 


put 


[Murdered in prison.] 
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974—Benedict VII. (Conti.) 
984—John XIV. [Poisoned in the Castle 
of St. Angelo. Boniface VII., Anti- 
ope. ] 
John XV. 
98s—John XVI. 
996—Gregory V. (Bruno.) [John XVII., An- 
tipope.] 
999—Sylvester IT. 


‘ ELEVENTH ‘CENTURY 


1003—John XVII. (Philagathus.) 

John XVIII. (Secco.) 
1oog—Sergius IV. (Bocca di Porco.) 
tor2—Benedict VIII. 
1024—John XIX. (Fasio.) 
1033—Benedict IX. [Sylvester III., 

pont.) :  itete 
1044—Gregory VI. (Giovanni Graziano.) 
1047—Clement II. (Suger.) 
1048—Damasus II. (Poppo.) 
1049—St. Leo IX. (Bruno.) 
1055—Victor II. (Gebhard.) 
1057—stephen X, 
1058—Benedict X. [By some styled Anti- 


pope. ] 

1059—Nicholas IT. 

1061—Alexander II. (Anselmo Baggio.) [Ho- 
norius II., Antipope.] 

1073—St. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand.) [The 
son of a carpenter of Soano, in Tus- 
cany. He was characterized by 
great energy and ambition, formed 
vast projects for the reform of the 
Church, and, in attempting to exe- 
cute them, assumed unexampled 

owers. But he was embroiled with 

Sacens Henry IV., and, after a 
violent struggle, retired to Salerno, 
where he died. Clement III., Anti- 


pope.] 

1086—Victor IIT. (Didier.) 

1088—Urban II. [Proclaimed the First Cru- 
sade.] 

1099—Pascal II. [Albert and Theodoric, Anti- 
popes. ] 


TWELFTH CENTURY 
[Gregory VIII., Antipope.] 


Anti- 


1118—Gelasius IT. 

1119g—Calixtus IT. 

1124—Honorius II. (Lamberto.) 

1130—Innocent II. Victor IV. 
{Antipope.] 

1143—Celestine II. 

1144—Lucius II. [Killed by a blow which he 
received in a popular commotion.] 

1145—Eugenius III. 

1153—Anastasius IV. 

1154—Adrian IV. (Nicholas Brakespeare.) 
[The only Englishman ever elected 
to the papal chair. He was born at 
Abbott’s Langley, near St. Albans, 
and was for some time connected, in 
an inferior position, with the monas- 
tery in that city. It was during this 
pontificate that the disputes be- 
tween the Papacy and the Emperor 


(Anacletus.) 
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Frederick of Germany (Barbarossa) 
began, the result of which was the 
strife between the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines, which lasted for three 
centuries. Adrian IV. is believed to 
have died from poison.] 
rr159—Alexander III. (Ronaldo Ranuci.) 
[Several Antipopes during the reign 
of this Pope. He took part with 
Thomas a Becket in his conflict 
with Henry II., and cononized a 
Becket after his death.] 
r181— Lucius III. (Ubaldo.) 
1185—Urban III. (Uberto Crivelli.) 
1187—Gregory VIII. (Alberto di Mora.) 
r188—Clement III. (Paulino Scolaro.) [Pro- 
claimed the Third Crusade.] 
t1g91—Celestine III. (Hyacinthus.) 
r198—Innocent III. (Lothario Conti.) [En- 
couraged the Crusades, promoted 
the war against the Albigenses, laid 
the kingdom of France under inter- 
dict, and excommunicated John, 
King of England.] 
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~ r216—Honorius III. (Cencio Savelli.) 


1227—Gregory IX. (Ugolino.) [Proclaimed 
the Crusade which was led by Fred- 
erick II. of Germany, whom he 
afterwards, however, twice excom- 
municated.] 
r241—Celestine IV. 
1243—Innocent IV. (Sinibaldo de’ Fieschi.) 
[Said to have been the first to give 
red hats to the Cardinals.] 
1254—Alexander IV. (Rinaldo Conti.) 
1261—Urban IV. (Jacques Pantaleon.) 
1265—Clement IV. (Guy Foulquois.) [Signed, 
with St. Louis of France, the ‘‘ Prag- 
matic Sanction,’ which put an end 
to the differences between Rome and 
France. ] 
1271—Gregory X. (Tebaldo Visconti.) 
1276—Innocent V. (Pietro de’ Champagniaco.) 
Adrian V. (Ottobono Fieschi.) [Had 
been, before his elevation to the 
papacy, legate to England, in the 
reign of Henry III.] 
John XXI. 
1277—Nicholas JII. (Giovanni Orsini.) 
1281—Martin IV. (Simon de Brie.) 
1285—Honorius IV. (Giacomo Savelli.) 
1288—Nicholas IV. (Jerome of Ascloi.) 
1294—St. Celestine V. (Pietro da Morroni of 
Abruzzo.) [Imprisoned by his suc- 
cessor in a castle, where he died.]_ 
1295—Boniface VIII. (Benedetto Gaetani.) 
[Asserted that God had set him over 
all kings and kingdoms. He was 
taken prisoner by Philip the Fair of 
France, which country he had laid 
under an interdict. His death is said 
to have been hastened by the suffer- 
ings he endured during his captivity.] 
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1303—Benedict XI. (Nicholas of Treviso.) 
[Said to have been poisoned.] 
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1305—Clement V. (Bertrand of Bardeaux.) 
[Removed the residence of the Popes 
from Rome to Avignon.] 
1316—John XXII. (Jacques de 
[Nicholas, Antipope.] 
1334—Benedict XII. (Jacques Fournier.) 
1342—Clement VI. (Pierre Roger.) 
1352—Innocent VI. (Etienne d’ Albert.) 
1362—Urban V. (Guillaume de Grimoard.) 
1370—Gregory XI. (Pierre Roger.) [Restored 
the papal chair from Avignon to 
Rome; proscribed the doctrine of 
Wycliffe. ] 
1378—Urban VI. (Bartolomeo Prignano.) 
[With this reign began the great 
Western Schism, during which sev- 
eral rival Popes were elected, resid- 
ing at Avignon. It lasted till r410.} 
1389—Boniface IX. (Peter Tomacelli.) 


Cohors.) 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


(Cosmo de’ Migliorati.) 
(Angelo Corrari.) [De- 


1404—Innocent VII. 

1406—Gregory XII. 
posed.] 

1409—Alexander V. (Peter Philargius.) [Is 
believed to have died from poison, 
administered by his successor. ] 

r410—John XXIII. (Baldassare Cossa.) [De- 
posed.] 

1417—Martin V. (Otho Colonna.) [Persecut- 
ed the Hussites.] 

1431—Eugenius IV. (Gabriel Condulmero.) 
[Felix V., Antipope.] 

1447—Nicholas V. (Tommaso Parantucelli.) 
[Founded the Vatican Library.] 

1455—Calixtus III. (Alfonso Borgia.) 

1458—Pius II. (®neas Silvius Piccolomini.) 
[One of the most eminent scholars 
of his age.] 

1464—Paul II. (Pietro Barbo.) 

1471—Sixtus IV. (Francesco della Rovere.) 
[Issued a bull giving indulgence ta 
those who celebrated the Festival 
of the Immaculate Conception.] 

1484—Innocent VIII. (Giovanni Battista 
Cibo.) 

1492—Alexander VI. (Rodrigo Lenzuoli Bor- 
gia.) [Died from poison, which he 
had prepared for another.] 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1503—Pius III. (Francesco Piccolomini.) 
Julius II. (Julian della Rovere.) 
1513—Leo X. Giovanni de’ Medici.) [The 
issue of indulgences by this Pope 
was the immediate cause of the Ref- 
ormation under Martin Luther.] 
1522—Adrian VI. 
1523—Clement VII. (Giulio de’ Medici.) [Ex- 
communicated Henry VIII. for hav- 
ing divorced Catherine of Aragon 
and married Anne Boleyn. This led 
to the Reformation in England.] 
1534—Paul ITI. (Alessandro Farnese.)  Is- 
_ sued a bull of excommunication and 
deposition against Henry VIII. of 
England.] 


1550—Julius III, (Giovanni Maria Giocci > 
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1555—Marcellus II. (Marcello Servini.) 

Paul I (Giovanni Pietro etimey 
15s9—Pius IV. (Giovanni Angelo Medichint. 
1566—St. Pius V. (Michele Ghislieri.) 
1573—Gregory XIII. (Hugo Buoncompagni.) 

[The Gregorian Calendar derives its 
name from this Pope.] 
158s—Sixtus V. (Felice Peretti.) 
1s90—Urban VII. (Giovanni Battista Cas- 
tagna.) 

Gregory XIV. 

1591—Innocent IX. 
chinetti.) 
1592—Clement VIII. (Ippolito Aldobrandini.) 


(Nicola Sfrondati.) 
(Giovanni Antonio Fac- 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1605—Leo XI. (Alessandro de’ Medici.) 
Paul V. (Camillo Borghese.) {The 
founder of the Borghese family, one 
of the wealthiest in Italy.] 
1621—Gregory XV. (Alessandro Ludovici.) 
1623—Urban VIII. (Maffeo Barberini.) 
1644—Innocent X. (Giovanni Battista Pam- 
philia.) 
1655—Alexander VII. (Fabio Chigi.) 
1667—Clement IX. [Giulio Rospigliosi.) 
1670—Clement X. (Emilio Altieri.) 
1676—Innocent XI. (Benedetto Odescalchi.) 
1689—Alexander VIII. (Pietro Ottoboni.) 
1691—Innocent XII. (Antonio Pignatelli.) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1700o—Clement XI. 
Albini.) 

1721—Innocent XIII. (Michael Angelo Conti.) 

1724—Benedict XIII. (Vincenzo Maria Or- 


(Giovanni Francesco 


sini.) 

1730—Clement XII, (Lorenzo Corsini.) 

1740—Benedict XIV. (Prospero Lambertini.) 

1758—Clement XIII. (Calro Rezzonico.) 

1769—Clement XIV. (Giovanni Vincenzo 
Ganganelli.) 

1775—Pius VI. (Giovanni Angelo Braschi.) 
[Drained the Pontine Marshes. Was 
dethroned and deposed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte in 1798, and died at 
Valencia in the following year.] 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1800—Pius VII. (Gregorio Barnaba Chiara- 
monti.) [Crowned Napoleon Em- 
peror in 1804; excommunicated him 
in 1809; and was for some years 
prisoner in France. On the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon he returned to 
Rome, where he died in 1823. 
1823—Leo XII. (Annibale della menen 
18290—Pius VIII. (Francesco Xavier Cas- 
tiglioni.) 
1831—Gregory XVI. 
1846—Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria Maistai- 
Ferreti.) [At first remarkable for 
his reforms of abuses both civil 
and eccesiastical, Pius IX. was yet 
compelled to leave Rome on account 
of the revolutionary movement of 


(Mauro Cappellari.) 
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1848, and retired to Gaeta, where he 
remained till 1850, when he was rein- 
stated by French troops. In 1870 he 
ropounded the doctrine of Papal In- 
allibility, and, after a troubled reign, 
was deprived of his temporal power 
in the same year. He died Feb. 7, 
1878.] 
1878—Leo XIII. (Giacchino Pecci.) 
1903—Pius X. (Giuseppe Sarto.) 

Potter, Paul, a great Dutch animal 
painter, lived chiefly at Amsterdam and 
The Hague. Hismost celebrated picture, 
life size, is the Young Bull, now at The 
Hague. Born 1625, died 1654. 


Poussin, Nicolas (poo-saln’), a cele- 
brated French painter, was born at An- 
delys, 1594, and died 1665. PP. is con- 
sidered the greatest of French historical 
painters, and has been called by Ruskin, 
“‘the principal master of the classical 
landscape.” He studied first in Paris and 
then in Rome, where he first attained 
celebrity, whence he was in 1640 invited 
to Paris by Louis XIII., who appointed 
him painter-in-ordinary, with a studio 
in the Tuileries, returning three years 
after to Rome, where he died. P. is 
the author of numerous great works, 
among which may be mentioned the 
Shepherds of Arcadia; The Deluge; Moses 
Drawn out of the Water; The Flight into 
Egypt, etc., all of which display sim- 
plicity of taste, nobility of character, and 
artistic talent of a high order. 


Pow’ers, Hiram, a distinguished Amer- 
ican sculptor, was born in Vermont, 
1805. In his earlier years he gained a 
subsistence by modeling busts in plaster. 
In 1837 he took up his residence in Italy, 
in which country he spent the remainder 
of his life, dying in 1873. Among his 
finest works are the well-known statues 
of Eve and the Greek Slave. 


Praxiteles (prdiks-%t’a-leez), one of the 
most eminent of Greek sculptors, flour- 
ished about 360 B. C., and is supposed 
to have been an Athenian contemporary 
of Apelles. Of his works—distinguished 
for their harmony of contour, grace of 
attitude, and tenderness of expression 
—his masterpiece was the nude statue 
of the Cnidean Venus, destroyed by fire 
at Constantinople about 475 A. D. 


Pan 
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‘at Ross, 1785, and died 1848. 
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Pres’cott, William Hickling, a dis- 
tinguished American historian, was born 
at Salem, Mass., 1796. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1814, and entered upon 
the study of the law, which, however, 
after his return from a course of Euro- 
pean travel, he abandoned for the pur- 
suits of literature. Despite his sufferings 
from impaired vision—through the total 
loss of one eye, and organic weakness in 
the other—he entered with ardor upon 
the study of the Spanish language and 
literature—studies which gave to the 
world in course of years, a series of 
historical works of the highest class: 
The History of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1837); Conquest of Mexico (1843); Con- 
quest of Peru (1847); and the History 
of the Reign of Philip II. (3 vols., 1855—- 
8), a work he did not live to complete. 
Died 1859. 


Prichard, James Cowles (prich’drd), 
an eminent English scientist, was born 
His 
principal works are Researches into the 
Physical History of Mankind (5 vols.); 
The Natural History of Man; and The 
Diseases of the Nervous System.  P. 
maintained the original unity of the race, 
and that the original pair were negroes. 
Philology was in his hands the handmaid 
of ethnology, and he made himself 
master of the primitive languages. 


Priestley, Joseph (prési/le), an Eng- 
lish chemist and natural philosopher, 
was born near Leeds in 1733. He early 
became a dissenting minister, and after- 
wards a tutor in the famous school at 
Warrington. In 1767 he published a 
History of Electricity, encouraged thereto 
by Dr. Franklin; and became a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in the same year. 
Later he discovered oxygen, and nitrous 
and muriatic gases; as also the effect of 
respiration on the blood, and the tend- 
ency of vegetable life to restore to viti- 
ated air its vivifying principle. In1772 
—4 he published Institutes of N atural and 
Revealed Religion; and, later, incurred 
such public hostility by his heterodox 
views regarding Christianity, that he was 
obliged to emigrate to the United States, 


where he died in 1804. 


Prim, Juan, ConpE DE Reuss and 
MARQUES DE LOS CASTILLEJOS, a Spanish 
general and statesman, was born in Cat- 
alonia, 1814. He joined the Progresistas 
party against Espartero in 1843, and in 
1860 commanded a division of the army 
in the war against Morocco, in which he 
greatly distinguished himself. In 1861 
—2, he held command of the Spanish con- 
tigent to the allied force which invaded 
Mexico; and in 1868 led the revolutionists 
who deprived Isabella of the Spanish 
crown; after whose abdication he became 
minister of war, commander-in-chief, and 
virtul dictator of the kingdom. In 1871 
he acted with Serrano in conferring the 
crown of Spain upon Amadeus of Savoy, 
and was assassinated in the same year. 


Pri’or, Matthew, an English poet, was 
born in Dorset, 1664, and died 1721. 
His poems are chiefly remarkable for 
their airy vivacity of style and smooth- 
ness of versification. — 


Probus, Marcus Aurelius (pro’bis), a 
Roman emperor, was born at Sirmium, 
235 A. D. After serving with distinc- 
tion under Valerian, he received com- 
mand of the legions in the East, and was 
elected Emperor by the army in 276. 
After defeating the Germans in Gaul, he 
was assassinated during a mutiny of 
his troops in 282. 


Ptolemy (¢dl'e-me), [L. Ptolemeus]. 
The dynastic name of 13 kings of Egypt, 
who reigned from 323 to 43 B.C. The 
most famous were P. SoTER, who reigned 
from 323 to 285 B.C. He had been a gen- 
eral of Alexander the Great, and was ap- 
pointed to the command in Egypt after 
his death; the sovereignty of which he 
assumed, and was able to maintain, and 
hand down to his son, P. PHILADELPHUS, 
who reigned from 285 to 247 B. C., a 
prince who still further consolidated 
the kingdom, not only by the successful 
conduct of its external relations, but 
also by the prudent management of its 
internal affairs—P. Euvrercetes, from 
247 to 222 B. C., aspired to extend his 
territories, but he lost again most of the 
provinces he wrested from the kings of 
Syria._-P. EpipHaNeEs from 205 to 181 


. 
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B. C., in whose reign the Romans first 
actively engaged in the affairs of Egypt. 
After his time the kingdom sank under 
the weakness and vices of its rulers, 
and was finally annexed to the Roman 
Empire. 

Ptolemy Clau’dius, a famous Greek 
astronomer and geographer, born in 
Alexandria, flourished (it is supposed) 
between 125-160 A. D. He compiled 
the .1/magest, and founded the astronom- 
ical system called by his name. His 
work on general geography was looked 
upon as an authority as late as the 15th 
century. 


Pulaski, Casimir (pu-lds’ke), Count, a 
Polish general, born 1747, after dis- 
tinguishing himself in arms against the 
Russians, emigrated and entered the 

ulitary service of the United States in 
1777, where he obtained a cavalry com- 
mand with the rank of a brigadier-gen- 
eral. In 1779 he raised a partisan corps 
under the name of Pulaskt’s Legion, and 
fell at the siege of Savannah in 1779. 


Pusey, Edward Bouverie (pu’ze), an 
English divine and theologian, born of 
a noble family in 1800, became Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1828, 
and in his Tracts for the Times (written 
in conjunction with John Henry New- 
man, laid the foundation of the Ritualis- 
tic or Puseyite doctrines which have 
since obtained in a section of the An- 
glican Church, under the name of Pusey- 
ism. ‘They may be defined as a compro- 
mise between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism. 


Push’kin, a distinguished Russian poet, 
considered the greatest, was born at 
Moscow, 1799, and died 1838. His chief 
works are Ruslan and Liudmila (a heroic 
poem), Eugene Onegin (a romance), and 
Boris Godunov (a drama). P. was mor- 
tally wounded in a duel. 


Putnam, Israel (p7it’ndm), an American 
patriot and Revolutionary general, was 
born at Salem, Mass., 1718. He early 
served in the frontier war fought against 
the French, and on the outbreak of the 
Revolution fought with distinguished 
valor at Bunker Hill. In 1778 he was 
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appointed major-general, and in 1777 
commanded the army of the New York 
Highlands, and supervised the erection 
of the fortifications at West Point. Died 


1790. 


Pym, John, a Puritan statesman, was 
born in Somersetshire, 1584. Educated 
at Oxford, P. was bred to law, entered 
Parliament in 1621, opposed the arbi- 
trary measures of the King, and tooka 
prominent part in the impeachment of 
Buckingham. At the opening of the 
Long Parliament he procured the im- 
peachment of the Earl of Strafford, and 
conducted the proceedings against him. 
P. was one of the five members illegally 
arrested by Charles I., and was brought 
back again in triumph to Westminster, 
appointed Lieutenant of the Ordnance, 
and a month after died, 1643. 


Pyrrho (pir’o), a distinguished Greek 
philopospher, founder of the Skeptic 
school, was born about 380, and died 
290 B. C. 


Pyrrhus (pir’riis) was King of Epirus 
from 305 to 272 B. C. The early part 
of his reign was very troubled, and it 
was not until the year 295 B. C. that he 
obtained firm possession of his throne. 
The great event of his life, which was 
full of military undertakings, was the 
invasion of Italy in 280 B. C., to assist 
the Tarentines against Rome. At first 
he was victorious over the Romans, but 
his victories led to no results; and after 
he had wasted three years in Sicily, on 
his return to Italy he was completely 
defeated, and driven back to Greece. 
He ended his stormy life at Argos, being 
killed by a tile thrown from the top of 
a house by a woman. 


Pythagoras (pe-ihig’o-rds), one of the 
most illustrious philosophers of the an- 
cients, was born in Samos about 600 
B. C., but of his personal history little 
is recorded. He is believed to have 
traveled extensively in Babylonia, India, 
and Egypt, and taught the doctrine of 
metempsychosis or the transmigration of 
souls, besides inventing several impor- 
tant geometrical theorems, and is said 
to have been the first who made use of 


eh 
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the term philosopher, which he applied 
to himself. The real doctrines of P. are 
wrapped in mystery; and it is by no 
means certain that his followers, the 
genuine Pythagoreans, held in its literal 
sense the doctrine of the metempsychosis 
or transmigration of souls. 

Quintilian, Marcus Fabius Quintilianus 
(-til’e-dn), a Roman critic. and rhetori- 
cian, was born between 40 and 50 A. D. 
His chief work, Jnstitutio Oratoria, in 
t2 books, is the most excellent treatise 
on the subject that has been bequeathed 
to us among the classics. Died 118 A. D. 


Rabelais, Francois (rdab’a-la), an emi- 
nent French humorist, born in Touraine, 
1495, after quitting the Franciscan order, 
to which he had attached himself in 
early life, practiced medicine at Lyon, 
and accompanied his patron, Cardinal 
du Bellay, to Rome in 1537. His chief 
work, entitled The Pleasant Story of 
the Giant Gargantua and of his Son Pan- 
tagruel, so satirized the monastic orders 
of his time that it was denounced by the 
spiritual authorities; Francis I., how- 
ever, protected the author, and allowed 
him to print the third part of it in 1545. 
He became curate of Meudon in the same 
year, and died in 1553. 


Racine, Jean (rah-seen’), a great French 
dramatist and poet, was born at La Ferté 
Milon, 1639. His first piece was the 
Freres ennemis, played in 1664; but it 
was not until 1667, when his Audroma- 
que appeared, that the powerand peculiar 
character of his genius excited marked 
attention. His fame was still further 
increased by the appearance of Britannt- 
cus, Berenice, Bajazet, and Phédre. Sud- 
denly, at the age of 38, in the full sun- 
shine of his fame and vigor of his power, 
partly from disappointment, partly from 
devotion, he resolved to abandon both 
the stage and the world. After a lapse 
of 12 years, however, he wrote, by de- 
sire of Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Maintenon, the sacred dramas of Esther 
and Athalie, which were performed by 
the young ladies of the institution of 
St. Cyr. In 1673, he was received into 
the Academy. Died 1699. RK. is not 
equal to Corneille in vigor and genius, 


but his grace and melody of diction are 
exquisite, and his refined tenderness of 
feeling often melts into profound pathos. 
Phedre and Athalie are his masterpieces. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter (rd’li), courtier, 
soldier, and man of letters, was born near 
Budleigh, in East Devon, 1552, of an- 
cient family. He entered as student at 
Oxford, but at17 joined a small volunteer 
force in aid of the Protestants in France; 
in 1580 distinguished himself in sup- 
pressing a rebellion in Ireland; was in 
1582 introduced at court, fascinated the 
heart of the Queen by his handsome 
presence and his gallant bearing, and 
received no end of favors at her hand; 
joined his half-brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, in an expedition to North Amer- 
ica, founded a colony which he called 
Virginia in honor of the Queen, and 
carried home with him the potato and 
the tobacco plants, till then unknown in 
his country; rendered distinguished ser- 
vices in the destruction of the Armada; 
visited and explored Guiana,and brought 
back tidings of its wealth in gold and 
precious things; fell into disfavor with 
the Queen, but regained her esteem. 
Under King James he became suspected 
of disloyalty, and ‘was committed to the 
Tower, where he remained 12 years, 
and wrote his History of the World. On 
his release, but without a pardon, he 
set out to the Orinoco in quest of gold 
mines there, but returned heart-broken 
and to be sentenced to die. He met his 
fate with a calm courage, and was be- 
headed in the Old Palace Yard. Of 
the executioner’s axe he smilingly re- 
marked, ‘‘A sharp medicine, but an 
infallible cure.” Died 1618. 


Rameses, or Ramses (rdm’e-seez) is a 
name common to a line of the earlier 
kings of Egypt, of whom A. III. reigned 
about rsso—1490 B. C., and was grand- 
father to R. the Great, otherwise named 
Sesostris. 


Randolph, John, or RoanoxkeE (rdn’- 
dolf), an American orator, born in Ches- 
terfield county, Va., 1773, claimed to 
descend from Pocahontas. After com- 
pleting his education at Princeton and 
Columbia Colleges, he entered Congress 
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in 1799 as a Democratic supporter of 
State-Rights and a political ally of 
Jefferson, from whose party he seceded 
in 1806. Two years previous he acted 
as chief manager of the impeachment 
of Judge Chase before the Senate. His 
opposition to the war of 1812 caused 
him to lose his seat, but he was reélected 
in 1815. In 1820 he opposed the Missouri 
Compromise Bill, and called those North- 
ern members who voted in its favor 
“‘dough-faces’—a term which has re- 
mained current. In 1824 he entered the 
United States Senate, where he insulted 
and fought a duel with Henry Clay. In 
1830 he was appointed Minister to Rus- 
sia. Died 1833. R. was a master of 
political invective, and the most out- 
spoken legislator of his time. 


Ranke, Leopold (rdéngk), an eminent 
German historian, was born in Thuringia, 
1795. In 1825 he became professor- 
extraordinary of history at Berlin, and 
historiographer of Prussia in 1841. His 
chief works are Popes of Rome, their 
Church and State in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries; a German History 
during the Reformation; and a History 
of France in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Ceuturies. Died 1886. 


Raphael, also written RAFAELLE and 
RAFFAELLE (raph’a-el), one of the great- 
est of painters, born at Urbino, 1483, 
studied under Perugino, and took up’ 
his residence at Rome in 1508, upon the 
invitation of Pope Julius II. He there 
adorned the Vatican with some of his 
finest frescoes, and, in 1515, succeeded 
Bramante as chief architect of St. Peter’s 
church. Died at Rome 1520. R. ap- 
pears to have had three styles: the earli- 
est he imbibed from his master, and as 
examples of it may be cited the Holy 
Family; the Adoration of the Magi; the 
Coronation of the Virgin, and the Mar- 
riage of the Virgin—all painted between 
r500-1505. After a residence at Perugia 
and Florence, he painted the Madonna 
del Gran Daca, and other Madonnas, 
which betray a second epoch of his art. 
After his settling in Rome, he gave the 
world his School of Athens; Madonna 
di Foligno; Saint Cecilia, and his two 
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rival masterpieces, the Transfiguration 
(now in the Vatican), and the Madonna 
di San Sisto (at Dresden). The grand 
distinguishing feature of R. is expression; 
he also excelled in composition and 
design, but is somewhat deficient in 
coloring. 


Read, Nathan (reed), an American 
mechanician, born in Massachusetts, 
1759, was the inventor of a machine for 
cutting nails and making their heads 
by the same operation. He also made 
improvements in the steam engine. Died 
1849. 


Read, Thomas Buchanan, an American 
artist and poet, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1822, and died 1872. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a portrait painter, 
published several volumes of success- 
ful poems, and was the author of the 
well-known piece entitled Sheridan’s 
Ride. 


Reade, Charles (reed), a popular Eng- 
lish novelist, was born in 1824. He 
received his education at Oxford. His 
works are preéminent for their powers 
of graphic expression and dramatic con- 
struction, and are sufficiently well known 
not to need recapitulation of their titles 
nere. 


Reaumur, Rene Antoine Frechault de 
(rat-aw'’miir), a French physicist, was 
born at La Rochelle in 1683. He be- 
came a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1708, and distinguished him- 
self by making important improvements 
in the casting of steel, the manufacture 
of tin plates, and in artificial incubation 
of eggs. In 1731, he invented the ther- 
mometer, dividing the interval between 
the freezing and boiling points of water 
into 80 degrees. Healso wrote Memoirs 
Illustrating the History of Insects. Died 
1757: 


Recamier, MapameE (rd-kd-mé-a’), a 
Frenchwoman, was born at Lyons, ee 
and became at 15 the wife of a rich 
banker in Paris, thrice her own age. R. 
was celebrated for her wit, her beauty, 
and her salon. She was a friend of 
Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand, 
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whom she soothed in his declining years, 
and a good woman. Died 1849. 


Reed, Thomas Brackett, an American 
lawyer and congressman, was born at 
Portland, Maine, 1839, and died 1902. 
He was a member of Congress 1877-99, 
and Speaker of the sist, 54th and ssth 
Congresses. He was a prominent candi- 
date for the presidency ins1896. KR. was 
author of Reed’s Rules, and was known 
as ‘“‘The Czar” for his firmness in en- 


forcing his ‘‘Rules.”’ 


Regulus, Marcus Attilius (rég-u-liis), 
a celebrated Roman commander during 
the first Punic war, who, being taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians, and sent 
to Rome by them topersuadehis country- 
men to make peace, urged them to pros- 
ecute the war with greater vigor. Hav- 
ing kept his word to return if the terms 
of peace were rejected, he was killed by 
his captors with the utmost cruelty, 
B. C. 250. 


Reichenbach, Karl, Baron VON (77’- 
kain-bdék), a German chemist, was born 
at Stuttgart, 1788. Among his discov- 
eries may be mentioned those of paraffin 
and creosote; and that of an imponder- 
able force called Od, and which he sup- 
posed to be diffused throughout nature. 
Died 1869. 


Reid, Thomas, a Scottish metaphysi- 
cian, born in County Kincardine, 1710, 
entered into the Church, became profes- 
sor of moral philosophy at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, 1752, and succeeded Adam 
Smith in a similar capacity at Glasgow, 
1763. In his Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, he sought to refute the skeptical 
reasonings deduced by Hume from the 
ideal philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. He 
was also author of Essays on the Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man, and Essays on 
the Active Power-of the Human Mind. 
Died 1796. 


Rembrandt van Ryn, Paul (r2m’brdnt), 
or Gerritz, a famous painter of the 
Dutch school, was born near Leyden, 
1606. He took up his residence in 
Amsterdam, where he gained great celeb- 
rity, and founded a_ school of art 
based on the natural style. He excelled 


in vigorous coloring, and in the details 
of chiaro-scuro, particularly in the imi- 
tation of luminous effects. He painted 
both historical pieces and portraits; the 
latter being by some connoisseurs looked 
upon as his best performances. Many 
of his leading works may be found in the 
Louvre, Paris, and National Gallery, 
London. R. was also an accomplished 
engraver in aquafortis, and produced 
numerous etchings of high merit and 
value. Died 1669. 


Renan, Ernest (ra-ndn[g]’), a French 
Orientalist and biblical critic, was born 
in Cétes-du-Nord, 1823. Entertaining 
religious doubts, he early abandoned 
the idea of entering the priesthood, for 
which he had begun to study, and, turn- 
ing his attention to Oriental literature, 
received admission into the Academy 
of Inscriptions after the publication of 
his General History of the Semitic Lan- 
guages. After a mission to Syria in 1860 
in the furtherance of archeological in- 
vestigation, he became professor of He- 
brew in the College of France, from 
which he was removed in 1862 on account 
of his skepticism regarding many accept- 
ed points of the Christian religion. His 
Life of Fesus created a great. sensation 
in the literary world,and received denun- 
ciation from the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. He has since published a His- 
tory of the Origin of Christiantty; the 
Apostles; and a Life of St. Paul; the last 
of which has received about an equal 
share of praise and condemnation. Died 
1892. 


Residences and Tombs of distinguished 
persons are indicated below: 
[b., born; bu., buried; d., died; 1., lived; mar., married.] 


Abelard, bu. Pére Lachaise, Paris. 

Addison, bu. Westminster Abbey. 

Akenside, bu. St. James’, Piccadilly, London. 

Albert, Prince, bu. Frogmore, Windsor. 

Angelo, bu. St. Croce, Florence. 

Ascham, bu. St. Sepulchre’s, London. 

Bacon, Lord, b. York House, Strand; d. 
Arundel House, Highgate, London. 

Baxter, preached in Park St., London. 

Beethoven, b. Bonn; 1. Vienna; bu. Wahring, 
near Vienna. 

Becket, b. Poultry, London, Mercer’s Hall; 
bu. Canterbury Cathedral. 

Black Prince, bu. Canterbury Cathedral. 
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Blackstone, 1. No. 2 Brick Court, Inner Tem- 
ple Lane, London. 

Boleyn, Anne, bu. St. Peter’s, in the Tower, 
London. 

Bolingbroke, bu. St. Mary’s, Battersea, Lon- 
don. 

Bonaparte, bu. Church des Invalides, Paris. 

Brahe, Tycho, bu. Teynkirche, Prague. 

Buckle, bu. Kensal Green, London. 

Bulwer, bu. St. Edward’s Chapel, Westminster, 
London. 

Burke, Edmund, d. 37 Gerard St., Soho, Lon- 
don. 

Burns, bu. churchyard, Dumfries, Scotland. 

Bunyan, bu. Bunhill Fields, London. 

Butler, poet, d. Rose St.; bu. churchyard, 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London. 

Bruce, heart of, bu. Melrose Abbey. 

Byron, b. 16 Halles St.; 1. 139 Piccadilly, 
London. 

Cesar, Augustus, bu. Mausoleum of Augustus, 
Rome. 

Cesar, Julius, body burned in the Forum, 
Rome. 

Campbell, 1. 8 Victoria Square, Pimlico; bu. 
Westminster Abbey, London. 

Canning, d. Chiswick House; bu. in West- 
minster Abbey, London. 

Carlyle, 1., Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London. 

Catherine de Médicis, bu. St. Denis, Paris. 

Charlemagne, b.,1.,d. and bu. Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Charles I., bu. St. George’s, Chapel, Windsor. 

Charles II., bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

Charles X. of France, bu. Goritz, Austria. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, bu. Stockholm. 

Chatterton, d. No. 38 Brooke St., London. 

Chaucer, b. Lower Thames St.; student of 
the Middle Temple, Temple Bar; bu. West- 
minster Abbey, London. 

Chesterfield, 1. Chesterfield House, May Fair, 
London. 

Chatham, b. St. James’ Parish, London. 

Coleridge, 1. and d. Pemberton Row, High- 
gate, London. 

Congreve, bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

Cooper, Sir Astley, bu. Guy’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, 

Cromwell, b. at Huntingdon; mar. at St. Giles, 
London; 1. King St.; bu. Westminster Abbey; 
body exhumed, bones scattered. 

Dante, bu. Ravenna, Italy. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, bu. Geneva; Tablet, 
Westminster Abbey, London. 

Defoe, b. St. Giles, Cripplegate; bu. Bunhill 
Fields, London. 

Dickens, 1. Tavistock House; bu. Westminster 
Abbey, London. 

Donizetti, bu. Bergamo, Italy. 

Dryden, d. 43 Gerard St., Soho; bu. West- 
minster Abbey, London. 

Elizabeth, Queen, b. Greenwich, London; d. 
iagueC bu. Westminster Abbey, Lon- 

on. 

Faraday, bu. churchyard, Highgate, London. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 1. 7 Craven St., Strand, 
London. 

Frederick Barbarossa, d. Tyre, Asia. 

Frederick Great, tomb, church Potsdam, 
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Fox, orator, d. Chiswick House; bu. West- 
minster Abbey, London. 

Fox, Quaker, bu. Bunhill Fields, London. 

Galileo, bu. St. Croce, Florence. 

Garrick, bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

Gay, bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

George III., IV., bu. St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

Gibbon, b. Putney; 1. 7 Bentinck St., Man- 
chester Square. 

Gibbons; sculptor, bu. St. Paul’s, Covent 
Gardens, London. 

Gibson, sculptor, bu. Kensal Green, London. 

Gilpin, John, had linen store, Cheapside, 
London. 

Gladstone, statesman, bu. Hawarden. 

Gluck, the composer, bu. Matzleinsdorf. 

Goethe, b. Frankfort; bu. Weimar. 

Goldsmith, 1. 2 Brick Court, Temple Bar; bu. 
Temple church; monument Westminster 
Abbey, London. 

Gray, poet, bu. churchyard, Stoke Pogis. 

Grey, Lady Jane, beheaded within the Tower; 
bu. in St. Peter’s Tower, London. 

Gustavus Adolphus, b. and bu. Stockholm; 
d. Ingoldstadt. 

Gwynne, Nell, 1. Lauderdale House, High- 
gate; bu. St. Martin’s in-the Fields, London. 

Hadrian, bu. Castle St. Angelo. 

Handel, composer, 1. Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly; bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

Harold Harefoot, bu. St. Clement Danes, 
London. 

Hastings, Warren, bu. Daylesford, England; 
monument, Westminster Abbey, London. 

Haydn, b. Salzburg; bu. Gumpendorf, Vienna. 

Heloise, bu. Pére Lachaise, Paris. 

Henry IV. of France, bu. St. Denis, Paris. 

Henry VII. of England, bu. Westminster 
Abbey, London. 

Henry VIII. of England, bu. St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

Herschel, b. Hanover, Germany; 1. Slough, 
England. 

Hogarth, b. Smithfield; 1. Leicester Square; 
bu, Chiswick churchyard. 

Humboldt, b. Potsdam; 1., d., and bu. Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Hunt, Leigh, b. Liverpool; 1. x Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, London; bu. Kensal Green, London. 

James I. of England, bu. Westminster Abbey, 
London. 

Joan of Arc, b. at Domremy la Pucelle; burned 
at the stake, Rouen, France. 

Johnson, Dr., 1. 17 Gough Square, Fleet St.; 
d. 8 Bolt Court; bu. Weatnansel Abbey, 
London. 3 

Jonson, Ben, b. Charing Cross; 1. Blackfriars; 
bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

Josephine, Empress, tomb Malmaison, France. 
eats, wrote 17 Cheapside; bu. Protestant 
Cemetery, Rome. 

Knox, John, 1. and bu. Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Kosciusko, 1. Leicester Square, London; d. 
Soleure, Switzerland; bu.: Cracow. 

Lateyet bu. Cemetery Picpus, Paris. 

Lamb, Charles, b. Crown Office Row; 1. 4 
Inner Temple Lane, London. 
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Landseer, b. 83 Queen Anne St.; bu. St. Paul’s, 
London. 
Livingstone, bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 


‘Locke wrote his Understanding, Shaftsbury 


House, West Brompton, London. 

Ene eve Sve VE, AVIIT., 
Denis, Paris. 

Louis XVII., bu. St. Marguerite’s church- 
yard, Paris. 

Louis Philippe, bu. Dreux. 

Luther, bu. Church, Wittenberg. 

Marlowe, bu. Deptford, old Church. 

Maria Theresa, tomb, Church of Capuch, Vi- 
enna. . 

Marie Louise, tomb, Church of Capuch, Vi- 
enna. 

Marie de Médicis, bu. Cathedral, Cologne. 

Marie Antoinette, bu. St. Denis, Paris. 

Mary of England, b. Greenwich; d. St. James’ 
Palace; bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, bu. Cathedral, Peter- 
boro’; removed to Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
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don. 
Mary, Highland (Burns’), bu. Greenock, Scot- 
d 


and. 

Mendelssohn, bu. Berlin, Prussia. 

Milton, b. Bread St., Cheapside; 1. 19 York 
St.; bu. St. Giles, London. 

Moliére, b. Pére Lachaise, Paris. 

Montaigne, b. Castillon, France; bu. Bor- 
deaux. 

Moore, poet, 1. 27 Bury St., St. James’, Lon- 
don. 

More, Sir Thomas, b. Milk St.; 1. Chelsea; be- 
headed and bu. in Tower, London. 

Mozart, b. Salzburg; bu. St. Mary’s, Vienna. 

Napoleon, Louis, 1. King St, sts. Jamies’, 
Square, London; bu. Chiselhurst, England. 

Nelson, 1. 114 New Bond St.; bu. St. Paul’s, 
London. 

Newton, 1. Leicester Square; bu. Westminster 
Abbey, London. 

Peel, 1. and d. Privy Gardens, Whitehall, 
London. 

Penn, William, b. Great Tower Hill; 1. Nor- 
folk St., Strand; bu. Stoke Pogis. 

Peter Great, 1. Buckingham St., Strand; bu. 
Church of Saints Peter and Paul, Peters- 


burg. 

Pitt, d. Bowling Green House. Putney; bu. 
Westminster Abbey, London. 

Pope, b. Plough Court, Lombard St.; bu. 
Twickenham, England. 

Prior, 1. Duke 5t., Westminster, opposite 
Charles St.; bu. Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don. 

Raleigh, imprisoned in the Tower; beheaded 
at Westminster; bu. St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, London. 

Reynolds, 1. Leicester Square; bu. St. Paul’s, 
London. 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion, heart of, bu. Rouen, 
France. 

Richelieu, tomb Chapel of the Sorbonne, 
Paris. 

Rogers, John, burned, Smithfield, London. 

Rogers, poet, bu. Hornsey churchyard; monu- 
ment in Church. 


Schiller, b. Marbach, Germany; bu. Weimar, 
New Cemetery. 

Schubert, bu. Wahring, near Vienna. 

tae Walter, bu. Dryburgh Abbey, Scot- 
and. 

Septimius Severus, bu. Castle of St. Angelo. 

Shakespeare, b., 1., d., and bu. Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Shelley, 1. 41 Hans Place, Sloane St., London; 
bu. Protestant Cemetery, Rome. 

Sheridan, d. 7 Saville Row, London. 

Smith, Captain John. bu. St. Sepulchre’s, 
London. 

Somerville, Mrs., 1. Chelsea, London. 

Spenser, b. near. Tower; d. King St., West- 
minster; bu. Westminster Abbey, London. 

Staél, Mme. de, 1. 30 Argyll St., London; bu. 
Coppet, Switzerland. 

Sterne, d. 41 Old Bond St.; bu. Bayswater, 
London. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, b. Stockholm; bu. 
Swedish Church, Prince’s Square, London. 

Thackeray, bu. Kensal Green; monument, 
Westminster Abbey, London. 

Thiers, bu. Cemetery Pére Lachaise, Paris. 

Thompson, poet, bu. Church, Richmond. 

Turner, 1. 47 Queen Anne 5t., Cavendish 
Square; bu. St. Paul’s, London. 

Tyler, Wat, killed, Smithfield Market, Lon- 
don. 

Voltaire, lodged at the White Peruke, Maiden 
Lane, London. 
Wallace, executed at Old Smithfield Market 
Place; head exposed on London Bridge. 
Wallenstein, 1. at Prague; assassinated at 
Eiger, Germany. 

Walton, Isaac, 1. Fleet St., corner Chancery 
Lane, London. 

Watts, Dr., bu. Bunhill Fields, London. 

Weber, Carl von, d. 91 Upper Portland St., 
London. 

Wesley, bu. Wesley Chapel, City Road, Lon- 


on. 

Wolfe, General, bu. Old Parish Church, 
Greenwich, London; monument, West- 
minster Abbey, London. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, bu. St. Paul’s, London. 


Revere, Paul, an American patriot, 
was born in Boston, Mass., 1735, and 
bred a goldsmith. He was conspicuous 
for his zeal against the mother country, 
and one of the first actors in the revolt. 
Died 1818. 


Reynolds, John Fulton, an American 
general, was born at Lancaster, Pa., 1820. 
He graduated at 21 from West Point, 
entered the army, distinguished him- 
self during the Civil War, especially at 
the second battle of Bull Run; and was 
killed at the battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua (rain’dlz), the 
greatest of English portrait painters, 
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born at Plympton in 1723, settled in 
London in 1746, and speedily gained a 
high professional repute. In 1764, along 
with Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer, he 
founded the celebrated Literary Club, 
and four years later became president of 
the Royal Academy. Died 1792, leav- 
ing a large fortune, the fruits of his 
artistic labors. Sir Joshua was a rapid 
manipulator, and his works excel in 
rich and harmonious coloring, and just 
treatment of chiaroscuro. 


Richard. The name of three kings 
of England. R. I. (C@ur DE Lion) was 
born 1157, second son of Henry II.; 
succeeded his father 1189. He led the 
English contingent in the first Crusade 
to the Holy Land, and while on his re- 
turn, 1192, was imprisoned by the Em- 
peror of Germany, being ransomed after 
two years. He was killed at the siege 
of Limoges, 1199.—R. II., son of the 
Black Prince, was born at Bordeaux, 
1366; succeeded his grandfather, Ed- 
ward III., 1377, and was deposed in 
favor of Henry IV. He is believed to 
have died in prison about 1400.—R. 
III., son of Richard, Duke of York, born 
1452, was the last of the Plantagenet 
line. He usurped the throne on the 
death of his brother Edward IV., 1483, 
imprisoning, and it is believed ordering 
the murder of his two young nephews. 
Defeated by Henry, Earl of Richmond, 
at Bosworth, R. was killed on the field 
and was succeeded by the victor, as 
Henry VII. 


Rich’ardson, Samuel, an English noy- 
elist, was born in Derbyshire, 1689, and 
died 1761. He acquired a world-wide 
reputation by his Clarissa, Pamela, and 
Sir Charles Grandison—three novels 
which have run through countless edi- 
tions, and which are still read. 


Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, 
CARDINAL DE (réésh’le-00), a great French 
statesman, born in Paris, 1585, became 
Bishop of Lucon in 1607, and, later, 
almoner to Marie de Médicis. In 1622 he 
received the red hat, and became chief 
advisor to Louis XIII., and virtual ruler 
of France. By his imperious will he suc- 
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ceeded in carrying out a policy which 
embraced the making the royal power 
absolute; the subjection of the great 
nobles to the Crown; and the restora- 
tion of French ascendancy in the coun- 
cils of Europe. He was opposed by, 
and succeeded in crushing the efforts 
of, the Queen-Mother, and of Gaston 


Duc d’Orleans, the king’s brother; be- 


sieged and took the Huguenot strong- 
hold at La Rochelle, 1629; exiled Marie 
de Médicis; maintained the supremacy 
of the civil power against Roman Cath- 
olic assumptions; supported the Ger- 
man Protestants in the war against the 
Emperor; founded the French Academy; 
became the ally of Holland against 
Spain; and annexed Alsace, Artois, and 
Roussillon to the French monarchy. 
Died 1642. 


Richter, Jean Paul Friedrich (rik’tiir), 
an eminent German author, was born 
in Bavaria, 1763, and died at Bayreuth, 
1825. His works are but little esteemed 
out of Germany. Among his many 
novels, that called Titan ranks as perhaps 
the best. In higher walks of literature, 
he produced an /ntroduction to Asthetics, 
and Levana, a philosophical essay on 
education. 


Rienzi, Nicola Gabrini (re-ain’ze), 
[styled Cota p1 Rrenzi], a Roman trib- 
une, was born at Rome, became the 
friend of Petrarch, and his coadjutor in 
an embassy sent by the citizens of 
Rome to Avignon in 1342 to invite the 
Pope to return to his proper capital. In 
1347 he became tribune, for a while 
satisfied popular ideas, and then gave 
himself up to pomp and excess. In 
1357 he was expelled from Rome and 
anathematized. After passing some 
years in exile in Germany, he was ar- 
rested, carried to Avignon in 1352, and, 
two years afterwards, was sent to Rome 
with the title of senator, to try to restore 
order in that city. He was, however, 
killed in a popular tumult soon after 
his arrival there. 


Ristori, Adelaide (riz-to’ré), an em- 
inent tragic actress, was born in Venetia, 
Italy, 1821. After a continued series of 
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triumphs on the boards of the leading 
European theatres, she crowned the 
long roll of her successes by receiving 


the applause of the American public, 


in 1866. 


Ritschl, Albrecht (rii’shl), a Protes- 
tant theologian, was born at Berlin, 1822, 
and studied at Rome, where in 1853 he 
became professor extraordinarius of the- 
ology, and in 1860 ordinary professor, 
after which he was, in 1864, transferred 
to Gottingen, where he spent the rest of 
his life, gathering year after year around 
him a large circle of students, and en- 
riching theological literature by. his 
writings. The work which defines his 
position as a German theologian is en- 
titled The Christian Doctrine of Fusti- 
fication and Reconciliation, in which he 
seeks to draw the line between Christian- 
ity as exhibited respectively in the 
theology of the Reformation and that 
of modern Pietism. By his lectures and 
writings R. became founder of what is 
called the Gottingen School of Theology, 
and exercised an influence on the re- 
ligious philosophy of the time, such as 
has not been witnessed in Germany since 
the days of Schleiermacher. His teach- 
ing is distinguished by the prominence it 
gives to the ethical side of Christianity, 
and that it is only as exhibited on the 
ethical side that it becomes the exponent 
and medium of God’s grace to mankind. 
Died 1889. 


Rob’ert. The name of several princes 
and sovereigns of Europe, the following 
being the most noted: RK. I. of France, 
proclaimed by the revolted nobles in 
place of Charles the Simple, 922, was 
killed in a battle which he won from 
Charles, 923.—R. of Anjou succeeded 
his father, Charles II., as King of Naples, 
1309, and died 1343.—Kk. I. (ROBERT 
Bruce) of Scotland.—R. II., first of the 
race of Stuart, was born 1316, waged 
unsuccessful war against England, and 
died 1390.—R. III., son and successor of 
the former, was born 13409, crowned 
1390, and died 1406. He carried on a 
disastrous warfare with England.—-k. 
I. (The Devil), Duke of Normandy, 
succeeded his brother, Richard Libya 
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1027, and died 1035, after a pilgrimage 
to Palestine. He was succeeded by his 
son William the “Conqueror” of Eng- 
land. 


Robert, Louis Leopold (ro-bair’), a 
distinguished French painter, born in 
Neufchatel, 1794, studied under Girardet 
and David, and settled in Italy, where 
he committed suicide in Venice, in 1835. 
Among his best works may be cited The 
Neapolitian Improvisator, The Reapers 
cf the Pontine Marshes, and The Depar- 
ture of the Fishermen of the Adriatic. 


Roberts, David (r6b’tivtz), an eminent 
English landscape painter, was born in 
1796. Among his most noted works 
are: Fferusalem from the Mount of Olives, 
Ruins of the Great Temple at Karnak, and 
The Destruction of Ferusalem. Died 1864. 


Robertson, William (rdb’dirt-siin), a 
Scottish historian, born in County Edin- 
burgh, 1721, early entered the Scottish 
church, where he became leader of the 
moderate party, and in 1762 was made 
principal of Edinburgh University. Died 
1793. His literary reputation is based 
upon his History of Scotland; History 
of the Emperor Charles V.; and History 
of America. 


Robespierre, Maximilien Marie Isidore 
(rob’aiz-peer; Pr. pron. ro-batz-pe-a’), a 
French revolutionist, was born at Arras, 
1758. After studying law and gaining 
some distinction as an advocate, he 
entered the States-General in 1789 as 
one of the representatives of Artois. In 
that assembly he soon made his mark 
as a rabid democrat, and attached him- 
self to the Jacobin body. In 1792 the 
city of Paris elected him one of its dep- 
uties to the Convention, where he 
speedily became the leader of the Moun- 
tain party, in its struggles with the 
Girondins. Over the latter, with the 
help of the Commune of Paris and the 
mob, he achieved a decisive triumph in 
June, 1793. After this he inaugurated 
the Reign of Terror, by constituting 
himself president of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and associating along 
with him Couthon and St. Just. In 1794, 
being by this time in possession of almost 
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unlimited power, R. opened the regime 
of the guillotine by first sacrificing his 
Girondist rivals, and then sending in- 
discriminately to their death, thousands 
of innocent persons of both sexes. The 
excesses of this monster at last raised 
against him a strong combination of 
opponents, and the Convention declar- 
ing him an outlaw, Jt. perished under the 
guillotine, July 28, 1794. 


Rob/in Hood was a famous outlaw, 
who, with his companions, held court in 
Sherwood Forest, Nottingham, and 
whose exploits form the subject of many 
anold English ballad andtale. Hewasa 
robber, but it was the rich he plundered 
and not the poor, and he was as zealous 
in the protection of the weak as any 
Knight of the Round Table. He was 
an expert in the use of the bow and the 
quarter-staff, and he and his men led 
a merry life together. 


Rob Roy (roz), a Highland freebooter, 
born about 1600, assumed the surname 
of CAMPBELL, after the proscription of 
the clan Macgregor, to which he belonged 
by birth. He served in the rising of 
1715, and his exploits and adventures 
form a favorite subject of Scottish song 
and story; Sir. W. Scott has, in particular, 
made him the hero of one of his most 
admirable novels. Died 1735. 


Rochambeau, Jean Baptiste Donatien 
de Vimeur, Marguis DE (ro-sh&n[g]-bo’), 
a marshal of France, born at Vendéme, 
1725, entered the military service, and 
distinguished himself in Minorca, at 
Crefeld, and at Minden. In 1780 he 
was given the command of a force of 
6,000 French troops sent to aid the 
American revolutionists. He contrib- 
uted to the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown in 1781; and, in 1792, com- 
manded a French army against the 
Austrians. Died 1807. 


Rodgers, John (r5j’tirs), an American 
commodore, born in Maryland, 1771, 
took a glorious part in the naval opera- 
tions against the French, Tripoli, and 
the English. He became president of 
the Board of Navy Commissioners in 
1815, and was given the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet in 1824. Died 1838. 
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Rodolph, or Rudolph, or HapsBpurc 
(ro’dolf), founder of the Austrian mon- 
archy, was son of Albert IV., Count of 
Hapsburg in Switzerland, and was born 
in 1218. Early in life he served under 
Frederick II. in Italy, and aided Ottocar 
of Bohemia in his expedition against the 
Prussian infidels in 1255. In 1273 he 
was elécted and crowned Emperor of 
Germany at Aix-la-Chapelle. He char- 
acterized his reign by making various 
reforms in the system of government, 
and by repressing the power of the dis- 
affected nobles. Died 1291.—R. II., 
born 1552, succeeded his father, Max- 
imilian II., in 1576. He opposed the 
Reformation, and lost the kingdom of 
Hungary and Bohemia by the revolt of 
his brother Mathias. Died 1612. 


Roebling, John A. (rdb’ling), an Amer- 
ican civil engineer, was born in Muhlhau- 
sen, Prussia, 1806. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1831, and in course of 
years became the designer and con- 
structor of many great public works; 
among them the Canal Aqueduct across 
the Alleghany River, and the Mononga- 
hela Suspension bridge, both at Pitts- 
burg; the Suspension bridge at Niagara, 
the Ohio bridge at Cincinnati, etc. R. 
died in 1869, having just before pro- 
jected the bridge over the East River, 
to connect the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, completed by his son and 
opened to travel in 1883. 


Roentgen, Wilhelm Conrad, the dis- 
coverer of the ‘““X Rays,” is of Dutch 
origin, and was born in 1856. He began 
his university studies at Zurich, and 
from there followed Professor Kundt 
to Wirzburg, and afterwards to Stras- 
burg, in whose university he acted as 
Kundt’s assistant in 1873. In 1875 he 
became professor of physics and mathe- 
matics at the Agricultural Academy in 
Wiirtemberg; in 1876 he returned to 
Strasburg; in 1879 became professor at 
Giessen, and since 1888 has held a pro- 
fessorship at Wurzburg University. He 
has written several works on scientific 
subjects, and of late years has studied 
the effects of electricity when passed 
through various gases; also the absorp- 
tion of heat rays by steam and gases. 
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His discovery of the rays which he has 
named ‘“‘X Rays’’ came by chance when 
he was experimenting with vacuum 
tubes. He studied them thoroughly, 
however, before making his discovery 
public. 


Rogers, John, the first of the Marian 
martyrs, was born at Birmingham, 1505. 
He prepared a revised edition of the 
English Bible, preached at Paul’s Cross 
against Romanism the Sunday after 
Mary’s entrance into London, and was 
after a long imprisonment tried for 
heresy, and condemned to be burned 
at Smithfield. Died 1555 


Ro’land, Madame, a brave, pure-souled, 
queen-like woman with ‘‘a strong Mi- 
nerva face,”’ the noblest of Frenchwomen 
of her time, took enthusiastically to 
the French Revolution, but when things 
went too far supported the Moderate or 
Girondist party; was accused, but cleared 
herself before the Convention, into whose 
presence she had been summoned, and 
released ; but two days after was arrested, 
imprisoned in Charlotte Corday’s apart- 
ments, and condemned. On the scaffold 
she asked for pen and paper, ‘‘to write 
the strange thoughts that were rising 
in her,’’ which was refused. Looking at 
the statue of Liberty which stood there, 
she exclaimed bitterly before she laid 
her head on the block, “O Liberty, 
what crimes are done in thy name!”’ 
Born 1754, died 1793. 


Rollin, Charles (ro-Jahn’), a French his- 
torian, was born in Paris, 1661, became 
professor of eloquence at the College of 
France in 1688, and died 1741. His 
Ancient History (12 vols., 1730-8) is 
a work that has passed through many 
editions, and enjoyed much popularity. 


Rollo (rél’lo), a Norwegian sea-rover, 
born about 860, made a descent into 
Normandy, which was ceded to him by 
Charles le Simple in 911. R. embraced 
the Christian religion, married the daugh- 
ter of the French king, assumed the 
title of Duke of Normandy, and was the 
ancester of William the Conqueror. Died 


about 925. 
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Romanoff (ro-mah’ndf), [RoMANoV, or 
RomANow], the surname of the reign- 
ing imperial dynasty of Russia, founded 
by MicHart FEeoporovitcuH, son of the 


‘Metropolitan of Rostov, who was elected 


Czar in 1613, in his 16th year, and died 
1645. The dynasty of R. became ex- 
tinct in 1732, in the person of the Em- 
press Elizabeth, who was succeeded by 
her nephew, Peter III., the founder of 
the Romanoff-Oldenburg or Romanoff- 
Holstein-Gottorp dynasty. 


Romanzoff (ryoo-mahn’tsof), or Ro- 
MANzOW. The patronymic of a noble 
Russian house, of which the most note- 
worthy members were: 1, PETER ALEX- 
ANDROVITCH (Count), who was born in 
1725, and died 1796. He defeated the 
Turks in a great battle on the Kagoolin 
1770, and concluded the great Treaty of 
Koutchouk-Kainardjii. 2, NICHOLAS, 
son of the preceding, born 1754, became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1807, and 
gave a liberal patronage to science and 
literature. Died 1826. 


Ro’sa, Salvator, a celebrated Italian 
painter, born near Naples, in 1615, after 
studying his art at Rome,took part in the 
revolt of Masaniello at Naples in 1647. 
Escaping to Florence he there received 
the patronage of the Grand Duke, and 
painted many of his finest pictures. 
Died at Rome, 1673. KR. excelled as a 
master of the sombre and the gloomily 
picturesque in landscape. He also pro- 
duced battle and history pieces, one of 
the latter, The Conspiracy of Catiline, 
being considered his ablest performance. 


Rosas, Juan Manuel Ortiz de (ro’sahs), 
born in Buenos Ayres, 1793, becaine a 
partisan leader of the Federals, and in 
1829 became governor of Buenos Ayres, 
and in 1835, Dictator of the Argentine 
Confederation. During his tenure of 
office, the French and English fleets 
bombarded Monte Video, a step pro- 
voked by the aggressive spirit of RK. 
In 1850, a successful revolt placed 
Urquiza in power, and the latter, after 
decisively defeating R. in battle, 1852, 
compelled him to seek refuge in England, 
in which country he died. 
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Ross, Sir John (réss), an English Arctic 
explorer, born in County Wigtown, 1777, 
and a rear admiral in the English navy, 
commanded in 1818 the first expedition 
sent forth in quest of a North-west 
passage. After reaching Lancaster Sound 
he returned home, unsuccessful. In 
1829, he led a second expedition, was 
imprisoned for four years in the seas 
of the Frozen Zone, and discovered in 
1831 what he believed to be the Mag- 
netic Pole. Rescued by a whaler, he 
and his companions arrived home in 
1833. Died 1856.—His nephew, Sir 
James Ciark R., admiral, born in Lon- 
don, 1800, accompanied his uncle in 
his first expedition to the Pole; and in 
1839 was given the command of an ex- 
pedition sent in the interests of mag- 
netic science. He discovered Victoria 
Land, and, after an absence of four 
years, returned home. Died 1862. 


Rossetti, Charles Dante Gabriel (rds- 
sét/@), a poet and painter, was born in 
London, 1828, the son of Gabriele Ros- 
setti. A. was asa painter one of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and is char- 
acterized by Ruskin as “the chief in- 
tellectual force in the establishment of 
the modern romantic school in Eng- 
land,...as regarding the external world 
as a singer of the Romaunts would have 
regarded it in the Middle Ages, and as 
Scott, Burns, Byron and Tennyson have 
regarded it in modern times,” and as a 
poet was leader of the romantic school 
of poetry, which, as Stopford Brooke 
remarks, ‘‘found their chief subjects 
in ancient Rome and Greece, in stories 
and lyrics of passion, in medieval ro- 
mance, in Norse legends, in the old 
English of Chaucer, and in Italy.” Died 
1882. 


Rossetti, Christina Georgina, a poetess, 
was born in London, 1830, sister of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and of kindred temper 
with her brother, but with distinct 
qualities of her own. Her first volume, 
called the Goblin-Market contains a 
number of very beautiful short poems. 
She exhibits, along with a sense of 
humor, a rare pathos, which, as Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury remarks, often ‘blends 
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with or passes into the utterance of 
religious awe, unstained and unweakened 
by any craven fear. Died 1894. 


Rossini, Gioacchimo (rés-sé’ne), the 
most distinguished of Italian composers, 
was born of humble parentage at Pesaro, 
in 1792. He early evinced great musical 
abilities, and, after studying the works 
of Haydn and Mozart, produced, in 
1812, his first opera, L’Torganno Inje- 
lice. In the next year appeared Tan- 
credit, a work which established his 
reputation. In 1815, he became musical 
director of the San Carlo Theatre, Naples, 
where he brought out, in 1816, J] Barbiere 
di Sevigha, perhaps the most popular, of 
all his productions. In 1818, he gave 
the world his Mosé in Egitto; and from 
1824 to 1830, held the directorship of the 
Italian Opera, Paris, where, in 1829, he 
brought out the masterpiece of his 
genius—William Tell. In 1842, he 
produced his Stabat Mater. Other of his 
popular operas which still retain their 
popularity are Otello, Semiramide, La 
Guzza Ladra, and La Cenerentola. Died 
at Paris, 1870. 


Rothschild (rds’child). The name of 
a famous firm of capitalists, whose 
monetary influence embraces the whole 
political and commercial world. This 
family, one of Jewish birth, was founded 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, by ANSLEM 
Meyer R&., who was born 1743. At his 
death, in 1812, he left an enormous 
fortune among his five sons, each of 
whom established himself as the repre- 
sentative of the house in one of the 
great European capitals. The aggregate 
wealth of the R. has been computed at 
$4,000,000,000. 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques (roo-sd’), an 
eminent French author, was born at 
Geneva, in 1712. Imperfectly educated, 
and deprived of parental care in early 
youth, he was placed apprentice with 
an engraver in his native city, from 
whose employ he fled in consequence of 
ill-treatment, and was received into the 
house of Madame de Warens, at Annecy. 
He next went to Turin, where he ab- 
jured his religion and entered the service 
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of certain noble persons. After this he 
became a clerk, and next a teacher; then 
returned to his protectress, Madame de 
Warens, and stayed under her roof for 
some years. In 1743, he accompanied 
M. de Montaigu, the French ambassador, 
to Venice, as his secretary. Later, he 
gained other employments, and, in 1753, 
wrote a Discourse on the Origin of In- 
equality among Men, in which he main- 
tained opinions of ultra democracy. In 
1754, he was readmitted into the Prot- 
estant Church at Geneva, and in 1760 
brought out his celebrated work, the 
Nouvelle Héloise. Later appeared Du 
Contrat social ou Principes du Drott 
politique, and Emile, ou de l’ Education, 
works whose speculative philosophy was 
of a cast which procured them public 
condemnation. Exiled from France, he 
repaired to England, where he remained 
about a year, and then returned to 
France. Died at Ermenonville, 1778. 


Rousseau, Pierre Etienne Theodore, an 
eminent French artist, was born in 
Paris, 1812. At 19 he exhibited in the 
Salon. R. slowly won his way to the 
front as the greatest French landscape 
painter. In 1848, he settled down in 
Barbizon, in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, his favorite sketching ground. 
His pictures (e.g. The A lley of Chestnut 
Trees, Early Summer Morning) fetch 
immense prices. Died 1867. 


Rubens, Peter Paul (roo’benz), the most 
eminent painter of the Flemish school, 
born at Siegen, 1577, studied under Van 
Noort and Van Veen at Antwerp, and 
afterwards passed some years in Italy. 
In 1608, he returned to Antwerp, became 
court painter to the Archduke Albert 
of the Netherlands, and in i629 was 
dispatched as ambassador to England, 
where he effected a treaty of peace be- 
tween that country and Spain, and re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. Died 
1640. The preéminent characteristic of 
R.’s works is their magnificent coloring, 
coupled with breadth of style. He paint- 
ed history, animals, portraits, landscapes 
with equal facility, and excelled in all. 
The Descent of the Cross (in Antwerp 
Cathedral) is perhaps his masterpiece. 


Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count, 
(riim’fiird), a natural philosopher and 
philanthropist, born in Massachusetts, 
1753, studied experimental philosophy 
at Harvard College, and then became a 
teacher at Rumford, N. H. In 1772 he 
married a rich widow, and, after the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War, was 
persecuted on account of his supposed 
loyalist views. Retiring to England, he 
there became, in 1780, under-secretary 
of state, and afterwards served in the 
British army in America with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. In 1784, he be- 
came chamberlain to the Elector of 
Bavaria, and, in course of time, chief 
minister of state and lieutenant-general, 
with the rank of count. He effected 
numerous reforms in the treatment of 
pauperism, and made important dis- 
coveries in the theory of gases, besides 
devising improved means of ventilation 
for dwellings, etc. Died at Auteuil, 
near Paris, 1814. 


Rubinstein, Anton (rd0’bin-stin), a 
famous Russian pianist and composer, 
was born, of Jewish parents, near Jassy, 
in Moldavia, 1829, and studied at Mos- 
cow, under Liszt in Paris, and afterwards 
at Berlin and Vienna. He established 
himself at St. Petersburg in 1848 as a 
music teacher,and became director of the 
Conservatoire there. He toured for 
many years through Europe and the 
United States, achieving phenomenal 
success, and resumed his directorship at 
St. Petersburg in 1887. He composed 
operas (e.g. The Maccabees; The Demon), 
symphonies (e.g. Ocean), sacred operas 
(e.g. Paradise Lost), chamber music, and 
many exquisite songs. As a pianist he 
was a master of technique and expres- 
sion. R. was ennobled by the Czar in 
1869. He published an autobiography, 
and his works as well as his performances 
display both vigor and sensibility. Died 
1894. 


Ru’pert, Prince, son of Frederick V., 
Elector Palatine, and grandson of James 
I. of England, was born 1619, and re- 
ceived an excellent education. He took 
part in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
suffered three years’ imprisonment at 
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Linz. In England, at the outbreak of 
the Great Rebellion, he was entrusted 
with a command by Charles I., and by 
his dash and daring greatly heartened 
the Royalist cause, taking an active 
part in all the great battles; finally 
surrendered to Fairfax at Oxford in 
1646; but two years later took command 


of the Royalist ships and kept up a. 


gallant struggle till his defeat by Blake 
in 1651. He escaped to the West Indies, 
where he kept up a privateering attack 
upon English merchantmen. FR. came 
in for many honors after the Restoration, 
and distinguished himself in the Dutch 
War. The closing years of his life were 
quietly spent in scientific research (phys- 
ical, chemical, mechanical), for which he 
had a distinct aptitude. Died 1682. 


Rush, Benjamin, an American philan- 
thropist, born near Philadelphia, 1745, 
after graduating at Princeton College, 
and studying medicine at London, Edin- 
burgh, and Paris, became professor of 
chemistry in Philadelphia Medical Col- 
lege in 1769. In 1776 he became a mem- 
ber of Congress, and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In the year fol- 
lowing he was made physician-general 
to the army, and in 1791 professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. R. was 
eminent for his piety and practical be- 
nevolence. Died 1813.—His son, Ricu- 
ARD, born 1780, after completing his 
education at Princeton College, was ap- 
pointed Comptroller of the Treasury 
under President Madison, and filled the 
office of Attorney-general of the United 
States, 1814-17. From the latter year 
till 1825 he represented his country as 
minister at the English court; acted as 
Secretary of the Treasury, March 1825 
—29;, was an unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for the vice-presidency in 
1828; and was appointed minister to 
France, 1847-9. He was author of 
Memorials of a Residence at the Court of 
St. Fames. Died 1859, 


Ruskin, John (riis’kin), an English 
art critic and author, born in London, 
1819, became Slade Professor of Art 
at Oxford in 1869. His chief works are 
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Modern Painters; The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture; The Stones of Venice; and 
Pre-Raphaelitism. Died 1goo. 


Ruysdael, Jacob (rois’dahl), an eminent 
landscape painter of the Dutch school, 
born at Haarlem, 1630, is said to have 
studied under Nicholas Berghem. R. 
excelled in sylvan scenes, woodland views 
and marine pieces; and was a close fol- 
lower of nature. His elaborateness of 
detail gives his picture a high tone of 
finish, but his coloring has something of 
acoldness and want of depth. Died 168r. 


Ruyter, Michael Adriaanzoon de (roi’- 
tur), a famous Dutch admiral, born at 
Flushing in 1607, after engaging, while 
rear admiral, in a drawn battle fought 
against the English in 1652, performed 
brilliant service during the great battle 
fought in the following year between the 
English under Blake and the Dutch 
commanded by Van Tromp. In 1667 
he sailed up the Thames, and destroyed 
several English men-of-war, and fell in 
1675 in an action against the French in 
the Mediterranean. 


Saadi, or Sadi, Muslih-ed-Deen (sah’de), 
an eminent Persian poet, was born at 
Shiraz, 1184, and died at the age of 107. 


Saint Clair, Arthur (sént-klar’), an 
American general, was born in Scotland, 
1735. He emigrated to America, where 
he became a citizen of Pennsylvania, and 
a brigadier-general in the Revolutionary 
Army, serving with distinction at the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. In 
1777 he became major-general, and en- 
tered Congress in 1785, of which body he 
was elected president two years later. 
In 1789 he was made Governor of Ohio, 
and two years afterwards suffered a 
defeat with heavy loss at the hands of the 
Miami Indians. Died 1818. 


Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin de 
(-boov’), a great French critic, was born 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 1804, After 
practicing medicine for several years in 
Paris, he adopted a literary career, 
which became preéminently a brilliant 
one. He entered the French Academy 
in 1845, and was appointed professor 
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of Latin poetry in the College of France 
in r8s2. Raised to the rank of senator 
in TBOs, he died in 1869. His principal 
works include an Historical and Critical 
Picture of French Poetry and the French 
Theatre in the Sixteenth Century; Literary 
Portraits (8 vols.); History of Port 
Royal (4 vols., 1840-62), and Causeries 
du Lundi (13 vols.). 


Saint-Pierre, Jacques Henri, BERNaR- 
DIN DE (-pe-air’), an eminent French 
author, was born at Havre in 1737, and 
died 1814. His reputation rests mainly 
upon the charming tale entitled Paul and 
Virginia, which ranks as a classic, has 
passed through innumerable editions, 
and been translated into almost every 
known literary language. His Studtes of 
Nature, Harmonies of Nature, and Indian 
Cottage, add to his reputation as one of 
the ablest of French prose writers. 


Saint-Simon, Claude Henri, ComTr DE 
(-se’mawn{g]), a French philosopher, was 
born in Paris, served in the American 
Army under General Washington, and, 
after the French Revolution, expended 
a large part of his fortune in an abortive 
attempt at establishing a large scientific 
and industrial school on the basis of 
certain visionary ideas of his own regard- 
ing the advancement of human civili- 
zation. In 1807 he published an /ntro- 
duction to the Scientific Labors of the 
Nineteenth Century; and, in 1814, The 
Reorganization of European Society. In 
1825, he appeared as author of a remark- 
able work entitled New Christianity, in 
which he laid down as a dictum the pro- 
gressive nature of Christianity. His 
doctrines attracted so many adherents, 
that a new philosophical sect grew out of 
them; among the most eminent members 
of which were Augustin Thierry, Au- 
gustin Comte, and Michel Chevalier. 
Died 1825. 


Saladin (sdil/ah-din), [SALAH-ED-DEEN], 
(MaveK-Nasir-YOUssOUF), a celebrated 
Sultan of the Saracens, born on the 
banks of the Tigris in 1137, became, in 
1168, vizier, and in 1173 sovereign of 
Egypt. He conquered Southern Syria, 
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defeated the Palestine Christians at 
Tiberias in 1187, and took Jerusalem. 
His triumphant progress was, however, 
brought to a check by the Crusaders led 
by Richard Coeur de Lion of England 
and Philip Augustus of France, who 
besieged S. in Acre in 1189, and com- 
pelled him to surrender that place in1ig2, 
after an obstinate defence. He, however, 
remained master of Jerusalem, and ef- 
fected a truce of three years with 
Richard. S., who was a chivalrous, mag- 
nanimous, and humane prince, died in 
1193. 


Salis’bury, Marquis of, an eminent 
British statesman, was born at Hatfield 
in 1830. He was graduated from Christ 
Church College, Oxford, in 1853, and sat 
in Parliament for Stamford, 1853-68. 
He was secretary for India, 1866-67, and 
again 1874-76. In the latter year he 
was special ambassador to the Porte, 
and was practically the leader of the 
Conference of Constantinople. In 1878 
he was appointed foreign secretary, and, 
with Lord Beaconsfield, took a promi- 
nent part in the Congress of Berlin. 
After the latter’s death he became the 
principal leader of the Conservatives in 
the House of Lords, and later rose to 
the rank of Premier. His death occurred 
in 1903. 


Sallust, Caius Crispus (sdl/liist), a 
celebrated Roman historian, flourished 
in the 1st century B. C. His narra- 
tions of the conspiracy of Catiline, and 
of the war with Jugurtha, are the earliest 
histories of Roman affairs which we 
possess. 


Samson (sdim’stin), a judge of Israel, 
and the son of Manoah of the tribe of 
Dan, was born about 1155 B.C. After 
performing several wonderful acts of 
bodily strength, he was made prisoner 
by the Philistines, was deprived of his 
sight, and destroyed himself, along with 
a great number of Philistines, by pulling 
down the temple in which they were 
assembled. 


Samuel (sdm’u-él), a prophet and 
judge of Israel, of the tribe of Levi, was 
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called in his youth, while attending Eli 
the high priest. He consecrated Saul 
king of Israel, and was afterwards com- 
manded to anoint David. After govern- 
ing Israel either alone or in conjunction 
with Saul during 50 years, he died in the 
goth year of his age, B. C. 1072. 


Sand, George, the pseudonym assumed 
by a celebrated French authoress, AMAN- 
TINE LuciILE AURORE DUPIN DE FRAN- 
CEUIL, born in Paris, 1804, and great- 
granddaughter of Marshal Saxe, was 
married in 1822 to the Baron Dudevant, 
from whom, at the end of 1o years, she 
became separated on account of in- 
compatibility of tastes and dispositions, 
She thereupon adopted the profession of 
literature as a means of subsistence, and 
speedily made herself of note by her 
novels of Judiana and Lélia. Her career 
thenceforward was an assured one. Ma- 
dame Dudevant was a most voluminous 
author, and one of the most popular of 
French writers of fiction. She also wrote 
a number of dramas. Died 1876. 


Santa Anna, or Ana, Antonio Lopez de 
(sahn’ta dn’nah), a Mexican general, was 
born at Jalapa, 1798. After heading 
various insurrections against successive 
governments, he was elected Président 
of the republic in 1833, and became 
Dictator two years afterwards. In the 
vear following, the Texans rose in revolt, 
and, under General Houston, defeated 
and took S. A. prisoner at San Jacinto. 
Restored to power in 1841, he was ex- 
pelled in 1845, but returned in the fol- 
lowing year, and obtained the chief com- 
mand of the army, which he retained 
during the war with the United States, 
in which he was defeated by General 
Taylor at Buena Vista, and by General 
Scott at Cerro Gordo, 1847. After the 
capture of the city of Mexico by the 
Americans he retired into exile. In 
1853 he returned and resumed the dicta- 
tor ship, which he was obliged to abdicate 
in 1855. After passing several years in 
banishment, S. A. reappeared in Mexico 
after the murder of Maximilian, in 1867, 
and on several later occasions conspired, 
but unsuccessfully, against the presi- 
dential authority. Died 1877, 
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Sappho (sdj’fo), a celebrated Greek 
lyric poetess, flourished about the be- 
ginning of the 6th century B. C. 


Sarto, Andrea del (sdr’to), [ANDREA 
Vanuccui], an eminent Italian painter of 
the Florentine school, was born 1488. 
Among his finest productions are the 
Madénna di San Francesca (at Florence) 
and the Descent of the Holy Ghost, a 
fresco in a monastery of the Salvi. S. 
excelled in harmony of color and breadth 
and fidelity of design. Died 1530. 


Saul (sawl), the son of Kish, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, the first king of the 
Israelites, was anointed by Samuel, B. 
C. 1og1, and after a reign of 40 years, 
filled with various events, was slain 
with three of his sons on Mount Gilboa. 
He was succeeded by David, who was 
his son-in-law, and whom he had en- 
deavored to put to death. His history 
is contained in 1 Sam. x to xxxi. ; 


Savary, Anne Jean Marie René, Duc DE 
Ravico (sah-vah-re’), a French general 
and diplomatist, was born in the Ar- 
dennes, 1774. After serving under 
Moreau and Desaix, he became aid-de- 
camp to Bonaparte, and general of 
division in 1805. In 1807 he gained a 
victory over the Russians at Ostrolenka; 
in the following year was sent on a 
mission to Madrid, and in 1810 succeed- 
ed Fouché in the portfolio of police. In 
1831 he received the chief command in 
Algeria, and died two years afterwards. 


Savigny, Karl von (sd-vé’né), a Ger- 
man jurist, was born in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, of French parentage, 1779. He 
wrote a treatise on the Right of Property, 
and became professor of Roman law 
at Berlin. His chief works are the 
History of Roman Law in the Middle 
Ages, and the History of Roman Law in 
Modern Times. Died 1861. 


Savonarola, Girolamo (sah-vo-nah-ro’- 
lah), an eminent Italian ecclesiastical 
reformer and orator, was born at Ferrara, 
1452. He entered the Dominican order 
in 1475, and soon made himself a re- 
putation by his eloquent preaching. 
In his harangues he denounced the abuses 
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of the Church, and the vices and cor- 
ruptions of the priesthood; and, further, 
urged the political doctrine of republi- 
canism. In 1491, while prior of St. 
Mark’s at Florence, he carried out greatly 
needed reforms, and after the banishment 
of the Medici became the leader of the 
Piagnoni or liberal party. Proving con- 
tumacious to the authority of the 
Church, he received excommunication in 
1497, and, after being tortured, was put 
to a violent death in the following year. 


Savoy, House or (sah-vor’). A dynastic 
race, one of the oldest and most illustrious 
in Europe. Its founder is said to have 
been one Berthold, a German count, who 
settled in the country between Lake 
Leman and Mont Blane. In i111 his 
descendants took the title of counts; in 
1383 they added the county of Nice to 
their possessions; in 1416 formed a 
duchy of Savoy, and in 1418 annexed 
Piedmont to it. In 1713, along with 
the island of Sicily, they assumed the 
regal title, and after exchanging that 
island for Sardinia, in 1720, the chief of 
the House ranked among European po- 
tentates as King of Sardinia. At the 
peace of 1815, Genoa and Liguria were 
added to the possessions of the Sardinian 
dynasty, the direct male line of which 
expired in the person of Charles Felix, 


in 1831. In 186r, the head of the House 


of Savoy, Victor Emmanuel II., became 
King of Italy. 


Scaliger, Julius Cesar (skdl’e-juir), an 
Italian critic and scholiast, born at Pa- 
dua, 1484, settled at Ageu, France, where 
he successfully practiced medicine, and 
died in rs58. His principal works are De 
Causis Lingwe Latine; and De Arte 
Poetica.—His son, JosEpH Justus, born 
1540, became the greatest philologer of 
his time, and excelled in almost every 
branch of profound scholarship. He 
died, professor of the belles-lettres 1n 
the University of Leyden, 1609, where 
he counted Grotius among his pupils. 
His works are numerous. 


Scanderbeg, George Castrioto (skdn’- 
diir-bég), a famous soldier, was born in Al- 
bania, 1404, of which country his father 
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was a prince. He expelled the Turks 
from Albania, renounced Islamism, and 
carried on a successful war against the 
Turks during a quarter of a century. 
Died 1467. 


Scha’dow, Johannes Gottfried, a sculp- 
tor, born in Berlin, 1764, was trained 
in-Rome under the best masters, return- 
ed to Berlin, and became Director of 
the Academy of Arts, where he labored 
for 62 years, and produced works which 
placed him among the first rank of 
artists. He had two sons, one of whom 
distinguished himself as a sculptor, and 
the other asa painter. Died 1850. 


Schamyl, or Shamyl (shdm’il), a cele- 
brated Circassian chief, born at Himzri, 
1797, early became addicted to military 
enterprises, and so imbued his mind 
with the doctrines of Sufism, as, in 
course of time, to come to be looked upon 
as a sort of prophet by his followers. In 
1834, he was elected Imaum, or ruler 
of Circassia, and for a period of 30 years 
maintained a constant and harassing 
warfare against the Russian power, 
which sought the subjugation of his coun- 
try. In 1859, however, he was com- 
pelled to surrender, and resided in Rus- 
sia, at Kalouga, with all the state of a 
prince; he, with his sons, having taken 
the oath of fealty to the Emperor in 1866. 
Died 1871. 


Scheele, Carl Wilhelm (sheel; Swed. 
pron. shi/la), an eminent Swedish chem- 
ist, was born at Stralsund, 1742, and 
died 1786. He ascertained the composi- 
tion of ammonia and hydrocyanic acid, 
and discovered tartaric and fluoric acids, 
chlorine and barytes. He also claimed 
to have been the discoverer of oxygen, 
unaware that Dr. Priestley had been 
beforehand with him with respect to it. 


Scheffer, Ary (shéj’jtir), a distinguished 
French painter, born at Dort, 1795, 
after studying under Guérin, at Paris, 
rose to the highest eminence as a portrait, 
history and genre painter. His works 
belong to the sentimental class, and are 
considered ‘by some critics as wanting 
in color and power. Among his master- 
pieces may be cited francesca di Ramm, 
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Byron’s Giaour, Mignon, and a series 
illustrative of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.’’ Died 
at Paris, 1858. 


Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph 
von (shél’ling), a German philosopher, 
born at Wiirtemberg, 1775, became in 
1803 professor of philosophy at Wuirz- 
burg, in 1826 at Munich, and at Berlin in 
1841, in succession to Hegel. Died 1854. 
S. ranks as one of the four German 
metaphysical philosophers—the others 
being Kant, Hegel, and Fichte. His 
system, in course of time, abandoned 
the idealistic pantheism of its earlier 
growth, and came to approximate more 
to a kind of philosophical Christianity. 
Among his many works may be quoted, 
Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature; On the 
Soul of the World; A System of Trans- 
cendental Idealism; Philosophy of Re- 
ligion; and On the Relation of Art to 
Nature. 


Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von (shil’lir), one of the greatest of Ger- 
man national poets, was born at Mar- 
bach, 1759. After completing his studies 
he early adopted the medical profession, 
and while serving as an army surgeon, 
produced, in 1777, his tragedy of The 
Robbers, a work which established his 
reputation as a dramatist. After quitting 
the army, he, in 1783, assumed literature 
for a means of livelihood, and became 
writer to the theatre at Mannheim, in 
which capacity he produced his tragedy 
of Fiesco. Two years afterwards, he 
took up his residence in Leipzig, and 
wrote his Ode to Foy. In 1789, upon the 
recommendation of his friend Gothe, S. 
entered upon the professorship of history 
at Jena University ; and, two years later, 
published his History of the Thirty Y ears’ 
War; and, in 17809, his masterpiece, the 
the tragedy of Wallenstein. In 1799 he 
took up his abode in Weimar, where he 
composed his dramas of Mary Stuart, 
The Maid of Orleans, and The Bride of 
Messina, as well as his exquisite poem 
The Song of the Bell. Finally, in 1804, 
appeared one of the most popular of 
his dramas, William Tell. Died 1805. 
The ballads of S. are the finest things 
of the kind in the German language. 
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Schlegel, August Wilhelm von (shla’- 
gel), an eminent German poet, critic and 
philologer, born at Hanover, 1766, be- 
came, in 1797, professor of Greek and 
Latin literature at Jena University, and 
in the following year, in conjunction 
with his brother, commenced editing 
the Atienewm, a critical review in which 
he propagated the principles of the ro- 
mantic school on the model of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Died at Bonn, 1845. 
Among his most important labors were 
the best German translation of Shake- 
speare extant; Lectures on Literature and 
Ari; and Literary and Historic Essays (in 
French: 1842).—Karut WILHELM FRIED- 
RICH von S., born 1772, was brother of 
the preceding, and died in 1829. He 
was author of a History of Ancient and 
Modern Literature; Lectures on the Philos- 
ophy of Lije; Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History; and Letters on Christian Art. 


Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel 
(shlt’tir-mahk-iir), an eminent German 
critic and theologian, was born at Bres- 
lau, 1768, and died 1834. 


Schliemann, Heinrich (shlé’man), a 
German explorer, was born in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, 1822. He excavated at 
his own cost the ruins, among others in 
Greece, of Hissarlik, in the Troad, be- 
lieving them to be those of Troy, and 
spent 12 years in this enterprise, collect- 
ing the spoils and depositing them in 
safe keeping in Berlin. He died at 
Naples (1890), before his excavations 
were complete. 


Scheffer, Peter (sh2j’fiir), one of the 
improvers of the typographic art, was 
a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, and died 
in 1502. He invented punches in types, 
and became the partner of his father-in- 
law, Faust. 


Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe (skool’kréft), 
an American ethnologist, was born near 
Albany, 1793. After considerable ser- 
vice as a geologist on government duty, 
he was appointed, in 1822, Agent for 
Indian Affairs, and in 1832 discovered 
the source of the Mississippi. He lived 
much among the Indians of the North- 
west, and married the granddaughter 
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ofachief. Died 1864. He was author of 
many valuable works concerning the 
history and antiquities of the North 
American aborigines; among them being 
Notes on the Iroquois, or Contributions 
to American History, Antiquities, and 
General Ethnology (1848) ; Personal Mem- 
oirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with 
the Indian Tribes on the American Fron- 
tuers (1853), etc. 


Schopenhauer, Arthur (sho’pen-how’- 
vir), a German philosopher of the Pessi- 
mist school, was born at Dantzig, 1788, 
and died 1860. 


Schubert, Franz (shoo’biirt), a distin- 
guished German music composer, was 
born at Vienna, 1797, and died 1828. 
His songs and ballads rank among the 
most exquisite of their kind; among them 
the Lieder and Wanderer are almost 
universally known and appreciated. 


Schumann, Robert (shd0’mdn), an em- 
inent German composer and music 
critic, was born at Zwickau, in Saxony, 
1810. Law, philosophy and travel oc- 
cupied his early youth, but in 1831 he 
was allowed to follow his bent for music, 
and settled to study it at Leipzig; two 
years later, he started a music paper, 
which for more than Io years was the 
vehicle of essays in musical criticism. 
During these years appeared also his 
greatest pianoforte works, songs, sym- 
phonies, and varied chamber music. 
Paradise and the Peri, and scenes from 
Faust appeared in 1843. Symptoms of 
cerebral disease, which in the end proved 
fatal, began to manifest themselves, and 
he withdrew to a quieter life at Dresden, 
where much of his operatic and other 
music was written. During 1850-54 
he acted as music director at Dissel- 
dorf, but insanity at length supervened, 
and after attempting suicide in the 
Rhine he was placed in an asylum, 
where he died two years later (1856). 
His work is full of the fresh color and 
variety of Romanticism, his songs being 
especially beautiful. 


Schwanthaler, Ludwig Michael 
(shwahn'tah-lir), an eminent German 
sculptor, was born at Munich, 1802, and 
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died 1848. His masterpiece is the colos- 
sal bronze statue of Bavaria, in the Hall 
of Fame at Munich. 


Schwartz, Berthold (shvorts), a Fran- 
ciscan monk, born at Freiburg, Germany, 
is credited with the invention of gun- 
powder, about 1330. 


Scipio, Publius Cornelius Africanus 
(stp’e-o), the great conqueror of Hanni- 
bal, and one of the most illustrious of Ro- 
man statesmen and commanders, after 
a distinguished course of subaltern ser- 
vices, was sent into Spain in 210 B. C., 
which in three campaigns he completely 
freed from the Carthaginian forces. But 
it was his plan of invading Africa, which 
compelled the recall of Hannibal from 
Italy, that decided the issue of the 
second Punic War. At the battle of 
Zama, in 202 B. C., he totally routed 
the great conqueror. In after years, 
when he stood before the Roman people 
accused of receiving bribes from Antio- 
chus of Syria, instead of pleading, he told 
them that on that day he had defeated 
Hannibal, and called on them to follow 
him to the Capitol to thank the gods for 
that victory. 

S. (4imitianus AFRICANUS), the 
adopted son of the conqueror of Hanni- 
bal, and a worthy successor to his great 
name, after a brilliant career in inferior 
commands, was appointed to conduct the 
war in Africa, and in 146 B. C. took 
Carthage itself, thus triumphantly con- 
cluding the third Punic War, and put- 
ting an end to the most dangerous rival 
of Rome forever. In 133 B.C., he added 
to his lauvess the capture of Numantia, 
in Spain; and in the year after he was 
murdered during one of the fierce political 
contests at Rome.—This was one of the 
distinguished surnames in Rome; and the 
lives of the various Scipios would contain 
the whole history of the best part of the 
republican period of the city. 


Scott, Sir Walter, Barr. (skdt), an illus- 
trious Scottish novelist and poet, was 
born in Edinburg, 1771, of an ancient 
family represented by the Dukes of Buc- 
cleuch. During his youth he suffered 
much from ill-health, and contracted 
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studied at the High School and Uni- 
versity of his native city, and early 
imbued his mind with a strong predilec- 
tion for the legends, traditions, and an- 
tiquities of his country. Discarding the 
profession of an advocate for which he 
was intended, he directed his attention 
to literary pursuits, and in 1796 com- 
menced his meteoric career as author by 
the publication of ballads from the Ger- 
man of Birger. In 1802 he opened new 
ground by the production of The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, and, in 1805, 
enraptured the reading world with the 
first of his great poems—The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel—a work which placed him 
in the front rank of contemporary poets, 
and second only to Byron and Shelley. 
In 1808 he gave the public his Marmion, 
the masterpiece of his poetic genius; and, 
in 1810, his last great poem, The Lady 
of the Lake. In 1811, he built for him- 
self a romantic chateau, which he named 
Abbotsford, on the banks of the Tweed, 
and which remains one of Britain’s most 
sacred shrines. In 1814, he commenced 
his career as a novelist by the publica- 
tion of Waverley, the pioneer of that 
unique series of works of fiction known 
to the civilized world as The Waverley 
Novels; and his authorship of which he 
kept secret for many years. Thencefor- 
ward, year after year, he delighted tens of 
thousands of readers with the produc- 
tions of his magical pen. Translated into 
every language, they filled the world 
with their fame, and made for their 
creator a princely fortune. In 1820, he 
was created a baronet. Hitherto, the 
career of Sir Walter had been one of un- 
exampled success and brilliancy. In 
1825, he was a ruined man, through his 
having become involved in the commer- 
cial transactions of Messrs. Constable of 
Edinburgh, his publishers. But he rose 
again like the phoenix from its ashes, 
resumed his pen, and, suffering from 
impaired health and domestic afflictions 
the while, he in the course of six years, 
paid off the enormous sum of $600,000, 
in satisfaction of claims for which he 
allowed himself to become responsible, 
without one cent of advantage to accrue 
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to himself. This unexampled intellec- 
tual effort he accomplished at the cost 
of his life. In 1831 he left for Italy, there 
to recruit his health; but, soon feeling 
that his strength was rapidly decreasing, 
he returned home, and died at Abbots- 
ford, Sept. 21, 1832. Independent of 
his novels and poems, S. did much in 
other departments of literature. His 
Life of Napoleon alone realized him 
$90,000; and, besides, his miscellaneous 
writings embraced almost every branch 
of the belles-lettres. S. must ever rank 
as one of the foremost names in litera- 
ture. Surpassed by Shakespeare in 
versatility of power; by Goethe in art; 
by Fielding in individuality; by Bulwer 
in sensational vigor; and by Dickens in 
humor: S. yet remains the grand-master 
of the field of chivalrous and historical 
romance. 


Scott, Winfield, an American general, 
born in Virginia, 1796, after renouncing 
the profession of law, betook himself 
to military studies, and served in the 
war of 1812. In 1814, then brigadier- 
general, he took Fort Erie, and won the 
battle of Chippewa. Later, he intro- 
duced into the American Army the 
French system of infantry tactics, and 
was made major-general. In 1841, he 
became command-in-chief of the United 
States Army, and during the Mexican 
war, 1846-8, gave proofs of eminent 
military ability. In 1852, he was the 
unsuccessful Whig candidate for the 
presidency, and in 1855 received the 
honorary rank of lieutenant-general. He 
retired from office, Oct. 13, 186r, and 
died at West Point, May 29, 1866. 


Scribe, Augustin Eugene (skréb), a 
French dramatist, born in Paris, 1791, 
became the most prolific author of comic 
operas, vaudevilles, etc., of his time. In 
1835 he was admitted into the French 
Academy. Died 1861. He wrote the 
libretti of the operas Les Huguenots, 
La Fuive, Fra Diavolo, Les Diamans de 
la Couronne, and Robert le Diable. 


Sebastian, Dom (se-bdst’yan), King of 
Portugal, born at Lisbon, 1554, was a 
grandson of the Emperor Charles V., 
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and distinguished his early manhood 


by his fondness for military adventure 
and daring enterprises. In 1578 he 
invaded. Morocco under pretense of 
aiding in the restoration of Muley Mo- 
hammed to the throne usurped by his 
uncle, and was there killed in battle in 
the same year. 


Sebastian, St., a Christian martyr, 
born in France early in the 3d century. 
while captain in Diocletian’s Praetorian 
Guard refused to renounce Christianity, 
and was thereupon shot to death with 
arrows, A. D. 288. 


Seleucus Callinicus (kdl-lin’e-ktis) was 
a king of Syria from 246 to 226 B. C. 
The principal events in his reign were 
wars with Egypt, and civil wars; one 
of which resulted in the loss of the whole 
eastern provinces of his empire, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of Parthia. 


Seleucus Nicator (se-li’kiis ne-ka’tir), 
one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, who on his death received the 
government of Babylonia, and in 312 
B. C. erected the kingdom of Syria, and 
founded the dynasty of the Seleucide. 
His reign was a continuous succession 
of wars and intrigues, but he maintained 
and consolidated the kingdom he had 
set up, and was at length assassinated 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, in 280 B. C. 


Selim (se’lim). The name of the fol- 
lowing sultans: S. I. succeeded his father 
Bajazet II., in 1512, and successfully 
waged war against Persia, Egypt and 
Syria. Died 1520.—S. Il. succeeded 
his father Solyman the Magnificent, in 
1566. He took the island of Cypress 
from the Venetians, and in 1571 was 
signally defeated in the great naval 
battle of Lepanto. Died 1574.—‘. a1. 
succeeded his father, Mustapha ig. 
in 1789. After carrying important re- 
forms, and reorganizing his army after 
the European model, he was deposed by 
the Janissaries, and murdered, 1808. 


Semmes, Raphael (séms), an American 
naval officer, was born in Maryland, 
1810. He entered the United States 
Navy in 1826, and became commander in 
18ss. In 1861 he joined the Confederate 


cause, and, in command of the steamer 
‘“Sumter,’’ inflicted great losses upon 
shipping belonging to Northern ports. 
In the year following he took command 
of the ‘‘Alabama,”’ built for the Con- 
federates in England, and surpassed his 
former depredations upon American com- 
merce, till his course was arrested, June 
19, 1864, by the United States steamer 
‘“‘Kearsarge,’’ Captain Winslow, which 
encountered the ‘‘Alabama”’ off Cher- 
bourg, on the French coast, and sunk 
her after an action which lasted about 
an hour. S. with most of his officers 
and crew were saved by the English 
yacht ‘‘Deerhound,” a spectator of the 
engagement. S. has published The 
Cruise of the Alabama and Sumter; The 
Log of the Alabama; and Memoirs of 
Service Afloat. Died 1877. 


Seneca, Lucius Annus (sén’e-kah), 
a celebrated philosopher of Rome, was 
the instructor of the Emperor Nero, and 
was at last put to death by his order, in 
6s A. D., under the pretense that he had 
been engaged in a conspiracy against 
him. Among those of his works which 
are still extant the treatises De Ira, De 
Consolatione, De Providentia, De Anim 
Tranquillitate, and De Vita Beata; 124 
Letters to Lucilius; 10 Tragedies; and a 
remarkable work entitled Questionum 
Naturalium. 


Sennacherib (sén-ndk’ir-ib), an As- 
syrian king, son of Sargon, reigned 702— 
680 B.C. The interest attaching to his 
name is principally due to the extraor- 
dinary and incomprehensible disaster 
that befell his army, either at Libnah or 
at Pelusium, when no fewer than 185,000 
Assyrians are said to have been slain 
by the ‘“‘angel of the Lord.” All that 
we know of his subsequent history is, 
that he was assassinated by his sons 
while worshiping his favorite god. 


Servetus, Michael (sér-vé’tus), a phy- 
sician, was born at Tudela, in Navarre, 
istr. He had a leaning to theology, 
and passing into Germany associated 
with the Reformers; adopted Socinian- 
ism, and came under the ban of the 
orthodox, and was burnt alive at Geneva 
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(1553), after a trial of two months, under 
sanction, it is said, of Calvin. 


Sesostris (se-sds’tris) was one of the 
greatest kings of Egypt, whose native 
name was Ramses. He was a great 
conqueror, but his history is very legend- 
ary. He is said to have flourished B. 
Co-r500. 


- Severus, Flavius Valerius (se-ve’riis) 
was Emperor of Rome, 301-307 A. D. 
He was defeated by Maxentius, and 
forced to kill himself—S. Lucius SrEp- 
TIMIUS, Emperor of Rome 193-211 A. 
D., was a distinguished military com- 
mander, and owed his elevation to 
the army under him. Died at York, 
in Britain.—S. Marcus AuRELIUS ALEX- 
ANDER, one of the best Roman emperors, 
222-235 A. D., was assassinated by 
some soldiers to whom his excellence 
had made him odious. 


Sevigne, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, 
MARQUISE DE (sa-vdn-ya’), a French au- 
thoress, born in Bourgogne, 1626, became 
one of the most beautiful and accom- 
plished ladies of the French court, and a 
member of the celebrated literary coterie 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Her 
Letters are without a rival for their 
grace and vivacity of style, and rank 
among French classics. Died 1696. 


Seward, William Henry (soo’ahrd), a 
distinguished American statesman, born 
in Orange county, N. Y., 1801, after 
completing his education at Union Col- 
ledge, Schenectady, became a member 
of the bar in 1822, and rapidly rose 
to eminence in his profession. In 1830 
he entered the State Senate, where he 
became one of the Whig or opposition 
leaders. In 1838 he became governor 
of New York state, and was reélected 
in 1840. Nine years later he was returned 
to the National Senate, and there made 
himself known as an uncompromising 
enemy to slavery. Reélected Senator 
in 1855, S. became an unsuccessful 
candidate for the presidency in 1860, 
and in the following year became head 
of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet, in which capac- 
ity he displayed striking vigor and 
ability through the disastrous period 
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of the Civil War. In 1865 an attempt 
was made by one Lewis Payne (alias 
Powell), an accomplice of the murderer 
of President Lincoln, to assassinate the 
Secretary in his own home; S. escaped, 
but not without receiving some severe 
wounds. He retained office under Presi- 
dent Jehnson. In 1868-9, he made the 
tour of Mexico, California, Alaska, etc.: 
and in 1870 set off on a voyage around the 
world by way of Japan, China, India, 
the East, and Europe, during which he 
had the honor of being the first foreigner 
‘introduced into the presence of the 
Japanese Mikado. He returned home 
in the autumn of 1871. Died 1872. 


Seymour, Horatio (se’miir), a distin- 
guished American statesman, was born 
in Onondaga county, N. Y., 181rz. After 
practicing law for many years at Utica, 
he was elected governor of the state in 
1852, and again in 1862. In 1864 he 
acted as president of the Democratic 
Convention held at Chicago, and of 
that which sat in New York city in 1866. 
By the latter he was nominated for the 
presidency of the Union, but was de- 
feated by General Grant. Died 1886.. 


Sforza (sfdrt’/zah). A noble Italian 
race which gave the following personages 
to history: Graconnizzo ALTENDOLO 
was born at Faenza in 1370. He became 
a successful soldier of fortune, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Joanna, 
Queen of Naples. Died 1424.—His son, 
FRANCESCO, also distinguished as a mili- 
tary leader, became the son-in-law and 
successor of Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke 
of Milan, 1450. He governed ably and 
humanely, and died in t465.—Lupovico, 
son of the preceding, born 14 51, usurped 
the government in 1480, to the exclusion 
of his nephew, the rightful heir, and 
aided Charles VIII. in his conquest of 
Naples, and died a prisoner in the hands 
of Louis XII. of France, in 1510.—The 
last duke of Milan of this line was FRAN- 
CESco, who died in 1535. 


Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley-Cooper 
(shafts’biir-re), first EARL oF, an English 
statesman, born in Dorset, 1621, became, 


in 1660, Chancellor of the Excheque-, 
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and in 1670 a member of the celebrated 
Cabal ministry which was so injurious 


_ to the best interests of the nation. He 
afterwards became Lord Chancellor, 


and was author of the famous Habeas 
Corpus Act, the most creditable feature 
of his political career. Died 1683.— 
His grandson, ANTHONY, third Earl of 
S., born in London, 1671, was author 
of one of the most remarkable works 
in English ethics—Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, Opinions, and Times. Died 
1713. 

Shakespeare, or Shakspeare, William 
(shaks’ peer), the greatest of the English 
dramatic poets, was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwickshire, in 1564. Of 
the incidents of his youth almost nothing 
is known, excepting that he married in 
his 19th year, and soon afterwards re- 
sorted to London, where he became an 
actor of repute at the Globe and Black- 
friars’ theatres. In 1594 he inaugurated 
his literary career by the publication of 
his poem Venus and Adonts; and in the 
following year his first published play 
appeared, the precursor of a succession 
of works which constitute the crowning 
glory of English dramatic literature. 
S. enjoyed the favor of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I., and the friendship of 
Southampton, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, 
and other of the principal of his con- 
temporaries. After realizing an easy 
fortune by his contributations to the 
stage, he retired to his native town, and 
there died, 1616.—S.’s tragedies of Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and Fuliet, 
and King Lear, are wonderful examples 
of his power of expressing the strongest 
passions of the human soul; while, on 
the other hand, his comedies, particularly 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Much Ado 
about Nothing, Twelfth Night, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, etc., are unsurpassed in 
the English language. Of his dramas, 
strictly so called, perhaps the finest are 
As You Like It, The Merchant of Vemee, 
and The Tempest. 

Shays, Daniel (shdz), an America 


insurgent leader, born 1740, after serv- 
ing as captain during the War of the 


Revolution, was, in 1786, chosen as chief 


of a body of turbulent malcontents who 
sought to resist the payment of taxes, and 
other supposed grievances, by armed 
force against the authority of the State 
of Massachusetts. S., at the head of 
2,000 men, in advancing to attack the 
armory at Springfield, was met by a force 
of militia, and a brief conflict ensued 
in which the insurgents were dispersed, 
leaving three dead and one wounded 
on the field. After laying down their 
arms, the majority were granted a pardon 
and S. himself eventually was set at 
liberty. Died in New York state, 1825. 


Shelburne, William Petty, EarL o1 
(shél/btirn), and first Marquis oF Lans- 
DOWNE,an English statesman, born 1737, 
became a member of the cabinet in 1763, 
and distinguished himself by his opposi- 
tion to the policy of coercion adopted by 
his colleagues, in regard to the American 
colonies. In 1766 he was Secretary of 
State under Lord Chatham, and advocat- 
ed a conciliatory policy towards the 
Americans; on which account he was 
dismissed from office in 1768. In 1782, 
he succeeded Lord North as first min- 
ister of the Crown, and signalized his 
administration*by negotiating a treaty 
of peace which recognized the independ- 
ence of the United States. Lord S., who 
was a munificent patron of arts and 
letters, died in 1805. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe (shél’le), one of 
the most eminent of English poets, was 
born of a noble family, in County Sussex, 
1792. He was early distinguished by 
his original turn of mind for speculative 
inquiry, and was expelled from Oxford 
University on an alleged charge of athe- 
ism. Refusing to recant certain philo- 
sophical opinions he had formed, and 
which had given rise to his expulsion, 
he incurred the displeasure of his father 
and family. Retiring to London, he 
there entered upon authorship by the 
production of his fine poem of Queen 
Mab, and contracted an unfortunate 
marriage with a person of humble rank, 
from whom he soon separated. In 1816, 


after the death of his first wife, he 


married the daughter of William God- 
win, so celebrated as the authoress of 
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Frankenstein; and in the following year 
gave to the world his principal work, 
The Revolt of Islam. In 1818 he quitted 
England never to return, and took up 
his residence in Italy, where he became 
the associate of Lord Byron and Leigh 
Hunt, and where he wrote his tragedy 
of The Cenct; the Prometheus U nbound, 
together with many of his minor and 
most exquisite poems. In 1822 he 
perished by the capsizing of his boat 
while sailing in the Gulf of Leghorn. 


Shem (shém), the eldest of Noah’s 
three sons, was the progenitor of one 
of the three great divisions of mankind, 
called from him Shemitic or SEmrric. 
S. lived 600 years, and it the ordi- 
nary chronology is to be depended on, he 
must have been many years contempc- 
rary with Abraham. 


Sheridan, Philip Henry (sh?r’e-din), 
an American general, was born in Perry 
county, Ohio, 1831. He graduated at 
West Point Academy in 1853, and after 
serving for some years in Oregon, be- 
came a captain in the United States 
Army in 1861, and in the following 
year chief quartermaster under General 
Halleck. In June of the same year he 
was given the command of a cavalry 
brigade, and was appointed brigadier- 
general in July. He next took command 
of a division of the Army of the Ohio, 
served with distinction at Perryville, 
became major-general for his gallantry 
in the action of Stone River, and, while 
holding a divisional command, shared 
in the battles of Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, 1863. In April, 1864, 
ne was entrusted with the command-in- 
chief of the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac, and speedily distinguished 
himself by dashing raids upon General 
Lee’s lines, during which he defeated 
General Stuart’s force of Confederate 
cavalry. His next great exploit was the 
defeat of General Early, near Winchester, 
Sept. 19, 1864, and on the following day 
at Fisher’s Hill. On October roth, he 
again defeated Early near Strasburg, 
and succeeded McClellan as major-gen- 
eral in the regular army, in November. 
On. March ‘31, 1865, while engaged in 
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the destruction of the Danville and 
South Side railroads, he was defeated 
at Five Forks; but on the following day, 
having been reinforced, he converted 
his repulse into a victory, carrying the 
Confederate position, and taking some 
5,000 prisoners. In 1867, after the close 
of the war, General S. was given the 
command of the Fifth Military District, 
in which capacity he supported Congress 
in its contention with President John- 
son. In 1869, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general. Congress revived the 
grade of general, to which he was ap- 
pointed June 1, 1888. Died Aug. 5, 
1888. 


Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, an emi- 
nent Irish orator and dramatic author, 
was born in Dublin, 1751. In 1776, he 
produced his popular comedy of The 
Rivals, which he followed up with his 
Duenna, an opera which had a brilliant 
success. In 1777, The School for Scandal 
appeared, to invest him with the author- 
ship of the finest comedy in the language. 
In 1780, he became a member of the 
House of Commons, and a prominent 
leader of the Whig party. In 1787, 
during the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, he delivered that famous ha- 
rangue known as the Begum Speech, 
which transcended anything ever heard 
in that assembly before, and which 
ranks among the choicest masterpieces 
of oratorical genius. "Died 1816. 


Sher’man, William Tecumseh, an emi- 
nent American general, born at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, in 1820, graduated at 
West Point Military Academy in 1840, 
and in 1851 obtained a captaincy, which 
commission he resigned two years after- 
wards in order to carry on a banking 
business in San Francisco. After the 
outbreak of the War of Secession, S. 
became’ colonel of the 13th regiment 
of infantry, in 1861, commanded a bri- 
gade at Bull Run, in August of the same 
year was appointed brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and in October succeeded 
General Anderson in the military com- 
mand of Kentucky. In March, 1862, he 
received command of the sth division of 
the Army of the Tennessee, under General 
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Grant, ana largely contributed to the suc- 
cess of the battle of Shiloh, and con- 
sequent evacuation of Corinth. Now 
become major-general, he commanded 
the first division of the forces engaged 
against Vicksburg, and after the sur- 
render of that place occupied Jackson. 
In October, 1863, he received command 
of the Army of the Tennessee, and joined 
General Grant at Chattanooga, distin- 
guished himself in the battle fought at 
_ that place, occupied Knoxville, and de- 
stroyed the Confederate store-shops, etc., 
at Meridian. In 1864 he was transferred 
to the control of the military division of 
the Mississippi, and received orders to 
‘move with his force, and those of Gen- 
erals Thomas, McPherson, and Schofield, 
against General Johnston. Defeating the 
latter at Resaca, May 15th, General S. 
followed, up the retreat of his adversary, 
and after a series of actions, drove him to 
Atlanta, near which city, Johnston hav- 
ing been superseded in his command by 
General Hood, the Confederates were 
defeated with heavy loss, July 22. In 
August, S. became a major-general in 
the regular army, and in September, by 
a series of operations, forced the Con- 
federate evacuation of Atlanta. In 
November, he commenced his famous 
““march to the sea,” at the head of 
6s,coo men. Penetrating through Geor- 
gia, he occupied Savannah on the 21st 
of same month, and Columbia on the 
17th of Feb., 1865, which last measure 
compelled the evacuation of Charleston. 
On April 26th, he received the surrender 
of General Johnston, following that of 
Lee to General Grant. Promoted to be 
lieutenant-general in 1866, he succeeded 
Grant as general and commander-in- 
chief of the army, in March, 1869. Died 
1891. 


. 


Sicard, Roch Ambroise Cucurron (se- 
kahr’), a French abbé, was born near 
Toulouse. He effected various improve- 
ments in the method of teaching deaf- 
mutes, and wrote a Theory of Signs 
therefor. Died 1822. 


Siddons, Sarah (sid’diinz), the most 
eminent of English tragediennes, a mem- 
ber of the famous Kemble family, was 
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born at Brecon, 1755. She made her 
first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, 
in 1775, and retired in 1812, after having 
attained an almost unexampled fame. 
Lady Macbeth was her leading character. 
Died 1831. ; 


Sid’ney, Sir Philip, an English soldier 
and author, born in Kent, 1554, was a 
nephew of the celebrated Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, and became the “ Bay- 
ard” of his age and country. Appointed 
governor of Flushing in 1585, he aided 
the Dutch in their struggle against the 
Spaniards, took Axel, and fell on the 
field of Zutphen, 1586. His poetical 
works evince high merit; the chief of 
them being the celebrated pastoral 
Arcadia, and The Defence of Poeste. 


Sieyes, Emmanuel Joseph, Comre (se- 
a-yds’), [generally styled the ABBE SI- 
EYES), a French publicist, born at Fréjus, 
1748, produced, in 1789, a famous pam- 
phlet entitled What is the Third Estate? 
which largely furthered the cause of 
the Revolution, and procured his elec- 
tion to the States-General, where he 
became one of the chiefs of the Radical 
party in the Constituent Assembly. In 
1792, while a member of the Conven- 
tion, he voted for the death of Louis 
XVI.; became a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred in 1795, and of the 
Directory in 1799. He acted with Bona- 
parte in the events of the 18th Brumaire, 
and became associated with him and 
Roger Ducos in the Consulate. Died 
1836. 


Sigel, Franz (se’gel), an American gen- 
eral, born in Baden, 1824, became Min- 
ister of War during the revolution in 
that country in 1848, and in 1850 emi- 
grated to the United States. In 1861, 
while holding a commission of colonel 
of volunteers, S. defeated a Confederate 
force at Carthage, Mo., and in August 
of the same year became brigadier-gen- 
eral. He distinguished himself in the 
command of a division at the battle of 
Pea Ridge, in 1862, and afterwards 
served under General Pope in Virginia, 
where he shared in the second battle 
of Bull Run, and was defeated at New 
Market in 1864. 
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Sigismund (s%j’%z-mund), son of the 
Emperor Charles IV., born 1368, ascend- 
ed the Hungarian throne in 1387, and 
in 1396 suffered a great defeat at the 
hands of the Turks under Bajazet, at 
Nicopolis. In 1410, he was elected to 
the imperial throne of Germany, and, 
by basely betraying John Huss (q.v.) 
into the hands of his enemies, excited 
the hostility of the Bohemians, by whose 
leader, Ziska, he was several times de- 
feated in the field. Died 1437. 


Sigismund, King of Poland, born 1466, 
succeeded his father, Casimir IV., in 
1507, and successfully warred against 
the Russians, Wallachs and Moldavians. 
Died 1548.—S. II. (Aucustus), born 
1518, succeeded his father, the preceding 
sovereign. He annexed Lithuania and 
Livonia to his dominions, favored the 
Protestant faith, and munificently en- 
couraged arts and letters. Died 1572. 
—S. III., born 1566, a Swedish prince, 
was in 1587 elected King of Poland, and 
in 1594 added to his monarchy the 
throne of Sweden. He was, however, 
compelled to renounce the latter on 
account of his predisposition to favor 
the Roman Catholic religion. In 1610 
he invaded Russia, and placed his son 
Ladislaus on the throne, which the latter 
was not long suffered to retain. S., 
who was constantly involved in foreign 
wars, was compelled to cede to Gustavus 
Adolphus a great part of Eastern Rus- 
sia and Livonia. Died 1632. 


Sigourney, Lydia Huntley (s¥g’tir-ne), 
an American poetess, was born at Nor- 
wich, Conn., in 1791, and died 1865. Po- 
cahontas and The Aborigines of America 
are among her most popular productions. 


Silliman, Benjamin (si¥J'le-mdn), an 
American naturalist, born in Connecti- 
cut, 1779, graduated at Yale College in 
1796, and entered upon the professorship 
of chemistry there in 1804, in which posi- 
tion he gained great celebrity, both as 
an experimentalist and as a popular 
lecturer. In 1818 he founded The Amer- 
ican Fournal of Science and Arts, 
the first of its kind in the United States. 
Died 1864. His son Benjamin succeeded 
his father at Yale. Born 1816, died 1885. 
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Simon, St. (si’mén), an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, called the Canaanite or 
Zelote, preached the gospel in Egypt, 
Libya, and Mauritania, and suffered 
martyrdom in Persia. He has been 
thought—but this is very uncertain— 
the same as Simon, one of the ‘‘breth- 
ren” of the Lord, believed to be the 
sons of Alpheus and Mary the Virgin's 
sister. That Simon, however, is said to 
be the person (called also SymMEon) who 
succeeded James as bishop of Jerusalem, 
and if so, can not have been an apostle. 


Simon, Jules (se-mén’), a French phi- 
losopher and statesman, was born at 
L’Orient, in 1814. In 1839 he succeeded 
Victor Cousin in the chair of metaphysics 
at the Sorbonne, and in 1848 became 
a member of the Constituent Assembly. 
In 1863 he entered the Corps Leyislatif, 
to which body he was reélected in 1869. 
In the year following he was appointed 
Minister of Public Instruction in the 
government of President Thiers. S. 
published Studies on the Theodicea of 
Plato and Aristotle, a History of the School 
of Alexandria, Natural Religion, and The 
Liberty of Conscience. Died 1896. 


Sismondi, Jean Charles Léonard Si- 
monde (sis-imdn'de), a Swiss historian, 
was born at Geneva, 1773, and died 1842. 
His reputation rests upon his excellent 
History of the Italian Republics (1807—18) 
and a large and eloborate History of the 
French (1821-44). 


Smith, Adam (smth), an eminent 
political economist, born at Kirkaldy, 
Scotland, 1723, was educated at Glas- 
gow and Oxford Universities, and be- 
came professor of logic and moral phi- 
losophy in the former. Died 1790. His 
reputation is based chiefly on his famous 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations (1776). In this 
oft-quoted work, he maintains that 
labor is the main source of a country’s 
wealth, and that free trade is more con- 
ducive to national prosperity than pro- 
tection of home manufactures. 


Smith, John, an English adventurer, 
born in Lincolnshire, 1579, after serving 
in the Austrian service against the Turks 


published in 1830. 
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in 1600, became one of a party of emi- 


grants who formed a colony at James- 
town, Va., in 1607. Taken prisoner by 
the Indians, and condemned to death 
by their chief, Powhatan, his life was 
saved through the intercession of Poca- 
hontas, daughter of the latter. In 1608 
he explored and made a chart of the 
coasts of Chesapeake Bay; and of those 
of New England, in 1614. Died in Lon- 
don, 1631. S. was author of a General 
History cf Virginia, New England, and 
the Summer Isles (1627.) 


Smith, Joseph, founder of the Mormon 
sect, was born in Windsor county, Vt., 
in 1805. In 1827 he pretended to have 
received a revelation from God inscribed 
on golden plates, and brought to him 
by the hands of an angel. From these 
plates he transcribed the Book of Mormon 
After making many 
converts to his new doctrine, he success- 
ively resided at Kirtland, Ohio, and 
Independence, Mo., and being driven 
from the latter state, he settled at Nau- 
voo, Iil., where himself and followers 
erected a large temple. He was killed 
by a mob, in June, 1844. SS. was the 
predecessor of Brigham Young. 


Smollett, Tobias George (smél’l@t), an 
eminent novelist and historian, was born 
in County Dumbarton, Scotland, 1721, 
and died 1771. Among his standard 
works are the humorous but somewhat 
coarse novels entitled The Adventures of 
Roderick Random (1748); Peregrine Pic- 
kle (1751); The Adventures of Ferdinand, 
Gount Fathom (1753); and his master- 
piece, The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker (1771). 

Sobieski (so-be-ais’ke). The family 
name of John III., King of Poland. He 
was born in Galicia, of noble extraction, 
and, after distinguishing himself in arms 
against the Russians, Tartars, and Cos- 
sacks, was created, in 1665, hetman and 
grand marshal of Poland. In 1671 he 
gained successes over the Turks under 
Mohammed IV., and was elected to 
succeed Michael on the throne, in 1674. 
He forced the Turks to evacuate Polish 
territory, and with the aid of French and 
German allies raised the siege of Vienna 
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in 1683, and compelled the Ottomans 
to retire into their own country. Died 
1696, 


Socrates (sdk’rah~teez), the father of 
Greek philosophy, was born at Athens, 
470 B.C. He served as a soldier during 
the Peloponnesian War, and in his first 
campaign saved the life of his pupil 
Alcibiades; and, at the battle of Delium, 
in the second campaign, performed a 
like service for Xenophon, another of his 
pupils. Afterwards, while a senator, 
he refused to obey the orders of the 
Thirty Tyrants to aid in bringing back 
to Athens Leon, who had fled from their 
persecution to take refuge at Salamis. 
While president of the Prytanes, he 
evinced his sense of justice by opposing 
the popular clamor for the condemna- 
tion of those admirals who had neglected 
to inter the dead after the battle of Ar- 
ginusz, it having been proved to his 
satisfaction, that, owing to the violence 
of a storm which prevailed, to recover 
the bodies had been an impossibility. 
His opposition, however, resulted in 
another president being appointed in 
his stead, and the admirals sacrificed 
to the public will. As a teacher of 
philosophy, S. may be said to be without 
apeer. The school he founded he taught, 
by oral instruction only. His essential 
characteristic seems to have been the 
contemplating the universe from an ex- 
clusively ethical point of view. In par- 
ticular, S. excelled in the investigation 
and demonstration of philosophical 
truths. Plato was his most eminent 
pupil. About 400 B. C., after having 
been accused of seeking to introduce new 
deities in lieu of the old gods of the Pagan 
mythology, and also of corrupting the 
Athenian youth, he was brought to trial, 
and unjustly sentenced to die by his 
draining a cup of hemlock in his prison. 


Solis y Ribadeneira, Antonio de (so-las 
e re-bah-da-nya'rah), a Spanish drama- 
tist and historian, born at Alcald de 
Henares, 1610, hecame secretary to 
Philip IV., and historiographer of the 
Indies. Died 1686. He was author of 
many popular comedies, but his literary 
reputation rests upon his History of the 
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Conquest of Mexico, a work which has 
been translated into many languages. 


So’lis, Juan Diaz de, a Spanish ex- 
plorer, born in Seville, accompanied 
Pinzon to America, discovered Yucatan 
and Cape Frio, and ascended the Para- 
guay River. He was killed by the In- 
dians of the Banda Oriental in 1515. 


Solomon (sdl’o-mén), the most cele- 
brated of all the kings of Israel, was the 
son of David, and named by God, 
through the prophet Nathan, ¥edediah, 
or ‘“‘Beloved of the Lord.” About 
tors B. C., by order of David, he was 
annointed and proclaimed king, and on 
the death of David soon after ascended 
the throne. Having punished the 
enemies of his father and married the 
king of Egypt’s daughter, he formed a 
strict alliance with Pharaoh. The chief 
features of S.’s reign will be found in 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles. His 
great prosperity and power, led, however, 
to his corruption, and awoke the anger 
of the Almighty, who threatened to 
destroy, by disunion and strife, the 
greatness he had given to the kingdom 
of Israel. The coming ruin was early 
foreshadowed by the rebellion and con- 
spiracies which broke out around his 
throne; and S., conscious of his sins, 
poured out his contrition in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. The other works under his 
name are the Song of Solomon, the 
Psalms from 1xxii to cxxvii, and the 
Proverbs. 


Solon (so’lén), the first great Athenian 
constitutional lawgiver, and one of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, flourished 
in the earlier part of the 6th century 
B. C. He was invited to reform the 
laws which Draco had established, and 
he succeeded in restoring internal tran- 
quility andorder. But during his trav- 
els his constitution was overturned by 
Pisistratus, who made himself tyrant of 
Athens. His conversation with Croesus, 
and its influence on that king’s mind is 
of rather doubtful authenticity. 


Solyman, Soliman, or Suleiman, I., 
(Turk. pron, so-le-mahn’), Sultan of the 
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Turks, in succession to his father Ba- 
jazet, was killed in battle during a civil 
war incited by his brother Moosa, 1410. 
—S. II. (called THE MAGNIFICENT), one 
of the greatest of Ottoman emperors, 
born 1496, succeeded his father Selim 
I. in 1820. His reign was distinguished 
by successes gained in war, and by his 
cultivation of learning, literature, and 
the arts. His armies invaded Hungary, 
took Belgrade, and conquered Rhodes; 
and, after the battle of Mohacz, 1526, 
in which he defeated Louis II. of Hun- 
gary, he conferred the crown of that 
country upon John Zapolya. S. next 
warred against Austria, and annexed 
Croatia to his dominions; besides which 
he subjected a great part of Arabia and 
Persia. He was repulsed at the siege 
of Malta, 1565, and died 1566. 


Som’erset, Edward Seymour, Duke 
or, Lord Protector of England, was uncle 
to King Edward VI., during whose 
minority he acted as regent of the realm. 
He favored the Protestant religion, de- 
feated the Scots at Pinkie Cleugh, and 
put to death his brother Thomas for 
treason, 1549. Through the machina- 
tions of his rival the Earl of Warwick, 
S. was deprived of his high office in 
1549, and perished on Tower Hill in 
1552. 

Sontag, Henriette (sdn’tég), an emi- 
nent German cantatrice, was born at 
Coblentz, 1805. After a brilliant oper- 
atic career in the principal capitols of 
Europe, she married in 1830 Count Rossi, 
Sardinian minister at the Hague, and 
retired from the stage. Pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, however, necessitated her re- 
appearance in 1848, and she sang with 
high success in the United States and 
Mexico, in which last country she died 
in 1854. 


Sophocles (sdf’0-kléz), a famous Athe- 
nian tragic poet, was born in 49s B. C. 
He succeeded Aschylus in his improve- 
ment: of the drama, and raised it to its 
highest pitch of excellence in Greece. We 
possess but seven of his plays, two of 
which belong to the trilogy of CEdipus. 
Died 406 B. C. 
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Soulouque, Faustin (soo-look’), born 
in Hayti, 1785, was a negro slave who 
received his manumission during child- 
hood. Entering the army, he became 
general, was made president of the re- 
public of Hayti in 1847, and declared 
himself emperor under the title of Faus- 
tin I., in 1849. He proved himself so 
cruel and incompetent a ruler that his 
subjects deposed him in 1859. Died in 
France, 1867. 


Soult, Nicolas Jean de Dieu, Duc pE 
DatmatTIA (sddlt), a distinguished mar- 
shal of France, was born 1769, and died 
1851. 


Southey, Robert (sow’the), an English 
poet and miscellaneous author, was born 
at Bristol, 1774. He was educated at 
Westminster and Oxford, and, after 
abandoning the legal profession, took up 


literature. In 1813 he was appointed 
poet-laureate. Died in 1843. S. was 
an able and voluminous writer. His 


chief poems are ¥oan of Arc, Thalaba the 
Destroyer, Madoc, and Roderick, the Last 
of the Goths. S. also distinguished him- 
self as biographer, historian,and essayist. 


Sparks, Jared (spahrkz), an eminent 
American author, born in Connecticut, 
1789, after graduating at Harvard Col- 
lege, 1815, entered the ministry of the 
Unitarian Church at Baltimore; be- 
came professor of ancient and modern 
history at Harvard in 1839, and presi- 
dent of that university, 1849-52. Died 
1866. His Life and Writings of George 
Washington (12 vols.) is a valuable work. 
He also edited the first and second series 
of The Library of American Biography 
(25 vols.). 

Spartacus (spahr’ta-kiis), a Roman 
gladiator, in the years 73 to 71 BC. 
raised and maintained a revolt against 
Rome in Italy; but, after many victories, 
was at length defeated and slain. 


Speke, John Hanning (spk), an Eng- 
lish explorer, was born in County Somer- 
set, 1827. After some years of service 
in the Indian army, he accompanied 
Captain Burton on his travels in Central 
Africa, and discovered Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, in 1858. He also claimed to 
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have found the sources of the Nile in 
1862, by following up that river to the 
Nyanza. Died 1864. 


Spenser, Edmund (spén’szir), one of the 
most eminent of English poets, was born 
in London, 1553. After graduating at 
Cambridge, he produced, in 1579, his 
charming pastoral, The Shepherd's Cal- 
endar, and dedicated it to his friend Sir 
Philip Sidney. In 1580, he became secre- 
tary to Lord Grey de Wilton, Viceroy 
of Ireland, and received a grant of 3,028 
acres of forfeited lands in the County 
Cork, where he fixed his residence at 
Kilcolman Castle, and became the friend 
and associate of Sir Walter Raleigh. In 
1598 he served as sheriff of the county, 
lost his castle and estate during the 
Earl of Tyrone’s Rebellion, and died— 
allinthe same year. S. has been styled 
the English ‘‘Ariosto,’’ and, as the 
author of The Faerie Queene, will ever 
hold his place as one of the world’s 
great poets. 


Spinoza, Benedict (spe-no’zah), an emi- 
nent philosopher of the pantheistic 
school, was born at Amsterdam, 1632. 
He was originally named Baruch, which, 
after being excommunicated for his so- 
called heretical opinions from the Juda- 
istic communion, he exchanged for its 
equivalent Benedict. While still a youth, 
he eagerly imbibed the Descartian phi- 
losophy, and, to escape persecution by 
the religious sect he had abandoned, 
retired into Holland, where he passed 
his life as a recluse, dying at the Hague 
in 1677. His chief published work, 
Ethica More Geometrico Demonstrata, 
brought upon him much opprobrium in 
his day. He sought therein to demon- 
strate that the infinity of God required 
the exclusion of all other substance. S. 
has been stvled the founder of modern 
Pantheism, and his doctrines exercised 
much influence over the minds of Gothe, 
Lessing and other of the most eminent 
of German philosophers. 


Spohr, Ludwig (spdr), an eminent 
German music composer, was born at 
Brunswick, 1784. Adopting the music 
profession, he early acquired distinction 
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as a violinist, and in 1813 became chapel- 
master at Vienna, and in 1822 at Cassel. 
Died 1859. As a composer his fame 
chiefly rests upon his oratorios of The 
Crucifixion, The Last SFudgment, and 
The Fall of Babylon. He also produced 
numerous popular operas, cantatas, sym- 
phonies, etc. 


Spurzheim, Johann Kaspar (spoorts’- 
him), a German physician and phrenol- 
ogist, born near Treves, 1776, studied 
medicine at Vienna, where he became 
acquainted with Gall, whose disciple 
and associate he was henceforth to be. 
After lecturing on phrenology in various 
countries in Europe, S. repaired to the 
United States, and died at Boston, in the 
same year, 1832. He is said to have 
been the discoverer of the fibrous or- 
ganization of the brain; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Gall, published The Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Nervous System 
in general, and of the Brain in Particular. 


Stael-Holstein, Anne Louise Germaine 
Necker, BaRONNE DE (stahl-hdl'stin), a 
distinguished French authoress, born in 
Paris, 1766, was the only child of M. Nec- 
ker, the celebrated minister of finance. 
She early evinced an intelligence and 
literary taste beyond her years, and 
which doubtless received fostering from 
her association with Raynal, Marmontel, 
and other eminent authors who were her 
father’s frequent guests. In 1786 she 
married a Swedish diplomatist, the 
Baron de Staél, and in 1788 produced 
her first literary effort, Letters on the 
Writings and Character of ¥. $. Rousseau. 
In 1793 she took up her residence in 
England, along with other emigrés; re- 
turning to France two years afterwards 
to become an influential member of a 
political clique whose chief was Benjamin 
Constant, and as such an object of bitter 
antipathy to Bonaparte, then First Con- 
sul, who, in 1802, banished her from 
Paris. In the same year she published 
Delphine, her first novel, and visited 
Germany, in which country she formed 
the acquaintance of Gédthe, Schiller, and 
A. W. Schlegel. In 1807 her Corinne 
appeared, to establish her literary rep- 
utation, and excite anew the hostility of 
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Napoleon I. towards its author. She 
then took up her residence at Coppet, 
in Switzerland, where she became the 
central figure in a society which included 
Constant, Schlegel, Sismondi, and other 
notable persons. In 1810 she brought 
out De l’ Allemagne, her most ambitious 
performance; and after the fall of Napo- 
leon again returned to Paris, in which 
city she died in 1817. 


Stand’ish, Miles, one of the Puritan 
fathers, of Lancashire birth, and a cadet 
of a family of knightly rank in the coun- 
try, served in the Netherlands as a 
soldier, and came to America in the 
“Mayflower,” in 1620, and was helpful 
to the colony in its relations both with 
the Indians and the mother country. 
S. is the hero of a poem of Longfellow’s. 


Stan’islaus Leczinski (Jésh-chin’ske), 
born at Lemberg in 1677, was a son of 
the Grand Treasurer of Poland. Through 
the influence of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
he was elected to the crown of Poland 
in 1705, as successor to the dethroned 
Augustus II., but was compelled to 
abdicate after the defeat of Charles at 
Pultowa. In 1733, however, the death 
of Augustus II. again placed him on the 
throne, only to be forced to eventually 
renounce it in favor of Augustus III, 
supported by the influence of Russia 
and Austria. He was in lieu therefor 
invested with the duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar, in 1757, and allowed to retain 
the kingly title. His daughter Maria 
married Louis XV. of France. Died 1766. 


Stanton, Edwin M. (stdn’tiin), an 
American statesman, was born at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, 1814. He practiced law 
with success in his native town until 1847, 
when he settled at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
there became leader of the bar. In 1857 
he took up his abode in Washington, and 
in 1860 was made Attorney-General of 
the United States, and in 1862 Secretary 
of War. This arduous post he filled 
throughout the Civil War with conspicu- 
ous energy, industry, and ability. He 
retained office after the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, until 1867, when he was 
suspended by President Johnson, who 
appointed General Grant in his place 
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ad interim. The latter, however, only 
held the appointment a few months, 


that is to say, till S.’s reinstation by the 


Senate in January, 1868. In May he 
defin:tely retired from the secretaryship, 
and in December, 1869, was appoint- 
ed an associate justice of the supreme 
court of the United States, and died dur- 
ing the same month. 


Steele, Sir Richard (sié/), an eminent 
British essayist and dramatist, was born 
in Dublin, 1671. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he became the friend and 
associate of Joseph Addison. After serv- 
ing in the army, S. entered upon a 
literary life in 1701, by the publication 
of The Christian Hero. In 1709 he com- 
menced the famous essays, which under 
the title of The Tatler formed an epoch 
in English literature. These were fol- 
lowed by The Spectator and The Guard- 
tzan—both works edited by S. in conjunc- 
tion with Addison. His best comedy is 
that of The Conscious Lovers. Died 1729. 


Stephens, Alexander Hamilton (sie’- 
vz), an American statesman, was born 
in Georgia, 1812. Sent to Congress by 
the Whig party in 1843, he retained his 
seat in that body till 1859, during which 
period he supported the annexation of 
Texas, promoted the passage of the 
Kansas and Nebraska Act of 1854, and 
joined the Democratic party in uphold- 


ing the measures of President Buchanan. 


In 1860, he opposed the secession of his 
state, but in the following year gave in 
his adhesion to sectional views, and 
was elected Vice-President of the so- 
called Southern Confederacy. After the 
collapse of the latter, S. suffered a brief 
imprisonment in Fort Warren, and in 
1865, after being reélected senator to 
Congress, was not allowed to take his 
seat. In 1869, he published A History 
of the War of Secession, and in 1870, A 
Constitutional View of the War between 
the States. Died 1883. 


Stephenson, George (ste’v’1-siii1), an 
eminent English engineer, born in County 
Northumberland, 1781, rose from an 
humble origin to high honor and fortune. 
In 1814, he invented the first locomotive 


steam engine, and in 1822 constructed 
the first railroad opened in England. 
He was afterwards chief engineer of 
many of the first lines of railway in the 
kingdom. Died 1848.—His son, RoBert, 
born in 1803, after completing his educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, became associated 
with his father in engineering and rail- 
road works, and achieved the highest 
reputation of any Englishmen of his 
time as a mechanical constructor and 
civil engineer. Among the triumphs of 
his skill may be mentioned the high level - 
bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle, the 
Britannia tubular bridge over the Menai 
Straits, the viaduct over the Tweed at 
Berwick, the Victoria tubular bridge 
over the St. Lawrence at Montreal, etc. 
Died 1859. 


Sterne, Laurence (sitirn), a celebrated - 
English humorist, was born in Dublin, 
1713. After completing his education 
at Cambridge, he took holy orders, and 
became a prebendary in the diocese of 
York. In 1759 he brought out The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, a 
work full of wit and humor, which at- 
tained an immense and enduring suc- 
cess. This was followed in 1768, after 
a tour through France and Italy, by The 
Sentimental Fourney, which added to 
the popularity of its predecessor. Died 
in London, 1768, leaving behind him a 
reputation for poignant wit and original 
humor that has enshrined his name 
among English classics. 


Steuben, Friedrich Wilhelm August 
(stoi’/ben), an American Revolutionary 
general, was born at Magdeburg, Prus- 
sia, in 1730. After serving with credit 
during the Seven Years’ War, he entered 
the American service as a volunteer in 
1777; in the next year became major-gen- 
eral, and subsequently participated in the 
battle of Monmouth and at the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis. Congress requited 
his services by a life annuity of $2,500 
granted him in 1790, along with a gift 
of 16,000 acres of land in New York 
State. Died in 1794. 


Stevens, Thaddeus (s/e’v’nz), an Ameri- 
ean political reformer, born in Caledonia 
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county, Vt., in 1793, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1814, and, settling in 
Pennsylvania, there practiced law with 
success. In 1833 he entered the State 
Legislature, and retained his seat till 
1841. During that period, he became 
a prominent advocate for the adoption 
of common schools, and in 1826 served 
as a member of the convention appointed 
to revise the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth. In 1848 he became a mem- 
ber of Congress, where he acted with the 
Whigs till their extinction as a political 
party, and distinguished himself by his 
uncompromising antagonism to slavery. 
After the close of the Civil War, he 
resolutely opposed the policy pursued 
by President Johnson, advocated the 
right of freedmen to the political fran- 
chise, and became associated with Mr. 
Sherman in the authorship of the bill 
passed by Congress for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Seceded States, in 1866-7, 
notwithstanding the presidential veto 
placed upon it. He also advocated, and 
acted as one of the managers of, the 
impeachment of the President, March, 
1868. Died in the month of August 
following. 


Ste’venson, Robert Louis, a Scottish 
author, was born at Edinburgh, in 1850. 
He wrote numerous highly popular nov- 
els, of adventurous character, and some 
other works. He spent the last vears 
of his life in the Island of Samoa, where 
he died in 1895. 


Stilicho, Flavius (s/tl’/e-ko), a famous 
Roman general, distinguished himself 
at the declining period of the Roman 
Empire, married a daughter of Theo- 
dosius the Great, and became virtual 
governor of the Empire of the West, in 
the character of first minister to Hono- 
rius. He routed Alaric, 403, and Rada- 
gaisus, 406; but being accused of a secret 
understanding with Alaric, he was treach- 
erously put to death, 408. 


Sto’ry, Joseph, a distinguished Ameri- 
can jurist, born at Marblehead, Mass., 
1779, graduated at Harvard College in 
1798, and after being called to the bar 
rapidly rose to eminence as a special 
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pleader. In 1809 he entered Congress, 
and in 1811 became one of the justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. As 
a jurist, and an exponent of international 
law, Judge S. stands in the front rank, 
not only in his own country, but also in 
Europe. Died 1845. His published 
works ,embrace the masterly Commen- 
tartes on the Conflict of Laws; Commen- 
tartes on the Constitution of the United 
States; Commentaries on Equity Furis- 
prudence; A Treatise on the Law of 
Agency, etc. 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher (std), an Amer- 
ican novelist, was born in Litchfield, 
Conn., 1814, a daughter of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, and married in 1835 Prof. C. 
E. Stowe of Andover. In 1850, she 
made a sensation in the literary world 
by the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
a work of fiction which had quite an 
astonishing success, and was translated 
into almost every language of Europe. 
To this book she added a Key in 1852. 
Her later productions comprise Dred, a 
Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp; 
The Minister's Wooing; Agnes of Sor- 
rento; and Oldtown Folks. In 1869 she 
brought out a brochure entitled The 
True Story of Lady Byron's Life, in 
which she accused Lord Byron of incest. 
This article evoked a storm of literary 
criticism, which was by no means allayed 
by the publication in 1870 of Mrs S.’s 
work, entitled Lady Byron Vindicated. 
In 1871 appeared Oldtown Fireside 
Stories; Pink and White Tyranny; and 
My Wife and I, or, Harry Henderson's 
History. Died 1896. 


Strabo (stra’bo), a Greek historian and 
geographer, flourished about the period 
of the Chirstian era. His Geography 
comprises 17 books, of which the first 
two are introductory, the next eight 
devoted to Europe, the six following 
to Asia, and the last to Africa. 


Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Eart 
oF (strdj’fird), an English statesman, 
was born in London, 1593. In 1632 
he was made Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and governed that country with great 
administrative ability, but at the same 
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time with almost intolerable severity. 
Recalled to England by the revolt of the 
Scots against the tyranny of Charles I., 
S. was impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, in 1640, of high treason in attempt- 
ing to subvert the fundamental laws 
of the country, and sentenced to death 
by an act of attainder, and beheaded 
May, 1641. 


Strauss, David Friedrich (strowss), a 
German rationalistic theologian, born 
at Ludwigsburg, Wirtemberg, 1808, be- 
came professor of theology at Zurich in 
1839, a position he was obliged to resign 
on account of the popular feeling excited 
against him by the publication two 
years before of his Life of fesus Critically 
Treated, a work in which he essays to 
prove that the entire New Testament 
is but a collection of fables. S., who has 
been accounted the author of the so- 
called mythical theory of biblical interpre- 
tation, later produced The Christian 
Dogma considered in its Historical Devel- 
opment and its Conflict with Modern 
Science (1840-1), and a New Life of 
Fesus (1864). Died 1877. 


Strozzi (strét’se). The surname of a 
Florentine family eminent in Italian his- 
tory, of which the most remarkable 
member was Fiiippo S., born 1488, 
the son of Filippo, a wealthy merchant 
who erected the fine Strozzi Palace, still 
existing. He attempted the overthrow 
of the Medici, but was defeated while in 
command of a body of mercenaries by 
the troops of Cosmo de Medici aided by 
those of Charles V. Died by suicide in 
prison, 1538. 


Stuart (sti#’drt). The patronymic of an 
illustrious dynastic race which derived 
from Walter, Steward of Scotland (whence 
the name), by his marriage with Mar- 
jory, a daughter of King Robert Bruce. 
His son succeeded David II. as king of 
Scotland, under the title of Robert I/., in 
1371, and established a line of Scottish 
monarchs ending in the person of James 
VI., who became King of England under 
the title of James I. After the abdication 
of James II., grandson of the latter, and 
his flight from the kingdom, the Stuarts 
ceased to reign, and were in fact debarred 
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from the throne by Act of Parliament 
founded upon the will of the people. 
The son of James, however, JamEs 
Francis Epwarp, known in history 
as the Old Pretender, was acknowledged 
king of England by Louis XIV. of 
France, under the title of James III., 
and a powerful party in the Scottish . 
Highlands rose in insurrection in his 
favor in 1715, but without success. He 
married the daughter of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, and, after resigning 
his pretentions to his son, retired to 
Rome, where he died in 1756.—That son, 
CHARLES Epwarp, the “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” of song and romance, or, as he is 
called in history, the Young Pretender, 
was born in 1721, and in 1745 landed at 
the head of a small force in the Highlands 
to claim the crown of hiS ancestors. 
There he was joined by the Jacobite 
clans, and after winning the battle of 
Falkirk, occupied Edinburgh, and march- 
ed into England. At Derby, however, 
he retraced his steps, and, pursued by - 
an English army, retreated into the. 
Highlands, where the royal troops came 
up with the insurgents at Culloden, 
1746, and utterly defeated them. The 
Prince, after many wanderings and hard- - 
ships, escaped to France, and died at 
Rome in 1788.—His younger brother, 
Henry, Cardinal of York, the last male 
of the S. line, lived in Italy for many 
years upon a pension allowed him by 
the British government, and died at 
Venice in 1807. 


Stuart, Gilbert Charles, an American 
portrait painter, was born at Narragan- 
sett, R. I., 1756. He was taken up by 
a Scotch painter named Alexander, 
whom he accompanied to Edinburg, 
but was set adrift by the death of his 
patron, and for some years led a wan- 
dering life in America and London, till 
his great gift of portrait painting was 
recognized. In 1792 he returned to 
America, and painted portraits of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and other noted Amer- 
icans. Died 1828. 


Suetonius, Caius Tranquillus (swe-to’- 
ne-tis), a Roman historian, was born 
about 7o, and died 123, A.D. His Lives 
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of the Twelve Cesars, and his Notices 
of Grammarians, Rhetoricians, and Poets, 
are still extant. 


Sue, Eugene (soo), an eminent French 
novelist, was born in Paris, 1804, and 
died 1857. His most popular works are, 
The Mysteries of Paris (1842), and The 
Wandering Few (1846). 


Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, a Roman of 
patrician birth, became leader of the 
aristocratic party in Rome, and the 
tival of Marius, under whom he got his 
first lessons in war. He rose to distinc- 
tion in arms afterwards, and during his 
absence the popular party gained the 
ascendency, and Marius, who had been 
banished, was recalled; the blood of his 
friends had been shed in torrents, and 
himself proscribed. On the death of 
Marius he returned with his army, glut- 
' ted his vengeance by the sacrifice of 
thousands of the opposite faction, cele- 
brated his victory by a triumph of un- 
precedented splendor, and caused him- 
self to be proclaimed Dictator 81 B. C. 
He ruled with absolute power two years 
after, and then resigning his dictatorship 
retired into private life. Died 76 B.C., 
at the age of 60. 


Sully, Maximilien de Bethune, Duc pr 
(soo-le’), a distinguished French states- 
man, was born at the chateau of Rosny, 
near Nantes, in 1560. He was the early 
friend and associate of Henry of Navarre, 
and served under him with great gallan- 
try at Contras, Ivry, and Chartres. On 
the accession of his patron to the throne 
of France, as Henry IV., S. became 
Prime Minister of the kingdom, and re- 
stored order to the finances and pros- 
perity to the country at large. In 1634 
he was made a marshal of France, and 
died in 1641. 


Sully, Thomas (siil’le), an eminent 
American painter, was born in County 
Lincoln, England, in 1783. Whilea boy 
he emigrated to America, and studied 
his art at Charleston, afterwards suc- 
cessively taking up his residence in Rich- 
mond, Va., New York, and Philadelphia. 
As a portrait painter, he enjoyed great 
reputation, many of the most illustrious 
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personages of the time being among his 
sitters. His chief historical work is 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, now 
in the Boston Museum. Died 1872. 


Sumner, Charles (siim’niir), a distin- 
guished American senator and states- 
man, born at Boston, Mass., in 1811, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1830, 
and commenced the practice of law in 
his native city, four years later. In 
1850, a combination of Free-soilers and 
Democrats returned him to Congress, 
as successor to Daniel Webster, and in 
that body he soon became a man of 
mark as the leader of the Abolitionist 
party. He opposed the Fugitive Slave 
Bill of 1854, and in 1856 eloquently 
combated the aggressions made by pro- 
slavery agitators in Kansas. In this 
speech, S. so excited the ire of the Hon. 
Preston Brooks of South Carolina, that 
the latter made a personal assault upon 
him in the House, beating him so severely 
with a cane, as to keep him an invalid 
for over two years. In 1859, in a speech 
in which he denounced ‘“‘the barbarism 
of slavery,” he produced a great sensa- 
tion ; and in the tollowing year supported 
Lincoln’s candidature for the presidency. 
In March, 1861, he was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, a position he retained until 1871. 
S. acted as confidential adviser to Presi- 
dent Lincoln during the Civil War, and 
was author of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
bill. His last important speech, 1872, 
was an elaborate and eloquent, but ex- 
ceedingly bitter, attack upon the ad- 
ministration of President Grant. Died 
1874. 


Suwarrow, or Souvaroff, Alexander 
Vasilievitch (soo-vo'rd}), [Count RyMNIK- 
SKI and PRINCE ITALIYSKI], a Rus- 
sian generalissimo, was born in Finland, 
of Swedish extraction, in 1729. After 
serving his apprenticeship to arms in the 
Seven Years’ War, he commanded an 
army sent against the Turks, and gained 
the battle of Rymnik, in 1789. In1794 
he suppressed an insurrection in Poland 
under circumstances of gross cruelty ; 
and, five years later, was appointed to 
the chief command of the Russian and 
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Austrian armies allied against the French 
in Italy, where he defeated the latter 
at Trebia and at Novi, 1799. Died 1800. 


Swedenborg, Emmanuel (swe’den-bdrg) 
[originally SwEDBoRG], an eminent Swed- 
ish natural philosopher and theosophist, 
was born at Stockholm, in 1688. He 
graduated as doctor of philosophy at 


. Upsal University in 1710, and after a 


course of foreign travel, became under 
Charles XII. a military engineer, and 
in 1716 assessor of the Board of Mines. 
After occupying himself with the pur- 
suits of physical science, he resigned his 
assessorship in 1747, and turned his 
mind towards spiritualism, becoming the 
founder of a sect of religionists which 
have spread over many countries both in 
the Old and New World. The doctrines 
taught by S. are based upon a presumed 
analogy between spiritual and natu- 
ral things,and are pregnant of mysticism. 
He considered Christ as the one God in 
whom is centred the Divine Trinity, 
and insisted on the necessity for keeping 
the holy commandments, in which is 
included the performance of every duty. 
His principal works are, The Apocalypse 
Revealed, and The True Christian Relt- 
gion. Died in London, 1772. The sect 
he instituted style their establishment 
the Church of New Ferusalem, and their 
religious tenets are known by the world 
at large as Swedenborgiamsm. 


Swift, Jonathan, an eminent divine 
and humoristic author, was born in 
Dublin in 1667, and received his educa- 
tion at Trinity College in that city. 
After graduating there, he filled for 
some time the position of secretary to 
Sir William Temple, and taking his 
M. A. degree at Oxford in 1692, entered 
holy orders. In 1700 he became rector 
of Laracor, living in the County Meath, 
Ireland, embarked upon authorship, and, 
taking up his residence in London, rose 
high among the literati of his time. S. 
changed his politics as he changed his 
wig; and, after having published a pam- 
phlet entitled The Conduct of the Alles, 
in which he urged the abandonment of 
the war against France, was rewarded 
therefor by government with the dean- 
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ery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. In 1716, 
after a liaison with Esther Vanhomrigh, 
the ‘‘Vanessa”’ of his pen, he secretly 
married in 1716 her rival, Esther Jchn- 
son, whom he had celebrated under the 
name of “Stella.” Died 1745. His 
masterpiece is usually accounted to be 
The Tale of a Tub, than which nothing 
can be fuller of dry, quaint, pointed 
humor—not even the pages of Rabelais. 
Among his other notable productions 
may be cited The Battle of the Books, 
and that perennial sermon in burlesque, 
the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. 


Tacitus, Caius Cornelius (¢ds’e-tiis), a 
celebrated Roman historian, flourished 
near the end of the rst century, A. 
D. His histories are of the greatest 
value; and his account of the Germans, 
and his Life of Agricola (who was his 
father-in-law), have always been most 
highly prized and admired. 


Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe (td), an 
eminent French critic and essayist, born 
at Vouziers, in 1828, was appointed in © 
1864 professor of zsthetics and art his- © 
tory in the New School of Fine Arts. 
His principal works are The French 
Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century 
(1856), a History of English Literature © 
(1864), and Notes on England (1872). 
Died 1893. 


Talbot, John (fawl’bdt), EaRL oF 
SHREWSBURY, a famous English military 
commander, was born in County Salop, 
1373. After gaining several victories over 
the French, he was compelled to with- 
draw from the siege of Orleans by the 
prowess of Joan of Arc, lost the battle of 
Patai, and was made prisoner. TJ. was 
killed at the siege of Chatillon, 1453. 


Talbot, William Henry Fox, one of the 
earliest experimenters and a discoverer 
in photography, was born in Chippen- 
ham (1800), which he represented in 
Parliament. He was one of the first to 
decipher the Assyrian cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Died 1877. 


Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice 
de (tah-la-rén{g|-pa-re-gohr’), PRINCE DE 
BENEVENTE, a celebrated French states- 
man, was born in Paris, 1754. An acci- 
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dent in early life compelled him to 
dedicate his talents to the Church, but, 
being elected in 1788 to the bishopric 
of Autun, he was called upon, in virtue 
of his office, to take his seat in the Etats 
Généraux, from which event is to be 
dated the rise of that political distinction 
which made his name illustrious through 
the whole of Europe for 35 years. In 
1835 he retired from political life, and 
died 1838. 


Tamerlane (tdém-ir-lan’), or Timour, 
surnamed THE GREAT, an Asiatic con- 
queror, was born of Mongol race, at 
Kesh in Independent Tartary, 1336. 
After subjecting to his arms Khorasan, 
Armenia, and the greater part of Per- 
sia, he defeated the Bashkirs, took 
Bagdad and Damascus, subjugated Geor- 


gia, and advanced into Russia as far. 


as Moscow. In 1398, he invaded India, 
where he defeated the army of the Grand 
Mogul near Delhi. After gaining, in 
1402, a decisive and sanguinary battle 
in Angora, over the Ottoman Turks 
commanded by their Sultan Bajazet, 
T. died on his march towards China, 
which country he next intended to in- 
vade, 1405. 


Tancred (idéng’kréd), a Norman leader 
in the first Crusade, born 1078, was a 
nephew of Robert Guiscard, and figures 
as one of the heroes in Tasso’s epic of 
Ferusalem Delivered. Died 1112. 


Tarquinius, Lucius Priscus (tar-kwin’e- 
tis), the fifth King of Rome, according 
to the legends, succeeded Ancus Mar- 
tius, 614, and died 576 B. C.—T. Lucius 
SUPERBUS was a grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He had married one of the 
daughters of Servius Sullius, but her 
sister, whose ambition resembled his 
own, by a series of horrid crimes, secured 
him as her husband, and urged him to 
the murder of her father to secure the 
throne, 534 B. C. He reigned as a 
tyrant; but in the end it was the rape 
of Lucretia, by his son Sextus, which 
overthrew at once both him and the 
kingly rule in Rome. The date of the 
Regifuge or Expulsion of the Tarquins 
was said to be s51o B. C, 


_of his sister, Leonora d’Este. 
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Tasso, Torquato (/ds’so), an eminent 
Italian poet, born at Sorrento in 1544, 
was educated at Rome, Bergamo, Ven- 
ice, and Padua. After renouncing the 
practice of the law, for which he had 
been intended, 7. embarked upon a 
literary career in 1562 by producing an 
epic poem called Rinaldo, which obtained 
for him.the patronage of the Este family, 
at whose court of Ferrara he resided for 
many years. In 1571 he attended Car- 
dinal d’Este on an embassy to Charles 
IX. of France; and gave to the world 
his great epic work, ferusalem Delivered, 
in 1575. Two years later, he was con- 
fined in a convent by order of the Duke 
of Ferrara, whose anger the poet had 
incurred by daring to became enamored 
In 1579 
he was, by the Duke’s command, placed 
in a hospital for lunatics, where he re- 
mained for seven years, during which 
time he appears to have occupied him- 
self with literary labors. ‘ In 1587, after 
his release, he published the tragedy of 
Torrismondo, and in 1593 a poem called 
Ferusalem Conquered. Died at Rome, 
1595. 


Taylor, Bayard (ta’liir), an American 
author and traveler, was born in Chester 
county, Pa., 1825. In 1849 he became 
one of the editors of the New York 
Tribune, and later traveled extensively, 
giving the results of his observation 
in numerous works, prominent among 
which are El Dorado, or Adventures in 
the Path of Empire, or Mexico and 
California; Central Africa; Greece and 
Kussia; India, China, and Fapan; and 
Lands of the Saracen. He is also the 
author of several novels, volumes of 
poetry, etc. Some of his works have 
been translated into French, German, . 
and Russian. T. was appointed United 
States Minister at Berlin, 1878, and 
died the same year. 


Taylor, Jeremy, an English prelate 
and author, born at Cambridge, 1613, 
became chaplain to Charles I., and in 
1660 bishop of Down and Connor. Died 
1667. The chief works on which his 
literary character rests are the cele- 
brated Liberty of Prophesying (1647), 
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the first published plea for toleration 
in religion on broad orthodox grounds; 
and his not less celebrated Holy Living 
and Dying (1651). 


Taylor, Zachary, an American gen- 
eral, and 12th President of the United 
States, born in Orange county, Va., in 
1784, was educated in Kentucky, and, 
after entering the army in 1808, obtained 
the rank of colonel in 1832, and fought 
imthe Black Hawk War. After defeating 
the Seminoles at Okechobee in 1837, 
he was given the chief command in 
Florida, in the following year. In 1846 
he was entrusted with the command of 
the army which entered Mexico; there 
he gained the battles of Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, and Buena Vista, 
and brought the campaign to a success- 
ful conclusion, 1847. In the following 
year he was returned as Whig candidate 
for the presidency. His tenure of office 
was chiefly signalized by the passing 
of Mr. Clay’s Compromise Bill with re- 
gard to the admission of California into 
the Union. Died 1850. 


Tecumseh (te-kiim’sa), a famous Shaw- 
nee chief, was born on the Scioto River, 
Ohio, in 1770. He headed an Indian 
alliance against the whites in the North- 
west, and was defeated by the American 
General Harrison at Tippecanoe, in 1811. 
In the war of 1812 he became an ally of 
the English, obtained the rank of briga- 
dier-general in their service, and com- 
manded the right wing in the battle of 
the Thames, in 1813, where he fell mor- 
tally wounded. 


Tell, Wilhelm (#2), a Swiss patriot, 
born in the canton Uri, towards the close 
of the 13th century, is said to have been 
drowned in 1350, in attempting to save 
a friend during a great flood of the river 
Schachen. His story, too well known 
to need to be here recorded, has been 
much discussed by modern historians, 
and is now very generally considered 
as apocryphal; be this as it may, it has 
been the means of creating for the world 
Schiller’s noble drama, and Rossini’s 
operatic masterpiece. 


Teniers, David (té1’e-tirz), called THE 
E.per, a famous painter of the Flem- 
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ish school, born at Antwerp, 1582, was 
a pupil of Rubens, after which he studied 
at Rome. He excels in genre subjects 
of the low-life class, such as tavern 
scenes, rustic festivities, etc. Died 1649. 
—His son Davin, styled THE YouncER, 
born at Antwerp, 1610, was, like his 
father, also a pupil of Rubens, and be- 
came director of the Academy at Ant- 
werp. He surpassed his sire in genius, 
and was, in fact,one of the greatest artists 
of the Flemish school, being its most 
eminent delineator of subjects similar 
to those treated by the elder 7. He also 
produced masterly historical, marine, 
and animal pieces. Died 1690. 


Tennyson, Alfred (tén’ne-stin), an 2mi- 
nent English poet, born at Lincolnshire, 
1809, was educated at Cambridge, where 
he carried off the English prize poem in 
1829. In 1833 he published his first 
book of verse, entitled Poems, and in 
1851 succeeded Wordsworth as poet- 
laureate. His principal works include 
the Morte d’ Arthur; In Memoriam; The 
Princess, a Medley; The Idyls of the 
King; Enoch Arden; and The’ Holy 
Grail. Knighted 1883. Died 1892. 


Terence, Terentius Publius Afer (tiir’- 
enz), a celebrated Roman dramatist, 
who flourished in the 2d century B. C., 
was a slave originally, but his abili- 
ties procured his liberty. - Six comedies 
are extant under the name of 7., which 
are perhaps all he produced—viz., An- 
dria, Hecyra, Heauton-timoroumenos, Eu- 
nuchus, Phormio, and Adelphi. 


Tertullian, Quintus Septimius Florens 
(tér-tiil/le-ahn), a Father of the Church, 
was born at Carthage about 150. We 
know that he was born a heathen, but 
we know nothing of his conversion. He 
became a presbyter in the Church, and 
later a Montanist. 7. was a man of 
strong and violent passions; he loved and 
hated with intensity. He possessed 
considerable culture, and was well versed 
in Roman law, in ancient philosophy, 
history, and poetry. He was not de- 
ficient in philosophical power, but he 
was narrow, bigoted and uncharitable. 
His writings are numerous. Died abcut 
220. 


‘ 
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Thackeray, William Makepeace (thdk’- 
wir-a), a distinguished English novelist, 
born in Calcutta, 1811, was educated 
at Cambridge. After devoting some 
time to artistic pursuits, he embraced 
the profession of literature, and, under 
the nom de plume of ‘Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh,’’ became known as a humor- 
istic writer of the first eminence. He 
became editor of the Cornhill Magazine 
in 1860, and died in London, in 1863. 
His best works are: Vanity Fair, Pen- 
dennis, Esmond, and The Newcomes. 


Thalberg, Sigismund (tahl’bairg), an 
eminent pianist, born at Geneva, 1812, 
studied under Hummel at Vienna, and, 
entering upon a professional career at 
Paris in 1830, became the founder of a 
school, of which Chopin and Liszt have 
been among the most distinguished dis- 
ciples. His works include Florinda, an 
opera, and studies, concertos, fantasias, 
etc. Died 1871. 


Thales (tha’léz), a celebrated Grecian 
philosopher, flourished in the 7th and 
6th centuries B. C. He was one of the 
seven wise men of Greece; and he also 
predicted the famous eclipse of the sun, 
which happened in 585 B. C. 


Themistocles (the-mts’to-kléz), a cel- 
ebrated Athenian commander and states- 
man, by whose counsel the Athenians 
deserted their city when Xerxes ad- 
vanced against it, and by whose gen- 
eralship the Persian fleet was routed at 
Salamis. He afterwards secured the 
city against the designs of Sparta by 
the Long Walls. Yet he engaged in a 
treacherous correspondence with Persia, 
and with some difficulty fled for safety 
to the court of the Great King, where he 
died in 449 B. C. 


Theocritus (the-dk’ri-ttis), a Sicilian 
idyllic poet, flourished in the 3d century 
a, 


Theodo’ra, the famous consort of the 
Roman Emperor Justinian I., was born 
508. The Emperor, captivated by her 
extraordinary charms of wit and person, 
raised her from a life of shame to share 
his throne, a high office she did not dis- 
credit; scandal, busy enough with her 
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early years, has no word to say against 
her subsequent career as empress. The 
poor and unfortunate of her own sex 
were her special care. She remained to 
the last the faithful helpmate of her 
husband. Died 548. 


Theodoric (the-dd’o-rik), styled THE 
GREAT} [Lat. Theodoricus], a famous king 
of the Goths, after the overthrow of the 
Western Empire, made himself king of 
Italy from 493 to 526. 


Theodosius I., Flavius (the-o-do’sheiis), 
surnamed THE GREAT, born in Spain 
346 A. D., was the last Roman emperor 
who governed the whole empire, from 
378 to 395. In history he is best known 
by the brutal massacre of Thessalonica, 
which he ordered, and for which the 
great archbishop of Milan, St. Ambrose, 
made him do penance.—His grandson, 
T. I1., born in 4or, succeeded his father 
Arcadius as Emperor of the East, and 
codified the laws of the empire. Died 
450.—T. III. (surnamed ApRAMyYTTE- 
Nus) succeeded Anastasius II. on the 
Byzantine throne, 715. Died 716. 


Thierry, Amédee Simon Dominique 
(te-a-re’), a French historian, born at 
Blois, 1797, became a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
in 1841, and a senator in 1860. His 
works comprise a History of Gaul unaer 
the Roman Rule; History of Attila and of 
his Sons and Successors in Europe; and 
a History of the Gauls from the Earliest 
Period to the Subjcction of Gaul.—His 
brother, JAcguEs NicoLtas AuGusTIN, 
born 1795, surpassed him as an historian 
of standard excellence. He became blind 
in 1830; but, receiving assistance from 
his brother Amédée and his wife Julia 
Thierry, he continued to issue to the 
world his philosophical thoughts in vari- 
ous essays, which he subsequently re- 
printed in a collective form. His pytnci- 
pal works are: History of the Norman 
Conquest of England; Letters on the His- 
tory of France; Narratives of theMerovin- 
gian Times; Ten Years of Historical 
Studies; and Essay on the History of the 
Formation and Progress of the Third 
Estate. Died 1856. 
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Thiers, Louis Adolphe (te-air’), an 
eminent statesman and historian, and 
President of the French Republic, born 
of humble parentage at Marseille in 1797, 
was educated for the law, but discard- 
ing the idea of following that profession, 
he, at an early age, entered the field of 
journalism as a contributor to the col- 
umns of the Constitutionnel. Between 
the years 1823-27 appeared his His- 
tory of the French Revolution, a work 
which stamped him an historian of the 
first order. He largely contributed to 
the Revolution of 1830. In 1832 he was 
made Minister of the Interior; in 1834 
he was admitted into the French Acad- 
emy; and from February to August, 
1836, filled the post of president of the, 
council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
In March, 1840, he was recalled to power, 
but being unable to prevail upon Louis 
Philippe to support his Eastern policy, 
he resigned office in October and em- 
ployed his leisure in writing his History 
of the Consulate and Empire (20 vols., 
8vo.), one of the greatest historical 
works of the age. In the later years of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, 7. became a 
leading orator of the opposition, and gave 
a lukewarm support to the Revolution 
of 1848. In 1863, and again in 1869, 
he was elected to the Corps Legislatif, 
and delivered himself in 1867 of a vio- 
lent philippic against the foreign policy 
of the imperial government, particularly 
with reference to Italian affairs. In 
July, 1870, he resolutely opposed the 
impending war against Germany, and 
after the fall of the empire became the 
only man in France in whom his country- 
men at home and public opinion abroad 
looked up to for the establishment of 
peace and the regeneration of the French 
prestage among nations. He according- 
ly, in 1871, succeeded in effecting peace 
on the best terms possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and in the same year was 
elected President of the new republic. 
In 1873, after an adverse vote of the 
Legislative body, he resigned, and was 
succeeded by Marshal MacMahon. Died 


to? 7. 


Thomas, George Henry (t0m’tis), an 
American general, was born in Virginia, 
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1816; graduated at West Point in 1840. 
He served with distinction in the war 
with Mexico. In May, 1861, he became 
colonel of the sth United States Cav- 
alry, and in August of same year, brig- 
adier-general of volunteers. In January, 
1862, while in command of:a division 
of General Buell’s army, he defeated the 
Confederate General Zollicoffer, near 
Mill Spring, Ky., and in the following 
April was made major-general. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, T. became second in com- 
mand of the army opposed to General 
Bragg in Kentucky, largely contributed 
to the National success at the battle of 
Stone River, Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 2, 1863, 
and bore the chief brunt on the field 
of Chickamauga, September 19, 20. In - 
the October following, he succeeded 
General Rosecrans in the chief command 
of the Army of the Cumberland, partici- 
pated in General Grant’s victory near 
Chattanooga, Nov. 25, 1863, and also in 
the operations against Atlanta, under 
Sherman. On the rsth of December, 
1864, he defeated General Hood at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., after a battle which lasted 
two days, and cost theConfederates a loss 
of 6,000 prisoners and 60 guns. He was 
afterwards appointed major-general, 
and after the close of the war, given 
the command of the department of the 
Cuimberland, and, later, that of the mil- 
tary division of the Pacific. Died 1870. 


Thorwaldsen, Albert Bertel (tor’wahld- 
sen) , the greatest of Danishsculptors, was 
born in 1770. After residing at Rome 
for many years, and earning a world- 
wide fame by the productions of his 
chisel, he returned to his native country, 
and died there in 1844. Among his ablest 
works are the Triumphal March of 
Alexander, executed for the Emperor 
Napoleon I.; Christ and the Twelve 
A postles, a colossal statue of Fason, and 
the bas-reliefs of Night and Day, and of 
Priam and Achilles. 


Thucydides (thu-sid’e-déz), one of the 
most celebrated Greek historians, was. 
born at Athens, 471 B.C. He took part 
in the events of his times, but was self- 
banished for 20 years (fearing the punish- 
ment for want of success in a military 
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command intrusted to him), and did 
not return till Thrasybulus restored the 
old Athenian constitution, and soon 
afterwards died. His history of the 
former part of the Peloponnesian war 
is one of the most precious bequests of 
ancient Greece to modern times. 


Tibe’rius, Claudius Drusus Nero Cesar, 
second Emperor of Rome, was crowned 
14, and died 37 A. D. He was a 
monster of sensuality and brutality.— 
T. Il. (ConsTANTINE), surnamed Thrax, 
from Thracia, his native country, was 
crowned 574, and died 582. 


Ticknor, George (fik’n7ir), an eminent 
American author, was born in Boston, 
- r7g1. After graduating at Dartmouth 
College, and passing some years in Eu- 
rope, lie became professor of the French 
and Spanish languages and literature 
at Harvard University. In 1849 he 
brought out his masterly History of 
Spanish Literature (3 vols.), and in 1863 
an excellent Life of William H. Prescott. 
Died 1861. 


Til’ly, Johann Tserklaes, Count or, one 
of the great generals of the Thirty Years’ 
War, born in Brabant, 1559, was designed 
for the priesthood and educated by 
Jesuits, but abandoned the Church for 
the army. He was trained in the art of 
war by Parma and Alva, and proved 
himself a born soldier. He reorganized 
the Bavarian army, and, devoted to the 
Catholic cause, was given command of 
the Catholic army at the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ War, during the course 
of which he won many notable battles, 
acting later on in conjunction with 
Wallenstein, whom in 1630 he succeeded 
as commander-in-chief of the imperial 
forces, and in the following year sacked 
with merciless cruelty the town of 
Magdeburg, a deed which Gustavus 
Adolphus was swift to avenge by crush- 
ing the Catholic forces in two successive 
battles—at Breitenfeld and at Rain— 
in the latter of which T. was mortally 
wounded (1632). 


Tintoretto (tin-to-rét/to), the name as- 
sumed by Gracomo Rosustt, one of the 
most distinguished painters of the Vene- 
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tian school, was born at Venice, 1512. 
He imitated Michael Angelo in design 
and Titian in coloring, and became, 
after the latter, the greatest painter of 
his school. His works, both in oils and 
fresco, are very numerous, and include 
The Miracle of the Slave (or of St. Mark, 
as it is sometimes styled), esteemed his 
masterpiece, and now in the Academy 
of Venice. Died 1594. 


Titian, Tiziano Vecelli (tish’ydan), the 
most distinguished painter of the Vene- 
tian school, was born at Cadore, Friuli, 
1477. He studied under Zuccati and 
Bellini, and was entrusted by the Vene- 
tian government, in 1512, to adorn the 
hall of the grand council with pictures 
representing the Homage of Frederick 
Barbarossa to the Pope. In 1514 he took 
up his abode at the court of Ferrara, 
where he exectited some of his finest 
works, among others a portrait of his 
friend Ariosto the poet. In 1530 he re- 
ceived the patronage of the Emperor 
Charles V., whom he visited at Bologna, 
and whose portrait he painted, in return 
for which the Emperor gave him the 
title of Count-Palatine. Died in Venice, 
1576. In the opinion of the critics, T. 
ranks as the first of colorists, and as a 
portrait painter he stands unrivaled. 
He also excelled in landscape and history 
pieces. His masterpieces are The As- 
sumption of the Virgin (in the Academy 
of Venice), St. Peter Martyr, and The 
Presentation of the Virgin. 


Titus, Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus (ti’- 
itis) ruled as Emperor of Rome after 
Vespasian, from 79 to 8t A. D. Before 
he obtained the purple he had distin- 
guished himself by bringing the Jewish 
war to a close, and taking and destroying 
Jerusalem, in the year A. D. 70. He 
was one of the best of the Roman em- 
perors. 


Tocqueville, Alexis Charles Henri Clerel 
de (i5k’vtl), an eminent French philo- 
sophical historian and statesman, was 
born in Paris, 1805. In 1831 he visited 
the United States on a tour of inspection 
of the penitentiary system, and after 
his return published, in 1835, his cele- 
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brated work On Democracy in America, 
the success of which was immense as 
being the ablest book that had till then 
appeared in Europe on American insti- 
tutions. In 1841 T. was admitted into 
the Academy. To his pen we are also 
indebted for the Philosophical History 
of the Reign of Louis XV., and The 
Ancient Régime and the Revolution— 
both works of standard merit. Died 
1859. 

Tod’leben, Francis Edward, a Russian 
military engineer and general, was born 
of German ancestry, 1818, and died 
1884. He won distinction by his de- 
fense of Sebastopol against the French, 
English and Turks, 1855-6. 


Tone, Theobald Wolfe (t67), an Irish 
demagogue, born in Dublin, 1763, found- 
ed the revolutionary cabal known as 
The Society of United Irishmen, and in- 
cited the French republican government 
in 1796 to dispatch a hostile expedition 
to Ireland under command of General 
Hoche. This being unsuccessful in ac- 
complishing its object, 7. again tried 
to effect an invasion with a small arma- 
ment, but, being taken prisoner, was 
tried for high treason and condemned to 
death. He committed suicide in prison, 
1798. 

Torquemada, Thomas de (t6r-qua-mdah’- 
dd), a prior of a Dominican monastery, 
became, in 1483, during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, head of the In- 
quisition, a “holy office’? he adminis- 
tered with merciless cruelty. Born 1420, 
died 1498. 


Torricelli, Evangelista (t6r-re-chél'le), 
a distinguished Italian philosopher, born 
in the Romagna, 1608, succeeded Galileo 
as professor of mathematics at Florence 
in 1641, and made for himself a title to 
celebrity as the inventor of the barom- 
eter. Died 1647. 

Tourville, Anne Hilarion de Cotentin 
(toor-vil'), COMTE DE, an eminent French 
admiral, born at Tourville, 1642, highly 


distinguished himself at sea against the 


Dutch and Spaniards, and, after defeat- 
ing the English admiral Lord Torrington 
off Beachy Head in June, 1690, was, in 
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his turn, decisively defeated by the com- 
bined English and Dutch fleets off Cape 
La Hogue, in 1692. In the following 
vear he was created marshal of France. 
Died 1701. 


Toussaint -L’Ouverture (too-sahn' loo- 
var’toor’), a negro general, born near 
Cape Francois, Hayti, in 1743, was a 
slave, who, after the insurrection against 
and massacre of the whites in that island, 
1791, attained the chief command of the 
insurgents. He restored order and pros- 
perity to Hayti, and, after granting a 
liberal constitution, was elected President 
for life, 1799. JT. maintained for some 
time a vigorous resistance against the 
French army under General Leclerc, 
sent to reduce again the negroes to 
slavery, but was at last persuaded to 
accept overtures of peace, when he was 
treacherously arrested and conveyed to 
France, 1802, where he died, 1803. 


Trajan, Marcus Ulpius Trajanus (tra’- 
jan) was Emperor of Rome from 98 to 
117 A.D. He wasa military commander 
of the Roman stamp, and his cam- 
paigns were victories. He carried the 
terror of his arms to regions more remote 
from Rome than had ever before been 
reached by her armies, and Dacia and 
Parthia were the trophies of his courage 
and conduct. The column which he 
reared in the Forum he constructed at 
Rome, still records his fame. 


Trollope, Frances (trol’/l6p), an English 
authoress, born 1790, after a residence 
of three years in the United States, 
published, in 1832, Domestic Life of the 
Americans, a work in which the American 
people were severely satirized. Her best 
writings, however, are the novels en- 
titled The Vicar of Wrexhill, and The 
Widow Barnaby. Died 1863.—Her eldest 
son, THomas ApoLpHus, born in 1820, 
resided in Florence, and published numer- 
ous works illustrative of Italian history, 
life, and manners, among them being 
The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici; 
Giulio Malatesta; Marietta; La Beata, and 
A Decade of Italian Women. Died 1892. 
—His brother, ANTHONY, born in 1815, 
stands in the front rank of English novel- 
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ists. Asa delineator of English political, 
clerical, and middle-class English life, 
and of Irish characteristics in general, 
he is without a rival. His best-known 
productions are: The Warden; Doctor 
Thorne; Barchester Towers; The Kellys 
and the O’Kellys; The Macdermotts of 
Ballycloran; Framley Parsonage; Phineas 
Finn, the Irish Member; The Last Chron- 
ticle of Barset; The Bertrams; and The 
Eustace Diamonds. Died 1882. 


Tromp, Marten Harpertzoon van 
(romp), a famous Dutch admiral, was 
born at Briel, 1597. He early became 
a seaman; served against the Spaniards, 
and in 1639 was named Admiral of 
Holland. In the same year he gained 
a signal victory over the allied Spanish 
and Portuguese fleet. In 1652 he de- 
feated the English under Blake; later 
in the same year, he again encountered 
and fought a drawn battle with the 
latter; and, in the following year, met 
his redoubtable antagonist a third time, 
when, after a sanguinary action, lasting 
for three days, the Dutch were defeated, 
and 7. fell, mortally wounded. 


Trumbull, John (triim’biil), a distin- 
guished American painter, was born in 
Connecticut, 1756. After passing some 
time in the army, during which he acted 
as aid-de-camp to Washington, 177s, 
he became a pupil of Benjamin West, in 
London. His principal works are to be 
found in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, numbering among them 
The Surrender of Cornwallis; The Declara- 
tion of Independence; and The Surrender 
of Burgoyne. Died 1843. 


Tudor (tu’dér) is the dynastic name 
of an English royal race of Welsh origin, 
springing from Sir Owen T., who mar- 
ried the Princess Katherine of France, 
widow of Henry V. Henry VII. was the 
first monarch of the line, which termi- 
nated with Queen Elizabeth, after occu- 
pying the throne of England for 120 
years—1485 to 1605. 


Turenne, Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
VICOMTE DE (too-rén’), an illustrious 
French military commander, born at 
Sedan, 1611, was a grandson of William 
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“the Silent,’’ Prince of Orange, and be- 
longed to the Protestant faith. He early 
embraced the profession, and served 
under his uncles, the Princes Maurice and 
Henry Frederick of Nassau, against the 
Spaniards. In 1635, as marechal-de- 
camp in the French service, he defended 
Mentz, and later took Landrecies, and 
aided in the capture of Turin, 1640. 
Three years later he became a marshal 
of France, and second in command to 
the great Condéin Germany. He greatly 
contributed to the victory of Nordlin- 
gen, 1645, and compelled the Bavarians 
to sue for peace. TJ. retired into Holland 
during the War of the Fronde, and in 
1650, taking up arms in favor of the 
Prince de Condé, was defeated at Rethel. 
In 1652, appointed commander-in-chief 
of the royal army, he twice defeated 
Condé and the Spaniards at Paris, and 
again at Arras in 1654, and at the Dunes 
in 1658. In 1668 he became a Roman 
Catholic, and conquered several prov- 
inces of Holland in 1672. Two years 
afterwards he defeated the Imperialists, 
and ravaged the Palatinate under cir- 
cumstances of odious cruelty. He was 
killed by a chance cannon shot while rec- 
onnoitering the ground for an intended 
battle against Montecuculi, the Impe- 
rial commander, July 27, 1675. 


Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques (toor-go’), 
an eminent French statesman and politi- 
cal economist, was born in Paris, L729, 
and died 1781. 


Turner, Joseph William Mallard (tiir’- 
ntr), one of the most eminent landscape 
painters of the English school, born in 
London, 1775, became a Royal Academi- 
cian in 1820, Died in 1851, bequeathing 
to the nation a number of his finest 
works, now to be seen in the ‘‘ Turner 
Room”’ of the National Gallery, London. 


Ty’ler, John, an American states- 
man, and roth President of the United 
States, was born in Charles City county, 
Va., in 1790. In 1816 he entered Con- 
gress as a Republican of the Virginia 
school. In 1825, he became governor 
of Virginia, and two years afterwards 
succeeded John Randolph of Roanoke 
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as United States senator. He opposed 
the tariff bill of 1828, as well as all 
measures of internal improvement; and 
was the sole opponent in the Senate of 
the “‘ Force Bill” of 1833, passed against 
the nullifiers of South Carolina. In 
the same year he was reélected to the 
Senate, and supported Henry Clay’s 
resolution of censure upon the Presi- 
dent for the removal of the public de- 
posits from the United States Bank. 
Later, T. became a member of the Whig 
party, and was elected to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Republic in 1840; and, in 
April of the following year, succeeded 
ex officio to the presidential chair by the 
death of General Harrison. During his 
tenure of office he twice vetoed national 
bank bills passed by Congress; quarreled 
with the Whigs; concluded the Ash- 
burton Treaty with England (1843); 
and, allying himself again with the 
Democrats, accomplished the annexa- 
tion of Texas, March 1, 1845. He acted 
in February, 1861, as president of the 
Peace Convention which met in Wash- 
ington, and entered the Confederate Con- 
gress in the following month. Died 1862. 


Tyndal, John (¢in’-dal), physicist, was 
born in County Carlow, Ireland, 1820. 
He succeeded Faraday at the Royal 
Institution, and wrote on electricity, 
sound, light, and heat, as well as on the 
Structure and Motion of the Glaciers, 
in opposition to Forbes, whose theory 
was defended in strong terms by Ruskin. 
He wrote also Lectures on Science for 
Unscientific People, much praised by 
Huxley. Died 1893. 


Uhland, Johann Ludwig (00’lahnt), 
one of the most eminent of German 
lyric poets, was born at Tubingen, 1787, 
and died 1862. His principal poetical 
work is entitled Ancient High and Low 
Dutch Popular Songs. 


Ulloa, Don Antonio (o0l-lo’ah), an 
eminent Spanish mathematician, was 
born at Seville, 1716. In 1735 he be- 
came the companion of La Condamine, 
Godin, and other French scientists to 
South America, to measure a degree of 
the meridian at the equator. He was 
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afterwards appointed Spanish governor 
of Louisiana, and Minister of Marine. 
U., who was one of the founders of the 
observatory at Cadiz, did much for the 
development of the arts and the im- 
provement of domestic manufactures 
in his native country. His chief pub- 
lished work is entitled An Htstorical 
Account of the Voyage to South America. 
Died 1795. 


Ulphilas (66/’ft-las), a Gothic bishop, 
was famous for his translation of the 
Scriptures into Gothic, the part which 
remains being of great philological value. 
He was an Arian in theology. Born 311, 
died 381. ; 


Ulpianus, Domitius (i/-pe-a’niis) was 
a celebrated Roman lawyer of the 3d 
century A. D. 


Usher, James, an Irish Episcopal pre- 
late, was born in Dublin, 1581, of good 
parentage, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; took orders and devoted years to 
the study of the Fathers of the Church. 
He was, in 1607, appointed professor of 
divinity in his Alma Mater, in 1620 
bishop of Meath, and in 1621 archbishop 
of Armagh. In 1640 he went to Eng- 
land, and during the rebellion next year 
his house was broken into and plundered, 
after which he settled in London and 
was eight years preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn. He adhered to the royal cause, 
but was favored by. Cromwell, and by 
him honored with burial in Westminster. 
U. was a most saintly man, evangelical 
in his teaching, and wrote a number of 
learned works. Died 1656. 


Valens, Flavius (vahl’enz), Emperor of 
the East from 364 to 378 A. D., was de- 
feated and slain by the Goths at Adri- 
anople. 


Valerian, Valerianus Publius Lucinius 
(vah-le’re-én), Emperor of Rome from 
253 to 260 A. D., was defeated and cap- 
tured by Sapor of Persia, and put to 
death with horrid tortures. 


Valliere, Louise Francoise de la Baume 
le Blanc (vdl-e-a’), DUCHESSE DE LA, a 
French lady, was born in Touraine, 1644. 
While a maid of honor to the Duchesse 
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d’Orleans, she attracted by her beauty 
and gentleness the admiration of Louis 
XIV., and became his mistress, bearing 
him four children. In 1674, upon being 
displaced in the King’s affections by 
Madame de Montespan, she retired to 
a convent, and there died in the odor 
of sanctity, in 1710. 


Van Buren, Martin (-bii’/ren), an Amer- 
ican statesman, and 8th President of 
the United States, was born of Knicker- 
bocker stock, in Columbia county, N. 
Y., 1782. After studying law and be- 
coming a member of the bar, he was 
elected by the Democratic party to the 
State Senate in 1812, and became 
attorney-general in 1815. In 1816 he 
largely contributed to the organization 
of the so-called Albany Regency, a 
political body which maintained a politi- 
cal ascendancy for many years in the 
state. In 1821, V. B. entered the Na- 
tional Senate, and was reélected 1827. 
As a senator he supported the protective 
tariff of 1828, and in the same year was 
elected governor of New York. In 1830 
he took office as Secretary of State in 
President Jackson’s cabinet, resigning 
the same in April of the following year. 
After the rejection by the Senate of 
his nomination as minister to England, 
he was elected in the Jackson interest 
Vice-President of the republic, and in 
1836 became the successful Democratic 
candidate for the presidential chair. 
During his tenure of office occurred the 
financial crisis of 1837; anda suspension 
of specie payments by the banks; a 
state of things which induced the Presi- 
dent to recommend to Congress the 
establishment of an independent treas- 
ury—a measure carried into effect in 
1840. Inthe latter year, V. B.’s renom- 
ination for the presidency was defeated 
by General Harrison, and in 1841 he 
temporarily retired into private life. 
His third candidature for the pres- 
idency, in 1844, was frustrated by 
the Southern vote, and he subsequently 
seceded from the Democrats to become 
a Free-soiler, and the unsuccessful nom- 
inee of the latter party in the presiden- 
tial election in 1848. Died 1862. 
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Vander Helst, Bartholomew (vdn’diir 
helst), an eminent portrait painter of 
the Dutch school, was born at Haarlem 
in 1610, and died 1670. 


Vanderlyn, John (vdn’diir-lin), a dis- 
tinguished American painter, was born 
in Ulster county, N. Y., 1776, and died 
1852.* His Marius sitting among the 
Ruins of Carthage is looked upon as the 
masterpiece of this artist. 


Van der Meer, Jan, styled THE 
YOUNGER (-mér), an eminent painter 
of the Dutch school, was born 1656, and 
died 1706. His landscapes are eagerly 
sought after, and command high prices 
from connoisseurs. 


Vandervelde, Adrian (vdn-diir-val’da), 
one of the greatest of Dutch landscape 
painters, was born in Amsterdam, 1639. 
His works are noted for their spirited 
and lifelike delineations of cattle. Died 
1672.—WiLLIAM V., father of the pre- 
ceding, born at Leyden, 1610, became 
the most eminent marine painter of 
his time. His pictures of sea fights are 
especially celebrated, and give him a 
permanent reputation. Died 1693. 


Van Dyck, or Vandyke, Sir Anthony 
(vdin-dik), a painter of the Flemish school, 
distinguished by his surpassing excel- 
lence in portraiture, was born at Ant- 
werp, 1599, and became a pupil of 
Rubens. In 1633 he became court 
painter to Charles I. of England, was 
knighted by that monarch, married a 
daughter of the Earl of Gowrie, and lived 
in great magnificence. His Crucifixion 
(at Antwerp) is his greatest historical 
work, and _ his full-length picture of 
Charles I. on Horseback (now at Warwick 
Castle) his chef d’euvre as a limner. 
Died in London, 1641. 


Vane, Sir Henry (vd), a notability of 
the Civil War period in England, was a 
Puritan of the republican type, born in 
Kent, 1612. He emigrated for a time 
to New England, but returned, entered 
Parliament, took an active part against 
the Royalists, withstood Cromwell, and 
was openly rebuked by him. His op- 
position to the Protectorate led to his. 
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imprisonment fora time. At the Restora- 
tion he was arrested and beheaded on 
Tower Hill, 1662. 


Vanloo, Jean Baptiste (vdn-loo’), an 
eminent French painter, was born at 
Aix, 1684. He enjoyed the patronage 
of the Regent Duc d’Orleans, and be- 
came the foremost limner of his time. 
Died 1746.—His brother, CHARLES AN- 
DRE, born at Nice in 1705, became first 
painter to Louis XV. His finest work is, 
A potheosis of Saint Isidore. Died 1765. 


Van Rensselaer, Stephen (rain’sél-lir), 
anAmerican statesman, called ‘‘ The Pat- 
roon”’ from his Knickerbocker descent, 
was born in New York state, 1764. He 
commanded the State militia in the war 
of 1812, and subsequently became one 
of the chief promoters of the Erie Canal. 
Distinguished by his patronage of arts 
and letters, he founded at Troy, in 1824, 
the Rensselaer Institute (now the Poly- 
technic school), and held for many years 
the chancellorship of the State Uni- 
versity. Died 1839. 


Varro, Marcus Terentius (vdr’ro), a Ro- 
man writer on grammar and agriculture, 
flourished in the 1st century B. C. 


Vasari, Giorgio (vah-sah’re), an Italian 
painter, architect, and writer on art, 
was born at Arezzo, 1512. His best 
title to celebrity rests, however, upon 
his Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, a work which is held in high 
and deserved estimation. Died 1574. 


Vattel, Emrich von (vaht’tcl), an emi- 
ent Swiss juris-consult and writer on 
international law, born in Neufchatel, 
1714, became, in 1746, the diplomatic 
representative at Berne of Augustus, 
elector of Saxony and king of Poland. 
Died 1767. His chief work, The Right 
of Nations, or the Principles of Natural 
Law applied to the Conduct and A ffairs 
of Nations and Sovereigns, is a standard 
authority on questions on international 
jurisprudence. 


Vauban, Sebastien le Prestre (vo’ban), 
SRIGNEUR DB, a celebrated French mili- 
tary engineer, was born in Niévre, 1633. 
After some service under the Prince de 
Condé, he was attached by Cardinal 
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Mazarin to the royal army, of which 
he became chief engineer in 1655. He 
rendered eminent services to the art of 
fortification, and is looked upon as the 
first engineer of his time. Died, a mar- 
shal of France, in 1707. ' 


Velas’quez, Don Diego Rodriquez de 
Silva y, a celebrated Spanish painter, 
was born at Seville, 1599, and died 1660. 
V. is, after Murillo, the greatest of 
Spanish painters. His portraits are, for 
force, penetration, directness, and sever- 
ity of truth, of almost unrivaled merit. 
His historical pictures. and landscapes 
are also of rare value. 


Verdi, Giuseppe (vdr’de), an eminent 
Italian composer of unexampled pop- 
ularity, was born at Rancola, in the 
duchy of Parma, 1814. His principal 
compositions are serious operas; and the 
Lombardi, one of his first productions, 
1841, laid the foundation of his fame. 
His best-known operas are: Nabucodo- 
nosor, Ernaim, Due Foscart, Attila, Mac- 
beth, I Masnadiert, Lousia Miller, Rigo- 
Ietto, Il Trovatore (1853), La Traviata, 
Un ballo in Maschera, and Don Carlos. 
His more recent operas are Giovanna 
d’Arco (1868), La Forza del Destino 
(1869), and Aida (1872). Died 1898. 


Vernet, Claude Joseph (vdr-na’), an 
eminent French marine painter, was 
born at Avignon, 1714. He was com- 
missioned by Louis XV. to paint the 
fifteen principal French seaports, all 
of which pictures are now in the gallery 
of the Louvre. Died 1789.—His son, 
ANTOINE CHARLES Horace, born at, 
Bordeaux in 1758, attained to eminence 
as a painter of battle scenes. Among 
his best works are The Bombardment of 
Madrid, and The Entry of Napoleon 
into Milan. Died 1836.—He was father 
of Horace, born in Paris, 1789, the 
most famous battle painter of modein 
times. His many notable productions 
include the well-known Trumpeters, The 
Barriere de Clinchy, Soldier of Waterloo, 
Siege of Constantine, and Batile of Isly, 
Died 1863. 


Veronese, Paul (vdr-o-neez’) is the 
name commonly given to an eminent 
master of the Venetian school of painters, 
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his true name being PaoLo CacGtiarl. 
He was born at Verona in 1532, and took 
up his residence at Venice, where he 
painted some of his finest works. His 
masterpiece, The Marriage at Cana, is 
in the Louvre, Paris. V. is esteemed 
one of the greatest of colorists, ranking 
in that respect little below Titian. Died 
1588. 


Vesalius, Andreas (ve-sa’le-tis), an emi- 
nent Flemish anatomist, was born at 
Brussels, 1514. In 1544 he became 
chief physician to the Emperor Charles 
V. Died 1564. His great work on 
anatomy, entitled Seven Books on the 
Structure of the Human Body, opened 
a new era in the science, effecting almost 
a revolution in the conduct of surgical 
operations. 


Vespasian, Titus Flavius Sabinus (vés- 
pa'zhe-dn) was Emperor of Rome from 
70 10 79 A. D. He distinguished him- 
self in many military commands before 
he became emperor, and was engaged 
in the war with the Jews when he was 
raised to the throne. His government 
was highly beneficial to the State. 


Victor Emmanuel I. (€m-mdn’u-él), 
[It. Virrorio Emanurte], born 1750, 
succeeded, on the abdication of his 
brother, CuaRLES EMMANUEL IV., to the 
throne of Sardinia in 1802. Rather than 
grant a liberal constitution demanded 
by his subjects, he abdicated in 1821 in 
favor of his brother, CHartes FEtrx. 
Died 1824.—V. E. II., born 1820, suc- 
ceeded his father, CHartrs ALBERT, in 
in 1849, and joined the English and 
French against Russia in the Crimean 
War, 1854-6. In 1859 he entered into 
an alliance with France to repel Austrian 
aggression in Italy, and at the Peace of 
Villa Franca, obtained the cession of 
Lombardy to his dominions, As a 
consequence of the check thus given 
to Austrian influence in the Italian 
peninsula, the petty states of Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena deposed their sov- 
ereigns, and annexed themselves to the 
Scandinavian kingdom. Romagna fol- 
lowed suit, and in 1860 General Gari- 
baldi effected the conquest of Sicily 
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and Naples, which became further ac- 
quisitions to the growing Italian auton- 
omy. After this, in 1861, V. E. was 
proclaimed King of Italy. In the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866, V. E. allied him- 
self against his hereditary enemy, and 
at the termination of the war, received 
the province of Venetia—the last hold 
of Austria upon Italy. In 1870 Napo- 
leon III. withdrew the French troops 
from the occupation of Rome, and by 
so doing enabled V. E. to complete the 
edifice of Italian unity, in taking pos- 
session of that city and making it his 
capital. Died at Rome, January, 1878. 


Victo’ria, Alexandrina, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Empress of 
India, only child of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, fourth son of King George III., 
was born 1819, and succeeded her uncle, 
William IV, as sovereign of the British 
Empire in 1837. In 1840 she married 
a petty German prince, Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, who died in 1861, and 
by whom she became mother of four 
sons and four daughters. The eldest 
son, Albert Edward, born 1842, is now 
King of England. In April, 1876, V. 
assumed, by act of Parliament, the title 
of Empress of India. V.’s reign was a 
long and prosperous one, 1887 being cele- 
brated as her ‘‘ Jubilee” year, and 1897 as 
her “‘ Diamond Jubilee.”” She left grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, Wil- 
liam II., Emperor of Germany, being a 
grandchild, and Nicholas II., Czar of 
Russia is married to another. Died IgOl. 


Vincent de Paul, St. (vahn-sdn[g] da 
pol), a French philanthropist and eccle- 
Siastic reformer, was born in Landes, 
1576. Captured by Tunisian pirates 
in 1605, he remained for two years in 
slavery. After his escape he repaired 
to Paris, where he became curate of 
Clichy, and preceptor to the celebrated 
Cardinal de Retz, and engaged himself 
in various works of benevolence and 
church improvement. He established 
a foundling hospital at Paris in 1638; 
organized the Congregation of the Mis- 
sions, and instituted the order of Sisters 
of Charity. Died 1660, and was canon- 
ized by Pope Clement XII. in 173. 
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Vinci, Leonardo da (vin’che), one of the 
most eminent of Italian painters, was 
born at Vinci, near Florence, 1452. He 
early became a sort of universal genius, 
exhibiting a talent for anatomy, astron- 
omy, botany, mathematics, music, and 
engineering, and in 1485 entered the 
service of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, who made him director of an 
academy of arts and sciences. In 1499 
he, painted at Milan his masterpiece, 
the picture of The Last Supper, and in 
1516 entered the service of Francis I., 
accompanying that monarch to France, 
in which country he died in 1519. Leo- 


nardo surpassed all his predecessors 


as a master of chiaroscuro, and was the 
author of Trattato della Pittura, an excel- 
lent treatise on painting, which has 
been translated into English. 


Virgil, Publius Virgilius Maro (viir’ji/), 
the greatest of Latin epic poets, was 
born at Andes, near Mantua, 7o. B. C., 
of humble parentage. Upon being de- 
prived of a small farm which he had in- 
herited from his father, and recovering 
it by a personal appeal to the Emperor 
Augustus, he expressed his gratitude 
to the latter by inscribing to him his 
first eclogue. This secured him that 
monarch’s patronage, as well as that of 
Meccenas, and the poet took up his 
residence at Rome, where he lived in 
ease, enjoying the friendship of Horace 
and other eminent literati of that age. 
Returning from a visit to Athens, he 
died at Brundusium, 19 B. C., and was 
buried at Naples. His principal work, 
the epic called the neid—one of the 
few poems destined to immortality— 
which he wrote at the desire of Augustus, 
he did not live long enough to revise. 
The Georgics, and the Bucolica, or pasto- 
ral eclogues (written in imitation of 
Theocritus), were written at the insti- 
gation of Mecoenas. 


Visconti (vees-kdn’te) is the patronymic 
of an illustrious Lombard family, which, 
in the 13th century, became sovereign 
dukes of Milan. Its power was estab- 
lished by Matteo V., styled THE GREAT, 
porn 1250, who became the Ghibeline 
leader, and one of the most astute 
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princes of his time. The first of the V. 
who assumed the title of Duke was 
Gian GALEAzzo, born 1347. He de- 
posed his uncle, made himself master 
of Padua, Verona, Vicenza, and Bologna, 
and aspired to be king of Italy. Died 
1402. The line died out in the person of 
Fittppo Maria, 1391-1447, who was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Francesco 
Sforza. 


Vol’ta, Alessandro, ComTE, an eminent 
Italian natural philosopher, was born 
ut Como, 1745, and died 1527.) Bis 
celebrity rests upon his discovery of 
the Voltaic pile. 


Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de 
(vél-tair’), a French poet, historian, and 
philosopher, and the most celebrated 
writer of the 18th century, was born at 
Chatenay, near Paris, 1694. After finish- 
ing his education at the Jesuit College 
of Louis-le-Grand, V. embarked upon, 
and speedily renounced, the study of 
law; whereupon, to wean him from the 
brilliant but licentious circle of society 
he had already entered, his father pro- 
cured him the post of secretary to the 
Marquis de Chateauneuf, French ambas- 
sador to the United Provinces. In this 
situation, an intrigue which engaged him 
led to his dismissal and return to France, 
where he was soon afterwards arrested 
and confined in the Bastile on suspicion 
of his being the author ofa pungent 
pamphlet which had just then appeared 
against the government. Released after 
a year’s durance, during which he wrote 
a good part of the Henrtade, and com- 
pleted his popular tragedy Cdipe, he 
at once became a literary “‘lion,” and 
the object of universal homage. In 
1726 he visited England as the guest of 
Lord Bolingbroke. In 1732, his Letters 
on the English gave such _ offence 
to the clergy, that they were ordered 
to be publicly burned, and the author 
himself forced to retire in seclusion 
on the estate of Madame du Chatelet, 
in Lorraine, a lady with whom he then 
commenced a life-long liaison. A cor- 
respondence- which had long subsisted 
between V. and the Prince Royal of 
Prussia, afterwards Frederick the Great, 
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led, on the latter’s accession to the 
throne, to an invitation for the French 
author to visit him at Berlin, an in- 
vitation which he declined for the time 
being, having just been chosen, through 
the favor of Madame de Pompadour, a 
member of the Academy, as well as 
appointed historiographer of France. 
After the death of his mistress in 1749, 
V. repaired to Berlin, where he was 
royally received, and where he remained 
for three years, the cherished guest and 
literary mentor of Frederick. Becoming 
wearied of his position he returned to 
France, despite efforts being made upon 
the king’s part to detain him, even by 
compulsion. In 1755 he took up his 
residence at Ferney, Switzerland, and 
there passed the closing years of his 
life, dying in 1778. It is common to 
stigmatize V. as an Atheist, but this 
is simply to exhibit ignorance. Discard- 
ing revelation, he steadily upheld the 
truths of natural religion, and was, in 
fact, a Deist pretty much of the English 
type. As such, he was not a little de- 
spised by the more ‘‘advanced”’ minds 
of the period, Diderot and the like, 
who considered belief in a God clear 
evidence of intellectual infirmity. His 
favorite weapon was ridicule, and there 
was never, perhaps, a greater master 
of it. In a particular form of polished 
mockery, V. remains almost without a 
rival. His prose is the perfection of 
French style; it is admirable in grace, 
clearness, vivacity, and alive likea spar- 
kling wine with the particular quality 
of esprit peculiar to the people and the 
language. As a dramatist, V. takes 
rank as a worthy third with his two 
great predecessors Corneille and Racine. 
His most famous poems are the Henriade, 
before mentioned, the one epic of the 
language, and La Pucelle, which is, 
perhaps, more properly to be styled in- 
famous, such is the profanity and in- 
decency with which the writer has 
wilfully defiled the heoric story of the 
Maid of Orleans. In the historical works 
of V., with the utmost lucidity of 
method, there are traces of a more 
philosophical treatment than had pre- 
viously been applied to such subjects. 
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For its narrative charm, his little his- 
toriette, Charles Douze, is in its kind a 
perfect model. 


Wagner, Richard (vahg’niir),a popular 
German composer, born at Leipzig, in 
1813, became chapel master at Dresden 
in 1843, and later took up his residence 
at Mttnich, upon the invitation of his 
admirer and patron,the King of Bavaria. 
His well-known operas Rienzi, Tannhdau- 


ser and Lohengrin, have elicited great, 


but comparatively undeserved praise. 
W. has written his own librettos, and 
his esthetic theories on music and 
dramatic art involved him in much 
critical controversy. Died 1883. 


Waldemar, or Valdemar, I. (wdl/da- 
mahr), styled THE GREaT, born 1 131, be- 
came King of Denmark in 1167, and, 
after conquering South Norway, and 
Wendish Germany, died in 1181.—His 
second son, W. II., succeeded his brother 
Canute VI. in 1203, and brought under 
his sceptre Courland, Livonia,and Estho- 
nia. Died r24r—W. III. (or IV.) 
ascended the Danish throne in 1340, 
and sold to the Teutonic knights all 
the Baltic provinces acquired by W. 
II. Died 1375. 


Walk’er, William, an American fili- 
buster, born at Nashville, Tenn., in 1824, 
placed himself at the head ofa party of 
about 60 adventurers,invaded N icaragua 
in 1855, and, after capturing the city of 
Granada, assumed the title of President, 
and reéstablished slavery. Forced to 
abdicate in May, 1857, he retired to 
New Orleans, and there organized a 
filibustering expedition against Hon- 
duras, in the prosecution of which he 
was captured and shot at Truxillo, 
September, 1860. 


Wallace, Sir William (wl’lis), a Scot- 
tish patriot, was born in Renfrewshire, 
of anoble family, in 1270. He, for years, 
waged a successful partisan war against 
the English; defeated them at Stirling, 
1297; was routed by Edward I. at Fal- 
kirk, 1298; and, being betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, was executed by 
them in London, 1305. 
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Wallace, William Vincent, an Eng- 
lish composer, was born 1815. His 
operas of Maritana, The Amber Witch, 
Matilda of Hungary, and Lurline, are 
works of sterling merit and standard 
popularity. Died 1865. 


Wallenstein (vall’len-stin), or Wald- 
stein, Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius, Count 
VON, a famous German military com- 
mander, born in Bohemia, 1583, em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion, 
and after completing his studies at 
Padua and Bologna, fought against the 
Turks at Gran, and, joining the imperial 
army at the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War, was appointed quarter- 
master-general. After defeating Belhtem 
Gabor, in 1621, in Hungary, he was 
created Duke of Friedland and a prince 
of the Holy Romanempire. In 1625 he 
raised an army of mercenaries, and after 
defeating Count Mansfeld, and success- 


_ fully invading Denmark, was given by 


the Emperor the duchy of Mecklenburg. 
Removed from his high command in 
1630 on account of his intolerable 
cruelty, pride, and rapacity, the Emperor 
recalled him after the death of Tilly, 
to lead the armies of the empire against 
the successful Gustavus Adolphus. After 
being defeated by the latter at Liitzen, 
W. gained some great victories in Silesia, 
and presently became an object of dis- 
trust to the Emperor, who suspected 
him of aspiring to become sovereign of 
Bohemia. Thereupon, in 1634, he was 
again deprived of his command, and 
shortly afterwards assassinated in pur- 
suance of an imperial order. Schiller 
has made W. the hero of one of his 
finest tragedies. 


Waller, Edmund (wél/lir), an Eng- 
lish poet, was born in Herts, 1605, and 
died 1687. His poems rank as the 
ablest productions of his era. 


Walpole, Sir Robert (w0l’pdl), an emi- 
nent English statesman, was born in 
Norfolk, 1676. He became Prime Minis- 
ter of the kingdom in 1715, and a second 
time in 1721. In 1727 he came into 
office for the third time, and during the 
latter part of his administrative career 
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had to contend against a factious opposi- 
tion, at the head of which was the 
Prince of Wales. This great minister 
consolidated the work of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, preserved the crown to the 
Protestant succession, and added new 
security to the laws and liberties of the 
people. Of him, too, is the saying 
quoted——‘‘Every man has his price.” 
Resigning office in 1742, he retired into 
the House of Lords as Earl of Oxford, 
and died three years later.—His young- 
est son, Horace, born in London, 1717, 
became the most celebrated virtuoso, 
art critic, wit, and literary gossip of his 
time. His well-known Letters (9 vols. 
1857-9) are among the most entertain- 
ing things of the kind in English liter- 
ature. 


Wal’ton, Izaak, the angler, was born 
in Stafford, 1593. He settled as a linen 
draper, first in Fleet street, and then 
in Chancery lane, London. He married 
a lady, a grand-niece of Cranmer, and 
on her death a sister of Bishop Ken, by 
whom he had several children. W. 
associated with some of the best clergy- 
men of the Church of England, among 
the number Doctor Donne, and was 
much beloved by them. On the death 
of his second wife, he went to Winchester 
and stayed with his friend Doctor Morley, 
the bishop. W.’s principal work was 
the Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation, which was extended 
by his friend Charles Cotton, and is a 
classic to this day. He wrote in addi- 
tion Lives of Hooker, Dr. Donne, Bishop 
Sanderson, Sir Henry Wotton, and 
George Herbert, all done, like the Angler, 
in a uniquely charming, simple style. 
Died 1683. 


Ware, William (wair), an American 
author, was born at Hingham, Mass., 
1797, and died 1852. His literary fame 
rests upon his Letters from Palmyra, re- 
published under the title of Zenohta, 
and Sketches of European Capitals. 


War’ren, Joseph, an American patriot, 
born at Roxbury, Mass., 1741, after 
practicing medicine for many years at 
Boston, with success, became, in 1774, 
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president of the Provincial Congress, and 
chairman of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and in this position greatly 
contributed to the success of the 
American arms at Lexington, 1775. 
In the same year he was appointed 
major-general, and fell on the field of 
Bunker Hill while serving as a volun- 
teer under General Putnam. 


War’ren, Samuel, a popular English 
novelist, was born in County Denbigh, 
1807. His Passages from the Diary of 
a Late Physician, and Ten Thousand a 
Year, are works of striking power and 
originality. Died 1877. 


Warwick, Richard Nevil, Eart or 
(wor’rik), surnamed THE KING-MAKER, 
one of the grandest figures in English his- 
tory, was born about 1428. He wasthe 
wealthiest and most powerful subject of 
his time in Europe, and allied by blood to 
the royal houses of England and France. 
After joining the Yorkists in the com- 
mencement of the calamitous War of 
the Roses, and taking King Henry VI. 
prisoner, W., after his victory of Tow- 
ton, placed Edward, Duke of York, on 
the throne as Edward IV. Upon the 
latter quarreling with his great vassal, 
W. allied himself with the Lancastrians, 
formed an alliance with France, and at 
the head of a powerful army drove Ed- 
ward out of England, and reinstated 
Henry VI. on the throne. Killed in the 
battle of Barnet, 1471. 


Washington, George (wosh’tng-ttin), an 
illustrious American patriot, general, and 
statesman, and first President of the 
United States, was born in Westmore- 
land county, Va., Feb. 22, 1732. He 
descended from a good old family of 
Leicestershire, England, one of whose 
cadets, his great-grandfather John, emi- 
grated to Virginia in 1657. W. inherited 
a considerable farm on the banks of the 
Rappahannock, and after leaving school 
in 1747, passed much of his time with 
Lord Fairfax, and the latter’s cousin, 
Sir William, both great feudal proprie- 
tors in the colony. Between 1748-1751, 
young W. was employed by Lord Fai: fax 
in surveying certain outlying properties 
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of his beyond the Blue Ridge, and, at 
the age of 19, was appointed adjutant- 
general (holding the rank of major) of 
one of the military districts formed in 
Virginia at the outbreak of the war with 
France. In 1754, W., as lieutenant- 
colonel, defeated the French on the 
frontier, and afterwards accompanied 
General Braddock as aid-de-camp in his 
untoward expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne. In the following year he was 
made commander-in-chief of the forces 
ordered to be raised by the Assembly of 
Virginia for the defence of the provinces, 
and commanded a division of the force 
which took Fort Duquesne in 1758. 
Marrying in the next year, W. resigned 
his commission, and settled down at 
Mount Vernon asa planter, and occupied 
himself for some years in the cultivation 
of his enlarged estate. Though long a 
member of the House of Burgesses, W. 
does not appear to have taken any 
prominent part in its deliberations; 
although, in 1773, he became one of the 
delegates to the Williamsburg Conven- 
tion, met to declare the right of the 
colonists to self-government, and in 
1774 one of the five representatives of 
Virginia at the General Congress in 
Philadelphia. 

On the breaking out of armed resist- 
ance to the home country, the Continen- 
tal Congress at once conferred the chief 
command of its levies upon W. The 
latter found himself entrusted with a 
task of no ordinary weight and responsi- 
bility. In the face of well-appointed 
and successful British armies already 
on American soil, he had to oppose to 
them undisciplined and raw militia, 
ill-found in war material, and with a 
government to fall back upon almost 
destitute of both money and credit. He, 
however, proved himself equal to the 
exigency of the situation, and met the 
enemy at Long Island, N. Y., where he 
was defeated with heavy loss, and com- 
pelled to make a disastrous retreat 
through the Jerseys into Pennsylvania. 
In 1776-7, he gained advantages at 
Trenton and Princeton, only to be badly 
defeated at Brandywine, on September 
11th of the latter year, thus allowing the 
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British troops to occupy Philadelphia. 
The surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
in the following month, served to bright- 
-en the American cause, since it procured 
for the colonists the support of France. 
In 1778, W. fought an indecisive battle 
at. Monmouth Court House with Sir 
Henry Clinton, after which he was com- 
pelled to remain in defensive inactivity, 
in consequence of the destitute condition 
of his army and the exhaustion of the 
public treasury, until July, 1780, when 
a French army of 6,000 men arrived to 
the assistance of the insurgents. In 
that year, too, occurred the treason of 
General Arnold, and the sad episode of 
the fate of André. In 1781, the Articles 
of Confederation between the States 
_were ratified, and the war was trans- 
ferred to the South with varying success. 
This state of things lasted until Sep- 
tember of that year, when reinforcements 
having arrived from France, the com- 
bined American and French armies ad- 
vanced upon Yorktown, where the 
British commander-in-chief, Lord Corn- 
wallis, was forced to capitulate, sur- 
rendering his entire force of 7,000 men. 
This event closed the war; a definitive 
treaty of peace being signed at Paris, 
Sept. 3, 1783, in which the English 
government recognized the independence 
of the United States. 

In the December following, General 
W. resigned his commission and retired 
into private life, from which he was again 
called forth, in 1787, to preside over the 
National Convention assembled in Phila- 
delphia to consolidate the National 
Constitution and place the federal system 
of government upon a firm and perma- 
nent basis. This accomplished, on March 
4, 1789, General W. was elected to the 
presidency of the newly constituted 
nation, and in 1792 reélected to the 
same high office. The chief events which 
signalized his administration were the 
rise of the two great political parties, 
the Federalists and the Democrats (or 
Republicans), to the former of which 
W. naturally belonged, both by principle 
and policy; and a new treaty entered 
into with England, in 1795, which evoked 
great animosity against W. and his 
government on the part of the Demo- 
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cratic party headed by Jefferson, on 
account of its hostile attitude against 
the Jacobinism of revolutionary France. 
W. declined a third nomination to the 
presidency, in 1796, and, after a Fare- 
well Address io the People of the United 
States, the ‘Father of his Country” 
sought his well-won repose, passing the 
close of his days at Mount Vernon, where 
he died Dec. 14, 1799. 

Without military genius or political 
talents of the higher order, General W. 
was, nevertheless, a man whose lofty 
moral principle, strength of will, and pre- 
scient force of sagacity, combined with a 
probity and disinterestedness of therarest 
kind, have placed him among the first 
and foremost of those whom history 
calls ‘‘great.men,”’ and posterity shall 
delight to hold in honor and reverence. 


Watt, James (wt), an eminent British 
engineer and mechanical inventor, was 
born at Greenock, 1736. He early de- 
veloped extraordinary talentsin practical 
mechanics, and in 1765 perfected his 
grand discovery of the condensation of 
steam by means of an air-tight cylinder, 
and likewise invented an apparatus to 
depress the piston of an engine by steam 
instead of atmospheric pressure. For 
some years he occupied himself in the 
surveying and engineering of various 
public works in Scotland, and in 1774 
entered into partnership with the Messrs. 
Boulton of Soho, Birmingham, for the 
manufacture of steam engines, per- 
fecting numerous and great improve- 
ments in theirmechanism—among others 
the regulator by centrifugal force, the 
throttle valve, the machinery of parallel 
motion, and the steam barometer. In 
1782 he invented the double-acting en- 
gine, and retired from business in 1800. 
Died 1819. 

Watteau, Antoine (vah-to’), a cele- 
brated French painter of rural life and 
genre scenes, was born at Valenciennes, 
1684, and died 1721. His works are 
very numerous and maintain a high 
and deserved popularity. 

Watts, Isaac (wétz), an English dis- 
senting minister and poet, the “very 
father of English hymnology,’” was 
born 1674, and died 1748. 
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Wayne, Anthony (wd), an American 
general of the Revolutionary epoch, was 
born in Chester county, Pa., in 1745. He 
entered the army as a colonel in 1775, 
and after serving with distinction in the 
Canadian campaign, commanded a divis- 
ion at the battle of Brandywine, and 
the right wing at Germantown, 1777. 
After distinguishing himself at Mcn- 
mouth in the following year, he captured 
by assault the fortified works at Stony 
Point on the Hudson, in 1779, and 
received the thanks of Congress there- 
for. After participating in the capture 
of Cornwallis’ army at Yorktown, 1780, 
he put down the Indians in Georgia, 
and in 1794 gained a signal victory over 
the Miami Indians in Ohio. Died 1796. 


Weber, Karl Maria, Friedrich Ernst, 
BARON VON (va’biir), an eminent German 
composer, was born in Holstein, 1786. 
After studying his art under Michael 
Haydn and other able teachers, W. 
became, in 1813, director of the opera 
at Prague, and, in 1817, chapel-master 
and operatic director at Dresden. Died 
in London, 1826. His masterpiece, Der 
Ireischitz, was brought out in Berlin 
in 1822, and was followed in the next 
year by Euryanthe, and in 1826 by 
Oberon, also a composition of sterling 
merit. 


Webster, Daniel (wtb/stur), an illus- 
trious American statesman, jurist, 
and orator, was born at Salisbury, N. 
H., in 1782, of respectable but com- 
paratively humble parentage. After 
receiving his rudimentary education at 
Exeter and Boscawen Academies, he 
entered Dartmouth College, in 1797, as 
a freshman, and after graduating in 
1801, entered upon the study of the law 
at Salisbury and Boston, in which latter 
city he was called to the bar in 1805. 
In 1807 he went into practice at Ports- 
mouth, and, after earning a high legal 
reputation, was elected by the Federal 
party to the lower house of Congress in 
1813, where he opposed the war with 
England, and at once rose into promi- 
nence as an able debater. Reélected 
in 1815, he shared in the discussion of 
the United States Bank Charter and 
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specie payment questions. Meanwhile 
he had risen to the highest rank in his 
profession as a constitutional lawyer, and 
as a consummate leader in criminal 
causes. In 1820 he served as a member 
of the convention met to revise the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, and in 
1822 was reélected to Congress, where, 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
he rendered eminent assistance in the 
entire revision of the United States 
criminal code. In 1828, he became 
Senator, and in 1830, in opposing the 
Nullification doctrine advanced by South 
Carolina statesmen, delivered perhaps 
the most splendid outburst of patriotic 
oratory ever heard within the Congress 
of the American Union. In 1834, W. 
became a prominent leader of the Whig 
party, and in 1841 was appointed Secre- 
tary of State under President Harrison, 
retaining the office during Taylor's chief 
magistracy. The most remarkable event 
of his official term was the so-called 
Ashburton Treaty with England, in 
settlement of the North-eastern Bound- 
ary question. Reélected to the Senate 
in 1844, he opposed alike the admission 
of Texas into the Union and the pros- 
ecution of the war with Mexico, and 
supported Henry Clay’s ‘Compromise 
Measures” of 1850 in relation to the 
extension of slavery to new territories. 
In 1850 he again became Secretary of 
State, this-time under Fillmore, and 
was unsuccessfully nominated for the 
presidency by the National Whig Con- 
vention of 1852. Died October 24, in 
the latter year. 


Webster, Noah, an American lexi- 
cographer, born in Connecticut, 1758, 
graduated at Yale in 1778, and, after 
being admitted to the bar, abandoned 
the legal profession for that of tuition, 
journalism, and literature. Died 1843. 
His Dictionary of the English Language 
(1828), republished in 1864, was the 
labor of many years of his life, and re- 
mains one of the best works of its kind 
extant. 


_ Wedgwood, Josiah (wédj’wiid), an em- 
inent English manufacturer, and the 
inventor of the beautiful cream-colored 
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fictile production known as Queen’s or 
Wedgwood Ware, was born at Burslem, 
1730, and died 1795. 


Wel’lington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke 
oF,an eminent British generaland states- 
man, was born at Dungan Castle, County 
Meath, 1769. He was educated at Eton, 
and at the Military School of Angers, 
France, and, after serving with distinc- 
tion in Flanders, went to India (then 
governed by his brother, the Earl of 
Mornington, afterwards Marquis Welles- 
ley) with the rank of colonel. In that 
country he soon became commander- 
in-chief of the British and native forces, 
and routed the Mahrattas at Assaye, 
1799. After his return home, he was 
sent in command of a division into Den- 
mark, and defeated the Danes at 
Kivge. Next he was dispatched into 
Spain, previously resigning the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, to which 
he had been appointed in 1807. His 
exploits in Spain and Portugal are 
identified with the chief events of the 
Peninsular War. Defeating the French at 
Oporto, 1809, W. crossed the Douro, 
and entering Spain defeated them again 
at Talavera. Constructing the lines of 
Torres Vedras, he gained the victory of 
Busaco, followed by those of Sadubal, 
Fuentes d’Onore, and Albuera, and in 
1812 stormed Ciudad Rodrigo and took 
Badajoz. In the same year he defeated 
the French at Salamanca, drove them 
out of Madrid, occupied Burgos, and, in 
1813, encountered and defeated them at 
Vittoria. Retreating out of Spain, W. 
followed in pursuit, and fought the 
“Battles of the Pyrenees,’ and, early 
in 1814, gained the victories of Orthez 
and Toulouse, after which hostilities 
were suspended by the abdication of 
Napoleon. On the return of the latter 
from Elba in 1815, W. was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Allied army 
dispatched to resist his invasion of 
Flanders. After the opening battles 
of Ligny and Quatre Bras, the Duke 
encountered Napoleon on the plain of 
Waterloo, June 15, and after an obstinate 
and bloody struggle, once more was 
victorious. Entering Paris in the July 


following, W. prevented Blucher, who 
commanded the Prussians from de- 
stroying the Bridge of Jena, and com- 
mitting other acts of vandalism; anc 
by favoring the restoration of Louis 
XVIII., prevented the dismemberment 
of France. Appointed to the command 
of the army of occupation in that 
country, W., by his influence, prevailed 
upon the Allied Powers to shorten the 
term from five to three years. In 1827 he 
succeeded the Duke of York as com- 
mander-in-chief, and in 1828 became 
Prime Minister of England, and in 1834 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Sir 
Robert Peel’s cabinet. Died 1852. 


Wenceslaus (vdnt'sez-lows), or Wenzel 
(vant'zel), King of Bohemia, born 1361, 
was son of the Emperor Charles IV. of 
Germany, and succeeded his father in 
1376. He governed with great tyranny 
and cruelty, and for forsaking the cause 
of Pope Boniface IV. against the anti- 
pope, Benedict XIII., was deposed by 
the Diet of Frankfort in 1400. Died 
1419. 

Werner, Abraham Gottlob (var’ner), 
an eminent German savant, born in 
Upper Lusatia, 1750, became professor 
of mineralogy at Freiburg, and one of 
the eight foreign associates of the French 
Academy. of Sciences. He was the auther 
of the Neptunian or Wernerian theory, 
by which he argued that the primitive 
and other geological formations were 
formed by precipitation from a liquid 
base. He was also the introducer of 
Geognosy, and presented the principles 
of this science in his Classification and 
Description of Mountains (1787). Died 
TS072 


Wesley, John (wé2’le), an English 
divine and religious reformer, was born 
at Epworth, Lincolnshire, 1703. Ed- 
ucated at the Charter House and at 
Oxford, he became a Fellow of Lincoln 
College, and in 1728 took orders in the 
Church of England, and held a curacy 
for two years. On his return to Ox- 
ford, he formed, along with his brother 
Charles, the celebrated George White- 
field, and others, one of a kind of religious 
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brotherhood, who obtained by their 
strict and austere mode of life the nick- 
name of Methodists. In 1735 he went 
to Georgia, in company with his brother, 
on a mission of preaching to the colonists 
and Indians, and there made himself 
unpopular by his intolerance. Returning 
to England, W. adopted Moravian views 
in 1738, yet continued to profess the 
doctrines of the Angelican Church, after 
he had ceased to conform to its disci- 
pline. In 1740 he seceded from the 
Moravian connection, and differing with 
Whitefield on the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, organized a sect of his own and 
became an itinerant field-preacher, there- 
by exposing himself to much popular 
persecution. In 1750 he married a rich 
widow, from whom he separated in 1771. 
Died 1791. 


West, Benjamin, an eminent Ameri- 
can painter, born in Delaware county, 
Pa., 1738, was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He commenced his artistic 
career as a portrait painter in Philadel- 
phia at the age of 17, and, after a visit 
to Rome, took up his abode in London, 
where he obtained the patronage of 
George III., and succeeded Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as president of the Royal 
Academy in 1792. Died in London, 
1820. W. excelled as an_ historical 
painter, and of his chief works, The 
Death of Wolje, and Christ Healing the 
Sick, are now in the British National 
Gallery; while Death on the Pale Horse, 
and others, belong to the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


Wheaton, Henry (hwét’), an eminent 
American jurist and diplomatist, was 
born at Providence, R. I., 1785. After 
graduating at Brown University in 1802, 
he studied law at Poitiers and London, 
and in 1816 became a reporter of the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. Appointed charge d’affaires to 
Denmark, 1826, he left that post to 
become minister at Berlin in 183s, re- 
maining there till 1837. W., who was 
a corresponding member of the French 
Institute, died in 1848. His most im- 
portant work—one recognized as a 
standard authority—is Elements of Inter- 
national Law. 
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Wheatstone, Charles (hwét’stiin), an 
English scientist, born at Gloucester in 
1802, became professor of experimental 
philosophy in King’s College, London, 
and in 1834 entered upon the chair of 
philosophy in the same institution. Pro- 
fessor W. was the introducer of electric 
telegraphy into Engiand, and invented 
thé magneto-alphabetical telegraph and 
the stereoscope. 


Whewell, William (ii’2l), an English 
philosopher, born at Lancaster, 1795, 
became professor of moral theology, and 
of mineralogy, at Cambridge University, 
and Vice-Chancellor in 1855. Died 1866. 
His History of the Inductive Sciences is 
a production of standard authority. 
The popular work entitled The Plurality 
of Worlds, which appeared in 1855, is 
generally attributed to Doctor W. 


White, Gilbert, an English naturalist, 
was born in the village of Selborne, 
Hants, 1720, and educated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, in which he obtained a Fel- 
lowship, which he retained all his life. 
He became curate of Selborne, and passed 
an uneventful life studying the habits 
of the animals around him, where he 
‘had not only no great men to look on, 
but not even men, only sparrows and 
cockchafers; yet has he left us a Biog- 
raphy of these, which, under the title 
of Natural History of Shelborne, still 
remains valuable to us, which has copied 
a little sentence or two faithfully from 
the inspired volume of Nature, and ste ale 
adds Carlyle, ‘‘is itself not without 
inspiration.’’ Died 1793. 


Whitefield, George (hwit’jéld), a cele- 
brated English preacher, born at Glouces- 
ter in 1714, after entering into fellow- 
ship with the Wesleys at Oxford, like 
them was excluded from the Angelican 
Church on account of his heterodox 
views, and in 1739 commenced a career 
of itinerant preaching in England and 
her American colonies, and founded the 
sect of Calvinistic Methodists. Died 
at Newburyport, Mass., 1770. 


Whitney, Eli (iwit’ne), a distinguished 
American inventor, born at Westboro, 
Mass., 1765, invented the cotton-gin 
in 1792, and made a large. fortune by 
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his improvements in the construction 
of firearms. Died at New Haven, 1825. 


Whitt’ier, John Greenleaf, the Ameri- 
can ‘‘Quaker Poet,’ born at Haverhill, 
Mass., in 1807, the son of a poor farmer, 
wrought, like Burns, at field work 
and acquired a loving sympathy with 
Nature, natural people, and natural 
scenes; but took to journalism at length, 
and became a keen abolitionist and the 
poet-laureate of abolition. His poems 
are few and fugitive. Died 1893. 


Wieland, Christoph Martin (ve’lahint), 
a great German poet, was born in Wur- 
temburg, 1733. After studying at Ti- 
bingen, he was engaged for some years in 
tuition, after which he held the post of 
director of the chancery at Biberach, 
and in 1772 took up his residence at 
Weimar, where he became one of the 
literary coterie of which Géthe, Schiller, 
and Herder were members. Died 1813. 
W. was a voluminous writer, his chief 
poems being Oberon, Musarion, and 
Arminius, and his most remarkable 
novel Agathon. 


Wil’berforce, William, an eminent phi- 
lanthropist, was born at Hull, 1759, son 
of a wealthy merchant. He attended 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, at 17, 
and represented his native town in 
Parliament as soon as he was of age. 
He was early and deeply impressed with 
the inhumanity of the slave trade, and to 
achieve its abolition became the ruling 
passion of his life. With that object he 
introduced a bill for its suppression in 
1789, but it was not until 1801 he carried 
the Commons with him, and he had to 
wait six years longer before the House 
of Lords supported his measure and the 
Emancipation Act was passed. He re- 
tired into private life in 1825, and died 
three days after the vote of 20 millions 
to purchase the freedom of the West 
Indian slaves. W. was an eminently 
religious man of the Evangelical school. 
He wrote Practical View of Christiamty. 
Died 1833. 


Wilkes, Charles (wi/kz), an American 
naval officer, born in the city of New 
York, 1801, was sent in command of a 
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United States exploring expedition, 1838 
-42, during which he discovered the 
Antarctic Continent, and made the cir- 
cuit ofthe globe. In 1861, by his conduct 
in boarding an English mail steamer, and 
taking therefrom the Confederate envoys 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, he nearly 
involved the United States in a war 
with Great Britain. He became a rear- 
admiral in 1866. Died 1877. 


Wilkie, Sir David (wil’ke), a celebrated 
British artist, born in Fifeshire, 1805, 
became a Royal Academician and first 
painter to King George IV. Among 
his finest works are The Vullage Politi- 
cians, The Blind Fiddler, The Rent Day, 
Blindman’s Buff, The Penny Wedding, 
and Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Ac- 
count of Waterloo. Died 184r. 


William (wil’yahm). The name of 
several European sovereigns, the most 
noted of which are: 

WitiiaM 1., styled THE CONQUEROR, the 
founder of the Norman dynasty of Eng- 
lish kings, was an illegitimate son of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, born at 
Falaise, 1025. He succeeded his father 
as duke in 1035, and displayed great 
military ability and energy in suppress- 
ing a revolt of his barons. After the 
death of the English king, Edward the 
Confessor, W. claimed to be his successor 
by adoption, and to dispossess Harold 
of the throne invaded England with an 
army of 60,000 men, and, landing at 
Hastings, there defeated Harold and the 
Saxon forces, 1066. Crowned king in 
Westminster Abbey shortly afterwards, 
W. maintained the power he had ac- 
quired by acts of bitter cruelty and in- 
justice towards the Saxon population, 
yet became, nevertheless, the most 
powerful sovereign in Europe. In 1078 
his son Robert rebelled against him in 
Normandy, and towards the close of 
his reign W. caused the famous Domes- 
day Book to be compiled. Died at 
Rouen, 1087. 

WiruiaM II. (Rurus), second son of 
the preceding, was born in Normandy, 
1056, and killed by Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
1100.—W. III., stadtholder of the Neth- 
erlands and King of England, son of 
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William II., Prince of Orange, and Mary, 
daughter of Charles I. of England, was 
born at the Hague, 1650. He married 
Mary, daughter of James I. of England, 
and on the deposition of that monarch, 
1688, he assumed the crown at the 
invitation of the leading nobility, and 
died 1702.—W. IV., fourth son of George 
III., was born 1765, succeeded his brother 
George IV. 1830, and died 1837. 

WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE, called 
WILLIAM THE SILENT, born 1533, was 
the eldest son of William, Count of 
Nassau, and inherited the principality 
of Orange in the South of France from 
his cousin, together with vast estates 
in the Low Countries. Although a Prot- 
estant in religion, he became the favor- 
ite page of the Emperor Charles V., 
and the latter’s general-in-chief in Savoy, 
1554. In 1559, as the foremost Flemish 
subject of the Spanish crown, he was 
one of the hostages given to France by 
Philip IT. for the fulfilment of the Treaty 
of Chateau-Cambresis, becoming after- 
wards Stadtholder of Holland and Coun- 
cillor of State. In 1566 the Flemings 
rose in insurrection against an attempt 
of Philip II. to establish the Inquisition 
in the Netherlands, whereupon W. re- 
signed all his offices, and placing him- 
self at the head of the national party, 
opposed Philip’s lieutenant, the Duke 
of Alva, in the field, thus inaugurating 
a sanguinary contest of many years’ 
duration, which at length resulted in the 
expulsion of the Spaniards and the 
establishment of a Dutch republic, 1579, 
over which W. was declared Stadtholder. 
Assassinated, 1584. 

Wivuiam L., King of Prussia and Em- 
peror of Germany, born 1797, was a 
younger son of Frederick William III., 
and commanded the army which sup- 
pressed the revolt of the Badeners in 
1849. He succeeded his brother Fred- 
erick William IV., in 1861, and soon 
afterwards entrusted Count von Bis- 
marck with the administration of politi- 
cal affairs. In 1864 he joined Austria 
in an aggressive war against Denmark, 
and despoiled the latter of her Schleswig- 
Holstein provinces, as the first step 
towards aggrandizement of the Prussian 


monarchy. This was followed up in 
1866 by an alliance with Italy against 
the latter’s hereditary enemy, Austria. 
After a seven weeks’ campaign, which 
culminated in the great victory of 
Sadowa, Austria was forced to renounce 
herheretoforepreponderatinginfluence in 
German politics, and her allies, Hanover, 
Saxony, Electoral Hesse, etc., became 
either absolutely annexed to Prussia, 
or brought under immediate subjection 
to her, a unification which was con- 
solidated into an Imperial one at the 
close of the Franco-German War, when, 
on the 18th of January, 1871, the Prus- 
sian king was proclaimed emperor of 
Germany in the place of Versailles. 
The reign which followed was a peaceful 
one, and the pledge of peace to the rest 
of Europe. The Emperor was a man of 
robust frame, of imposing figure, of 
temperate habits, of firm purpose, con- 
spicuous courage, and devoted with his 
whole heart to the welfare of his people. 
Died 1888. 


Williams, Roger, founder of Rhode 
Island, a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, was born in Wales, 1606: emigrated 
to Massachusetts, as a Puritan, 1631. 
Expelled from that colony, 1636, he 
obtained a charterfor Rhode Island,1643, 
and was its president, 1654-7. Died 
1683. 


Wil’lis, Parker, an American writer 
and journalist, born 1806, traveled much 
abroad, and published his experiences. 
Among his writings, Pencilings by the 
Way, Inklings of Adventure, People I 
have Met, are among the best. Died 1867. 


Wilmot, David (w%l’mdt), an Ameri- 
can legislator, born in Wayne county, 
Pa., 1814, entered Congress as a Demo- 
crat in 1844, and moved as an amend- 
ment to a bill brought before that body 
in 1846 to appropriate $2,000,000 for 
the purchase of a part of Mexico, the 
since called Wilmot Proviso, which en- 
acted, ‘‘That, as an express and funda- 
mental condition to the acquisition of 
any territory from the republic of Mex- 
ico by the United States, neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
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exist in any part of said territory.” 
This amendment, though passed by the 
House of Representatives, failed to re- 
ceive the assent of the Senate. In 1661 
he became senator, and died in 1868. 


Wil’son, Henry, an American senator, 
born at Farmington, N. H., 1812, of 
poor parents, received scanty education, 
and was taught the trade of shoemaker. 
Elected to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives by the Whig party, in 
1840, he there became a prominent anti- 
slavery advocate, and largely contrib- 
uted to the formation of the Free-soil 
party in 1848. In 1855, he succeeded 
Edward Everett as United States Sena- 
tor, and became one of the lead- 
ers of the Republican party. In 1872 
he was nominated by the Republican 
Convention a candidate for the vice- 
presidency of the United States, on the 
same ticket with General Grant, and 
was elected. Died 1876. 


Wirt, William (wwrt), an eminent 
American advocate and author, was born 
at Bladensburg, Md., 1772. He became 
a member of the bar of Virginia, was 
a leading counsel in the prosecution of 
Aaron Burr, and from 1817 to 1829 filled 
the position of attorney-general of the 
United States. In 1832 he was the un- 
successful nominee of the Anti-Masonic 
party for the presidency. His Life of 
Patrick Henry (1817) is held in much 
favor. Died 1834. 


Wiseman, Nicholas, a cardinal and 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster, was born at Seville, 1802, of 
Irish parents. He studied at a Roman 
Catholic college near Durham and the 
English college at Rome, of which he 
became rector; lectured in London in 
1836 on the Doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, and in 1840 became vicar-apos- 
tolic, first of the central district of Eng- 
land, then of the London district in 
1846, and was in 1850 named Arch- 
bishop of Westminster by the Pope. 
This was known in England as the 
“papal aggression,”’ which raised a 
storm of opposition in the country, but 
this storm, W. now cardinal, succeeded 


very considerably in allaying by a 
native courtesy of manner which com- 
mended him to the regard of the intel- 
ligent and educated classes of the com- 
munity. W. was a scholarly man, and a 
vigorous writer and orator. Died 1865. 


Wittekind (wit’te-kind), called THE 
GREAT, was a celebrated Saxon warrior, 
and long the antagonist of Charlemagne, 
who eventually defeated him near the 
Hase in 783, and reinstated him in his 
possessions on condition of his recog- 
nizing the Emperor’s authority, and 
becoming a Christian. Died in 807. 


Wolfe, James (wulf), a distinguished 
English general, was born in Kent, 1726. 
After serving with high distinction dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army 
sent against the French in Canada, 1759, 
and fell, mortally wounded, in the mo- 
ment of victory, on the Heights of Abra- 
ham at Quebec, his opponent in com- 
mand, the Marquis de Montcalm, also 
dying on the field. This battle termi- 
nated the French possession of Canada. 


Wollaston, William Hyde (w7il’lds-tin), 
an eminent English chemist and natural 
philosopher, was born in London, 1766. 
He became president of the Royal Society 
in 1820, and died in 1828. He invented 
the camera lucida, and the refracting 
goniometer, improved the manufacture 
of platinum, discovered the metals palla- 
dium and rhodium, and verified the 
laws of double refraction in Iceland 
spar. W. also was the earliest demon- 
strator of the identity of galvanism | 
with ordinary electricity. 


Wolsey, Thomas (wiil’ze), an English 
cardinal and celebrated statesman, was 
born at Ipswich, of humble origin, 1471. 
He was educated at Oxford, and enter- 
ing holy orders, he gained the favor of 
Henry VIII., through whom he rose by 
degrees to become Archbishop of York 
in 1534, and cardinal in the following 
year. He also became Chancellor of 
England and first minister of the Crown, 
and was not less distinguished by his 
sumptuous mode of living, than by his 
boundless ‘ambition and consummate 
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state-craft. His alliance was courted 
by the Emperor Charles V., and by 
Francis I. of France, and he unsuccess- 
fully competed for the tiara after the 
death of Pope Leo X. in 1522. In 1523 
he was made Papal Legate for life. W. 
had made many enemies at court, and 
his influence with the king waned after 
the marriage of the latter with Anne 
Boleyn. In 1529 he was deprived of 
the Great Seal, and after being arrested 
on a charge of treason, died, before the 
time appointed for his trial, in 1530. 


Worcester, Edward Somerset, Marouis 
OF (woos’tir), one of the earliest claim- 
ants to the invention of the steam engine, 
was born at Raglan Castle, England, 
1601. He was a devoted adherent of 
Charles I. during the Civil War, and 
after the Restoration occupied himself 
in mechanical pursuits, sacrificing the 
greater part of a princely fortune in the 
pursuit of science. Died 1667. 


Worcester, Joseph Emerson, an Ameri- 
can lexicographer, born at Bedford, N. 
H., in 1784, graduated at Yale College 
in 1811. Died 1865. His Universal 
and Critical Dictionary of the English 
Language is a standard work of its kind. 


Wordsworth, William (wiirdz'wurth), an 
English poet, born at Cockermouth, 
1770, received his education at Cam- 
bridge, and succeeded Southey as poet- 
laureate in 1843. Died 1850. W. is 
regarded as the head of the so-called 
“Lake School” of English poets, and his 
influence over modern literature has been 
great. The Excursion, a didactic poem 
of great beauty and power, is held to be 
his masterpiece. 


Woronzoff, or Woronzow (vdr-dnt-s5f’) 
is the surname of a noble Russian family, 
many of whose members have been em- 
inent statesmen and diplomatists; par- 
ticularly MicuarL SEMENovITCH, PRINCE 
W., born at Moscow in 1782. After 
serving in the war with Turkey, and 
against Napoleon I., 1812-15, he became 
viceroy of the government of the Cauca- 
sus, in 1844, and was the conqueror of 
the heroic Schamyl. Died 1856. 
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Wou’vermans, Philip (wow’ver-mahn), 


a distinguished Dutch painter of hunting 
scenes, etc., was born at Haarlem, 1620, 
and died 1668. 


Wrangel, Karl Gustaf, Count von 
(vrahng’g’l), a distinguished Swedish 
general was born 1612. He decided the 
victory,of Lutzen after the fall of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, and subse- 
quently commanded in chief the Swedish 
forces, gaining great successes over the 
Germans, and, later, over the Danes, and 
their Dutch allies. In 2660 he became 
grand marshal of Sweden, and died in 


1675. 


Wren, Sir Christopher, an eminent 
English architect, was born at Wilts, 
1632, and died 1723. His masterpiece 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, begun 
in 1675, and completed in 1710. 


Wycliffe, or Wickliff, John (wtk’/f), an 
English reformer, was born in York- 
shire, 1324, and became warden of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, in 1361. In 1374 
he formed one of a delegation sent to 
Rome, by Edward III., to remonstrate 
against papal abuses, and on his return 
denounced Pope Gregory XI. as ‘‘ Anti- 
christ.’’ Prosecuted for heresy in 1377, 
he was protected by John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and upon being sum- 
moned before an ecclesiastical synod held 
under the presidency of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in 1377, the Londoners 
espoused his cause, and compelled the 
synod to disperse. He soon afterwards 
openly professed Reformed doctrines, 
which led to his expulsion as a member 
of Oxford University. His numerous fol- 
lowers became known as Lollards, and 
W.’s English version of the Scriptures 
from the Latin Vulgate not only sapped 
the power of the Roman Catholic religion 
in England, but also became the best 
early model of English prose composi- 
tion. Died 1384. 


Xantippe (2dn-tip’é), the wife of Soc- 
rates, a woman of a peevish and shrewish 
disposition, was the subject of exagger- 
ated gossip in Athens, to the exaltation 
of the temper of her husband, which it 
never ruffled. She is quaintly described 
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by an old English writer as ‘‘a passing 
shrewde, curste, and wayward woman, 
wife to the pacient and wise philosopher 
Socrates.”’ 


Xavier, St. Francis (zdv-é-a’), a Jesuit 
missionary, styled usually the ‘‘ Apostle 
of the Indies,’ was born, 1506, of a 
noble family, in the north of Spain. He 
was a student of Sanite Barbe in Paris, 
took to philosophy, became acquainted 
with Ignatius Loyola, and was associated 
with him in the formation of the Jesuit 
Society. He was sent, in 1541, under 
sanction of the Pope, by John III. of 
Portugal, to Christianize India, and 
arrived at Goa in 1542, from whence he 
extended his missionary labors to the 
Eastern Archipelago, Ceylon, and Japan, 
in which enterprises they were attended 
with signal success. On his return to 
Goa in 1552 he proceeded to organize 
a mission to China, in which he experi- 
enced such opposition and so many dif- 
ficulties that on his way to carry on his 
work there he sickened and died, and 
was buried at Goa. X. was beatified by 
Paul V. in 1619, and canonized by 
Gregory XV. in 1622. 


Xenocrates (ze-ndk’rah-teez), a Greek 
philosopher, flourished in the 4th century 
B.C. 


Xerophanes (ze-ndf’ah-neez),a Greek 
philosopher, flourished in the 6th century 
B.C. 


Xenophon, (zén’o-fén), a Greek his- 
torian and military commander, was a 
disciple of Socrates, who at the battle 
of Delium carried him wounded from the 
field. He was one of the Grecian merce- 
naries in the expedition of Cyrus, in 401 
B. C.; and after the defeat at Cunaxa, 
and the murder of the Greek generals, 
he conducted the ever-memorable Re- 
treat of the 10,000. Although a native 
of Athens, he fought against her under 
Agesilaus, and at last died at Corinth. 
His history of the expedition of Cyrus 
is the best known of his works; his Lije 
of Cvrus the Great is principally fictitious; 
and his Memoirs of Socrates are of great 
value in completing the portraiture of 
that philosopher by Plato, 
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Xerxes (ztirk’seez), the King of Persia 
in 480 B. C., with an enormous arma- 
ment, invaded Greece, bridged the Helles- 
pont; cut a ship canal behind Mount 
Athos; was checked at Thermopyle by 
Leonidas and his Spartans; burnt Athens 
which had been deserted; saw his fleet 
irretrievably defeated by Themistocles 
at Salamis, and returned to Sardis with 
a handful of personal attendants, leav- 
ing his army under Mardonius to be cut 
to pieces at Platza in the following year, 
and the remnants of his navy to be de- 
stroyed at Mycale on the same day. 


Ximenes de Cisneros, Francisco, Car- 
DINAL (he-ma'neth), an eminent Spanish 
statesman, was born at Torrelaguna, 
1436. After receiving his education at 
Salamanca and Rome, he became a mem- 
ber of the Franciscan order, confessor 
to Queen Isabella, and Archbishop of 
Toledo, in 1495. Three years afterwards 
he founded the University of Alcald, 
and in 1502 supervised the compilation 
of the greatest literary enterprise of 
that age, the Polyglot Complutensian 
Bible. In 1506, after the death of Philip, 
X. became Regent of Spain as guardian 
of the imbecile queen, Joanna, and in 
this position he aggrandized the power 
of the Crown at the expense of the tur- 
bulent nobility. In 1507 he received 
the red hat, and in 1509 fitted out at his 
own cost, and led in person, an expedi- 
tion which took Oran in Africa from the 
Moors. In 1516, X. became sole regent 
of Castile, and, after governing the king- 
dom on the principles of a military des- 
potism, this remarkable man died in 
tae 

Young, Edward (ying), an English 
poet, was born in Hants, 1684, and died 
1765. Night Thoughts is the work upon 
which his reputation rests, and which 
was more admired abroad than at home. 


Young, Brigham, a Mormon prophet 
and leader, was born in Vermont, 1801. 
He embraced Latter-Day doctrines in 
1832, and on the death of Joseph Smith, 
in 1844, was chosen president of the sect. 
He conducted his followers from Nau- 
voo into Utah, and in 1847 founded Salt 
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Lake City. Upon the organization of 
Utah as a Territory, in 1850, Y. was 
elected its governor, and he soon acquired 
absolute power, setting the laws and 
officers of the United States government 
at open defiance. In 1857, however, the 
national authority was enforced by mili- 
tary action, and the Mormon dictator 
compelled to conform to the obligations 
imposed upon United States citizen- 
ship. Died 1877. 


Zaleucus (2d/'ti-ctis), a lawgiver of the 
ancient Locrians, a Greek people settled 
in Lower Italy, flourished in 7th cen- 
tury B.C. Z. hada supreme respect for 
law, and was severe in the enforcement of 
it; punished adultery with the forfeiture 
of sight; refused to exonerate his own 
son who had been guilty of the offence, 
but submitted to the loss of one of his 
own eyes instead of exacting the full 
penalty of the culprit. He established 
a law forbidding’ anyone to enter the 
senate house armed; but did so himself 
. On one occasion in a sudden emergency, 
was reminded of the law, and straight- 
way fell upon his sword as a sacrifice 
to the sovereignty of the claims of social 
order. 


Zech’ari’ah, a Hebrew prophet, ap- 
pears to have been born in Babylon dur- 
ing the captivity, and to have prophesied 
in Jerusalem at the time of the restora- 
tion, and to have contributed by his 
prophecies to encourage the people in 
rebuilding the temple and reorganizing 
its worship. His prophecies are divided 
into two great sections, but the authen- 
ticity of the latter has been much de- 
bated. He is reckoned one of the Minor 
Prophets. 


Zeno (ze’no), a Greek philosopher, 
founder of the Stoic school, was born at 
Citium, in Cyprus, and flourished in the 
3d century B. C.—A philosopher of 
Elea, flourished in the sth century B. C. 


Zeno, called THE IsAuRIAN, usurped 
the Byzantine throne upon the demise of 
his father-in-law, Leo I., 474 A. D., and, 
after a tyrannical and disturbed reign, 
died in 4or. 


Zenobia (ze-n0'bi-a), the wife of Odena- 
thus, queen of Palmyra and ultimately 
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of the East, by her ambition provoked 
the jealousy of the Emperor Aurelian, 
who’marched an army against her and 
after a succession of defeats subdued her 
and brought her to Rome to adorn his 
triumph as conqueror (273 A. D.), 
though afterwards he presented her with 
a domain at Tivoli, where she spent the 
rest of her days in queen-like dignity, 
with her two sons by her side. She was 
a woman of great courage and surpass- 
ing beauty. 


Zephaniah (2z¢f-d-ni’ah), a Hebrew 
prophet, prophesied in the interval be- 
tween the decline and fall of Nineveh 
and the hostile advance of Babylon. He 
forewarned the nation of the judgment 
of God impending over them for their 
ungodliness, and exhortedthemtorepent- 
ance as the only way of averting the 
inevitable doom, while he at the same 
time encouraged the faithful to perse- 
vere in their godly course with the 
assurance that the day of judgment 
would be succeeded by a day of glorious 
deliverance, that they would yet be- 
come ‘‘a name and a praise among the 
people of the earth.” 


Zeuxis (s00x’és), a famous Greek 
painter, born at Heraclea, who flourished 
from 420 B.C. to the close of the century, 
was unrivaled in rendering types of 
sensuous, specially female, beauty. His 
principal works are his pictures of Helen, 
Zeus Enthroned, and The Infant Hercules 
Strangling the Serpent. He is said to have 
given away several of his works, rather 
than sell them, as no price could pay him 
for them. 


Zimmermann, Johann Georg von (z%m’- 
miir-mdn), a distinguished Swiss physi- 
cian and philosopher, was born near 
Berne in 1728, and died 1795. His fa- 
mous philosophical work On Solitude 
(1784-5) has been translated into all 
the European languages. 


Zinzendorf, Nicholas Louis, Count 
(ztn’zén-dor}), the restorer of the Mora- 


vian sect, was born, in 1700, at Dresden, — 


a son of the elector of Saxony’s chamber- 
lain, and studied at Halle and Witten- 
berg. He early manifested an enthu- 
siastic turn of mind with respect to 
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religious concerns. In1721, having given 
an asylum on his estate to some of 


‘the persecuted Moravian brethren, he 


espoused their doctrines, and became 
the head of their church. To spread 
those doctrines, and procure toleration 
for the professors of them, he traveled 
over a large part of Europe, visited Eng- 
land, and even made two voyages to 
America. Died 1760. 


Ziska, John (zees’kah), a celebrated 
Hussite leader, was born in Bohemia 
in 1360 or 1380. He served under the 
Poles against the Teutonic knights and 
the Turks, and fought beneath the Eng- 
lish flag at Agincourt, 1415. He next 
became chamberlain to Wenzel, King of 
Bohemia, took the chief command of the 
Hussites in 1419, and defeated the Im- 
perial army at Prague, in the year follow- 
ing. After defeating the Emperor and his 
allies in not fewer than 13 pitched battles, 


- Z. became leader of the Taborite sect, 


and died in 1424. 


Zoroaster (z0-ro-ds’tiir), a legendary 
Bactrian or Persian philosopher, the 
founder or reformer of the Magian re- 
ligion, is called by Plato the son of 
Oromages (Ormuzd). Of his personal 
history nothing is known. By some, 
Z.is said to be a contemporary of Darius 
Hystaspus; by others, he is placed many 
hundred, or even many thousand years 
earlier. It is of chief moment to recognize 
him as the earliest systematic expounder 
of that solution of the Mystery of Evil 
which may be termed Spiritual Dual- 
ism. He imagined two mighty spirits 
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in contest—Ormuzd and Ahriman— Gop 
and the DerviL; and in this he most 
probably reproduces an older mythology 
of the Parsee race. Ormuzd was con- 
ceived by Z. as symbolized by light; 
the sun a visible type of him; and fire the 
expression of his energy. 


Zschokke, Johann Heinrich Daniel 
(tshor'ke), a German author, was born 
1771, and died 1848. Among his best 
works are a History of Bavaria, and a 
History of Switzerland jor the Swiss Peo- 
ple. Z. was a voluminous and versatile 
writer, and produced also many novels, 
which have been translated into Eng- 
lish. 


Zurbaran, Francesco (thoor-bah-rahn’), 
an eminent Spanish painter, was born in 
Estremadura, 1598. He became painter 
to Kings Philip III. and IV., and has 
been sometimes styled the ‘‘Caravaggio”’ 
of his country. His great points include 
excellence of chiaroscuro, and richness of 
color in draperies. Many of his chief 
works are to be found in the galleries o* 
Paris, Berlin, Dresden, and Munich. 
Died 1662. 


Zwingle (zwing’gle), Zwingli, or Zuin- 
glius, Ulrich, an eminent Swiss reformer, 
born in Toggenburg, 1484, graduated 
at Basle, and became a priest of Glarus. 
In 1516 he seceded from the Roman 
Church, and became preacher to the 
collegiate church at Zurich. After es- 
tablishing the Reformed faith in his 
native country, he was killed at the 
battle of Cuppel, 1531. 
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Politics and Law 


Abolitionists. The first society for the 
abolition of slavery was formed in Penn- 
sylvania in 1774; New York followed in 
1785, Rhode Island in 1786, Maryland 
in 1789, and Connecticut, Virginia, and 
New Jersey before 1792. Among the 
presidents of the New York society were 
John Jay and Alexander Hamilton. 
These societies did nothing except to 
petition Congress, and were seldom heard 
of after 1808. Colonization then became 
a favorite subject, until in 1829 The 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, a 
newspaper, advocating ‘‘immediate” ab- 
olition, was published in Baltimore by 
William LloydGarrisonof Massachusetts. 
Fined for one of his articles, and for non- 
payment of the fine imprisoned, he soon 
removed to Boston, where, Jan. 1, 1831, 
he began the publication of The Libera- 
tor. He opposed colonization, refused 
to recongnize the Constitution, which he 
proclaimed ‘‘a covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell,’ and declared 
for ‘‘no union with slaveholders.’”’ Pub- 
lic interest was aroused. In 1832 the 
‘New England,” and in 1833 the “‘ Amer- 
ican” anti-slavery societies were formed 
on these principles. John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Wendell Phillips, Benjamin 
Lundy and others agitated the subject 
and founded branches in the States, and 
it became anational topic. The feeling 
against the abolitionists ran high and 
riots were frequent. At Alton, Illinois, 
in 1837, Elijah P. Lovejoy, an abolition 
editor, was mobbed and killed, and in 
1838, Pennsylvania Hall,in Philadelphia, 
was burned. In 1838 many of the party 
desiring to nominate candidates for 
office, a proceeding to which the ‘‘Gar- 
risonians” objected, withdrew. The se- 
ceders, who regarded ‘‘the Federal Con- 
stitution as essentially anti-slavery, and 
swore with good consciences to uphold 


it,’ formed the ‘‘American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society.”’ It was princi- 
pally of these that the Liberty party, 
organized in 1840, was formed. In 1848, 
the Liberty party, having named no 
candidates, the abolitionists voted with 
the Free-soil party, and continued with 
them until 1856, when they supported 
the Republicans. Until the war was 
fairly under way, the ‘‘Garrisonians” 
were in favor of allowing the slave- 
holding States to withdraw peaceably, 
but, when fighting had actually be- 
gun, they were among the most ardent 
supporters of the Union. 


Adams and Clay Republicans. In 1825, 
the Federalist party was of no influence 
—the Democratic-Republican was the 
only real party. In it there were two 
factions, the supporters of President 
John Quincy Adams and his lieutenant, 
Henry Clay, known as above ; and the 
followers of Andrew Jackson, known as 
Jackson Republicans, or Jackson Men. 
The Adams and Clay Republicans ulti- 
mately became Whigs. 


Agency. ‘‘Whatever business a man 
may do, he many employ another man 
to do for him.” An agency may exist 
by Implication, Verbally, or by Writings. 

By implication when the acts and 
words lead people in general to believe 
that the agency exists. 

Verbally, whenever there is only the 
verbal agreement between the parties. 
A verbal agency permits the agent to 
make a contract even in cases where 
the contract must be in writing. 

By writings, as notes, memoranda or 
formal instruments under seal. 

The authority conveyed must be equal 
to the deed to be performed. The instru- 
ment of agency must be under seal when 
the conveyance requires a seal. When 
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the business to be transacted does not 
require a seal, the instrument of agency 
need not be under seal. 

Kinps—General agents; special agents; 
professional agents. 

A general agent is empowercd to trans- 
act all the business of a particular kind. 
He may bind his principal, generally, 
with innocent parties, so long as he keeps 
within the apparent scope of his author- 
ity, even if he exceeds private instruc- 
tions. 

A special agent is one invested with 
limited powers f-r tue pe:formance of 
some special business. He can not bind 
his principal whenever he exceeds his 
authority. Who deals with a special 
agent, deals at his peril, when the agent 
passes the limit of his power. 

Professional agents, as attorneys, bro- 
kers, captains, auctioneers, factors, etc., 
are usually licensed bycompetent author- 
ity to transact a particular kind of busi- 
ness. 

They are invested with ample power 
and the law holds them responsible for 
the proper performance of their duties. 

Liabilities of principal. Private in- 
structions to a general agent do not avoid 
the principal’s liability to innocent par- 
ties. A principal is responsible for fraud 
on the part of the agent if permitted 
while transacting his business. A prin- 
cipal is not bound by the acts of a 
special agent who exceeds his authority. 
A principal is not generally liable for the 
willful wrong done by his agent. 

Form or Power or AtTTrorNney—Know 
all men by these presents: That I, A. B., 
ore. Se , have made, constituted, and ap- 
pointed, and by these presents do make, con- 
stitute, and appoint B. C., of ....,my true and 
lawful attorney, for me and in my name and 
stead (state purpose for which issued), giving 
and granting to my said attorney, by these 
presents, full power and authority to do and 
perform all and every act and thing necessary 
to be done in and about the premises, as fully 
to all intents and purposes as I might or could 
do if personally present, hereby ratifying and 
confirming all that my said ‘attorney shall 
lawfully do or cause to be done by virtue 
hereof. y 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my _hand and seal, this .... day of ...., 
AyD 189. 

: ADB. pera 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of B. C. 
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Married women, lunatics, and minors, 
in general, are disqualified from appoint- 
ing agents, but a married woman in the 
State of New York, if over 21 years, may 
appoint an agent the same as though 
unmarried. A minor may authorize an 
agent to perform an act that is to his ad- 
vantage, but not that is to his prejudice. 


Agriculture, Secretary of. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is charged with the 
supervision of all public business relat- 
ing to the agricultural industry, and 
he exercises advisory supervison over 
the agricultural experiment stations de- 
tiving support from the National treas- 
ury; he also has control of the quarantine 
stations for imported cattle, and of inter- 
state quarantine when rendered nec- 
essary by contagious cattle diseases. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
established by Act of May 15, 1862. In 
February, 1889, this Bureau was made 
a Department, and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, a Secretary and a member 
of the Cabinet. The list of Secretaries 
of Agriculture follows: 


Cleveland. .... Norman J. Coleman ...| Mo....| 1889 
R. Harrison ..| Jeremiah M. Rus Wis. 1889 
Cleveland..... J. Sterling Morton ..... Neb. 1893 
McKinley..... James Wilson ........ ae 1897 
Roosevelt ....| James Wilson ......... Ta. 1901 


Alabama Claims. During the Civil 
War several Confederate cruisers were 
built in England, and some were equip- 
ped in the ports of that nation and her 
colonies. This was all in violation of 
Great Britain’s avowedly neutral posi- 
tion, of her own statutes and of inter- 
national law, and in spite of the fact 
that our minister to England, Charles 
Francis Adams, repeatedly protested and 
called the attention of the English gov- 
ernment to what was being done. More- 
over, while neutrality was strictly en- 
forced against United States vessels 
in British ports, even to the extent of 
prohibiting their taking on board coal 
which had been deposited by our goy- 
ernment, Confederate vessels found no 
difficulty, through the connivance of of- 
ficials, in coaling and even arming in 
such ports. Chief among the cruisers 
which were built or equipped in England 
were the ‘‘Florida,” the “‘Georgia,’’ the 
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““Shenandoah,”’ and the “ Alabama”’; the 
last named because of her especially de- 
structive career gave her name to the 
claims which arose from the depreda- 
tion of all such vessels on the commerce 
of the United States. As a result of 
Great Britain’s action in these matters 
the United States claimed damages from 
her for ‘‘ direct losses in the capture and 
destruction of a large number of vessels, 
with their cargoes, and in the heavy 
national expenditures in the pursuit of 
the cruisers; and indirect injury in the 
transfer of a large part of the American 
commercial marine to the British flag, 
in the enhanced payment of insurance, 
in the prolongation of the war, and in 
the addition of a large sum to the cost 
of the war and the suppression of the 
rebellion.’’ The dispute between the two 
governments stood unsettled till after 
the war. In 1866 the United States of- 


_ fered to submit the question to arbitra- 


tion, but would not agree to a proposi- 
tion made by Great Britain to limit the 
discussion to the damage done by the 
cruisers, since this would be an abandon- 
ment of our position that the granting 
of the rights of belligerents to the Con- 
federate States (by the Queen’s proc- 
lamation of May 13, 1861) was unjus- 
tified by necessity, morals, treaties, or 
international law. In 1871, however, 
England proposed a joint commission 
to settle various disputes which existed 
between the two governments; the Unit- 
ed States consented with the proviso 


’ that the Alabama claims should be con- 


sidered and disposed of by the com- 
mission; England agreed and the result 
was the Treaty of Washington. By this 
treaty the Alabama claims were referred 
to arbitrators who afterwards met in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and on Sept. 14, 
1872, awarded to the United States 
$15,500,000 to be paid by Great Britain 
in satisfaction of all the Alabama claims. 
This was duly paid within the year. The 
United States Court of Claims has juris- 
diction of cases brought by those who 
claim a share in this indemnity. 


Alien and Sedition Laws. During the 
troubles of this country with France in 
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1798 there was a considerable portion 
of the community in sympathy with 
France, and attacks of the most scur- 
rilous nature were continually made 
against the President andCongress. This 
state of things was the occasion for the 
passage of the above-named bills. The 
first Alien bill lengthened the period of 
residence for the purpose of naturaliza- 
tion to 14 years. All aliens thereafter 
to come into the country were to be 
registered, and the certificate of regis- 
tration was to be the only proof of 
residence. Alien enemies could never 
become citizens. A third bill gave the 
President power in case of war with 
a foreign nation or danger of invasion 
by it, to seize or expel all resident alien 
citizens of that nation. Another bill. . 
signed by the President June 25th, gave 
him power to send away any alien whom 
he might think dangerous to the country; 
if after being ordered away he were 
found here he might be imprisoned for 
three years and could never become a 
citizen; aliens so imprisoned could be 
removed from the country by the Presi- 
dent’s order, and on voluntarily return- 
ing be imprisoned at the President’s 
discretion; the act provided for various 
details concerning the carrying out of 
its intention, and gave the United States 
courts cognizance of cases arising there- 
under. The action of the law was limited 
to two years. The Sedition bill was 
passed in July and declared any one 
that in any way hindered any officer of 
the United States in the discharge of 
his duty, or opposed any of its laws, to 
be guilty of a high crime and misde: 
meanor, punishable by.a maximum fine 
of $5,000 and maximum imprisonment 
of five years; further, writing, printing 
or publishing any false, scandalous and 
malicious writing against Congress or 
the President or aiding therein, was made 
punishable by a maximum fine of $2,000 
and a maximum imprisonment of two 
years; but the truth of the matter, if 
proved, was to be a good defense. This 
act was to expire March, 1801. The 
epposition aroused by these bills was 
enormous, and though the prosecutions 
under them were very few, they made 
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Adams’ administration and the Federal 
party very unpopular. Hamilton had 
in vain tried to prevent the party from 
committing this blunder. 


American Knights. An organization 
known as the Knights of the Golden 
Circle had existed at the South before the 
Civil War. It was composed of men op- 
posed to the North and anxious for 
separation. About 1862 this organiza- 
tion took root in the West, its principal 
object being to hinder the draft of 
soldiers. It was variously known as 
Mutual Protection Society, as Circle of 
Honor, as the Circle, and as Knights of 
the Mighty Host. The exposure of some 
of its signs and secrets led the Con- 
federate Gen. Sterling Price to organ- 
ize in Missouri a new society known as 
the Corps de Belgique,in honor of the 
Belgian consul at St. Louis, Charles L. 
Hunt, who was Price’s principal assist- 
ant. This organization finally became 
part of the Order of American Knights, 
organized by C. L. Vallandingham of 
Ohio, and P. C. Wright of New York. 
The object of this society was to resist 
the draft and to encourage desertion 
among Union soldiers, to aid the Con- 
federates by giving them information 
and by recruiting for their ranks, and to 
establish a North-western Confederacy. 
Some of the secrets of the order having 
been learned by the Federal authorities, 
it was reorganized in 1864; its new name 
was Order of the Sons of Liberty, or 
Knights of the Order of the Sons of 
Liberty. Its organization was of a 
military nature; in 1864 the number of 
its members was estimated at from 
350,000 to 800,000, among whom, it is 
said, was Jefferson Davis; among . its 
Supreme Commanders were Wright and 
Vallandingham. H. H. Dodd, one of 
its highest officers, was arrested for con- 
spiracy against the government, but he 
ultimately escaped punishment. Lo- 
cally the order was known by different 
names: in Illinois branches were known 
as Illini, Peace Organization, Democratic 
Invincible Club; in Kentucky, as Star 
Organization, Democratic Reading-room; 
in Missouri, as American Organization; 
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in New York, as McClellan Minute Men. 
With the war, of course, its reason for 
being came to an end. 


American Party. I. From the begin- 
ning. of the government, movements 
against aliens have been common. In 
New-York city, a centre of foreign pop- 
ulation, this subject had, from time 
to time, been agitated, and after a period 
of success in 1844, it had again sunk 
out of view. About 1852, when the 
Whig party was breaking asunder, a 
secret, oath-bound organization, said to . 
have been called ‘‘The Sons of ’76,” or 
“The Order of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ was formed. Those of its members 
that had not been admitted to the higher 
degrees were kept in ignorance of the 
aims and name of the organization, and 
their constant answer of ‘‘I don’t know” 
to questions regarding the society gave 
them the title of ‘‘Know-Nothings.” 
All meetings of the party were secret. 
It carefully avoided the subject of slavery 
and attempted to draw the voters that 
were tired of agitation on that subject, 
by confining itself to vigorous opposi- 
tion to Catholics and aliens. Its prin- 
ciple was ‘“‘Americans must rule Amer- 
ica.”” The first national convention. of 
the party met in February, 1856. The 
day previous a secret convention of the 
order had adopted sixteen resolutions 
abolishing much of the secrecy, demand- 
ing the lengthening of the residence 
necessary to naturalization and con- 
demning Pierce’s administration, for ‘‘re- 
opening sectional agitation by the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise.” The re- 
fusal to consider a resolution regarding 
the restriction of slavery led to the with- 
drawal of about fifty ‘ Anti-Nebraska”’ 
or ‘‘ North” American delegates. Millard 
Fillmore of New York was then nominat- 
ed for President and Andrew Jackson 
Donelson for Vice-President. These 
nominations were endorsed by a Whig 
convention in September. Fillmore car- 
ried but one State, Maryland, while his 
total popular vote was about 8 50,000. 
In 1860 presidential candidates were 
again nominated, but under another 
party name. After Fillmore’s defeat, 
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the party in 1857 carried the State elec- 
tions in Rhode Island and Maryland, 
and in 1859 it was still represented by a 
few members in Congress. The party 
never had any foothold in the West, 
its strength lying in the Middle and 
Southern States. 

Il. The second party of this name was 
founded on opposition to secret societies, 
unlike the first, which had itself been 
such a society. The name was adopted 
by the members of the National Chris- 
tian Association when that body began 
to mingle in politics. Its platform de- 
manded prohibition of the sale of liquor, 
recognition of the Sabbath, the with- 
drawal of the charters of secret societies 
and legislative prohibition of their oaths, 
arbitration of international disputes, the 
introduction of the Bible into schools, 
the restriction of land monopolies, re- 
sumption of specie payments, justice 
to the Indians, and a direct popular 


~ vote for President and Vice-President. 


The origin of the party is as follows: 
The meeting in 1872 in Oberlin, Ohio, of 
the National Christian Association was 
adjourned in order to allow a political 
mass meeting in sympathy with its 
views to be held. This meeting novni- 
nated Charles Francis Adams for Presi- 
dent. This organization for political pur- 
poses was completed at a convention in 
Syracuse, N. Y., in 1874, and the name 
of American party was adopted. A con- 
vention at Pittsburg, June 9, 1875, 
adopted a platform of the principles 
above set forth and nominated James 
B. Walker of Illinois for President. In 
1880 nominations were again made; in 
1884 the nominee, S. C. Pomeroy, with- 
drew in favor of St. John, the Prohibition 
candidate, on his assurance that he 
“stood on every plank of the American 
platform.” The party is inclined to en- 
dorse the Prohibition candidates if these 
are satisfactory, on the score of the secret 
society plank. 

III. This party was organized by a 
convention held in Philadelphia, Sept. 
16-17, 1887. Its platform declares the 
‘present system of immigration and 
naturalization of foreigners... ..’” detri- 
mental to the welfare of the United 
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States; it demands its restriction and reg- 
ulation so as to make 14 years’ residence 
a prerequisite of naturalization, and ex- 
cludes from the benefits of citizenship 
all anarchists, socialists and other danger- 
ous characters; it demands free schools; 
condemns alien proprietorship in the soil 
and grants of land to corporations; de- 
mands the establishment of a navy and 
the construction of fortifications, and a 
judicious system of internal improve- 
ments; it reasserts the ‘American prin- 
ciples of absolute freedom of religious 
worship and belief,’ and ‘“‘the perma- 
nent separation of Church and State,” 
and declares in favor of the enforcement 
of the Monroe doctrine. The comple- 
tion of the organization of the party is 
going forward rapidly. 


American Whigs. In England, before 
the American Revolution and after it, 
too, the Whigs were the party that 
struggled against the extension of the 
royal prerogative; the Tories upheld it. 
So it naturally followed that Americans 
opposing the oppression of Great Britain 
likewise took the name of Whigs. They 
were known as American Whigs. The 
name was first used in New York in 
1768. The name Tory was by contrast 
employed to designate partisans of Great 
Britain. After the Revolution there was 
thus but one party, the Whigs. The 
estates of some of the Tories had been 
confiscated, others had left the country 
and those that remained were left with- 
out a cause. The Whigs soon broke up 
into factions, the Strong-Government 
Whigs, and the Particularists, and these 
respectively gave rise to the Federalists 
and Republicans. 


3 - 

Annexations. There have been twelve 
additions to the original territory of the 
Union, including Alaska, the Hawaiian, 
Philippine, and Samoan Islands and 
Guam, in the Pacific, and Porto Rico 
and Pine Islands, in the West Indies; and 
the total area of the United States, in- 
cluding the noncontiguous territory, is 
now fully five times that of the original 
thirteen colonies. 

The additions to the territory of the 
United States subsequent to the peace 
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treaty with Great Britain of 1783 are 
shown by the following table: 


Area Purchase 
TeRRITORIAL Division YI. Added Price 
Sq Miles Dollars 
Louisiana purchase ...... 1803 = 875,025 15,000,000 
Mlotidetaadorsie ts ner on 1819 70,107 4,499,768 
PRO WAD Se ceke cscinins Wikies sat 18450 (380: 705 2 «cues 
Oregon Territory ........ 1846: > 288,689" “Slee: 
Mexican cession ......... 1848 523,802 18,250,000 
Purchase from Texas ..... 1850 10 000,000 
Gadsden purchase ....... 1853 36,211 10,000,000 
DARRENGIOE ois, be eine ities 1867 599,446 7,200,000 
Hawaiian Islands ........ 1897 6,780 Oe 
Panto Rice nes cats ees 1898 S600 ies ire siete 
Pine Islands (W. Indies) 1898 S82. “ohaeee 
Aan ee ati eee races oe 1898 fe ee 
Philippine Islands ....... 1899 143,000 20,000,000 
Samoan Islands ......... 1899 eS Bi brcterg 
Additional Philippines ... 1901 68 100,000 
PP OUSI a core bc cele «viata syed 2,937,613 87,039,768 


Anti-Federalists. Those that were in 
favor of the adoption of the Constitution 
when that instrument was before the 
people for ratification were called Feder- 
alists; those opposed, Anti-Federalists. 
The objections of these latter may be 
stated as follows: It was feared that 
contests between the States and the 
Federal ‘government would follow, with 
the result either that the Union would 
go down or that the central government 
would usurp the sovereign powers of the 
States; further objections were that it 
contained no bill of rights, no safeguards 
of liberty, but was just such an instru- 
ment as ambitious men would desire for 
the purpose of furthering their plans. 
The party was composed principally of 
local politicians who were jealous of en- 
larged political relations and of farmers 
who were fearful of additional taxes. 
In two States their efforts were of avail, 
in Rhode Island and North Carolina. 
In Pennsylvania they offered consider- 
able opposition but were overborne. In 
New York a deadlock between them and 
the Federalists was the cause of that 
State’s failure to choose electors for 
the first President. After the adoption 
of the Constitution the same fears that 
had made them oppose it, nowmade them 
insist on strict construction of its provis- 
ions. In Congress they opposed Hamil- 
ton’s financial measures, but they were 
without organization, and the issue that 
had called them into life, being dead, 
the party had little existence except in 
name. By the year 1793 it had become 
a part of the Republican party. 
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Anti-Monopoly Party. The Anti-Monop- 
oly Organization of the United States 
met at Chicago May 14, 1884, and nomi- 
nated Benjamin F. Butler of Massachu- 
setts for the presidency. It adopted a 
platform demanding economical govern- 
ment and the enactment and enforce- 
ment of equitable laws, including an 
Inter-State Commerce Law, establishing 
Labor Bureaus, providing Industrial Ar- 
bitration, a direct vote for Senators, a 
graduated income tax, payment of the 
national debt as it matures, and “‘foster- 
ing care’’ for agriculture; while it de- 
nounced the tariff and the grant of land 
to corporations. Their nominee was also 
selected by the Greenback Labor party, 
the joint ticket being known as the 
People’s party. It polled 130,000 votes. 


Anti-Nebraska Men. A name applied 
to the Northern Whigs that opposed the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854. These 
were joined by Democrats of similar 
views, and together they controlled the 
House in the 34th Congress. The Re- 
publican party sprang from them. 


Anti-Renters, The. Portions of the 
land in Albany, Rensselaer, Columbia, 
Greene, Delaware, Schoharie and Otsego 
counties in New York State were origi- 
nally part of large estates belonging to 
the old Dutch patroons, as they were 
called. The tenants held the farms by 
perpetual leases on rents payable in prod- 
uce. These estates were owned by several 
of the old families of the State, the Liv- 
ingstons, the Van Rensselaers,and others. 
The tenants had long been dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, and the death, in 
1839, of Stephen Van Rensselaer brought 
matters toa head. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer had allowed the rents to fall largely 
in arrears; his son now attempted to 
collect these rents and was met by organ- 
ized opposition. Men disguised as Indians 
terrorized the region. Attempts of the 
sheriff to collect the rents were likewise 
unsuccessful; the militia that accompa- 
nied him was largely outnumbered and 
the attempt failed. This was known as 
the ‘“‘Helderberg War.”’ Fora time the 
‘“‘Anti-Renters”’ were a political factor in 
the State, holding the balance of power 
and using it to serve their own ends. In 
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1850 the difficulty was compromised. the 
owners of the manors selling the land 
to the tenants. : 


Anti-War Democrats. The Demo- 
cratic National Convention met Aug. 29, 
1864, and among other resolutions cen- 
suring the war acts of the government, 
a resolution was passed declaring it to 
be “the sense of the American people 
that after four years of failure to restore 
the’ Union by the experiment of war... 
immediate efforts be made for a cessation 
of hostilities, with a view to an ultimate 
convention of the States...to the end 
that...peace may be restored on the 
basis of the Federal union of the States.”’ 
Such Democrats as favored these views 
were known as “Anti-War Democrats.” 
The same term was applied to those mem- 
bers of the early Democratic party that 
opposed the war of 1812. They sided 
on this point with the Federalists against 
_ the majority of their own party. Those 
who opposed the war and wished for 
peace at any price were called ‘“‘sub- 
mission men.”’ 


Apprenticeship, Law of. An apprentice 
isa minor, male or female, bound by 
due form of law to learn some art, trade, 
or business, and when so bound, is under 
obligation to serve the master during 
the time of the apprenticeship. 

The Contract should be signed by the 
apprentice and his father, or in case of 
death or incapacity of the latter, by the 
mother or legally constituted guardian. 
It is executed in duplicate, one copy go- 
ing to the master, the other to the 
apprentice. The minor can not be bound 
for a longer time that until he becomes 
of age. Without the consent of the 
parent or guardian, the contract would 
not be binding upon the minor. 

Consent of Minor. The minor can not 
be bound without his consent, which 
consent must be stated in the contract. 

Duties of the Master. It is made the 
master’s duty by the contract to teach 
the apprentice the trade or business 
which he himself follows, to provide him 
with suitable food, clothing, and shelter. 
He has no right to employ the apprentice 
in menial labors not connected with the 
trade or business which he undertook 
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to teach him. If he corrects for misbe- 
havior, the punishment must be moderate 
and reasonable. 

Duties of the Apprentice. He is under 
obligation to serve his master faithfully 
and well; to obey all lawful commands; 
to guard his master’s property and in- 
terests, and to faithfully endeavor to 
learn the business, and to perform what 
is required of him in the contract. 

Termination of Apprenticeship. His 
time of service ends when he becomes 
of age, or in case his master dies, unless 
the contract includes the master’s exec- 
utors and administrators. 

If the apprentice runs away, and 
enters the employment of another, the 
master is not bound to take him back, 
but is entitled to whatever he may earn, 
provided he can prove that the new em- 
ployer was aware of the existence of the 
apprenticeship. 

The apprentice can not be compelled 
to leave the State, nor can he be as- 
signed to anyone else. 


Arbitration, International. The ear- 
liest method of settling international 
disputes was by war. This method has 
not yet entirely ceased, but the growth 
of the industrial spirit among nations, 
whereby the property subject to de- 
struction in war has been vastly aug- 
mented and peaceful habits have been 
cultivated, and the growth of a spirit 
of equity in dealing with other nations 
has caused the settlement of many dis- 
putes in modern times by arbitration 
instead of by war. The contesting na- 
tions select some arbitrator, or arbi- 
trators, to whom the disputed point is 
referred and whose decision is to be 
final, or subject to the approval of each, 
according to the terms of the submission. 
The submission is sometimes the result 
of a treaty, and sometimes it merely 
grows out of state correspondence, and 
is intended to clear the atmosphere in 
international discussions by the aid of 
an impartial opinion. ‘The situation of 
the United States, remote from most 
foreign nations, her lack of a large navy 
and standing army, the peaceful habits 
of her people and the conciliatory policy 
of her government from the outset, have 
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inclined her frequently in the history 
of her foreign relations to submit dis- 
putes to arbitration. The Treaty of 
Washington was from this point of 
view a remarkable one, both because 
of the importance of its subjects and the 
success attending the reference of them 
to arbitration, and its example has not 
been without its effect in increasing 
respect both for the United States and 
the method of arbitration among other 
nations. 

The International Court of Arbitra- 
tion is a permanent court which is sup- 
posed to be ready at any time to con- 
sider and arbitrate any international 
disputes which may be brought to its 
attention by the nations in interest. 
Fifteen nations, including all the great 
maritime powers, are parties to the 
treaty, the only countries not being rep- 
resented being Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
Persia, Siam, and Switzerland. 

The organization of this permanent 
court was provided for by the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Treaty which was 
adopted by the Universal Peace Con- 
ference in 1899. 


Army, The. The army in active ser- 
vice as now organized under the act of 
Congress of Feb. 2, 1901, comprises 15 
regiments of cavalry, 750 officers and 
12,620 enlisted men; an artillery corps, 
30 batteries of field artillery and 126 
companies of coast artillery, 651 officers, 
and 17,742 enlisted men; 30 regiments 
of infantry, 1,500 officers and 25,345 
enlisted men; 3 battalions of engineers, 
1,282 enlisted men, commanded by offi- 
cers detailed from the corps of engineers; 
staff corps, Military Academy, Indian 
scouts, recruits, etc., 2,877 enlisted men; 
also a provisional force consisting of 1 
regiment in Porto Rico, 31 officers and 
554 native enlisted men, and 50 com- 
panies of native scouts in the Philippines, 
too officers and about 5,000 enlisted 
men. The total number of commissioned 
officers, staff and line, on the active 
list, is 3,820, and the total enlisted 
strength, staff and line, is 59,866, ex- 
clusive of the provisional force and the 
hospital corps. The act cited provides 
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that the total enlisted strength of the 
army shall not exceed at any one time 
100,000. 

The army is divided into what is 
known as Military Divisions and De- 
partments, as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY—Commander, 
Lieut.-Gen. S. B. M. Young, Washingtor, 
DECI A 

Division OF THE PHILIPPINES—Consisting 
of the Departments of Luzon, Visayas, and 
Mindanao, comprising all the islands ceded 
to the United States by Spain; headquarters, 
Manila, P. I. 

DEPARTMENT OF Luzon—Includes all that 
portion of the Philippine Archipelago lying 
north of a line passing south-eastwardly 
through the West Pass of Apo, or Mindoro 
Strait, to the 12th parallel of north latitude, 
thence east along said parallel to 124° ro’ 
east of Greenwich, but including the entire 
Island of Masbate; thence north to San Bernar- 
dino Straits; headquarters, Manila, P. I. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE VisAyas—lIncludes all 
islands south of the southern line of the De- 
partment of Luzon and east of longitude 121° 
45’ east of Greenwich, and north of the oth 

arallel of latitude, excepting the islands of 
epee Paragua, and all islands east of 
the Straits of Surigao. 

DEPARTMENT OF MinpANAO—Includes all 
the remaining islands of the Philippine Arch- 
ipelago. 

DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA—States of 
California and Nevada, the Hawaiian Islands 
and their dependencies; headquarters, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE COLORADO—States of 
Wyoming (except so much thereof as is em- 
braced in the Yellowstone National Park), 
Colorado, and Utah, and the Territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico; headquarters, 
Denver, Col. i 

DEPARTMENT OF THE CoLuMBIA—States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and the Territory 
of Alaska (except so much of Idaho as is em- 
braced in the Srallowstbat National Park); 
headquarters, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

DEPARTMENT OF Dakota—States of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana. 
and so much of Wyoming and Idaho as is 
embraced in the Yellowstone National Park; 
headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE East—New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, ie thee District of Columbia, 
WestVirginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, and Louisiana, the District of Porto 
Rico, embracing Porto Rico and adjacent 
islands; headquarters, Governor’s Island, N.Y. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Lakrs—States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; headquarters, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Missouri—States of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, and Ar- 
kansas, the Indian Territory, and the Terri- 


tory of Oklahoma; headquarters, Omaha, The commanders of the 
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DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS—State of Texas; 
headquarters, San Antonio, Tex. 


army have 


Neb. been as follows: 

FROM TO FROM TO 
George Washington*..| 1775 | 1783 || Alexander Hamilton? | 1799 | 1800 Henry W. Halleckt...| 1862 1864 
Henry Knox} ....... 783 | 1784 || James Wilkinsonl| ....| 1800 | 1812 || Ulysses S. Grant{]....]| 1864 | 1869 
Josiah Harmer....... 1784 | 1791 || Henry Dearbornt ....} 1812 | 1815 || William T. Sherman{ .| 1869 | 1883 
Arthur St. Clairt ....| 1791 | 1792 || Jacob Brownt ....... 1815 | 1828 || Philip H. Sheridan ..| 1883 | 1888 
Anthony Wayneft ..-.| 1792 | 1796 Alexander Macombj .| 1828 | 1841 || John M. Schofieldt** .| 1888 | 1895 
James Wilkinsont ....} 1796 | 1798 Winfield Scott¢+ ....] 1841 | 1861 ||Nelson A. Milesti....| 1895 | 1903 
George Washingtont .| 1798 | 1799 || George B. McClellan} | 1861 | 1862 §. BoM. Young). .... R903) | sie 


#Washington was commissioned by the Continental Congress General and Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘the army of 


the United Colonies.” 


He resigned Dec. 23, 1783. He was commissioned July 4, 1798, Lieutenant-General. An act 


of Congress of March 3, 1799, created the office of ‘‘General of the armies of the United States,’’ but the office was 


never filled. Washington died as Lieutenant-General. 
Government of the United States was Grant tRank of Major-General. tLieutenant-General. 
Josiah Harmer was a Lieutenant-Colonel and Brigadier-General by brevet. {Rank of General. 

ant-General by act of Congress preyious to his retirement 
brevet, under act of Congress, previous to his retirement. 


The first officer with the rank of Genera! under the present 

\|Brigadier-General. 
; **Created_a Lieuten- 
++Major-General, but appointed Lieutenant-General, by 


There were several periods prior to 1821 when no officer was assigned to the command of the Army, which com- 


mand was exercised by the War Department. 
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Pay or Orricrers tn AcTIVE SERVICE Pay or Retrrep OFFICERS 
Gast : Yearly Pay Yearly Pay 

First 5 | After 5 |After 10\After 15|After 20|| First 5 | After 5 |After 10/After 15|After 20 

years’ | years’ | years’ | years’ | years’ || years’ years’ | years’ | years’ | years’ 

Service | Service | Service | Service | Service ||Service | Service | Service | Service Service 

10 p.c. | 20 p.c. | 30 p.c. | 40 7c. 

Lieutenant-General ......- S11.000))-¢... er oes Veg (ees $8,250 | ...-- | eeeee | woven | eeeee 
Major-Gereral .......----- FET tl aac Oe Be | cee OPS LeePpay |) aden |Penonatecor. Poones 
Brigadier-General ......-.-- SO ee ae Wl reer ceet Lee ce ay lll ote a os TOD ete, | merce lt ccrererete! G|ieaterere 
AGN eo ois cule. O'es.0. » mye 3,500 | $3,850 $4,500 | $4,500 || 2,625 | $2,887 | $3,150 | $3,375 | $3,375 
Lieutenant-Colonel ........- 3,000 | 3,300 3,900 4,000 2,250 2,475 2,70 2,925 3,000 
WO o ene core or wre ee ewe 2,500 | 2,750 3,250 3,500 1,875 2,062 2,250 2,487 | 2,625 
‘aptain, Cr i: ee ,000 | 2,200 2,600 2,800 1,500 1,650 1,800 1,950 | 2,100 
Captain, not mounted ...... 1,800| 1,980 2'340 | 2.520 || 1,850 | 1,485 | 1,620 | 1,755 1,890 
ist Lieutenant, mounted ... 1,600| 1,760 2,080 2,240 1,200 1,320 1,440 1,560 1,680 
ist Lieutenant, not mounted 1,500| 1,650 1,950 | 2,100 || 1,125 | 1,237 | 1,350 1,462 } 1,575 
2d Lieutenant, mounted .... 1,500} 1,650 1,950 2,100 1,125 1,287 1,350 1,462 1,575 
°d Lieutenant, not mounted 1,400| 1,540 1,820 1,960 1,050 1,115 1,260 1,865 1,470 


The pay of non-commissioned officers is from $18 to $45 per month, and of privates $13 per month. Service in 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska, 10 per cent additional for officers and 20 per cent for enlisteq men. 


Ashburton Treaty, The, was drawn up 
by Lord Ashburton, Commissioner from 
Great Britain, and Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State under Tyler. It was 
signed at Washington, Aug. 9,1842, rati- 
fied by the Senate on the 20th of the 
same month, and proclaimed by the 
President on the roth of the following 
November. Besides settling the north- 
east boundary, it provided that the 
United States should make common 
cause with Great Britain in suppressing 
the slave trade, and also provided for 
the extradition of persons charged with 
certain crimes. 


United States Custom Reg- 
ulations as to. The following articles 
are exempt from duty: Wearing apparel 
and other personal effects (not merchan- 


Baggage, 


dise), professional books, implements, 
instruments and tools of trade. 

To ascertain what articles ought to be 
exempted as the wearing apparel and 
other personal baggage, and the tools 
or implements of a mechanical trade 
only, of persons who arrive in the United 
States, due entry thereof, as of other 
merchandise, but separate and distinct 
from that of any other merchandise im- 
ported from a foreign port, shall be 
made with the Collector of the district 
in which the articles are intended to be 
landed by the owner thereof or his 
agent, expressing the persons by whom 
or for whom such entry is made, ana 
particularizing the several packages and 
their contents, with their marks and 
numbers; and the persons who shall 
make the entry shall take and subscribe 
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an oath before the Collector, declaring 
that the entry subscribed by him, and 
to which the oath is annexed, contains, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a just and true account of the contents 
of the several packages mentioned in 
the entry, specifying the name of the 
vessel, of her master, and of the port 
from which she has arrived; and that 
such packages contain no merchandise 
whatever, other than wearing apparel, 
personal baggage, or, as the case may 
be, tools of trade, specifying it; that 
they are all the property of a person 
named who has arrived, or is shortly 
expected to arrive, inthe United States, 
and are not, directly or indirectly, im- 
ported for any other, or intended for 
sale. 

Whenever any article subject to duty 
is found in the baggage of any person 
arriving in the United States which was 
not, at the time of making entry for 
such baggage, mentioned to the Col- 
lector before whom such entry was 
made, by the person making entry, such 
article shall be forfeited, and the person 
in whose baggage it is found shall be 
liable to a penalty of triple the value of 
such article. 

‘Professional books, implements, and 
tools of trade, occupation, or employ- 
ment,’ are understood to embrace such 
books or instruments as would natu- 
rally belong to a surgeon, physician, en- 
gineer, or scientific person returning to 
this country. 

Jewelry that has been worn or is in 
use as a personal ornament may be 
admitted free of duty. 

Duty must be demanded on allwatches 
but one, brought into the United States 
by a single passenger. If all the watches 
are old, the passengermay choose the one 
to be treated as personal effects. If some 
are old and some new, the new are to 
be included among those treated as 
subject to duty. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has decided that the free list includes 
(1) wearing apparel owned by the pas- 
senger, and in a condition to be worn 
at once without further manufacture: 
(2) brought with him as a passenger, and 
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intended for the use or wear of himself 
or his family who accompanied him as 
passengers, and not for sale or purchased 
or imported for other persons, or to be 
given away; (3) suitable for the season 
of the year which was immediately ap- 
proaching at the time of arrival; (4) 
not exceeding in quantity, or quality, 
or value of what the passenger was in 
the habit of ordinarily providing for 
himself and his family at that time, and 
keeping on hand for his and their reason- 
able wants, in view of their means and 
habits in life, even though such articles 
had not been actually worn. 


Balance of Trade of a country is the 
difference in value between its exports 
and its imports. The notion long pre- 
vailed that an excess of exports over 
imports was desirable, and this led to 
such a balance being termed a balance in 
favor of the country, while a balance of 
imports over exports was considered un- 
favorable or against it. This notion was 
based on the mistaken idea that the 
balance of trade must be settled by im- 
ports or exportsof specie, the importation 
of which was regarded as desirable. This 
view has, however, beenentirely discarded 
by political economists. It is now known 
that in healthy and profitable trade im- 
ports must of necessity exceed exports. 
A given quantity of merchandise ex- 
ported from a country must, in order to 
yield a profit, be sold in a foreign market 
at a price which includes cost, insurance 
and freight to the foreign market and 
reasonable profit to the merchants; if 
this increased sum be invested in mer- 
chandise to be returned to the original 
country its value there must of necessity 
be greater than that of the exported 
articles. Not that transactions can be 
thus traced except in isolated cases; 
we may indeed assume a case of exports 
exclusively to England and of imports 
exclusively from France, the trade be- 
tween these countries equalizing the 
transaction; for bills of exchange and 
the other instruments of commerce ren- 
der very simple in practice even the cases 
most difficult to trace in theory; the 
desire for gain leads every article to 
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find the market in which it is most 
valuable; in this sense gold and silver 
are articles of commerce, and they will 
not be exported unless their value in 
the other country is greater than at home. 


Bank Notes are obligations issued by 
a bank, by which it binds itself to pay 
a certain specified sum to the bearer on 
demand. These notes will be taken 
wherever the standing of the bank is 
known. Our National bank notes are 
taken everywhere because protected by 
government bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States. Long 
experience has shown banks what per- 
centage of the amount of bank notes 
issued must be kept on hand in actual 
specie to meet all demands likely to be 
made on that score. 


Bank of North America was the name 
of the first bank of a national character 
incorporated in this country. It had a 
charter for 10 years from 1781 from the 
Confederation, but doubts as to its legal- 
ity led the bank to seek and obtain 
a charter from the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1783. In 1785 this latter charter 
was revoked, but in 1787 it was renewed. 
It was located at Philadelphia. 


Bank of the United States. There have, 
in the history of the country, been two 
such banks, the first from 1791 to 1811, 
the second from 1816 to 1836. The in- 
corporation of the first of these was a 
part of Hamilton’s financial scheme, and 
it aroused great opposition. Jefferson, 
Madison and others that subsequently 
formed and became the leaders of the 
Republican party were foremost in the 
opposition, which was based on the lack 
of power on the part of Congress to 
charter any such institution. The atti- 
tude of public men on this measure was 
among the first indications of the direc- 
tion in which party lines would tend. 
Jefferson and the future Republicans 
demanded a strict construction of the 
Constitution, and denied the grant of 
any such power to Congress in that 
instrument. Hamilton maintained that 
the right to charter a corporation was 
one of the inherent privileges of a sov; 
ereign power, that the Federal govern- 
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ment was a sovereign power, and need 
not therefore have such authority spe- 
cifically granted, and that the step was 
““within the sphere of the specified 
powers”’ of the government enumerated 
by the Constitution. The bill incorporat- 
ing the bank became law in 1791. The 
bank was to continue for 20 years, its 
capital was to be $10,000,000, of which 
$2,000,000 was to be subscribed by the 
government. In return the government 
was to receive a loan of $2,000,000, re- 
payable in yearly installments of $200,- 
ooo. Congress agreed to charter no other 
bank within 20 years. The public sub- 
scriptions were to be payable one-quarter 
in coin and three-quarters in three or 
six per cent national debt certificates. 
The bank was authorized to establish 
branches, and its notes were to be re- 
ceived in payments to the United States. 
Although Jefferson had originally op- 
posed the bank on the ground of the un- 
constitutionality of its charter, he never- 
theless while President recognized its 
constitutionality by signing various acts 
affecting it, and in the courts the legiti- 
macy of its existence was never ques- 
tioned. Its efforts to obtain a renewal of 
its charter from the United States at the 
expiration of its existence in 1811 were 
unsuccessful, as were the efforts to pro- 
long its life by a Pennsylvania State 
charter, and so it went out of existence. 
The head office of the bank was at 
Philadelphia. The government stock in 
the bank was sold to English bankers 
in 1802 at a premium of 57 per cent. 
The bank had paid dividends averag- 
ing over eight per cent per annum; while 
in liquidation it was bought out by 
Stephen Girard of Philadelphia, one of 
the stockholders, and continued by him 
as a private institution. 

In 1816 the second Bank of the United 
States was incorporated. Public senti- 
ment had been inclined in favor of such 
a renewal by the financial difficulties 
attending the war of 1812, but although 
the subject was broached as early as 
1814, it was two years later before the 
act passed. This time it was the Federal- 
ists that were opposed to it, and by in 
turn supporting and opposing each of 
two rival plans,.they had compassed the 
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defeat of both. The powers of the bank 
were much the same as those of the first. 
Its capital stock was $35,000,000, pay- 
able one-fifth in cash and four-fifths in 
government stock. It was to have the 
custody of public funds, and five of the 
twenty-five directors were to be appoint- 
ed by the government. Mismanagement 
brought the bank into a_ precarious 
position, and the new bank president 
was obliged, as a matter of necessity, 
largely to curtail its loans. The strin- 
gency thuscreated awakened considerable 
feeling against the bank. The first inti- 
mation of any connection of the bank 
with politics was the demand of certain 
of President Jackson’s political friends 
for the removal of the president of a 
New England branch who was politically 
obnoxious to them. The president of 
the bank, Nicholas Biddle, refused, de- 
nying any connection of his institution 
with politics. President Jackson was 
opposed to the bank, and his messages 
to Congress in 1829, 1830, and 1831 ex- 
pressed strong dislike of the institution. 
In 1832 a bill to recharter passed both 
Houses, but was vetoed by the President 
and failed to pass over the veto. The 
elections of that year produced a House, 
the majority of which supported the 
President. On the plea that the bank 
was not safe the President now removed 
the government deposits and placedthem 
with State. banks which were called 
Banks of Deposit, and nicknamed “ Pet 
Banks.” In this he was supported by 
the House, which decided against a 
renewal of the charter and ordered an 
investigation of the bank. Of this noth- 
ing came. The bank was chartered by 
the State of Pennsylvania, and there- 
after known as the Nicholas Biddle’s 
United States Bank. Only one more 
attempt to establish such a bank was 
made. This was in 1844, while Tyler was 
President. Two bills having that end 
in view passed Congress, but they were 
both vetoed. 


Bankruptcy Law. Following are a few 
extracts from laws on bankruptcy: 

Sec. 4. WHo May Become Banxkrupts.— 
(a) Any person who owes debts, except a 
corporation, shall be entitled to the benefits 
of this act as a voluntary bankrupt. 
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(b) Any natural person (except a wage- 
earner or a person engaged chiefly in farming 
or the tillage of the soil), any unincorporated 
company, and any corporation engaged prin- 
cipally in manufacturing, trading, printing, 
publishing, or mercantile pursuits, owing debts 
to the amount of one thousand dollars or 
over, may be adjudged an involuntary bank- 
rupt upon default or an impartial trial, and 
shall be subject to the provisions and entitled 
to the benefits of this act. Private bankers, 
but not national banks or banks incorporated 
under State or Territorial laws, may, be ad- 
judged involuntary bankrupts. 

Sec. 7. Duties oF BANKRupTs.—(a) The 
bankrupt shall (1) attend the first meeting 
of his creditors, if directed by the court ora 
judge thereof to do so, and the hearing upon 
his application for a discharge, if filed; (2) 
comply with all lawful orders of the court; 
(3) examine the correctness of all proofs of 
claims filed against his estate; (4) execute 
and deliver such papers as shall be ordered 
by the court; (5) execute to his trustee trans- 
fers of all his property in foreign countries; 
(6) immediately inform his trustee of any 
attempt, by his creditors or other persons, 
to evade the provisions of this act, coming to 
his knowledge; (7) in case of any person havy- 
ing to his knowledge proved a false claim 
against his estate, disclose that fact imme- 
diately to his trustee; (8) prepare, make oath 
to, and file in court within ten days, unless 
further time is granted, after the adjudication 
if an involuntary bankrupt, and with the 
petition if a voluntary bankrupt, a schedule 
of his property, showing the amount and kind 
of property, the location thereof, its money 
value in detail, and a list of his creditors, 
showing their residences, if known (if un- 
known that fact to be stated), the amount due 
each of them, the consideration thereof, the 
security held by them, if any, and a claim 
for such exemptions as he may be entitled 
to, all in triplicate, one copy of each for the 
clerk, one for the referee, and one for the 
trustee; and (9) when present at the first 
meeting of his creditors, and at such other 
times as the court shall order, submit to an 
examination concerning the conducting of 
his business, the cause of his bankruptcy, his 
dealings with his creditors and other persons, 
the amount, kind, and whereabouts of his 
property, and, in addition, all matters which 
may affect the administration and settle- 
ment of his estate; but no testimony given 
by him shall be offered in evidence against 
him in any criminal proceedings. 

Provided, however, that he shall not be 
required to attend a meeting of his creditors, 
or at or for an examination at a place more 
than one hundred and fifty miles distance from 
his home or principal place of business, or to 
examine claims except when presented to 
him, unless ordered by the court, or a judge 
thereof, for cause shown, and the bankrupt 
shall be paid his actual expenses from the 


estate when examined or required to attend 
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at any oe other than the city, town, or 
village of his residence. 


Bills of Lading. A bill of lading is 
a document delivered by a master or 
owner of a vessel, or the officer of a trans- 
portation company, and signed by such 
parties as an acknowledgment that the 
goods have been received for trans- 
portation. 

The bill constitutes the contract be- 
tween the shipper and the carrier. Three 
copies of the bill are made out; one is 
kept by the shipper, another by the 
party transporting the goods, and the 
third is sent to the person to whom the 
goods are directed. 

Bills of Lading are transferable and 
assignable, and the assignee may sue for 
the recovery of the goods. 

If the goods perish without fault 
of the master of a ship, the freight 
must be paid, otherwise the master or 
owner of a ship is liable for damages. 

Railroad companies, as common car- 
riers, are subject to the common State 
laws regulating such business; their bill 
of lading usually states as to how far 
they hold themselves responsible for the 
safe transportation of the goods. 


Bi-metallism is the doctrine that two 
metals can and ought, at the same time, 
in the same country, to be adopted as 
standards of value, and to bear to each 
other a fixed ratio established and rec- 
ognized by the government. The term 
is almost exclusively used in reference 
to the metals gold and silver. Mono- 
metallism is the doctrine that only one 
metal ought so to be used. It isa 


proposition generally admitted by bi- 


metallists that attempts to realize their 
object must fail unless the most impor- 
tant commercial countries unite in fixing 
the ratio between the metals. If dif- 
ferent countries adopt a double standard, 
selecting different ratios, the gold or the 
silver, as the case may be, of every 
country, will leave it to go to a country 
in which it happens to be rendered more 
valuable, and thus the two metals will 


be separated and the object fail. If any 


one country alone adopt a double stand- 
ard, its gold or silver will be exported 
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according as the market value of silver 
(in other countries a mere commodity 
and not a standard of value) is lower or 
higher than the value fixed by the gov- 
ernment ratio. Our country is mono- 
metallic, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is silver in circulation; silver is 
here coined only for the purposes of the 
government, and an individual present- 
ing silver bullion at our mints and assay 
offices can not have the same coined into 
dollars, as he can with gold. The coin- 
age of bullion, as instanced in the case 
of gold, is called free coinage. Bi-met- 
allists regard the use of both metals as 
necessary, and claim that the co-opera- 
tion of the principal commercial nations 
will suffice to establish it. Monometal- 
lists maintain that practical business 
has brought all nations to single stand- 
ards, and that any change would be an 
uncalled-for interference with natural 
laws, the untrammeled operation of 
which invariably conduces to the best 
results. 


Black Friday. On Friday, Sept. 24, 
1869, gold sold as high as 1624. It 
had been quoted at 1434 in the Gold 
Board in New York the previous even- 
ing. The rise was in consequence of an 
attempt by “Jim” Fisk, Jay Gould and 
others to corner the gold market. It 
was intended to force gold to 180. This 
plan was thwarted by the offer of the 
Secretary of the Treasury late on Friday 
to sell $4,000,000 of gold to the highest 
bidder on the next day, and an offer to 
purchase government bonds to the same 
amount. The effect of this corner was 
a violent panic in the stock market; 
business was upset, for merchants need- 
ed gold to pay at the Custom House, 
and the general aspect was so threaten- 
ing that the day has been named as 
above. The Gold Board was so con- 
vulsed that its officers deemed it best 
to suspend business, and the board re- 
mained closed until the Wednesday fol- 
lowing. 


Blockade is the prevention of neutral 
commerce with an enemy’s coasts or 
ports. It is a measure well recognized 
in international law as justified by the 
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necessities of war. Certain ports or 
portions of coast may be blockaded, or 
the blockade may extend to all parts of 
the enemy’s dominions bordering on the 
sea. One side of. a river may be 
blockaded while the other remains free. 
It is now well settled that in order to 
render a neutral vessel liable to the pen- 
alty for trying to evade or “‘run” a 
blockade, the latter must be effective 
and due notice must be given of it. 
A cabinet or paper blockade is one that 
is merely announced or ordered, but 
which is not or can not be enforced. 
Such are not recognized as effective. 
The blockading nation must maintain 
a sufficient number of vessels to at least 
render an attempt to run the blockade 
hazardous. The notice may be actual, 
by informing vessels individually as they 
approach a blockaded coast, or by calling 
on them to leave blockaded waters, or 
it may be constructive, by giving diplo- 
matic notice to neutral governments. 
A neutral vessel is equally liable to 
seizure whether seeking access to or de- 
parture from a blockaded region. The 
penalty is confiscation of the vessel and 
of the cargo also, if it appears that the 
latter was the object of the attempted 
evasion of the blockade. Neutral war 
ships are sometimes permitted to enter 
a blockaded port as a matter of comity, 
and vessels in danger from stress of 
weather may seek shelter in such harborif 
there be no other refuge. A blockade 
when terminated is said to be raised, and 
due notice of this fact should be given 
to neutral governments. 


Burlingame Treaty, The, was conclud- 
ed at Washington, July 28, 1868, be- 
tween the United States and China. It 
was negotiated for the latter nation by 
Anson Burlingame in his capacity of 
special ambassador. By it, China first 
gave her adherence to principles of inter- 
national law. Moreover, joint efforts 
were to be made against the cooley 
trade; liberty of conscience and wor- 
ship, and rights of residence and travel, 
as accorded to the most favored nation, 
were guaranteed to Chinese in America 
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and to Americans in China. The United 
States disclaimed the right of inter- 
ference with internal improvements in 
China. 


Cabinet. This name is applied to the 
heads of the seven executive depart- 
ments in their capacity of advisers of 
the President. The term itself is not 
mentioned in the Constitution, nor was 
the Cabinet, as at present constituted, 
contemplated by that instrument. The 
Constitution, Article 2, section 2, author- 
izes the President to “‘require the opin- 
ion in writing of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices,’ and Washington 
on several occasions called for such opin- 
ions. But the nature of the Cabinet 
underwent a gradual change, and it is 
now an advisory board with which the 
President has consultations at regular 
intervals on the affairs of the nation. 
Washington inaugurated this change, 
consulting the members on matters 
foreign to their immediate departments 
on several occasions. Moreover, from 
being merely the heads of the executive 
departments its members have come 
to be recognized as an essential part of 
the executive branch, and in certain 
contingencies the office of President de- 
volves upon one of their number. The 
plan has frequently been broached of 
giving the members of the Cabinet seats 
in one of the Houses of Congress, either 
with or without a vote, in order that 
the demands for legislation or appropria- 
tions on the part of the Executive may 
be more easily explained and urged, and 
that information demanded by Congress 
may be more easily obtained. In the 
Constitution of the Confederate States 
authority was granted to Congress to 
give a seat in either House, with the 
right of debate in any measure relating 
to his department, to the members of 
the Cabinet. The Cabinet as originally 
constituted consisted of but four mem- 
bers, the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Attorney-General. Since then there have 
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been added the Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Interior, Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who 
are only by custom members of the 
Cabinet. The salary of-each Cabinet 
officer is $8,000 per annum. 


Canadian Rebellion. In 1837 an in- 
surrection took place in Canada, many 
of the inhabitants being dissatisfied 
with governmental methods. The re- 
bellion was completely crushed in about 
a year. It is of interest in our history 
because it threatened to cause interna- 
tional complications between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. Many in- 
habitants of this country, largely those 
of Irish extraction, sympathized with 
the Canadians and sought to aid them. 
In spite of the fact that our government 
declared its strict neutrality, about 700 
men, chiefly from New York State, under 
the lead of Mackenzie, one of the leaders 
of the Canadian revolt, seized and forti- 
fied Navy Island, situated in the Niagara 
River and within British jurisdiction. 
They made this a base of operations for 
raids on the Canadian shore until they 
were forced to evacuate by a battery 
of guns on the Canadian side. The 
steamer ‘“‘Caroline,’”’ which they hadmade 
use of, was seized by the Canadian militia 
at a wharf on the American side of the 
river, and sent, on fire, over Niagara 
Falls. Our government sent General 
Scott with a force of soldiers to prevent 
infractions of our neutral position. 


_ Capital of the United States. The first 
national capital was New York City. 
The agricultural members of Congress 
desired a change, because they feared 
the influence of surrounding commercial 
interests on legislation. Philadelphia 
was objected to by the Southern mem- 
bers, because the Quakers were urging 
the abolition of slavery. A compromise 
was finally made by which the capital 
was to be Philadelphia for ten years, and 
after that, a district ceded by Maryland 
and Virginia to the National Govern- 
ment. Accordingly the seat of govern- 

“ment was removed to Philadelphia in 
t790. In the meantime, Maryland, in 
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1788, and Virginia, in 1789, had ceded 
a district ten miles square lying on both 
sides of the Potomac, which was first 
known as the Federal City, and after- 
wards, in 1791, obtained the name of the 
Territory of Columbia, the city being 
known as the City of Washington. On 
Nov. 17, 1800, the Government was re- 
moved to Washington, where it has 
since remained. 


Carpet-Baggers. A name given by the’ 
Southern whites to the Northern whites 
that, after the Civil War, came south 
and took an active part in politics. 
Many held Federal offices and others 
came for the purpose of qualifying for 
elective offices by means of a_ short 
residence. The name arose from the 
fact that few of them intended to settle 
permanently, but carried (it is said) 
their effects in a carpet-bag. It was 
they that organized and largely con- 
trolled the negro vote. 


Cartel is an agreement between bellig- 
erent States relating to the methods of 
carrying on the war, as for the exchange 
of prisoners, declaring certain ground 
neutral, repressing marauders, carrying 
on postal communication, or the like. 
A cartel-ship (sometimes simply called a 
cartel) is one used in exchanging pris- 
oners or carrying communications to the 
enemy. Cartels for the exchange of 
prisoners are perhaps the most common. 
These are usually concluded by the two 
governments, but generals may treat 
with each other directly. An exchange 
of prisoners is beneficial to each side, 
which thereby recovers its own men and 
is saved the trouble and expense of 
guarding and feeding its captives. In 
an exchange, the rank of the prisoners 
is taken into account, and so far as 
possible, man is exchanged for man of 
equal rank. 


Caucus. This word is variously de- 
rived, but it is most probablya corruption 
of the word caulkers, a term derisively 
applied to those that attended political 
meetings in Boston at the time of ill- 
feeling between the citizens and the 
British troops before the Revolution. 
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Laborers in shipyards and seafaring 
men are said to have been numerous at 
these meetings, hence the term. The 
term has now come to be applied to any 
political meeting held for the purpose 
of determining the will of the majority 
of the party for the purpose of united 
action in the face of opponents. In the 
earlier years of the government, presi- 
dential nominations were made by a 
‘caucus of the Congressmen of a party. 
In 1824 this system came to an end. 
In 1828 nominations were made by the 
Legislatures of the States, and there- 
after by the present system of nominat- 
ing conventions. A Legislative Caucus 
is the meeting of the members of a party 
(usually the party in the majority) for 
the purpose of united action in the legis- 
lative chamber. Divisions in the party 
while in the latter might cause the adop- 
tion of a measure advocated by the 
minority of the dominant party with 
whom the minority party might join. 
The legislative caucus began to make 
its appearance in national politics about 
the year 1805. It has transferred the 
contest of important matters from the 
legislative hall to the caucus meeting, 
and has perverted the intention of the 
Constitution by practically placing the 
control of the legislative branch into 
the hands of the majority of the ma- 
jority, which may, in fact, be a minority. 
All elections held by legislative bodies, 
as of the Speaker in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or of a United States Senator 
in a State Legislature, are determined in 
that manner, the election in the legis- 
lative chamber being merely the formal 
registering of the caucus decisions. 

The local meetings held. by the mem- 
bers of a party for the purpose of naming 
local candidates, or delegates to larger 
political assemblies, were formerly called 
caucuses, and are still so called in some 
portions of the country. The name of 
Primary Elections is, however, more 
generally applied to them. 


Centre of Population. The following 
table gives approximately the centre of 
population of the United States at each 
census, showing the westward tendency 
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of our national development, which has 


been due partly to annexations of ter- 
ritory and partly to fresh settlers: 


WeEsTWARD 
Movement 
YEARS APPROXIMATE LOCATION MILES 
1790 23 miles East of Baltimore.................. 
1800 18 miles West of Baltimore ...... PP it 41 
1810 40 miles West North-west of Washington ..... 36 
1820 16 miles North of Woodstock................ 50 
1830 19 miles West South-west of Moorefield ....... 39 
1840 16 miles South of Clarksburg................ 55 
1850 23 miles South-east of Parkersburg.......... 55 
1860 20 miles South of Chillicothe................ 81 
1870 48 miles East by North of Cincinnati......... 42 
1880 8 miles West by South of Cincinnati ........ 56 
1890 20 miles East of Columbus, Ind.............. 46 
1900 6 miles South-west of Columbus, Ind......... 14 
Checks. A check is an order to a 


bank to pay the holder a certain sum of 
money on presentation and without 
days of grace. 

A check, as in the case of a promissory 
note, may or may not be negotiable, 
according to the way it is drawn. 

A check given is no payment of a debt 
unless paid when presented. 

Payment of a check may be stopped 
at any time before it is presented if 
notice is given the bank. 

Every indorser of a check is liable to 
each following indorser as in the case 
of promissory notes, but for no longer 
time than he would have been held ha 
he been the maker of the check. 

Certificates of Deposit partake of the 
nature of certified checks and are used 
when money is deposited for a short 
time and no regularbank account opened. 

When wishing to draw your money 
in person, draw the check payable to 
“Self” or ‘‘Cash.”’ 

Write the amount of the check both in 
words and figures, taking care that no 


blank spaces are left that could be filled © 


to “raise” the amount of the check. 

INDORSEMENTS—The left-hand end of 
a check is the top. 

Write the indorsement across the 
back, a short distance from the top. 

If your name has been improperly 
spelled in the body of the check, indorse 
it exactly as written therein, then below 
write your name properly. 

If titles are used in the body of the 
check, they must appear with the name 
in the indorsement. 

In drawing a check payable to one not 
known at the bank you can avoid the 
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necessity of identification by having 
him indorse it in your presence and you 
write under it, ‘‘ Above indorsement cor- 
rect” and sign your name. 

Checks that are to be deposited are 
usually indorsed, ‘‘For deposit,’ or 
“For deposit to the credit of,’’ and such 
indorsements may be made by clerks, 
and the checks deposited to the credit 
of their firm. (For furthur reference see 
indorsements of promissory Notes.) 


Checks and Balances. This phrase 
refers to those features of our system 
of national government whereby each 
branch of the government acts as a check 
or balance on the others in securing 
laws desired by the people and in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, and 
in securing their proper enforcement. 


‘Thus the Senate which, by reason of 


the longer terms of itsmembers, and their 
election by the State Legislatures and 
not by the people directly, is not so 
likely to be influenced by the popular 
whims and prejudices of the moment as 
the House of Representatives, acts as 
a check on attempts at hasty or dem- 
agogic action by the latter. The 
House, reflecting more immediately the 
popular will, is a check on legislation 
which might be proposed by the Senate 
in defiance of the principles of a govern- 
ment according to the wishes of a major- 


‘ity of the people. The veto power of the 


President is a check on hasty or improper 
action by Congress, but can not pre- 
vent the passage of laws for which there 
is an overwhelming demand, as shown 
by a two-thirds majority of both houses ; 
and should the President fail to execute 
the laws or otherwise misconduct the 
duties of his office, he is liable to im- 
peachment. Lastly, the Supreme Court 
of the United States is the final arbiter 
of the constitutionality of enacted laws, 
which can not be enforced should it de- 
cide that these violate the Constitution. 


Chief Justice is the title of the pre- 
siding justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. His salary is $10,500 
per annum. The following is a list of 
the persons appointed as Chief Justices 
from the establishment of the court, 
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some of whom, however, being rejected 
by the Senate, or, declining the posi. 
tion, never served in the office: 


John Jay, of New York, appointed by Wash- 
ington, September 26, 1789; resigned, 1791. 

John Rutledge, of South Carolina, appointed 
by Washington, July 1, 1795; rejected by 
_the Senate, December 15, 1795. 

William Cushing, of Massachusetts, appointed 
by Washington, January 26, 1796; de- 
oe promotion from his associate justice- 
ship. 

Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, appointed 
as Washington, March 4, 1796; resigned, 
Isoo. 

John Jay, of New York, appointed by John 
Adams, December 19, 1800; declined. 
John Marshall, of Virginia, appointed by John 

Adams, January 31, 1801; died, July 6, 


1835. 

Roger Brooke Taney, of Maryland, appointed 
by Jackson, March 15, 1836; died, October 
12, 1864. 

Salmon Portland Chase, of Ohio, appointed 
by Lincoln, December 6, 1864; died, May 


7, 1873. 

George H. Williams, of Oregon, appointed by 
Grant, 1873; rejected. 

Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, appointed 
by Grant, 1873; rejected. 

Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio, appointed we 
Grant, January 21, 1874; died, Marc 
23, 1888. 

Melville W. Fuller, of Illinois, appointed by 
Cleveland, July 20, 1888. 


Civil Service, United States. The pur- 
pose of the Civil Service act, as declared 
in its title, is ‘‘to regulate and improve 
the Civil Service of the United States.” 
It provides for the appointment of three 
Commissioners, a chief Examiner, a Sec- 
retary and other employees, and makes it 
the duty of the Commissioners to aid the 
President as he may request in preparing 
suitable rules for carrying the act into 
effect; to make regulations to govern all 
examinations held under the provisions 
of the act, to make investigations and 
and report upon all matters touching 
the enforcement and effect of the rules 
and regulations. The address of the 
Commission is Washington, D. C. 

EXTENT OF THE SERVICE—It is estimated 
that the number of positions in the Executive 
Civil Service isnow 235,001, of which 108,967 
areclassifiedcompetitive positions, 113,878 un- 
classified, and 12,156 are classified but not 
subject to competitive examination; 20,076 
of the official force are employed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Most of the unclassified posi- 
tions are held by fourth-class postmasters, 
of whom there are more than 72,000. 
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Divisions OF THE SERVICE—The rules re- 
quire that all that part of the Executive 
Civil Service of the United States which has 
been or may hereafter be classified under the 
Civil Service act shall be arranged in branches 
as follows: The Departmental Service, the Cus- 
toms Service, the Postal Service, the Govern- 
ment Printing Service, and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

The Departmental Service includes all of- 
ficers and employees not included in the other 
four branches who on the one hand are not 
appointed subjcet to the consent of the Senate, 
and on the other hand are above the grade 
of laborer, and who are serving in or on de- 
tail from the Departments, Commissions, and 
Offices in the District of Columbia, the Rail- 
way Mail Service, the Indian Service, the 
Pension Agencies, the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, the Marine Hospital Service, the 
Light-house Service, the Life-Saving Service, 
the Revenue Cutter Service. The Mints and 
Assay offices, the Sub-Treasuries, the Engineer 
Department at large, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at large, the Land Office Service, and 
the force employed under Custodians of Public 
Buildings, and in the United States Peniten- 
tiaries. In addition to these are included all 
other employees (except laborers and persons 
whose appointments are subject to the con- 
sent of the Senate), whose duties are clerical 
or medical, or who serve as watchmen, mes- 
sengers, draughtsmen, engineers, firemen, com- 
puters, or as superintendents of construction, 
superintendents of repairs, or foremen under 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
or who are in any branch of the Treasury 
Department not enumerated above. The Cus- 
toms Service includes allofficers and employees 
between the extremes before mentioned who 
are serving in any customs district. The Postal 
Serviceincludesallsimilarofficesand employees 
at free-delivery post offices. The Government 
Printing Service and the Internal Revenue 
Service cover all lilke positions in the branches 
indicated by their designations. 

ApPpLicatTions—Persons seeking to be ex- 
amined must file an application blank. The 
blank for the Departmental Service at Wash- 
a, hab Railway Mail Service, the Indian 
School Service, and the Government Printing 
Service should be requested directly of the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington. The 
blank for the Customs, Postal, or Internal 
Revenue Service must be requested in writing 
of the Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
the office where service is sought. These papers 
should be returned to the officers from whom 
they emanated. 

geo Re for examination must be citizens 
of the United States, and of the proper age. 
No person using intoxicating liquors to excess 
may be appointed. No discrimination is 
made on account of sex, color, or political or 
religious opinions. The limitations of age 
varv with the different services, but do not 
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apply to any person honorably discharged 
from the military or naval service of the 
United States by reason of disability result- 
ing from wounds or sickness incurred in the 
line of duty. 

EXAMINATIONS—The applicants to enter 
the services designated are examined as to 
their relative capacity and fitness. Forordinary 
clerical places in the Departmental, Customs, 
and Internal Revenue Services the examina- 
tion is confined to orthography, penmanship, 
copying, letter writing, and simple arithmetic. 
Patent examiners are examined in physics 
and technics, mathematics, chemistry, and 
mechanical drawing. Meat inspectors are 
examined in letter writing, veterinary anato- 
my and physiology, vetennary pathology, and 
meat inspection. One of the tests for post 
office and railway mail clerks is an exercise 
in reading manuscript addresses. Specimen 
sets of questions will be furnished by the 
Commission upon request. _ Examinations 
are held twice a year in every State and Terri- 
tory at fixed times and places. All examina- 
tions relate as nearly as possible to the duties 
to be performed, and, wherever practicable, 
include experience and practical tests. No 
applicant is admitted to an examination in 
any one of the different recognized trades 
unless he has served at such trade for such 

eriod as the Commission has prescribed. 
n the Government Printing Office five years’ 
experience are required, one year of which 
must have been as a journeyman. This in- 
formation is obtained by personal questions 
relating to the applicant’s experience at his 
trade and the certificates of persons who have 
employed him. No one is certified for ap- 
pointment whose standing in any examina- 
tion is less than 70 per centum of complete 
eet except applicants whose claims 
or military or naval preference under Section 
1,754 R. S. have been admitted. These need 
obtain but 65. The law also prescribes com- 
petitive examinations for promotion in the 
service. A certificate is given to each person 
examined, stating whether he passed or failed 
to pass. For positions in the classified service 
where technical qualifications are needed 
special examinations are held. In the De- 
peranee tel Service they are held for the 
State Department, the Pension, Patent, and 
Weather Bureaus, Geological and Coast Sur- 
veys, Engineer Department at large, Ordnance 
Department at large, etc. For places which 
do not require technical qualifications the 
number of applicants is usually excessive, and 
only those who attain high grades have a 
good chance for appointment. There is al- 
ways a good demand for male stenographers. 

ExcrepTeD PLacrs—Among the places ex- 
cepted from examination or subject only to 
non-competitive examination are the follow- 
ing: Two private secretaries or confidential 
clerks to the President and each of the heads 
of departments; one for each head of bureau 
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appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, if authorized by law; all per- 
sons appointed solely by the President; at- 
torneys, assistant attorneys, and special as- 
sistant attorneys. The excepted positions 
throughout the departments were increased 
in number by the President’s order of May 
29, 1899, but are too diverse to summarize 
and toonumerous to mention here specifically. 

APPOINTMENTS—Upon the occurrence of a 
vacancy, the appointment to fill it, if not 
made by promotion, reduction, transfer, or 
reinstatement (for all of which provision is 
made by the Civil Service rules), must be 
made by selection from the eligibles of highest 
grade on the appropriate register. In the 
Executive Departments at Washington and 
in the Government Printing Office appoint- 
ments are apportioned among the States and 
Territories on the basis of population. Every 
appointment is made for a probationary 
period of six months. Whenever there are 
no names of eligibles upon a register for any 
position in which a vacancy exists, and the 
public interest requires that it be filled before 
eligibles can be provided by the Commission, 
such vacancy may, subject to the approval 
of the Commission, be filled by appointment 
without examination and certification until 
* an eligible can be provided by the Commission. 
The number of women applying for clerical 
places is greatly in excess of the calls of ap- 
pointing officers. The positions to which 
the largest numbers of them are appointed 
are those of assistant microscopist in the 
branch offices of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at the various stockyards throughout 
the country, and teachers, matrons, seam- 
stresses, etc., in the Indian Service. A few 
receive appointments as stenographers and 
typewriters in the Departmental Service, and 
afew are appointed to technical and profess- 
ional places. 

PREFERENCE CLAIMANTS—Persons who 
servedin the military or naval service of the 
United States, and were discharged by reason 
of disabilitiesresulting from woundsorsickness 
incurred in the line of duty,are, under the Civil 
Service rules, given certain preferences. They 
are released from all maximum age limitations, 
are eligible for appointment at a grade of 65, 
while all others are obliged to obtain a grade 
of 70, and are certified to appointing officers 
before all others. Subject to the other con- 
ditions of the rules, a veteran of the rebellion, 
or of the war with Spain, or the widow of any 
such person, or any army nurse of either war 
may be reinstated without regard to the length 
of time he or she has been separated from the 
service. 

PoiticaL DiscRIMINATION, ASSESSMENTS, 
ptc.—The Civil Service rules provide that no 
person in the Executive Civil Service shall 
dismiss, or cause to be dismissed, or make any 
attempt to procure the dismissal of or in any 
manner change the official rank or compensa- 
tion of any other person therein, because of his 
political’ or religious opinions or affiliations; 
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that no removal shall be made from any 
position subject to competitive examination 
except for just cause and upon written charges 
filed with the head of the department or other 
appointing officer, and of which the accused 
shall have full notice and an opportunity to 
make defense; and that no person in the 
Executive Civil Service shall use his official 
authority or official influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or controlling 
the result thereof. Such rules also provide 
that any person in the Executive Civil Service 
who shall wilfully violate any provision of 
the Civil Service act or rules shall be dismissed 
from office. 


The Civil Service act contains provisions 
forbidding any person in the service of the 
United States from levying upon or collecting 
from persons in the Executive Civil Service 
contributions to be devoted to political ob- 
jects, the collection of such contributions by 
any person in any public building of the 
United States, or discrimination against per- 
sons who do not make such contributions or 
render political service. A violation of any 
of the provisions concerning political assess- 
ments, or their collection in a public building 
of the United States, is declared to be a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three years, or by 
such fine and imprisonment both in the dis- 
cretion of the court. The act also declares 
that when rules to carry its provisions into 
effect shall have been promulgated, ‘‘it shall 
be the duty of all officers of the United States 
in the departments and offices to which any 
such rules may relate, to aid, in all proper 
ways, in carrying said rules, and any modi- 
fications thereof, into effect.”’ 

UNCLASSIFIED EXECUTIVE SERVICE—The 
portion of the Executive Civil Service which 
isnot classified embraces the following: All 
officers nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, including members 
of the Cabinet, assistant secretaries, certain 
chiefs of bureaus, etc., in the Executive De- 
partments at Washington, collectors, naval 
officers, surveyors, and appraisers in the 
Customs Service, collectors in the Internal 
Revenue Service, and first, second, and third- 
class postmasters. Other unclassified posi- 
tions are fourth-class postmasters, the em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia, and the 
employees of the Library of Congress, clerks 
in post offices not having free delivery, mere 
laborers and workmen, certain positions hav- 
ing a compensation of less than $300 a year, 
and the Consular Service. Examinations for 
positions in the service last named are non- 
competitive and conducted by a board of the 
Department of State. 

A considerable number of positions were 
excluded from Classification by the President’s 
order of May 29, 1899, principally in the De- 
partments of the Interior, War and Navy out- 
side of Washington. 
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PHILIPPINE SERVICE—On Sept. 19, 1900, 
the United States Philippine Commission pass- 
ed an act: “An act for the establishment and 
maintenance of an efficient and honest civil 
service in the Philippine Islands.’’ The act 
provides for a Civil Service Board of three 
persons which is to prepare rules for appoint- 
ments and promotions according to merit, 
and by competitive examinations so far as 
practicable; for the selection of laborers ac- 
cording to the priority of their applications, 
by such non-competitive examinations as 
may be practicable. Competitive examina- 
tions for appointment and promotion are to 
be held at Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu, and also 
in the United States, under the auspices of 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
for original oppointment. Provision is made 
for transfer from one branch to another, and 
from the Federal classified civil service; for 
reinstatements, for examining American appli- 
cants in Spanish and native applicants in 
English, in cases where the Board deems 
knowledge of both languages essential; for 
a physical examination of applicants in the 
United States; for an age limitation, 18 to 4o 
years, for entrance to the lowest class; or 
temporary appointments, and a few excep- 
tions from examination. 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, The, was ne- 
gotiated at Washington in April, 1850, 
by John M. Clayton, Secretary of State 
under Taylor, and Sir Edward Bulwer, 
British Minister to the United States. 
The treaty provided that neither the 
United States nor Great Britain should 
attempt to control a proposed canal 
across Nicaragua, in Central America. 
It provided further for the neutrality of 
the canal, and it guaranteed encourage- 
ment to all lines of inter-oceanic com- 
munication. The terms of the treaty 
were afterwards much disputed. In 
1882 our government intimated to Great 
Britain that the canal having become 
impracticable because of reasons for 
which Great Britain alone was respon- 
sible, the United States considered the 
treaty as no longer binding, but Great 
Britain still regards the treaty as in 
force. 


Clay Whigs. The death of William 
Henry Harrison raised John Tyler to the 
presidency. Both were Whigs. Henry 
Clay was the leader of the Whig party. 
Tyler was one of those nullifiers that 
had remained with the Whig party when 
- Calhoun and his followers withdrew about 
1838. The contrast between him and the 
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other leaders of his party at once showed 
itself, and a bitter fight ensued between 
the followers of Clay and those of Tyler. 
Clay’s adherents were known as Clay 
Whigs. The first quarrel was on the 
subject of a charter for a national bank. 
The President was opposed to its being 
chartered, and vetoed a bill for that 
purpose drawn by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, giving as his reason the pres- 
ence of certain features which he con- 
sidered objectionable. A bill was hastily 
drawn up embodying the President’s 
suggestions, but this, too, received his 
veto. The conflict was continued on 
other measures. The House next elected 
was more strongly Democratic. 


Cobden Club. The Cobden Club, of 
England, takes its name from the great 
free-trader, Richard Cobden. It is the 
centre of the free-trade doctrine in 
British politics. Protectionists in the 


.United States are fond of asserting that 


the movement in this country for the 
reduction of duties to a revenue basis 
is fostered and encouraged by the Cob- 
den Club, and that “‘ British gold”’ helps 
to carry on the movement, which, if 
successful, they assert would be as ad- 
vantageous to British manufacturing 
interests as it would be injurious to ours. 


Committees. In order to facilitate 
the work of Congress, the Senate and the 
House have each a number of stand- 
ing committees on a variety of subjects, 
and any measures introduced are 
referred to the committee within the 
scope of whose labors they properly 
fall. These committees are appointed 
at the beginning of a Congress, and re- 
main in existence throughout its life. 
The power of these committees is very 
great, for a measure may be delayed by 
them and thus practically killed, or 
adversely reported, in which case its 
chances of success are nearly hopeless. 
On the other hand, it is within the power 
of a committee to press any particular 
measure upon the attention of Congress. 
Most of the real work on bills is done in 
committee, the vote in the House being 
frequently only a hurried and ill-con- 
sidered proceeding. Among the most 
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important standing committees are the 
Committee of Ways and Means, Ap- 
propriations Committee (in the House), 
Finance Committee (in the Senate), 
Banking and Currency, etc. In the 
House the Speaker appoints these com- 
mittees ; in the Senate they are nominally 
voted for, but they are really arranged 
by the caucus of the majority. Joint 
committees are standing committees of 
both Houses acting together. Select 
committees are appointed for the in- 
vestigation of particular subjects. Com- 
mittees of conference are committees 
appointed by each House in order to 
confer on points in dispute between the 
Houses. 


Common Carriers. A common carrier 
is one who, for a compensation, carries 
the goods of anyone offering them for 
transportation as a regular business. 

CARRIER’s OBLIGATIONS—He must 
* take all goods offered, unless of a dan- 
gerous kind. He must charge one person 
no higher rates than another. He must 
take such care of the goods as a prudent 
man would of his own. He must carry 
them ‘by the usual route and make a 
proper delivery of them. He must place 
the goods in a proper place and give 
notice of their arrival. 

CARRIER’sS LIABILITIES—In common 
law they are liable for all loses ‘‘except 
those occasioned by the act of God, or 
‘the acts of a public enemy.” He is re- 
sponsible for losses by theft, robbery, 
etc. 

Railroad companies are responsible 
as carriers to parties sending goods by 
express over their lines, irrespective of 
the said parties’ contract with the ex- 
press company. 

A carrier’s liability begins as soon as 
he has accepted the goods. It ends as 
soon as he has carried them to their 
destination and has depositedthem there. 

The notices on their receipts whereby 
they seek to avoid all responsibility, are 
‘no evidence of assent on the part of the 
owner,” and the liability can not be 
avoided that way. He may avoid almost 
anything by making a special contract. 
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He might avoid liability by notice if 
he could prove that the shipper had read 
his notice or was familiar with its terms, 
though there is some question about this 
in New York at least. 

CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS—They are 
bound to make use of all ordinary meth- 
ods for the safety of their passengers. 
They must employ proper vehicles and 
competent servants. In general, they 
are bound to run trains on their adver- 
tizedtime. They are liable to passengers 
for the misconduct of their servants. 
If any person is injured through their 
negligence, they are liable not only for 
the damage that person has received, 
but for prospective damage as well. He 
is an insurer of his passengers’ baggage. 
He is liable for such baggage as his pas- 
sengers carry for their own personal 
use. He can not avoid liability by no- 
tices, as a notice is no evidence of the 
assent of the owner of the baggage. The 
carrier may avoid liability to some ex- 
tent by a special contract. 

They must take each person who ten- 

dersthe price of transportation and wishes 
to be carried. They are not obliged 
to take disorderly persons, or those of 
“doubtful character, or those afflicted 
with some contagious disease. They are 
not responsible to their passengers for 
accidents where all skill and diligence 
has been employed. Passengers are 
required to submit to all reasonable 
rules and regulations, to show their 
tickets whenever asked, and to surrender 
their tickets whenever required. 


Communism and Socialism. Commu- 
nism is the doctrine that society should 
be reorganized on the basis of abolishing 
individual ownership of property and 
control of wages, and most of the now 
generally admitted rights of individuals 
in their private and domestic relations, 
and substituting therefor community 
ownership and control of every person 
and everything. Attempts to realize 
Communism have been made in both 
England and France, but in all cases 
resulted in disaster to the communities. 
The Communistic leader in England was 
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Robert Owen, who made two attempts 
to carry out his views in that country. 
Fourier and St. Simon, French Commu- 
nists, made similar efforts in France, but 
the results were not more fortunate. A 
community of St. Simonians established a 
college or corporation at Menilmontant, 
with a ‘‘supreme father’’ at their head. 
The leaders were brought to trial by Louis 
Philippe on a charge of undermining 
morality and religion. They were sub- 
jected to imprisonment, and not having 
public feeling with them, they were un- 
able to bear up against contumely thus 
thrown on them. Socialism is a sort 
of limited Communism. It would not 
entirely abolish individual rights of all, 
but would make such rights subordinate 
to the common good, and in a manner 
limit them to it. 


Compromise of 1850. For more than 
a year after the termination of the Mexi- 
can War, the territory acquired by that 
war had remained under military rule. 
But in i850 California adopted a con- 
stitution prohibiting slavery, and then 
applied for admission. The slave States 
would not agree to admit her unless a 
new slave State were also formed. —At 
the same time the organization of the 
newly acquired territory came up for 
discussion. Henry Clay then proposed 
a compromise, which, having been re- 
ferred to a select committee of thirteen, 
of which he was chairman, was reported 
by them in substantially the same shape 
as proposed. It provided for: 1, The 
postponement of the admission of new 
States to be formed out of Texas until 
demanded by such State. 2. The ad- 
mission of California as a free State. 
3. The organization, without the Wilmot 
Proviso, of all territory acquired from 
Mexico, and not included in California, 
as the territories of New Mexico and 
Utah. 4. The combination of the last 
two measures in one bill. s. The estab- 
lishment of the boundaries of Texas and 
the payment to her of $10,000,000 for 
the abandonment of her claim to New 
Mexico. 6. More effectual laws for the 
return of fugitive slaves, 7, Abolishing 
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the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, but leaving slavery there undis- 
turbed. These measures all became 
laws, and together werecommonly known 
as the Omnibus Bill. It is charged that 
the indemnity of $10,000,000, the pay- 
ment of which raised the market value 
of Texas securities from twenty to 
thirty to nearly par, was not without 
influence in the passage of the bill. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Bill, passed in 
1854, virtually repealed this compromise. 


Confederate States, The. The name 
adopted by the States that seceded in 
1861. Delegates from six of these States 
met at Montgomery, Alabama, Feb. re 
1861, and formed a provisional govern- 
ment under the above name. The dele- 
gates to the convention had been ap- 
pointed by the different State conven- 
tions, and not elected by the people. 
The government thus established adopt- 
ed provisionally the Constitution of the 
United States, making in it such changes 
as suited their purpose, and declared all 
the laws of the United States in force 
until repealed. The iegislation of the 


_ provisional Congress (consisting of one 


House only) dealt with the carrying on 
of the avar, the raising of money and the 
adoption of a permanent constitution. 
In February, 1862, this constitution 
having been adopted by all the States, 
an election was held under it, and Jef- 
ferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens 
(the provisional President and Vice- 
President) were chosen. They were in- 
augurated Feb. 22, 1862. The capital 
had been removed to Richmond, Va., and 
there it remained during’the war. The 
influence of Congress on the course of 
events was but small, all the real power 
being in the hands of the President, 
who made his influence felt in every de- 
partment. The surrender of Lee in 
1865 put an end to the Civil War, and 
at the same time to the Confederacy. 
Most of the changes that were made in 
the Constitution were made for the pur- 
pose of securing explicit recognition of 
slavery and of the sovereignty of the 
States. A point of interest to us is a 
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prohibition on laying any duties on im- 
ports ‘‘to promote or foster any branch 
- of industry.” 


Srcressron AND READMISSION OF CONFEDERATE STATES 


. Seceded Readmitted 

South Carolina ....... ec. 20,1860 June 11, 1868 
Mississippi .......... Jan. 9, 1861 Feb. 3, 1870 

labama..........+- Jan. 11,1861 June 11, 1868 
Plorida&, ~~... e085 ess Jan. 11,1861 June 11, 1868 
GeOTPIA: 22. ees sees Jan. 19,1861 April 20, 1870 
TOMISIOM cd care coe ew Jan. 26,1861 June 11, 1868 
PECXAR! ve cio im semis s = Feb. 1, 1861 March 15, 1870 
PURE RES AIDS =. 6.5 faa o.<05 «<o April 16,1861 Jan. © 15, 1870 
IATKBMRSAS ss sin son sass May 6, 1861 June 20, 1868 
North Carolina ....... May 21,1861 June 11, 1868 
ER GTIORBOR ie Sse is, ows « June 24,1861 July 1866 


Confederate Soldiers Surrendered at 
end of War. Army of Northern Virginia, 
27,805; army of Tennessee, 31,243; army 
of Missouri, 7,978; army of Alabama, 
42,293; army of Trans-Mississippi, 17.- 
686; at Nashville and Chattanooga, 5,- 
029; paroled in Departments of Virginia, 
Cumberland, Maryland, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, Texas, etc., 42,189; Con- 
federate prisoners in Northern prisons 
at the close of the war, 98,802; total 
’ Confederate army at close, 273,025. A 
large and unknown number of Confeder- 
ate soldiers were not present at surrender. 


Congress. All legislativepowers grant- 
ed by the Constitution of the United 
States are vested in Congress, which 
consists of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The powers of Con- 
gress are enumerated in Article 1, sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution, and all 
powers not granted to Congress, or pro- 
hibited to the States, are reserved to the 
States or to the people; but the power 
of Congress is absolute within the scope 
of its authority. The Senate is com- 
posed of two members from each State, 
regardless of size or population, the 
members of the House are apportioned 
on the basis of population. Thus, while 
in the House the influence of the people 
is felt directly, according to their num- 
bers, the Senate provides the means of 
defending the smaller States from the 
possible encroachments of the larger; 
and to assure the safety of the smaller 
States, the Constitution, Article 5, pro- 
vides that ‘‘no State without its con- 
sent shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.” Bills that have 
passed both Houses are sent to the 
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President, who may either sign or veto 
them, or do neither, in which case the 
bill becomes a law after ten days unless 
Congress has previously adjourned. The 
veto of the President is the only check 
upon the power of Congress to legislate 
within the scope of its authority. Legis- 
lation exceeding the constitutional power 
of Congress will be declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court, if that 
body is appealed to by either party to 
any controversy arising in an attempt 
to enforce such laws. Each House is, 
by the Constitution, ‘‘the judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own members.” 


Congressman-at-Large. The Act of 
Feb. 25, 1882, provided for the re- 
apportionment of Representatives. In 
cases where the number assigned to a 
State was increased and the Legislature 
of that State did not provide for re- 
arrangement of the districts, the ad- 
ditional members were to be elected on 
a general ticket by the whole State, the 
old districts each electing one member 
as before. Where the representation of 
a State was diminished and a correspond- 
ing change of district was not made, the 
whole number of members was to be 
elected on a general ticket. Pennsylva- 
nia, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Kansas have representatives-at-large. 


Construction of the Constitution. The 
interpretation of a law by a tribunal is 
the declaration by that tribunal of the 
meaning of the law as derived from its 
terms merely. When the mere words 
are not sufficient to yield this meaning, 
recourse is had to ‘‘construction” of 
the law, the intention of the law-makers 
and the circumstances under which it 
was passed being taken into considera- 
tion. Construction begins where inter- 
pretation ends. It is evident that the 
construction of general provisions of the 
United States Constitution, applying 
them to particular cases, offers ground for 
wide differences of opinion as to powers 
granted or acts permitted. The view 
that the strict letter of the Constitution 
must be adhered to in all cases is called 
the strict construction theory. The view 
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that the Constitution should be liberally 
construed, thus giving to the Federal 
Government much power denied to it 
under the other view, is called the broad 
or loose construction theory. The tend- 
ency of this construction is to central- 
ization by strengthening the hands of 
the Federal Government. It is plain 
that a political party espousing the for- 
mer view would shift its position but little 
with time, the letter of the Constitution 
being its sheet-anchor, while the body 
supporting the latter view would appear 
in form varying with the particular 
cause advocated by them, their conten- 
tion being of necessity for a particular 
reform asserted by them to come within 
the scope of the Constitution. And so it 
has been. The Democratic-Republican 
party has been the strict construction 
party; it has had the Federal, the Whig, 
and the Republican parties successively 
opposed to it, as advocates of the estab- 
lishment of a United States Bank, of 
excise laws, of a navy, in the first case; 
of a protective tariff and of internal 
‘improvements in the second; and of the 
power of the Federal Government to 
control slavery outside of the States, and 
subsequently of emancipation and of 
reconstruction, in the third. But the 
Democratic-Republican party does not 
now favor strict construction in the same 
way as in 1790. Changes made by the 
opposition have proved beneficial and 
have been permanent, and the strict 
construction view of each period has 
acknowledged accomplished facts of the 
past. Moreover, even the Democratic- 
Republican party, when in power, favors 
broader construction than when in op- 
position, and the broad constructionists 
are apt to insist on rather strict con- 
struction when their opponents are in 
power. The Civil War and the recon- 
struction period following it, led to the 
passage of many Acts by Congress based 
on principles of the loosest construction, 
and while many of these, as the Ku- 
Klux Acts (except the conspiracy sec- 
tion), have been declared constitttional 
by the Supreme Court, others, as the 
Civil Rights Bill, have been declared 


unconstitutional. In several recent cases . 
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the Supreme Court has shown a tendency 
to decide cases by a rather strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. 


Contracts. A contract is ‘‘an agree- 
ment for a suitable consideration to do 
or not to do a certain thing.” 

The essentials of a contract are: 1, The 
Parties; 2, Consideration; 3, Subject-. 
matter; 4, Assent; 5, Time. These are 
essential; the other elements give to 
the contract its particular character. 

1. The Parties—The parties must 
be competent. A contract with a minor 
is not binding upon him for anything 
except necessaries, though he may hold 
the other party to a strict accounting. 
What constitute necessaries would de- 
pend upon the age, the rank, and fortune 
of the minor. 

2. Consideration—No contract is valid 
without a sufficient consideration. Con- 
sideration may be divided as (A) VaL- 
UABLE; (B) Goon; (C) INsuFFIcIENnT. 

(A) VALUABLE CONSIDERATION is us- 
ually expressed by money or is convert- 
able into money. 

(B) AcGoopconsipDERATION is founded 
on love, affection or gratitude. It will 
be accepted as consideration for a con- 
tract already performed, but is not good 
for contracts to be performed some time 
in the future. As a gift already made 
but not holding for one promised. 

(C) INSUFFICIENT CONSIDERATION may 
be classed, as (D) GRATUITOUS; (E) ILLE- 
GAL; (F) tmpossiBLE; (G) MORAL. 

Gratuitous—A contract based on a 
promise wholly gratuitous is void for 
want of consideration. Examples: Public 
subscriptions, charities, etc. 

ILLEGAL—A contract with an illegal 
consideration is void. A contract to 
commit, conceal, or compound a crime is 
void. Either party may avoid the con- 
tract where the consideration is illegal. 

ImpossinLE—If the consideration is 
impossible the contract is void. The law 
compels no one to perform impossibili- 
ties. That the consideration was difficult 
would not be an excuse. 

Morat—A moral obligation, alone, 
is not a sufficient consideration. A per- 
son is not legally obligated to pay for 


ose 
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services already rendered a relative, 
even though he promise to do so after 
the services are performed. Had the 
person promised before the service was 
performed, the case would be different. 
The position of a parent and minor child 
would be an exception. 

3. Subject-matter—All contracts the 
subject-matter of which is illegal, im- 
moral, or impolitic are void. 

Contracts in restraint of trade are void 
even though given for a valuable con- 
sideration. A contract not to carry 
on a lawful business anywhere, whether 
the time be limited or not, is invalid. 
An agreement in partial restraint of 
trade, if confined within reasonable 
bounds, or to certain persons and given 
for a sufficient consideration, would be 
valid. 

A doctor might sell his practice and 
agree not to practice within a certain 
number of miles of the place. If given 


_. for a valuable consideration, the con- 


tract would be valid. The court would 
decide the reasonableness of the limi- 
tation. 

Contracts in general restraint of mar- 
riage are void, because against public 
policy. A contract not to marry a par- 
ticular person would be valid. A contract 
not to marry until of a suitable or reason- 
able age is valid. The condition that a 
widow shall forfeit certain portions of her 
deceased husband’s estate if she marry 
- again may be valid, if she accepted it 
under those conditions. 

Fraud vitiates any contract if the 
innocent party so wishes, otherwise the 
other party may be held. A contract 
that operates as a fraud on third parties 
is void. Examples: Fraudulent assign- 
ments; fraudulent sales; perversion of 
insolvent laws. 

“Braud consists in the employment of 
any kind of cunning, deception, artifice, 
or concealment to cheat, circumvent, 
or deceive another in a business matter.”’ 
If both parties are equally guilty, neither 
has usually any redress at law. If one 
party is more innocent, the reverse is 
true. The innocent party may many 
times hold the other if he chooses, or 

~ himself refuse to be bound by the con- 
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tract. The guilty party can not avoid 
the contract on account of his own fraud 
if the contract is already executed. 

4. Assent—There can be no contract 
valid and binding, unless the parties 
assent to the same thing and in the same 
sense. There must be a proposition by 
one party and an acceptanceby the other. 

If the proposition and acceptance are 
made by mail, the contract is presumed 
to be completed as soon as the acceptance 
is mailed, and even a telegram counter- 
manding it before the letter was re- 
ceived need uot necessarily be allowed 
to avoid it. 

5. Time—Time enters into the con- 
tract as an essential element and is either 
expressed or implied. Something to be 
done between two certain days is not. 
performed if done on either of thoss 
days. If the day for performance falls 
upon Sunday, the performing party has 
the privilege of performing on the next 
secular day. 

STATUTE OF FRaups—By the “Statute 
of Frauds,’’ which has been adopted by 
most States, certain contracts must be in 
writing. The following are those adopted 
by New York and most other States: 
“Every contract for the leasing of a 
longer period than one year, or for the 
sale of any lands, or any interest in 
lands, shall be void, unless the contract 
or some note or memorandum thereof, 
expressing the consideration, be in writ- 
ing and be subscribed by the party by 
whom the lease or sale is made.”’ Annual 
crops resulting from cultivation, if the 
price is less than fifty dollars, do not 
come within the meaning of the statute; 
as corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, etc. 

In the following cases every agree- 
ment shall be void unless such agree- 
ment, or some note or memorandum 
thereof, be in writing and subscribed 
by the party to be charged therewith: 

1. Every agreement that, by its terms, 
is not to be performed within one year 
from the making thereof. 

2. Every special promise to answer for 
the debt, default, or miscarriage of 
another. 

3. Every agreement, promise, or un- 
dertaking, made upon consideration of 
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marriage, except mutual promises to 
marry. 

4. Every contract for the sale of any 
chattels, goods, or things in action, for 
the price of fifty dollars or more shall be 
void unless, 

“First, A note or memorandum of such 
contract be made in writing and sub- 
scribed by the parties to be charged 
thereby; or, 

“Second, Unless the buyer shall ac- 
cept and receive part of such goods or 
the evidences, or some of them, of such 
things in action; or, 4 

““Tlurd, Unless the buyer shall, at the 
time, pay some part of the purchase 
money.” 

In addition to being written, there 
must be a consideration in the contracts, 
as above, either express or implied. 

“A party to a contract is not bound 
until he yields a full, free, and intelligent 
assent of its terms.’”’ ‘‘An offer made 
may be retracted any time before its 
acceptance.” 

A competent party making contract 
with a minor can not hold the minor, 
except as before noted, but the minor 
can sue and recover for the nonperform- 
ance of the other party. 

Contracts required to be in writing by 
the “Statue of Frauds,” hold only the 
party signing if but one signs. The other 
has it at his option. 

Damacres—“‘ Perform your contract or 
pay damages.” The law can not compel 
the performance of a contract; it only 
knows a money remedy for nonperform- 
ance. Ina contract for personal service 
which can not well be filled by another, 
the sickness of the promising party will 
excuse nonperformance. 

A court of equity may compel the 
performance of certain agreements; as 
the conveyance of real estate. 

ConstTRUCTION—The following rules 
are observed in the interpretation of 
contracts: 

1. Intention—The first care is to 
give effect to the intention of the parties 
so far as the intention was mutual and 
legal. 

2. Meaning of Terms—The terms 
of a contract are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to their usual meaning, if that 
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seems to satisfy the intention of the 
parties. Technical words are interpreted 
according to their use in the profession 
or the trade to which they belong. 

INTERPRETATION—Certain contracts 
are expounded according to the usage 
or custom of trade when needed to ex- 
plain the meaning of peculiar terms. 
The law of place would also enter as a 
factor; if the custom of the place where 
the contract was made differed from 
other places, that would give a different 
meaning to its terms. 

The interpretation is made upon the 
whole contract and not upon its parts. 
The object of the parties is to be gath- 
ered from the whole instrument, and one 
clause will be interpreted by another. 

Wherever one portion can not be rec- 
onciled with the obvious intention of 
the parties, it will be expunged. ‘“‘ Effect 
will be given to the whole intention.” 


Forms or Contracts—A General Re- 
lease— 


Know all men by these presents: That I; 
A. B., of ....,in consideration of ... ., and 
other good and valuable considerations to 
me in hand paid by A. C., of ...., have re- 
mised, released and forever discharged, and 
by these presents do, for me, my heirs, execu- 
tors and administrators, remise, release, and 
forever discharge said A. C., his heirs, execu- 


tors, and administrators, of and from all and - 


all manner of actions, suits, debts, dues, sums 
of money, accounts, reckonings, bonds, bills, 
specialties, covenants,con tracts,controversies, 
agreements, promises, variances, damages, 
judgments, executions, claims and demands 
whatsoever, in law or equity, which against 
the said A. B. I ever had, now have, or which 
I, my heirs, my executors and administrators 
hereafter can, shall, or may have, for, upon or 
by reason of any matter, cause or thing what- 
soever (or by reason of....), from the begin- 
ning of the world to the day of the date of 
these presents. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this. .. day of.... A. D. 189. 

(Signed) Ay Be eC 
Signed and delivered in the tie of 


Alemorandum of Sale— 


It is agreed by and between A. B. and B. 
E., of, etc., that said A. B., in consideration 
of two hundred bushels of wheat, sold to him 
this day by the said B. E., free of all charges 
or expenses, whatsoever, at...., on or before 

., Shall and will pay or cause to be paid 
to the said B. E., or his assigns, upon such 
delivery, the sum of.... dollars. 

And the said B. E., in consideration of the 
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agreement aforesaid of the said A. B., doth 
promise and agree, on or before the said ...., 
at his own expense, to send in and deliver to 
the said A. B., or his assigns, the said two 
hundred bushels of wheat so sold to him as 
aforesaid, and the said B. E. shall and will 
warrant the same to be good, clean, and mer- 
chantable grain. 

In witness whereof, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands the day and year 
first above written. 


A. B. 

In the presence of B. E. 

; CD: 

Lease of House— 

Peeeores.-, nereby léase to.... of..'.., 
for the term of...., to commence on..., the 
dwelling house (describe it) with its appurte- 
nances, for the yearly rent of....,to be paid 
38 a agrees to pay said ..... said 


tents at the times above specified and to 
surrender the premises at the expiration of 
the term, in as good condition as reasonable 
use will allow, fire and unavoidable accidents 


excepted. 
In witness whereof, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands this .... of ...., 
= A. D. 189. 
j (Signed) 
(Signed) 


General Form of Contract— 

Memorandum of an agreement made this 
Maeeamday OL-.-., 1 the year 189.., between 
Newer, as first party, and B. C., of 
...., as second party. 

Witnesseth: That the said first party here- 
by agrees to, etc.,.... (Here insert first party’s 
obligations.) 

In consideration of the above being faith- 
fully kept and performedby the said firstparty, 
the said second party, etc. (Here insert 
second party’s obligations.) 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set 
our hands and seals the day and year first 
above written. ian 


In the presence of Bee. 
cD 


A seal on an instrument is usually con- 
clusive proof that it was given for a con- 
sideration, but the laws of New York 
permit evidence to be submitted on 
rebuttal of this presumption. 


Contrabrand of War. Articles carried 
by neutrals in vessels or otherwise, which 
are for the assistance of an enemy in 
carrying on war, are said to be contra- 
band of war. The term embraces arms, 
ammunition, materials for manufactur- 
ing gunpowder, armed vessels, provisions 
intended for the military forces, and the 
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like. According to international law, 
these are liable to seizure and to con- 
fiscation by order of a prize court. No 
recompense is made to the neutral ex- 
cept in the case of provisions. During the 
Civil War the phrase ‘‘contraband of 
war’ was applied to negro slaves who 
came within the Union lines. This use 
of it originated with Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, who, being in command of the 
Department of Eastern Virginia in 1861, 
refused to return fugitive slaves, de- 
claring that they were contraband of 
war. His position was disaffirmed by 
the Government. 


Convention of 1787. The government 
of this country under the Articles of 
Confederation had been a failure, and 
the remedy suggested by many was by 
means of a convention of the States. 
This was proposed in 1781 in a pham- 
phlet by Pelatiah Webster, and within 
the next few years the Legislatures of 
New York and of Massachusetts adopt- 
ed resolutions of similar tenor. In 1786 
a resolution of the Virginia Legislature, 
growing out of a desire to regulate com- 
merce on Chesapeake Bay and the con- 
nected waters, was passed, appointing 
commissioners to meet representatives 
of the other States for the purpose of 
considering the commercial condition 
of the United States. This commission, 
to which only five States sent delegates, 
reported the fault to be with the Articles 
of Confederation, and recommended a 
convention of all the States to amend 
them, without which step they despaired 
of any improvement in the condition of 
trade. Their report was approved by 
Congress, and on May 25, 1787, the rep- 
resentatives of seven States met and 
elected as their president George Wash- 
ington, the delegate of Virginia. All 
the States except Rhode Island were 
ultimately represented in the convention. 
The first plan proposed was that of 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia, known 
as the Virginia Plan. It consisted of 15 
resolutions and provided for two Houses, 
one elected by the people, the other 
elected by the first House from nomina- 
tions made by the State Legislatures. 
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Congress was to have a veto power on 
State laws and power to coerce delin- 
quent States; it was also to choose the 
executive. These are the salient features 
in which the plan differed from the Con- 
stitution as ultimately adopted. Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina introduced 
a plan, the original of which has been 
lost and the only record of which, a 
copy furnished by Pinckney over 30 
years later, is not believed to be entirely 
accurate. In its general features it 
resembled the Virginia Plan, but it dif- 
fered from the latter in being more nearly 
like the present Constitution. It was 
known as the South Carolina Plan. On 
June 13th the committee of the whole 
reported a modification of the Virginia 
Plan in 19 resolutions, the most striking 
change being that the power to coerce 
a State was not granted to Congress. 
June 14th the convention adjourned in 
order to enable William Paterson of 
New Jersey to introduce what is known 
as the Jersey Plan, the main features of 
which were as follows: Congress was to 
continue as a single House, but with ad- 
ditional powers; it was to elect the ex- 
ecutive; acts of Congress and treaties 
were to be paramount to State laws, and 
the executive was to have power to coerce 
refactory individuals and States. Hamil- 
ton suggested a plan whereby, among 
other provisions, the Senate and Presi- 
dent were to hold office for life, but his 
plan had no supporters. On July 24th 
the various resolutions and plans were 
referred to a committee of detail, from 
which, on August 6th, a draft of a con- 
stitution in 23 articles was reported. 
After a debate of more than a month, 
during which the clause permitting the 
slave trade for 20 years, the fugitive slave 
clause and the electoral system clause 
were inserted, the draft was referred to 
a committee consisting of Gouverneur 
Morris, Johnson, Hamilton, Madison, and 
King. This committee, most of whose 
work was done by Morris, on September 
13th reported the Constitution in sub- 
stantially its present form. Some trifling 
changes were made by the convention, 
which then adopted the instrument, and 
_after deciding against a new convention 
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to consider amendments suggested by 
the States, the convention adjourned 
September 17th. The Constitution, ac-~ 
companied by a request that it be sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification, 
was sent to Congress, by whom copies 
were sent to the State Legislatures. The 
Constitution, as finally adopted, was 
signeé by but 39 out of the 55 delegates. 
The proceedings of the convention were 
secret, and its papers were placed in 
Washington’s custody, subject to the 
disposal of the new Congress, and in 
1796 they were deposited with the State 
Department. 


Copyright Law of the United States. 

1. A printed copy of the title (besides 
the two copies to be deposited after 
publication) of the book, map, chart, 
dramatic or musical composition, en- 
graving, cut, print, or photograph, or a de- 
scription of the painting, drawing,chromo, 
statue, statuary, or model or design for 
a work of the fine arts, for which copy- 
right is desired, must be sent by mail or 
otherwise, prepaid, addressed ‘‘ Librarian 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.” This 
must be done before publication of the 
book or other article. | 

The printed title required may be a 
copy of the title page of such publications 
as have title pages. In other cases, 
the title must be printed expressly 
for copyright entry, with name of 
claimant of copyright. The style of 
type is immaterial, and the print of a 
typewriter will be accepted. But a 
separate title is required for each entry, 
and each title must be printed on paper 
as large as commercial note. The title 
of a periodical must include the date and 
number. 

2. The legal fee for recording each 
copyright claim is 50 cents, and for a 
copy of this record (or certificate of copy- 
right) an additional fee of so cents is 
required. The record fee from aliens 
and non-residents is $1. 

3. On or before the day of publication 
of each book or other article, two com- 
plete copies of the best edition issued 
must be sent, to perfect the copyright, 
with the address “‘ Librarian of Congress, 
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Washington, D. C.’”’ The postage must 
be prepaid, or else the publication in- 
closed in parcels covered by printed 
Penalty Labels, furnished by the Libra- 
rian. In the case of a book, photograph, 
chromo or lithograph, the two copies 
deposited shall be printed from type 
set in the United States, or from plates 
made therefrom, or from negatives or 
drawings on stone made in the United 
States, or from transfers made there- 
from. 

4. Nocopyright is valid unless notice 
is given by inserting in every copy pub- 
lished, on the title page or the page fol- 
lowing it, if it be a book; or, if a map, 
chart, musical composition, print, cuts 
engraving, photograph, painting, draw- 
ing, chromo, statue, statuary, or model 
or design intended to be perfected as a 
work of the fine arts, by inscribing upon 
some portion thereof, or on the substance 
on which the same is mounted, the follow- 
- ing words, viz.: ‘‘ Entered according to 
act of Congress, in the year——, by ; 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington,” or, at the option of the 
person entering copyright, the words: 
“Copyright, 18—, b Ax 

The law imposes a penalty of $100 
upon any person who has not obtained 
copyright who shall insert the notice 
“Entered according to act of Congress,” 
or “‘Copyright,” etc., or words of the 
same import, in or upon any book or 
other article. 

5. Any author may reserve the right 
to translate or dramatize his own work 
In this case, notice should be given by 
printing the words ‘‘ Right of Transla- 
tion reserved,” or ‘All rights reserved,” 
below the notice of copyright entry, 
and notifying the Librarian of Congress 
of such reservation, to be entered upon 
the record. 

Since the phrase all rights reserved 
refers exclusively to the author’s right 
to dramatize or to translate, it has no 
bearing upon any publications except 
original works, and will not be entered 
upon the record in other cases. 

6. . The original term of copyright 
runs for 28 years. Within six months 
before the end of that time, the author or 
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designer, or his widow or children, may 
secure a renewal for the further term of 
14 years, making 42 years in all. -Appli- 
cations for renewal must be accompanied 
by explicit statement of ownership, in 
the case of the author, or of relationship, 
in the case of his heirs, and must state 
definitely the date and place of entry 
of the original copyright. Advertise- 
ment of renewal is to be made within 
two months of date of renewal certificate 
in some newspaper, for four weeks. 

7. The time within which any work 
entered for copyright may be issued 
from the press is not limited by law, but 
the courts hold that it should take place 
within a reasonable time. A copyright 
may be secured for a projected as well 
as for a finished work. The law provides 
for no caveat, or notice of interference 
—only for actual entry of title. 

8. A copyright is assignable in law 
by any instrument of writing, but such 
assignment must be recorded in the office 
of the Librarian of Congress within 
60 days from its date. The fee for this 
record and certificate is $1, and for a 
certified copy of any record of assign- 
ment $1. 

g. Acopy of the record (or duplicate 
certificate) of any copyright entry will 
be furnished, under seal, at the rate of 
50 cents each. 

1o. In the case of books published 
in more than one volume, or of periodi- 
cals published in numbers, or of engrav- 
ings, photographs, or other articles pub- 
lished with variations, a copyright is to 
be entered for each volume or part of a 
book, or number of a periodical, or 
variety, as to style, title or inscription, 
of any other article. But a book pub- 
lished serially in a periodical, under the 
same general title, requires only one 
entry. To complete the copyright on 
such a work, two copies of each serial 
part as well as of the complete work 
(if published separately) must be de- 
posited. 

11. Tosecure a copyright for a paint- 
ing, statue, or model or design intended 
to be perfected as a work of the fine 
arts, so as to prevent infringement by 
copying, engraving, or vending such 
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design, a definite description must ac- 
company the application for copyright, 
and a’photograph of the same, at least 
as large as ‘“‘cabinet size,’ should be 
mailed to the Librarian of Congress not 
later than the day of publication of the 
work or design. 

12. Copyrights can not be granted 
upon trade-marks, nor upon mere names 
of companies or articles, nor upon prints 
or labels intended to be used with any 
article of manufacture. If protection 
for such names or labels is desired, ap- 
plication must be made to the Patent 
office, where they are. registered at a 
fee of $6 for labels and $25 for trade- 
marks. 

13. These provisions apply to citizens 
of the United States, British Empire, 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

14. Every applicant for a copyright 
should state distinctly the full name and 
residence of the claimant, and whether 
the right is claimed as author, designer, 
or proprietor. No affidavit or formal 
application is required. 


Credit Mobilier. The Credit Mobilier 
of America was a joint stock company 
organized in 1863 for the purpose of 
facilitating the construction of public 
works. In 1867 another company, which 
had undertaken to build the Union 
Pacific Railroad, purchased the charter 
of the Credit Mobilier, and the capital 
was increased to $3,750,000, In 1872 
a lawsuit in Pennsylvania developed the 
startling fact that much of the Credit 
Mobilier was owned by members of Con- 
gress. A suspicion that those members 
had voted corruptly in the legislation 
affecting the Pacific Railway at once 
seized the public mind, and led to a 
Congressional investigation, in the course 
of which many scandalous transactions 
were brought to light, and the reputa- 
tion of many public servants suffered 
greatly. The investigation showed that 
some of the members of Congress who had 
this ‘stock in their possession had never 
paid for it; in other words, that their 
votes had probably been obtained by 
giving them stock. In other cases it 
was shown that persons whose integrity 
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could not be questioned had been report- 
ed as stockholders, for the purpose of 
influencing others to subscribe or to 
regard the project favorably. The re- 
port of the committee exonerated many 
whose names had been used without 
authority in connection with the scheme. 
Owing to the profitableness of the work 
in which the company was engaged, the 
stock rose rapidly in value previous 
to the investigation, and enormous div- 
idends were paid to the shareholders. 


Cuba, Annexation of. Ever since the 
purchase of Florida from Spain, the im- 
portance of Cuba to the United States 
has been recognized. Its position at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the value of its sugar, molasses, and 
tobacco have made it seem a desirable 
island to possess. President John Quincy 
Adams and his Secretary of State, Clay, 
suggested the purchase of it from Spain, 
but that country declined to part with 
her possession. In 1848 Polk authorized 
the United States Minister at Madrid 
to offer $100,000,000 for Cuba, but the 
offer met with a curt refusal. The fili- 
bustering expeditions of Lopez from 1849 
to1851 drew fresh attention to the island, 
In declining to join in the Tripartite 
Treaty in 1852,the United States Govern- 
ment denied having any intention of 
annexing Cuba, but refused to bind its- 
self. In 1854 our Ministers at London, 
Paris, and Madrid addressed to our 
Government the Ostend Manifesto 
wherein they advocated that the United 
States gain possession of Cuba, by 
purchase if possible, by force if necessary. 
This advice found more favor with the 
Democratic party and the South than it 
did with the Republican party and the 
North. Nothing came of it, however, 
and since the Civil War no discussion 
of the subject attracted wide attention 
until internal strife precipated the recent 
Spanish war. 


Customs Duties are indirect taxes 
levied on goods imported into, or ex- 
ported from, a country. Duties on 
exports are forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Article 1, 
section 9, clause 5. Customs duties 
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are of five kinds, namely, discriminating, 
minimum, compound, ad valorem, and 
specific. Dutscriminating duties are ad- 
ditions to the usual rate, levied on goods 
imported from certain countries or por- 
tions of the world, or imported in vessels 
of certain nations. In the case of so- 
called minimum duties, goods that have 
cost less than a certain sum are taxed 
as if they had cost that sum. Such 
duties were first levied in 1816, and 
the principle is still retained, though 
no wide application is made of it in the 
present tariff. Compound duties are a 
mixture of specific and ad valorem duties 
and are applied to manufactured articles, 
the raw materials of which are dutiable. 
The specific part of the duty is intended 
‘to equal the rate that would have been 
imposed on the raw materials if they 
had been imported before manufacture, 
and thus put the domestic manufacturer 
on as equal a footing with the foreign 


_* maker as if the raw material had been 


imported free of duty, while, at the 
same time, the domestic producer of the 
raw material has his industry protected. 
The ad valorem part of the duty is 
levied for the purpose of protecting the 
manufacturer. Such duties have been 
common since 1860, and appear promi- 
nently in the law of 1883. Ad valorem 
duties are a tax of a certain percentage 
of the value of the merchandise. Specific 
duties are a tax of a certain specified 
sum for each pound, or yard, or other 
unit of measure of the merchandise, 
usually irrespective of its quality or 
value, though sometimes it is provided 
that they shall vary with variations 
between specified limits of the quality 
or value of the goods. Both specific 
and ad valorem rates have been im- 
posed by all the general tariff acts of the 
United States, with the exception, it is 
believed, of the law of 1846, which levied 
ad valorem rates only. Whether spe- 
cific or ad valorem duties are the best, 
all things considered, is a disputed 
point. The latter are evidently the fairer, 
but they give a much wider field for 
defrauding the government by under- 
valuation and afford opportunity for 
other trickery. 
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Dartmouth College Case. <A contro- 
versy arose in 1815-16 between the 
Legislature of New Hampshire and the 
corporation of Dartmouth College, 
caused chiefly by the removal of the pres- 
ident of that institution by the trustees in 
consequence of a local religious dispute. 
The Legislature in 1816 passed acts 
changing the name of Dartmouth Col- 
lege to Dartmouth University, and creat- 
ing a new corporation, to which its 
property was transferred. The old trus- 
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tees began suit for the recovery of the - 


property, and in the highest court of 
the State were defeated. The case 
(The Trustees of Dartmouth College 
vs. Woodward) was then taken on writ 
of error to the United States Supreme 
Court. Daniel Webster made a great 
argument, claiming that the acts of the 


Legislature violated Article 1, section ~ 


10, clause 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that ‘No 
State shall ...pass any...law impairing 
the obligation of contracts,’’ and that 
these acts were therefore unconstitutional 
and void. The decision of the Supreme 
Court, rendered in 1819, upheld this 
view. It settled the law that a charter 
granted to a private corporation was 


a contract which could not be altered . 


in a material point without the consent 
of those who held it, unless the power 
of revision is reserved to the Legislature 
by a clause in the charter or a general 
law of the State. This decision is one of 
the most important ever rendered by 
the Supreme Court. 


Declaration of Independence. The 
struggle of the American colonies against 
Great Britain was begun without any 
general idea of pushing the matter to 
a separation from the mother country. 
Though the idea of forming an independ- 
ent government was favored in New 
England, it was so distasteful to the other 
colonies that Congress formally disa- 
vowed it July 6, 1775. However, the idea 
gained ground largely during the follow- 
ing year, and no one thing aided more in 
its spread than the publication of Thomas 
Paine’s pamphlet, ‘“‘Common Sense.”’ 
This struck the keynote of the situation 
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by advocating, with forcible logic, an 
assertion of independence on the part 
of the colonies, and the formation of 
a republican government. The Penn- 
sylvania Legislature so well appreciated 
the value of Paine’s pamphlet that it 
gave him a grant of $2,500 in considera- 
tion of it. In May, 1776, the Virginia 
Convention instructed its delegates to 
propose a resolution for independence. 
This was done June 7 by Richard Henry 
Lee. In the year 1826, after all save 
one of the band of patriots whose signa- 
tures are borne on the Declaration of 
Independence had descended to the 
tomb, and the venerable Carroll alone 
remained among the living, the govern- 
ment of the City of-New York deputed 
a committee to wait on the illustrious 
survivor. They obtained from him, for 
deposit in the public hall of the city, a 
copy of the Declaration of 1776 graced 
and authenticated anew with his sign- 
manual. 

On June to, 1776, the Colonial Con- 
gress assembled at Philadelphia, re- 
solved that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration “that the 
United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States.’ 
Such action was taken and the committee 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, and Robert R. Livingstone. A 
draft was reported by this committee on 
June 28th. On July 2d a resolution was 
adopted declaring the colonies free and 
independent States. Finally, on July 
4th, the Declaration of Independence 
was agreed to, engrossed on paper and 
signed by John Hancock, President. 
It was afterwards engrossed on parch- 
ment and signed with the names given 
below. The document is almost entirely 
from the pen of Thomas Jefferson, few 
changes having been made in his original 
draft. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND.- 
ENCE. 

A Declaration by the Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, Fuly 4, 1776. 

When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
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them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they 


should declare the causes which impel them - 


to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these, are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive to these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shal] seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed tor light 
and transient causes; and, accordingly, all 
experience hath shown, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But, when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government. and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security. 


Such has been the patient sufferance of these — 


colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. The history of the present 
king of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having, in direct 
object, the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these States. To prove this 
let facts be submitted to a candid world: 

He has refused to assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and, when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the nght 
of representation in the legislature; a nght 
inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such 
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dissolutions, to cause others to be’ elected: 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the danger 
of invasion from without, and convulsions 


- within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose, ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of foreign- 
ers; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of land. 

_ He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitu- 
tion, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving 
his assent to their acts of pretended legisla- 
tion: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us: 

For protecting them by a mock trial, from 
punishment, for any murders which they 
should commit on the inhabitants of these 
States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of 
the world: ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our 
consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefit of trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free system of English 
laws in a neighboring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for in- 
troducing the same absolute rule into these 
colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering, funda- 
mentally, the powers of our government: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by 
declaring us out of his protection, and waging 
war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people, 
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He is, at this time, transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already 
begun, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralled in the most barba- 
rous ages, and totally unworthy the head of 
a civilized nation, 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken 
captive on the high seas, to bear arms against 
their country, to become the executioners 
of their friends and brethren, or to fall them- 
selves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections a- 
mong us, and has endeavored to bring on the 
inhabitants of our frontiers, the. merciless 
Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we 
have petitioned for redress, in the most hum- 
ble terms; our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to 
our British brethren. We have warned them, 
from time to time, of attempts made by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
ment here. We have appealed to their native © 
justice and magnanimity, and we have con- 
jured them, by the ties of our common kindred, 
to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and cor- 
respondence. They, too, have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. ~ 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and hold 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in general Congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name, and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare that these United Colonies 
are, and of rightought to be, free and independ- 
ent states; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved; and that, as free and in- 
dependent states, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent states may of ~ 
right do. And, for the support of this dec- 
laration, with a firm reliance on the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor. 

; Joun Hancock, 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


* 
he - 
Name = Colony Occupation Born Birthplace Died & 
ie) ed 
Adams, John ....... 6|Massachusetts Bay .|Lawyer... |Oct. 19, 1735|Braintree, Mass. ..... |July 4, 1826/92 
dams, Samuel ..... 2|Massachusetts Bay .|Merchant. . Sept. 22, 1722|Boston, Mass. ....... \Oct. 3, 1803/81 
Bartlett, Josiah ..... 9|New Hampshire. ...|Physician. .|Nov. 1729|Amesbury, Mass. ...-|May 19, 1795\67 
Braxton, Carter ..... Sil Virgina. oe Planter....|Sep...10, 1736 Newington, Va....... Oct. 10, 1797/62 
Carroll, Charles |). |: 31) Maryland: cee. Lawyer....|Sep. 20, 1737 Annapolis, Md. ...... Nov. 14, 1832/96 
Chase, Samuel ...... 44|Maryland ......... Lawyer..../Apr. 17, 1741|Somerset Co., Md....-|June 19 1811/71 
Clark, Abraham ..... 14|New Jersey ....... Lawyer....|Feb. 18, 1726|Elizabethtown. N. J. .|Sep. 1794/69 
Clymer, George ..... 38|Pennsylvania ..... Merchant. .|Jan. 24, 1739|/Philadelphia, Pa... . . Jan. 23, 1813/75 
Ellery, William ..... 22/R. I. and Prov. Plan .|Lawyer....|Dec. 22, 1727|Newport, R. 1. ...... Feb. 15, 1820/93 
Floyd, William ...... 5|New York {....... Farmer....|Dec. 17, 1734|Setauket, N. Y....... Aug. 1, 1821/87 
Franklin, Benjamin . .|46 Pennsylvania ..... Printer ...|Jan. 17, 1706 Boston, Mass. ....... Apr. 17 1790/85 
Gerry, Elbridge ..... 8|Massachusetts Bay |Merchant .. July 17, 1744|/Marblehead, Mass. ... Nov. 23, 1814/71 
Gwinnett, Button ..../49\Georgia .......... Merchant ..| ..... 1732\England ........... May 27, 1777/45 
Hancock, John ...... 1|Massachusetts Bay . Merchant ..|Jan. 12, 1737 Braintree, Mass. ..... Oct. 8, 1793/57 
Hall, Lyman ........|47/Georgia .......... Physician ..| ..... 1731|Connecticut ........] ..... 1784 53 
Harrison, Benjamin . 54|Virginia ..... eral | PAEIGE s/t eee 1740|Berkeley, Va... ... . |April 1791/51 
Hart, John! oo. Seda: 13|New Jersey .......|Farmer....| |). °° 1715| Hopewell, N. J... 0 kee 1780/65 
Hewes, Joseph....... 35|North Carolina... .. Lawyers. Stee 1730/Kingston, N. J. ..... Nov. 10, 1779/49 
Heyward, Jr., Thos. .|56|South Carolina ....|/Lawyer....| |) 1. * 1746|St. Luke’s, S.C. ..... March 1809 63 
Hooper, William ... .|93/North Carolina, |_|’ Lawyer..../June 17, 1742 Boston, Mass ....... Oct. 1790/49 
Hopkins, Stephen --./12)R. I. and Prov. Plan |Farmer. ._ .|Mar. 7, 1707|Scituate, Mass. ...___ July 13, 1785|79 
Hopkinson, Francis . | |29/New Jersey ....... Lawyer’ o<|oe a" 1737|Philadelphia, Pa. .... May 9, 1791/54 
Huntington, Samuel. ,|1] Connecticut ....... Lawyer....|July 3, 1732 Windham, Conn...._. Jan. 5, 179664 
Jefferson, Thomas... ,|32 ANRIDIS erate to Lawyer....J|Apr. 13, 1743 Shadwell, Va. ....... July 4, 1826\83 
Lee, Richard Henry .|48 MRL aT AT eS eee Wee Soldier ..../Jan. 20, 1732 Stratford, Va.. .....|June 19, 1794163 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot |55|Virginia ....._ 1)” Farmer....|Oct. 14, 1734 Stratford, Va. ...2... April 1797 63 
Lewis, Francis ...... 7|New York ........ Merchant . .|March 1713|Llandaff, Wales...... Dee. 30, 1803.91 
Livingston, Philip....| 3|New York .._1. 17’ Merchant . .|Jan, 15, 1716|Albany, N.Y. ...... June 12, 1778/63. 
Lynch, Jr., Thos. .../43/South Carolina || | Lawyer..../Aug. 5, 1749|Pr. George’sCo.,8.C. | ..... 1779/30 
M’Kean, Thomas ..../39]/Delaware........__ Lawyer..../Mar. 19, 1734|New London, Pa. ....|June 24, 1817/84 
Middleton, Arthur ...|50/South Carolina ||| || Lawyer....| 2.... 1743/Middleton Pl., S.C. ..|Jan. 1) 1788/44 
Morris, Lewis........ 15|New York ........ Farmer....| 22... 1726|Morrisania, N. Y..... Jan. 22, 1798/72 
Morris, Robert ..... 24/Pennsylvania ..... Merchant ..|Jan. 20, 1734|Lancashire, Eng... May 8, 180673 
Morton, John........ 16/Pennsylvania ..... Surveyor ..]..... 1724|Ridley, Pa, ......... April 1777|53 
Nelson, Jr., Thos. .../49]Virginia ......1 |! Statesman .|Dec. 26, 1738|York, Va. .._. 11177" Jan. 4, 1789/51 
Paca, William ...... 28/Maryland ......... Lawyer..,./Oct. 31, 1740/Wye Hall, Md. i223 eee 1799/5 
Paine, Robert Treat .| 4|Massachusetts Bay .|Lawyer....| ..... 1731|Boston, Mass........./May 11, 1814/84 
PON JOR b.. . a.e Oe 18/North Carolina ....|Lawyer.|__ May 17, 1741/Caroline Co., Va...... Sep. 1788 48 
Read, George........ 41/Delaware......_.._ Lawyer. .=.] ...<. 1734|Ceail Co., Md. ...... |i c.cc; 1798 64 
Rodney, Cesar ...... 52'/Delaware.......... General....} ..... 1730|\Dover, Delo... cs oo 1783/53 
Ross, George ....... 37/Pennsylvania . |||’ Bawvyer.; speak 1730|Newcastle, Del....... July 1779 49 
Rush, Benjamin ..... 46/Pennsylvania ||... Physician. ./Dec. 24, 1745|Berberry, Pa. .... | Apr. 19, 1813/68 
Rutledge, Edward ...|84/South Carolina ||| Lawyer... .|Nov. 1749/Charleston, 8. C...... Jan. 23, 1800/51 
Sherman, Roger ..... 19\Connecticut ..... | Shoemaker.{Apr. 19 1721/Newton, M 3 
Smith, James........ 36/Pennsylvania ||| | Lawyers). «|i vs.0 1710/Ireland 
Stockton, Richard .. .|10/New . ehOy oo ns Lawyer... .|Oct. 1, 1730 Princeton, N. J 
Stone, Thomas ...... 30/Maryland ..... 1. |! LAWYER ain oil! oan 1742/Pointoin Manor, Md. . 
Taylor, George ...... 33/Pennsylvania ||| || Physician ..| ..... 1716|Ireland ..... . 
Thornton, Matthew . . 17|New Hampshire... |Physician ||| °° *** 1714/Ireland ...... 
Walton, George ..... 53/Georgia .......... Lawyer....]..... 1740/Frederick Co., V 
Williams, William... . Connecticut, Praneyrateiel Statesman ./Apr. 8, 1731 Lebanon, Conn. 
Wilson, James ...... 42/Pennsylvania ..... Lawyercs. pA dasa 1742/St. Andrews, Scot. ... 
Witherspoon, John ..|21/New Jersey ..._... Minister ../Feb. 5, 1722/Yester, Scot. 
Wolcott, Oliver ..... 25 Connecticut ....... Physician .|Nov. 26, 1726 Windsor, Conn. 
Wythe, George ...... a5) Virginia <o.c....... [La wyeres. «eens 1726)Elizabeth Co., Va. .__ 


*Order in which they signed. tAge at death. 


Deeds. The grantor is the person who 4, It must be duly executed and deliv- 
makes the conveyance and the grantee ered. The mode and effect of an acknowl- 
is the person who receives the convey- edgment or of a deed is governed by 
ance... the law of the State where the land lies, 

A deed, being a contract, has the and not by that of the place where the 
same essentials. In most States married acknowledgment is taken. Where the 
women may convey real estate which deed is executed by an attorney in fact. 
they own in their own right. A partner it is customary to have the power of | 
can not convey real estate belonging to attorney acknowledged by the principal 
the firm unless empowered by special and the deed acknowledged by the at- 
authority from the partners to do so. torney. A deed executed by several 

The requisites of a valid deed are: grantors should be acknowledged by 
1, Competent parties. 2, Consideration. each of them. 


3, The deed must be reduced to writing. SUBJECT-MATTER—The description of 


7. 


. 
yor ; 
A; 
::./Feb. “2 
Whipple, William.... 20 Connecticut ....... Sailor. - wal ons. 1730/Kittery, Me. she yee 
« re 
a 
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the land and its boundaries should be 
extremely accurate. The usual words 
of the transfer are “‘give, grant, sell, 
and convey,” though any others con- 
veying the same idea could be used. 
Land sold without reserving any crops 
at that time growing on it, conveys 
the crops or everything attached to the 
land. When a building is sold it con- 
veys everything that belongs to it. The 
words ‘“‘heirs and assigns’’ are necessary 
in some States to convey an uncondi- 
tional title. 

An ACKNOWLEDGMENT is the act of 
declaring the execution of an instru- 
ment, but the word also denotes the 
official certificate of such declaration. 
All deeds and conveyances of land to be 
effectual as to third parties must be 
recorded upon previous proof or ac- 
knowledgment of their execution. Era- 
sures and interlineations should be noted 
previous to the execution, or referred to 
"in the certificate of the officer taking the 
acknowledgment. It is advisable to 
comply with the form of acknowledg- 
ment prescribed by the statues of the 
various States. 

Within the Several States acknowledg- 
ments may be taken in general before the 
following officers: Notaries Public and 
Justices of the Peace generally within 
their territorial jurisdiction, and in any 
place of the State usually before Judges 
and Clerks of the Supreme, Circuit, Pro- 
bate, and County Courts, Judges of the 
United States Courts, Chancellors, Regis- 
ters, Masters in Chancery, and Court 
Commissioners. County Recorders, Town 
Clerks and their assistants, United States 
Commissioners, County Surveyors, Coun- 
ty Auditors, Registers of Deeds, Mayors, 
and* Clerks of incorporated cities may 
take acknowledgments within their 
jurisdiction; besides the foregoing, in 
several States also the deputies of the 
enumerated officers, and in Connecticut, 
Commissioners of the School Fund; in 
Louisiana, Parish Recorders and their 
deputies; in Maine, women appointed 
by the Governor for that purpose; in 
Michigan, members of the Legislature; 
in Mississippi, members of County 
Board of Supervisors; in Nebraska, the 
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Secretary of State; in New York, Re- 
corders of cities and Commissioners of 
Deeds; in Pennsylvania, Mayors, Re- 
corders and Aldermen of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Allegheny, and Carbondale; 
in Rhode Island, State Senators; in Ver- 
mont, Registers of Probate; in West 
Virginia, Prothonotaries; in Wisconsin, 
Police Justices. 

Without the State and Within the 
United States, the following officers are 
authorized to take acknowledgment: 
Judges and Clerks of Courts of Record, 
Notaries Public, Commissioners appoint- 
ed for that purpose by the Governors, and 
officers authorized to take acknowledg- 
ments within their respective States. 
Besides the foregoing, also, in Colorado, 
Secretaries of State;in Delaware, Mayors 
of cities; in Illinois, Justices of the Peace, 
Commissioners of Deeds, and Mayors of 
cities; in Kentucky, Secretaries of State; 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, Master in 
Chancery; in New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island, Mayors and Chief Magistrates 
of cities. 

Without the United States—Judges of 
Courts of Record, Mayors or Chief 
Magistrates of cities, towns, boroughs, 
counties, Notaries Public, Diplomatic, 
Consular, or Commercial Agents of the 
United States resident and accredited 
in the country where the acknowledg- 
ment is taken, 


Form or Deep. Deed with full cove- 


nants. 
This indenture, made the...day of...., 
in the year...., between A. B., of.... (give 


occupation and residence), of the first part, 
and C. D., of .... (occupation and residence), 
of the second part. 

Witnesseth: That the said party of the first 
part, in consideration of ... dollars, lawful 
money of the United States, paid by the party 
of the second part, doth hereby grant and 
release unto the said party of the second 
part, his heirs and assigns forever (here 
describe property), together with the appur- 
tenances and all the estate and rights of the 
party of the first part in and to the said 
premises. 

To have and to hold the above granted 
premises unto the said party of the second 
part, his heirs and assigns forever. 

And the said party of the first part, doth 
covenant with said party of the second part, 
as follows :— 
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First. That the party of the first part is 
seized of the said premises in fee simple, and 
has good right to convey the same. 

Second. That the hed of the second part 
shall quietly enjoy the said premises. 

; hird. That the said premises are free 
from incumbrance. 

Fourth. That the party of the first part 
will execute or procure any further necessary 
assurance of the title to said premises. 

Fijth. That the party of the first part will 
forever warrant the title of said premises. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the 
first part hath hereunto set his hand and seal 
the day and year first above written. A. B. 

In the oideg wae [r8) 


Acknowledgment for the above. 


StaTe or New York, 
County of..... 


On this.. day of...., in the year...., be- 
fore me, the subscriber, personally came A. 
B. (and C. B., his wife), to me known to be 
the person (or persons) described in and who 
executed the within instrument, and (sever- 
ally) acknowledged that he (or they) executed 
the same. 


SAY 


(Give official title.) 


ee 


STATE OF OHIO, 


County of... . 
Be it remembered that on this. . day of 
, 189.., before me, the subscriber, a 


(give official title), in and for the said county, 
came A. B., and C. B., his wife, the grantors 
in the foregoing instrument, and acknowl- 
edged the signing thereof to be their voluntary 
act and deed for the uses and purposes therein 
mentioned. And the said C. B., wife of the 
said A. B., being examined by me separate 
and apart from her said husband, and the 
contents of the said instrument being by me 
made known and explained to her as the 
statute directs, declared that she did volunta- 
rily sign and acknowledge the same and that 
she is still satisfied therewith as her act and 
deed. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed my official seal, the 
[u. s.] | day and year last above written. 
(Signature and title.) 

SEALS or their equivalent (or what- 
ever is intended as such) are necessary 
in Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

Forms are prescribed or indicated 
by the statutes of most of the States 
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except Connecticut, Florida, and Louis. 
iana, 

SEPARATE acknowledgment by wife is 
required in Arkansas, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

One WiIrTNEss to the execution of deeds 
is required in District of Columbia, Maine 
(customary), Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Jersey (usual), Oklahoma Territory, and 
Wyoming. 

Two WitTNEssEs to the execution of 
deeds are required in Arkansas, Connect- 
icut, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oregon, South. Carolina, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. 


Democratic-Republican Party. This 
party, known first as the Republican, 
then as the Democratic-Republican, and 
generally in our own time merely as 
the Democratic party, has as its funda- 
mental principles the limitation of the 
powers of the federal government to 
those granted by the letter of the Con- 
stitution and the increase of the direct 
influence of the people in the affairs of 
the government. Though the party 
has from time to time swerved from 
these principles, when the exigencies 
of the political situation seemed to 
demand it (and the slavery question 
caused very violent fluctuations of this 
nature), yet to these principles it has 
alwaysreturned,and while acting on them 
its greatest successes have been gained. 
The adoption of the Constitution left 
the anti-Federal party without a cause; 
there was no organized opposition to the 
Federal party, to which most of the 
prominent men of the time belonged, and 
from it the Republican party, as the 
Democratic-Republican party, was first 
called, was but gradually differentiated, 
The financial measures of Hamilton 
clearly showed his purpose of applying 
to the Constitution loose principles of 
construction, and his proposals to as- 
sume the State debts, and later to in- 
corporate the United States Bank, and 
to levy a tax on distilled spirits, were 


~ 


| 
| 
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the first measures that marked a diver- 
gence in the Federal party. Madison, 
Jefferson and Randolph opposed these 
measures as unconstitutional. As was 
natural the following of Hamilton con- 
sisted largely of the commercial interests, 
while the agricultural interests as natu- 


rally favored a view tending to localize 


political power. It was not until 1792 
that the party, thus segregated, was 
known by the name of Republican. Those 
that were then known as Democrats, 
agitating, loud-mouthed and abusive 
partisans of France, in the war she was 
then engaged in, were not acknowledged 
by the Republicans as their party, 
though the two were frequently united 
in action; in the third House, the Re- 
publicans elected their candidate for 
Speaker, and the merging of the two 
factions was hastened by this event, 
though, for some time thereafter, the 
line between the two was plainly visible 
within the party; thereafter it was known 
as the Democratic-Republican party. 
John Adams succeeded Washington as 
President, defeating Jefferson by a 
majority of but three electoral votes. 
The alien and sedition laws aided in ren- 
dering Adams’ administration extremely 
unpopular, and in the next presidential 
contest the small Federalist majority 
was overcome and Jefferson was elected 
President by the House of Representa- 
tives, into which the election had been 
thrown by a tie in the electoral college. 
The party as now constituted aimed at 
strict construction, an elective judiciary, 
reduction of expenditure (on this ground 
they opposed a navy), and, as a conse- 
quence thereof, a reduction of taxation, 
and the extension of the suffrage. The 
party was so successful that before 1805 
the State governments of all but two of 
the States (Vermont and Connecticut) 
were in their hands, and they controlled 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
The purchase of Louisiana by Jefferson 
though enthusiastically commended. 
everywhere, was a palpable deviation 
from strict construction, as was also 
the embargo; to this latter step the party 
was forced by its previous policy of re- 
fusing to establish a navy. The failure 
of the embargo occasioned a change in 
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party feeling, and as a result war 
against England was declared in 1812. 
The war increased the national feeling, 
the restriction of trade preceding the 
war and incident to it, had fostered 
manufactures to maintain which the 
party was forced to adopt a tariff slightly 
protective, and the financial difficulties 
raised by the war led to the establish- 
ment of a national bank in 1816. Thus 
the party had been forced into a position 
closely resembling that of its former 
antagonists. These were now politically 
dead, the few that remained calling 
themselves Federal-Republicans. It was 
an ‘‘era of good feeling,” but it was not 
destined to continue long. The party 
was soon divided into two wings, again 
on the general lines of strict and loose 
construction. John Quincy Adams was 


an advocate of the latter, and the op- - 


position to him culminated in the elec- 
tion of Andrew Jackson as his successor. 
During the presidency of Adams, his 
followers gradually came to be known 
as National Republicans, while the others 
first known as‘ Jacksonmen,’ ultimately 
took the name of Democrats. The 
former were the precursors of the Whigs. 
Jackson undertook to give form to his 
party, using the federal patronage as a 
means, and he was eminently successful; 
his own leanings were to strict construc- 
tion, and the party was once more placed 
on that basis. A distinctively Southern 
and slavery faction of the party, under 
Calhoun, carried their opposition to 
the length of threatening secession, but 
Jackson firmly repressed the movement. 
In practice, Jackson was not uniformly 
consistent, but he enforced his strict 
construction theories in the case of the 
United States bank, and the adoption, 
under Van Buren, of the sub-treasury 
system, still more firmly entrenched 
the theory. The panic during Van Bu- 
ren’s administration was effectively used 
against him in the next campaign, and 
Harrison, a Whig, was elected. It was 
about this time that the name Loco- 
foco was applied to the Democratic 
party. Harrison died within a month 
after his inauguration, and was succeed- 
ed by the Vice-President, Tyler, a Cal- 
houn-Democrat. The ascendency of the 
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Calhoun faction committed the party, 
in its convention of 1844, to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. From this time forward, 
it vibrated between strict and loose 
construction, as suited its purpose, using 
the latter for the purpose of spreading 
slavery, and the former to secure it 
where thus established; the Calhoun 
faction was first and foremost a pro- 
slavery party. The election of Polk was 
in great part due to the Liberty party. 
His successor, Taylor, was a Whig, but 
his election was owing to local dissen- 
sions among the Democrats, and Fillmore, 
who became President on Taylor’s death, 
was succeeded by Pierce, a Democrat. 
Northern Democrats were not in favor 
of slavery, but they regarded it as the 
policy of their party to ignore the ques- 
tion; Southern Whigs, were pro-slavery, 
and to them the question of slavery was 
paramount to any party ties. Buchanan, 
another Democrat, succeeded Pierce, 
but the power of the party was diminish- 
ing, especially in the West. When it 
appeared that the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
would fail to make Kansas a slave State, 
the Southern section of the party took 
refuge in the Calhoun doctrine of the 
duty of government to protect slavery, 
and the split thus occasioned ended in 
dissension in the party convention at 
Charleston, in 1860. Douglas led the 
Northern Democrats, who upheld popu- 
lar sovereignty; the Southern members 
had adopted the Calhoun view. Douglas 
triumphed in the convention. On this 
the Southern wing withdrew, to meet at 
Richmond; the Douglas wing adjourned 
to Baltimore, where furthur dissensions 
caused the withdrawal of many of the 
border States. These latter, aided by 
the original seceders, nominated John 
C. Breckenridge; Douglas was named 
by his party. These conflicts in the 
party resulted in the election of Lincoln, 
the Republican candidate. The Civil War 
followed. During that struggle the 
party was uniformly opposed to the 
government measures, rendered neces- 
sary by the anomalous condition of the 
country. The secession of the Southern 
States had deprived them of most of 
their members in Congress, and in the 
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North only New York and New Jersey 
had Democratic Governors. Their con- 
vention of 1864 denounced the war 
measures of the Republicans, declared 
the war a failure and demanded the 
cessation of hostilities. On this issue 
they were cverwhelmingly defeated. The 
reconstruction measures of the Republi- 
cans, notably the Civil Rights bill, were 
strenuously opposed by the Democrats, 
and opposition to this was made the 
most prominent feature of the party 
creed, and in its desire to repress the 
negroes, the party swerved from its 
old principle of the extension of suffrage. 
In 1872, the action of the Liberal-Re- 
publicans helped in clearing away these 
dogmas, which had greatly hampered 
the party, and aided by the financiai 
depression of 1873 and by the disfavor 
with which Grant’s second term’ was 
regarded, the party made large gains, 
carrying the State elections in many of 
the Northern States, and getting a 
majority inthe House. Tilden, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President in 1876, 
had a popular majority over Hayes, the 
Republican, but the result of the electoral 
vote was in doubt, and the election was 
finally awarded to Hayes. Their next 
candidate, Hancock, was likewise de- 
feated. The action of the party, after 
the war, in opposing negro suffrage, 
had tended to consolidate Southern 
whites in its favor, while the memories 
of the war have been a strong rallying 
point for the Republicans in the North, 
so that, generally speaking, the latter 
has been Republican, the former Demo- 
crat. In 1884, Cleveland, a Democrat, 
was elected President, the deciding State 
being New York, which he carried by a 
plurality of only 1,047, in a total vote 
of over 1,100,000. His election was 
partly owing to dissatisfaction of many 
Republicans with their candidate. The 
Democratic party has generally been 
in favor of a ‘‘tariff for revenue only,” 
but a strong minority favors protection, 
and its platform has attempted to meet 
the views of both wings; the President’s 
message to the Fiftieth Congress, deal- 
ing as it did exclusively with the tariff, 
and strongly advocating its reduction, 
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probably tended to identify the party 
more thoroughly than before with that 
view. It is difficult, as the parties now 
stand, to draw a sharp line between 
them; the Democratic party still stands 
as the representative of stricter con- 
struction than the Republican, and the 
declaration of a Supreme Court, appoint- 
ed by Republican Presidents, of the un- 
constitutionality of the Civil Rights 
bill, and its decision in the Virginia 
bond cases, seems to justify its position ; 
both parties profess devotion to Civil 
Service Reform, and while the Republi- 
can party has consistently favored cessa- 
tion of the coinage of depreciated silver 
dollars, the Democrats, owing to divided 
opinions within the party, have failed 
to act. But the immediate future may 
see great changes in both parties. 


Diplomatic Service, The. The diplo- 
matic service of the United States, all 
of which is in charge of the Secretary 
of State, consists of Envoys Extraordi- 
nary and Ministers Plenipotentiary, Min- 
isters Resident, Charges d’Affaires, Con- 
suls-General, Consuls, and Commercial 
Agents. 

The highest class of ministers are 
those sent to France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Russia; they are paid $17,- 
500 per year. The second class ($12,- 
ooo a year) are sent to Austria, Hungary, 
Brazil, China, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and 
Spain. The third class ($10,000 a year) 
go to Chile, Peru, and the Central Amer- 
ican States. Ministers Resident re- 
ceive $7,500 (with the exception of the 
one in Bolivia, $5,000, and the one in 
Liberia, $4,000), and are in the Argen- 
tine Republic, Belgium, Colombia, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Hayti, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Norway, Turkey and Vene- 
zuela. Charges d’Affaires have $5,000 
a year, and are in Denmark, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 
There are five Consuls-General in British 
dominions, at Calcutta, Melbourne, Lon- 
don, Halifax, and Montreal; two in 
Germany, at Berlin and Frankfort; two 
in Turkey, at Cairo and Constantinople; 
and one each in Paris, Vienna, Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Bucharest, Bangkok, 
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Shanghai, Kanagawa, and Mexico. Their 
salaries range from $2,000 to $6,000. 
There are the following ranks of con- 
sulates: Five at $6,000 a year; two at 
$5,000; one at $4,500; six at $4,000; eight 
at $3,500; twenty-one at $3,000; sixteen 
at $2,500; thirty-seven at $2,000; forty- 
seven at $1,500; and twenty at $1,000. 
All consuls receiving a fixed salary pay 
into the treasury all fees received by 
virtue of their office. But there are many 
consuls and agents whose only com- 
pensation comes from fees. Such officers 
are usually allowed to go into business. 


Dixie. This was the title of a song 
popular in the South during the Civil 
War. The original of it was a negro 
melody of the time when slavery existed 
in New York, where a Mr. Dixy, or 
Dixie, owned many slaves. His estate 
was known among them as “‘Dixie’s 
Land.”’ During the war the South was 
commonly spoken of as Dixie, or Dixie's 
Land. 


Draco’s Laws. Draco, an Athenian 
lawgiver and archon, was the author of 
the first written code of laws at Athens, 
which he is supposed to have published 
in the fourth year of the 39th Olympiad 
621 B.C. He wasof distinguished birth, 
honored for his severe manners and his 
large experience in public affairs, and 
the people of Athens, a prey to anarchy, 
besought him to give them a code of 
laws. These, however, effected little 
change in the form of the state, but by 
being committed to writing put an end 
to the arbitrary administration of justice 
on the part of the archons, and resulted 
in the establishment of a court of appeals 
—that of the Epheta. The system which 
he proposed linked together civil and 
moral duties. He took the citizen at 
the moment of his birth, prescribed the 
manner in which he should be nourished 
and educated, and followed him with 
directions through the different epochs 
of life. His legislation had a beneficial 
and permanent effect upon the political 
development of Athens. The extraor- 
dinary severity of these laws, how- 
ever, which punished the slightect theft, 
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or even laziness, with death, no less 
than sacrilege, murder, and treason, 
caused them to be often neglected, and 
made them so hated that Solon was 
appointed to draw up a new code. Solon, 
though he softened their severity in 
some instances, retained that law which 
punished a murderer with death. Draco, 
at a later period, went to Agina, where, 
after having introduced his laws, he is 
said to have been stifled in the theatre 
by the garments thrown upon him as a 
mark of respect by the people. Ex- 
tremely severe and sanguinary laws are 
still called Draconic, and in ancient 
Greece it was commonly said thatDraco’s 
laws ‘‘were written in blood.” 


Dred Scott was a 
negro slave of Dr. Emerson, United 
States Army. In 1834 Dr. Emerson 
was ordered from Missouri to Rock 
Island, Illinois, where slavery was pro- 
hibited by statute, and in 1836 to Fort 
Snelling, in what is now Minnesota, but 
then a territory. Scott went with him, 
and at Fort Snelling married Harriet, 
another of his master’s slaves. In 1838, 
after a child had been born to them, they 
returned with their master to St. Louis. 
In 1848 Scott brought a suit in the State 
courts, involving the question of his 
freedom, and obtained a verdict in his 
favor, which was, however, reversed by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri. Shortly 
afterwards he was sold to J. F. A. Sand- 
ford of New York, against whom he at 
once began a similar suit in the United 
States Courts. The case was carried 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
and on March 6, 1857 Chief- Justice 
Roger Brooke Taney of Maryland an- 
nounced the decision. The court held 
that Scott had no right to sue because, 
even if he were free, no colored person 
was regarded by the Constitution as a 
citizen. He says ‘‘they had for more 
than a century before been regarded as 
...S0 far inferior that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to re- 
spect.’’ After deciding this, the ques- 
tion at isssue, the court went out of its 
way to declare the Missouri compromise 
void, and to deny the right of Congress to 
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exclude slavery from any territory. Of 
the associate justices six supported the 
Chief Justice, and two, McLean of Ohio 
and Curtis of Massachusetts, dissented. 
The opinion was for a time withheld from 
publication, in order not to increase 
the excitement of the presidential elec- 
tion then pending. 


Emancipation Proclamation. The 
Civil War was fought by the North to 
maintain the Union, not to free slaves. 
If proof of this were needed, it is fur- 
nished by the disavowal by President 
Lincoln of proclamations by Generals 
Fremont and Hunter, abolishing slavery 
in Missouri and South Carolina, respec- 
tively. Such steps as freeing the escaped 
slaves of rebellious owners were taken 
as war measures merely. On Sept. 22, 
1862, President Lincoln issued a procla- 
mation giving notice to the inhabitants 
of the States in rebellion that, unless 
they returned to their allegiance by 
Jan. 1, 1863, he would declare their 
slaves forever free. This was followed 
on Jan. 1, 1863, by the Emancipation 
Proclamation, declaring free the slaves 
held in all these States, except in certain 
districts of Louisiana and Virginia then 
occupied by United States troops. It 
enjoined upon the freed slaves to abstain 
from violence, and offered to receive 
them into the military and naval ser- 
vices. The proclamation declared that 
it was issued as an act of “military 
necessity”” by the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy. 
The act was heartily approved by the 
North, and rendered certain what had 
already become probable, namely, that 
slavery could not outlive the war. 


Eminent Domain is the supreme right 
of property possessed by a State over 
the articles of private ownership. The 
right of eminent domain is the right to 
take private property for public uses. 
In the United States its justification is 
the common welfare, and the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides that just compensation must be 
made. The right is usually exercised 
in order to secure land tor the construc 
tion of railroads, highways and canals 
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Executive, The. The government of 
the United States is divided into three 
great departments: the Executive, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial. The first 
is charged with the execution of the 
laws, and its head, the President, is 
known simply as the executive. The 
chief executive officers of the States, 
the Governors, are similarly called the 
executives of the respective States. The 
qualifications of the President are given 
in the Constitution, Article 2, section I. 
He must be a natural-born citizen of the 
United States, or a citizen at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. He must be 
at least 35 years of age and have been 
14 years a tesident of the United States. 
The powers of the President are defined 
in Article 2 of the Constitution. The 
executive is of necessity the only means 
of communication between our govorn- 
ment and foreign powers, and great 
latitude is allowed to the President on 
this subject, his action being subject 
only to the approval of the Senate by 
a two-thirds vote in case of treaties, and 
by a majority vote in cases of diplomatic 
appointments. The President has lim- 
ited control over Congress, the veto 
enabling him to throttle legislation to 
which he is opposed, unless two-thirds 
of each House concur in passing the 
measure over his veto. The appointing 
power of the President is subject to the 
confirmation of the Senate. The war 
powers of the President are the powers 
vested in him by virtue of his position 
as commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. These are never exercised except 
in the case of actual war, and are even 
then subject to the control of Congress, 
in which resides the power of granting 
or withholding supplies. During the ad- 
ministrations of Washington and Adams 
the annual message of the President to 
Congress was read by him to the Houses, 
and personal interviews between the 
President and the Senate took place 
on several occasions. With Jefferson 
these practices came +o an end, and a 
subsequent attempt to revive the latter 
failed. All communications between the 
President and Congress now take the 
form of resolutions on the part of 
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Congress, and of a message to either or 
both of the Houses on the part of the 
President. Resolutions of inquiry direct- 
ed to the head of any department are 
answered by letters addressed to the 
presiding officer of the House desiring 
the information. The judiciary and the 
executive bear no official relations to 
each other after the initial appointment 
of the former by the latter. The Supreme 
Court has time and again refused in any 
way to interfere with the political acts of 
the executive. The President’s term is 
four years. He is chosen by electors 
selected as the Legislatures of the States 
direct, which is now by a popular vote. 
In1789 the President’s salary was fixed at 
$25,000 per annum. The Act of March 
3,1872, increased this amount to $50,000. 
At the following session an attempt was 
made to repeal this increase. It passed 
Congress, was vetoed by Grant, and 
failed to pass over the veto. In case of 
inability on the part of the President 
to perform the duties of his office, it 
devolves on the Vice-President. The 
further regulation of this subject is left to 
Congress. 


ExecuTive Civit List 


Department, Bureau, Office, or Commission Number 
BE ReCUEIVE OO RICE lire oi cieis ce eles take relear eis oel sins evel 21 

Civil Service Commission ..........-2+-+05 62 
Stase DEPATLMISMt be aye lo «oie aya! s\ejererr aie ajo giohola ole 122 
Treasury Department .....c0ccecrererrreece 15,163 
Wat DepaArtinent, 2.0. cee oes ve cise oidiaye'e 14,967 
Department of Justice ......... seeee serves 704 
Post Office Department ........2ccenesencece 8,469 
Navy Department .........02veecreencerenes 1,252 


Positions registered under Navy Department 


POOTMAGLODIS, © sieya piss. sere hclate!s ous cfle inl eihene 
Interior Department .........0.eeererereres 9713 
Pension Examining Surgeons.......--+:+5+- 4,120 
Department of Agriculture.........+-++++55+ 2.241 
Department of Labor ........---++seeee reece 95 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries ......-.+-+++ 183 
Interstate Commerce Commission ......+++++- 142 
Smithsonian Institute .......:0:ee esse rere 292 
Library of Congress ........--20+-e00e dintctotie 39 
Superintendent State, War, and Navy Building 25 
Total Department Service .......+++++++> 62,669 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Departmental Service .....----+++++eeeeerees 62,669 
Post Office Service .....-.+2- cere eererceeree 104,811 
Government Printing Office ......+--++++++> 2,852 
Custom House Service .....-+-++e+eresreeeee 5,103 
Internal Revenue Service .....-+-++seereeees 3,282 
Total Executive Civil List, United States 178,717 


Executive Session is the name applied 
to sessions of the Senate held for the 
transaction of executive business; that 
is, the confirmation of nominations of 
the President, or the ratification of 
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treaties. These sessions are secret. The 
clerks that are necessarily present 
are sworn to secrecy, and violation of 
the oath may lead to dismissal and 
punishment for contempt. The pun- 
ishment of Senators for revealing the 
proceedings is expulsion. Neverthe- 
less the proceedings appear in the news- 
papers with considerable regularity, and 
to great extent the rule is a dead letter. 
The subject of making these sessions 
open has been vigorously debated. 
Whether any part of the proceedings of 
either House is to be public or secret is a 
matter subject to the exclusive control 
of the House affected. The rules of the 
House of Representatives provide for 
secret sessions under certain circum- 
stances. 


Exemption Laws are laws exempting 
certain lands and goods from seizure, 
and vary somewhat in different States. 


ALABAMA—A homestead not exceeding 160 
acres of land, or a lotin a city, town or village, 
with a dwelling house thereon, not exceeding 
the value of $2,000, Personal property to 
the value of $1,000. May be selected by the 
debtor. Waiver of exemption is not valid 
unless joined in by the wife. 

ARKANSAS—For single person, personal 

roperty in addition to wearing apparel $200. 
Yee head of a family, personal property to the 
value of $500. 

For a head of a family outside of any town 
or city, 160 acres of land not to exceed $2,500 
in value, or not less than 80 acres without 
regard to value. 

In city or town, not exceeding one acre 
of the value of $2,500, or not less than one- 
fourth of an acre without regard to value. 

ArIzoONA—The homestead of a married 
person or head of a family in the country, 
not exceeding 160 acres with improvements, 
not to exceed $2,500. Personal property of 
married person, $500 besides wearing apparel, 
and of a person unmarried, $200 and wear- 
ing apparel. : 

CaLiFoRNIA—The homestead on which the 
debtor resides, to the value of $5,000, if he is 
the head of a family; if not, to the value of 
$1,000. Personal property exempt includes 
chairs, tables, desks and books, $200; neces- 
sary household and kitchen furniture, sewing 
machines, stoves, beds, ctc.; provisions for 
family for three months, three cows, four hogs, 
two horses, oxen or mules; seed, grain, and 
vegetablesfor sowing, not above $200in value; 
tools and implements of husbandry of the 
debtor, not exceeding the value of $1,000; 
the necessary instruments of a surgeon, phy- 
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sician, surveyor, or dentist together with their 
professional library and necessary office fur- 
niture; the professional library of attorneys, 
judges, ministers of the gospel, editors, school 
teachers and music teachers and their nec- 
essary office furniture; miner’s cabin, not 
exceeding $500 of value, with all tools and 
gear necessary for his business, not exceeding 
$500. Two horses or mules with harness, and 
the miner’s claim worked by him, and not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 in value, are also exempt. 

CoLorapo—A homestead consisting of house 
and lot in town or city, or a farm of any num- 
ber of acres, in value not exceeding $2,000, 
is exempt if occupied by a householder and 
head of a family, provided it has been entered 
on record as a_ homestead and so specified 
in the title. Personal property, including 
wearing apparel of the debtor and his family, 
pictures, schoolbooks, library, etc., and house- 
hold funiture, not exceeding $100; provisions 
for six months, tools, implements or stock 
in trade, $200; one cow and calf, ten sheep and 
necessary food for six months; working animals 
up to $200; the library and implements of a 
professional man up to $300. The head of a 
family may select personal property to the 
value of $1,000; others, to the value of $300. 

ConNEcTICUT—There is no homestead ex- 
emption. Personal property is exempt as 
follows: Libraries not above $500 in value; 
a cow worth $150; ten sheep, not over $s0 
in value; two hogs, and 200 pounds of pork. 
Implements of trade, the horse, harness and 
buggy of a practicing physician, and the boat, 
not exceeding $200 in value, of a person en- 
gaged in fishing, and used for that purpose, are 
also exempt. 

NortH AnD Soutu Daxota—A homestead 
consisting of not more than 160 acres, with 
buildings and appurtenances thereon, and 
personal property defined by statute, ageregat- 
ing in value.not to exceed $1,500, is exempted 
to a householder. A firm can claim but one 
exemption, not a several exemption for each 
partner. Tools and implements of a mechanic 
to the value of $200, books and instruments 
of a professional man to the value of $600, are 
also exempt from seizure. 

DELAWARE—Family pictures, family Bible, 
and library; lot in burial ground and pew 
in church; family wearing apparel and tools, 
and implements necessary to carry on busi- 
ness, the whole not exceeding $75 in value, 
are exempt from attachment. In addition to 
the above the head of a family may claim 
$200 of personal property. In Newcastle 
county wages of Elaae are also exempt. 
No homestead law. : 

District oF CoLrumBIA—Family wearing 
m {pa household furniture to the amount 
of $300; provisons and fuel for three months; 
tools or instruments necessary to carry on 
any trade, to the value of $200: library and 
implements of a Via nase man or artist 
not above $300; family pictures and library 
to the value of $400, and a farmer’s team and 
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- other utensils to the value of $100, are ex- 


empt from attachment or sale on execution, 
except for servants’ or laborers’ wages. There 
is no homestead exemption. 

FLtoripa—A homestead of 160 acres of 
land, together with improvements, in the 
country, or a residence and one-half acre of 
ground in a village or city, is exempted to 
the head of a family. Also personal property 
to the value of $1,000. No property is ex- 
empt from sale for taxes or for obligations 
contracted for its purchase or for the erection 
of improvements thereon. The wages of 
every laborer who is the head of a family 
are also exempt under any process of law. 

Grorcia—Each head of a family, or guard- 
ian, or trustee of a family of minor children, 
and every aged or infirm person, or person 
having the care and support of dependent fe- 
males of any age, who is not the head of a 
family, is entitled to realty or personalty, or 
both, to the value in the aggregate of $1,600. 
Said property shall be exempt from levy and 
sale by virtue of any process whatever, under 
the laws of this State, except for taxes, pur- 
chase money, of the homestead, labor done 
thereon, or material furnished therefor, or for 
the removal of incumbrances. 

IpaHo—A homestead worth $5,000 is ex- 
empted to a householder who is head of a 
family; either husband or wife may select the 
homestead. Personal property is also ex- 
empted to the value of $300. Exemption does 
not extend to purchase money or to mortgages 
on the property. 

Ittinots—-A homestead valued at $1,000 
is exempted to every householder who has a 
family; such exemption not covering liabilities 
for purchase money or improvements of the 
homestead. After the death of a householder 
his family are entitled to the exemption so 
long as the survivor occupies it, or until the 
youngest child is twenty-one years of age. 
There are also exempted to every person 
wearing apparel, schoolbooks, family pic- 
tures andfamily Bible,and $100 worth of other 
property selected by the debtor. In addi- 
tion to this, $300 worth may be selected by 
the debtor ifaheadof a family;butsuch selec- 
tion can not be made from any money or 
wages due; no exemption is allowed when the 
debt is for the wages of laborer or servant; 
$50 of wages is exempt to every head of a 
family if residing with the same. 

Inp1ANA—There isno homestead exemption ; 
any resident householder has exempted real 
or personal property, or both, to the amount 
of $600 on any debt founded on contract 
since May 31, 1879. On debts founded on 
contracts made previous to that date, ex- 
emption is $300. Exemption does not, in 
any event, affect liens for labor, purchase 
money or taxes. 

Iowa—A homestead in country of 40 acres, 
or in town or city of one-half acre, with im- 
provements and buildings to the aggregate 
value of $500, is exempted to the head of 
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every family. If less than $500 in value, it 
may be increased to that amount. It is not 
exempted from execution for the purchase 
money thereof, or for debts contracted prior 
to its acquirement. Upon the death of either 
husband or wife the homestead passes to the 
survivor. Professional men are allowed their 
libraries, instruments, etc., and a team and 
wagon; printers retain their presses and type 
to the value of $1,200. The head of a family 
may claim wearing apparel, tools, a gun, his 
library and furniture to the extent of $200 in 
value. The personal earnings of the debtor 
for ninety days preceding the execution, 
certain stock, with food for them for six 
months, a pew in church and a lot in a burying 
ground are also exempt. Non-residents and 
unmarried persons, not being heads of 
families, can only claim their ordinary wear- 
ing apparel and trunk necessary to carry the 
same to the value of $75. 

Kansas—An independent fortune is ex- 
empted in this State. A homestead of 160 
acres of farming land, or of one acre within 
an incorporated town or city, with buildings 
and improvements thereon, with no limit to 
value. The head of every family is allowed 
personal property as follows: The family 
library, schoolbooks and family Bible; family 
pictures and musical instruments in use; pew 
in church and lot in burial ground; all wearing 
apparel of the family, beds, bedsteads, and 
bedding, one cooking stove and appendages, 
and all other cooking utensils, and all other 
stoves and appendages necessary for the use 
of the debtor and his family; one sewing ma- 
chine, spinning wheel and all other implements 
of industry, and all other household furniture 
not herein enumerated, not exceeding $500 
in value; two cows, ten hogs, one yoke of 
oxen, and one horse or mule, or in lieu of one 
yoke of oxen and one horse or mule, a span of 
mules or horses; twenty sheep and their wool; 
food for the support of the stock for one year; 
one wagon, two plows, drag and other farm- 
ing utensils not exceeding in value $300; grain, 
meat, vegetables, groceries, fuel, etc., for the 
family for one year; the tools and implements 
of any mechanic, miner or other workman, 
kept for the purpose of carrying on his busi- 
ness, together with stock in trade not exceed- 
ing $400 in value; library, instruments and 
office furniture of any professional man, Resi- 
dents, not the head of a family, have tools, 
implements and stock in trade up to $400. 
No personal property is exempt for the wages 
of any clerk, mechanic, laborer, or servant. 
A lien on the homestead may be created by 
husband and wife joining in the mortgage. 

Kentucky—To bona-fide housekeepers with 
a family are exempted from execution and 
attachment for debt: A homestead to the 
value of $1,000; two work beasts, or one work 
beast and one yoke of oxen; two cows and 
calves; one wagon or cart; two plows and gear; 
five head of sheep; provisions for family and 
provender for stock for one year; the tools and 
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stock of a mechanic who is a housekeeper and 
has a family, not exceeding $200 in value’ 
libraries or instruments of professional men, 
which may vary in value from one to seven 
hundred dollars; the wages of a laboring man 
to the amount of fifty dollars, except for house 
“rent and necessaries. 

Lovuistana—A homestead of 160 acres of 
land, with buildings and improvements there- 
on, is exempted to the head of a family, if 
owned and occupied as a residence, together 
with personal property, the whole not to ex- 
ceed $2,000; all wearing apparel, implements, 
stock, etc., with provisions and supplies neces- 
sary for the plantation for one year. If the 
wife own separate property in her own right 
to the value of $2,000 there is no exemption. 


MainE—Homestead $500, or eny lot pur- 
chased from State as a homestead; $50 furni- 
ture; $150 library; $300 team; $50 poultry; 
$r1oo sewing machine; $10 lumber; cow and 
heifer, ten sheep and lambs, plow, wagon, 
mowing machine, a two-ton boat, the flax, 
raw and manufactured from one acre of 
ground, wearing apparel, provisions, fuel, 
seed, grain, provender for stock, and tools. 
After the debtor’s death his family has the 
benefit of the exemptions. - 

MARYLAND—Besides wearing apparel, books, 
and tools used for earning a living, there is 
exempt other property to the value of $100. 
No homestead. 

MassacuusEetts—Homestead, $800 (must 
be recorded as such); furniture, $ 300; sewing 
machine, $100; library, $50; tools and im- 
plements $100; stock in trade, $100; boats 
and outfit, $100; one cow; one hog and six 
sheep, and wages under $20. 

MicuicAN—Forty acres of land, with im- 
provements, in the country, or house and lot 
worth $1,500 in town; furniture, $250; library, 
$150; two cows, five hogs, ten sheep, team, 
tools, provisions, and fuel. No exemptions 
from execution for purchase money. 

Minnesota—Eighty acres with improve- 
ments, in country, or lot with dwelling 
on it,in town. Household property, $500; 
wagon, plows and farming implements, $300; 
three cows, ten hogs, twenty sheep, yoke of 
cattle and a horse, or, instead a pair of horses; 
one year’s provisions, fuel, feed for stock 
and seed grain. A miner’s or mechanic’s tools 
and stock in trade to $400; the library and 
instruments of a professional man. Wages 
under $50 of a laboring man, earned within 
the last ninety days, and where the debtor is 
publisher of a newspaper, his complete out- 
fit to value $2,000, and stock $400. 

MississtpP1—To houscholding head of family 
160 acres of landand improvementsin country, 
or house and lot in town, either to value of 
$2,000. Tools and farming implements neces- 
sary for two male laborers; library and instru- 
ments of professional man to value of $250; 
two horses or mules or a yoke of oxen, two 
cows and calves, five hogs, five sheep; wagon, 
$100; personal property, $250; one sewing 
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machine; provisions and provender; wages 
of a laborer, $100. 

Missouri—To head of family one hundred 
and sixty acres in the country to the value 
of $1,500, a lot (thirty rods) in small town 
to same value, or lot (eighteen rods) in city 
having 40,000 inhabitants, to value of $3,000. 
Personal property, $300. One month’s wages. 

Montana—House and a quarter acre lot 
in town, or a farm of eighty acres, neither to 
exceed $2,500 in value. Pertocat property 
to the value of $1,400. No exemptions are 
good against a mortgage, a mechanic’s lien 
or a claim for purchase money. 

NesraskaA—Dwelling and 160 acres of 
land in country, or two adjoining lots in 
town, value, $2,000, If he hasnoreal property, 
the debtor may retain personal property to 
value $500. Clothing, furniture, provisions, 
animals, tools, and other things as per 
statute, and sixty days’ wages as laborer. 
Exemptions are not good against mechanic’s 
lien, mortgage, or purchase money. 

Nevapa—Homestead, $5,000; tools, im- 
plements, and other personal property, as 
per statute; miner’s cabin, $500. 

New Hampsurre—Homestead, $500; $100 
furniture; $100 tools; $200 books; $500 fuel 
and provisions; sewing machine, cook stove, 
bedding and clothing, one hog, six sheep, one 
oes of oxen or one horse, anid four tons of 


ay. 

oo JeRsEY—Homestead, $1,500 and $200 
household property. 

New Mexico—Homestead, $100; $10 furni- 
ture; $20 tools; $25 provisions. 

New Yorx—Homestead, $1,000; $250 fur- 
niture, tools, team and other personal prop- 
erty; sixty days’ wages. 

Nortn Carotina—A homestead to the 
value of $1,000, and personal property worth 
$500. No exemption is good against taxes, 
purchase money, or mechanics’ liens. 

Onu1o—Homestead is exempt to the value 
of $1,000; if appraised to a higher value a 
partition is pha: or an appropriate rental 
1s charged. Clothing and necessary furniture 
are exempted; tools and farming implements 
to value $100; $50 worth of provisions and 
three months’ wages; one horse or yoke of 
cattle, harness and wagon; one cow, two hogs, 
six sheep, and sixty days’ provender, or, 
instead, $65 in household property. A pro- 
fessional man’s books, $100. hen resident 
debtor, being head of a family, has no home- 
stead, he may retain personal property to the 
value of $500, besides other exempted prop- 


erty. 

Oeuancii— eerie to head of a family 
outside of city or town not to exceed 160 acres; 
and in a city or town not more than one acre; 
in addition thereto, certain personal effects 
and equipment appertaining to the various 
vocations. These exemptions do not a ply 
to corporations for profit, to a woreda 
or a debtor who is in the act of removing his 
family from the territory, or who has abscond- 
ed, taking with him his family, _ 


~ 
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To a single , ae Wearing apparel, tools, 
apparatus and books belonging to a trade or 
profession; one horse, saddle and bridle, or 


. one yoke of oxen; current wages for personal 


x 


service. In certain classes of debts all ex- 
emptions are invalid. 

; REGON—Musical instruments, books and 
pictures, $75; household effects, $300; clothing, 
$1oo, and clothing to each member of the 
family, $50; team, tools, instruments, library 
or whatever is needed in the trade or profession 
of debtor, $400; ten sheep, two cows, five 
hogs, three months’ provisions and six months’ 
provender. No exemption is good against a 
claim for purchase money. No homestead. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Clothing, books, sewing 
machine and $300 worth of other property. 
Right may be waived. No homestead. 

Ruope IsLaND—Furniture and supplies for 
family, $300; tools, $200; library, $300; wages, 
$10; clothing; one cow and one hog; debts se- 
cured by negotiable paper. No homestead 

SoutH CAROLINA—Homestead, $1,000; this 
right can not be waived. Furniture, wagons, 
live stock and tools, to value of $500. Home- 
stead exemption can not hold against an ex- 
ecution for the purchase money, a lien for 
improvements or for taxes. Any person 
not the head of a family may have one-third 
of his annual earnings exempted. 

TENNESSEE—Only the head of a family 
can have the benefit of exemptions; $1,000 
homestead and a variety of personal property 
designated by statute, prominent items being 
horses, mules, oxen, COWS, calves, wagon, 
tools, lumber, grain, provisions, beds, bedding, 
furniture and $30 wages. 

Texas—Two hundred acres of land with 
improvements in the country, or city property 
to value at time of being designated as home- 
stead (regardless of the value of after im- 

rovements) of $5,000. Furniture, farming 
implements, tools, books, five cows and calves, 
two yoke of cattle, two horses and wagon, a 
carriage or buggy, twenty hogs, twenty sheep, 
provision, provender and many other articles. 
The exemption of the homestead is not good 
against taxes, urchase money or mechanic’s 
lien; but in this last case the contract must 
have been signed by both husband and wife. 
On the death of a husband, the widow and 
children may have one year’s support out of 
the estate, and if the property be not in such 


shape as to be exempted by law, enough may 


be sold to raise an allowance for homestead 
to value of $5,000 and other property $500. 
Any person not the head of a family may 
have exempted clothing, books, horse, bridle 
and saddle. 

Uran—Homestead, $1,000; personal prop- 
erty to head of the famiiy, $700, and to each 
member, $250. Not good against purchase 
money, mechanic’s lien or a mortgage. 

Vrermont—Homestead, $500; growing crop, 
clothing, furniture, sewing machine, tools, 
one cow, ten sheep, one hog, three hives of 
bees, poultry, one yoke of oxen or two horses, 
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fuel, provisions and provender; also the instru- 
ments and library of a professional man, $200. 

Vircinta—The head of a family who is a 
householder has a homestead exemption to 
the value of $2,000, which may be in real or 
personal property, both. or either. Also 
clothing, sewing machine, furniture, and 
animals; books, $100; tools, $100. The value 
of the exemptions outside of the homestead 
is varied according to-the number in family, 
and ranges from $50 to $500. 

West ViIRGINIA—Homestead, $1,000, where 
the property has been granted or devised for 
the purpose, to the head of a family, or where 
he has devoted such property to that purpose 
by having it so recorded. Also personal 
onan to value of $200. Tools to mechanic, 

50. 
WasHINGTON—Homestead (must be actu- 
ally occupied) to the value of $1,000; clothing, 
books, bedding and household goods, to value 
of $1,500; one small boat to value of $50; 
two cows, five hogs, bees, poultry, fuel, and 
provisions. To a farmer, two horses, or two 
yoke. of oxen, and farming implements to 
value of $200. To professional man, library, 
worth $500, office furniture and fuel. To 
lighterman, his boats, to value of $250. To 
drayman, his team. 

Wisconsin—Forty acres in the country, or 
one-quarter of an acre in town, with the 
dwelling thereon. Clothing, household furni- 
ture, $200; books, two cows, ten hogs, ten 
sheep, one horse and yoke of cattle, or a pair 
of horses and mules; farming tools, one year’s 
provisions and provender. To a mechanic, 
tools, $200; professional man, his library, 
$200; a publisher or printer, his outfit for 
$1,500. To any head of a family, sixty days’ 
earnings. No exemption good against a 
mechanic’s lien or claim for purchase money. 

Wvominc—House and lot in town or one 
hundred and sixty acres of landin thecountry, 
either to value of $1,500, Tools, team and 
stock in trade of mechanic, miner, or other 
person, $300. Benefit of exemption can only 
be claimed by a bona fide resident householder. 

Ontario—The exemptions from execution 
are, speaking generally: the beds and bedding 
in ordinary use by the debtor and his family; 
necessary wearing apparel and a list of do- 
mestic utensils necessarily incident to living, 
not to exceed in value the sum of $150; 
necessary provender for 30 days not to exceed 
in value the sum of $40; a cow, six sheep, 
four hogs, and twelve hens, in all not to exceed 
the value of $75; tools and implements ordi- 
narily used in the debtor’s occupation to the 
value of $100, or the debtor may elect to 
receive the proceeds of the sale of such tools 
up to $100. 

Under the Free Grants and Homestead 
Act, there is an exemption from liability for 
any debt incurred before the issue of the 
patent and for twenty years from date of 
location, except where the land itself is mort- 
gaged or pledged or for the payment of taxes. 
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QuEBEC—The exemptions from execution 
are: beds, bedding and bedsteads in ordinary 
use by debtor and _ his family; necessary 
wearing apparel; one stove and pipes anda 
number of smaller articles; all necessary fuel, 
meat, vegetables, fish, flour not more than 
sufficient for ordinary consumption of debtor 
and family for thirty days and not exceeding 
in value $40; one cow, four sheep, two hogs, 
and food therefor for thirty days; tools and 
implements or chattels ordinarily used in 
debtor’s occupation. No real estate. 

New Brunswick—Wearing apparel; bed- 
ding, kitchen utensils; tools of trade to the 
value of $100 are exempted. 

Nova Scotra—Necessary wearing apparel; 
beds, bedding and bedsteads of debtor and 
his family; household utensils not exceeding 
in value $20: food enough for thirty days’ 
consumption and not exceeding in vaiue $40; 
one cow, two sheep, and hay and food there- 
for for thirty days; tools or chattels ordina- 
rily used in the debtor’s occupation to the 
value of $30. No real estate. 

Prince Epwarp IsLanD—Necessary wear- 
ing apparel and bedding for the debtor and 
his family; tools and instruments of his trade 
or calling; $16.20 in money and his last cow 
are exempted from execution out of Supreme 
Court. Wearing apparel and bedding of 
debtor and his family; the tools and imple- 
ments of his trade; one cook stove and one 
cow, in all amounting in value to $50, are 
exempt from process out of county court. 

ManttoBp,a—Household goods to the value 
of $500; tools, agricultural implements and 
necessaries used by the debtor in his trade, 
occupation or profession, to the value of 
$500; homestead to the extent of 160 acres 
being the residence of the debtor, the build- 
ings and improvements thereon; or the town 
residence of the debtor to the value of $1,500, 
provided that no real or personal property 
shall be exempt from seizure or sale under 
execution for the purchase price of the same. 
A debtor can not waive his exemption from 
seizure and sale under execution. 

NortHwest TERRITORIES—Necessary cloth- 
ing of the defendant and his family; furniture 
and household furnishings belonging to de- 
fendant and his family to the value of $500; 
also certain personalty exclusive of the fore. 
going and homestead not exceeding 160 acres; 
house and buildings occupied by the defend- 
ant, also the lot or lots on which same is 
situate according to the registered plan, to 
the extent of $1,500; defendant is entitled 
to his choice from a greater number of articles 
from the same class. 

Britisu CoLumB1a—Personal 
debtor to the value of 
execution. 


lal property of 
$500 is exempt from 
or personalty, how- 
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ment. Registered homesteads are exempt 
from execution to the value of $2,500. 


Exequatur is an official recognition of 
a consul or commercial agent by the 
government to which he is sent, author- 
izing him to perform his duties in that 
country. It is a Latin word, meaning, 
“let Itim perform.” 


Ex Post Facto Laws. Strictly speak- 
ing, an ex post facto law is one that takes 
effect retroactively; that is, on transac- 
tions which took place before its passage. 
The provision in the Constitution of 
the United States (Article I, section 9g, 
clause 3), that ‘‘no . ex post facto 
law shall be passed,’’ has been inter- 
preted to refer only to crimes, and in that 
sense the words are commonly used. The 
following have been decided to comewith- 
in the scope of the phrase: Every law 
that makes an action done before its 
passage, and innocent when done, crimi- 
nal, and punishes such action ; every law 
that aggravates a crime, or makes it 
greater than when committed; every 
lawthat changes the nature of the punish- 
ment, or makes it greater than at the 
time the act was committed: every law 
that alters the rules of evidence so as 
to make it easier to convict the offender; 
every law that, while not avowedly 
relating to crimes, in effect imposes a 
penalty or the deprivation of-a right ; 
every law that deprives persons accused 
of crime of some lawful protection to 
which they have become entitled, as a 
former acquittal. Such laws are there- 
fore unconstitutional so far as they 
apply to acts committed before their 
passage. 


Exterritoriality. By a fiction of inter- 
national law a sovereign, though tem- 
porarily in a foreign country, is consid- 
ered as being on his own territory. B 
an extension of this principle diplomatic 
agents that represent the sovereign, and 
also those that represent the State (as 
ambassadors of republics), are said to 
enjoy the privilege of exterritoriality, 
the privilege of living under their own 
laws while accredited to a foreign nation. 
They preserve their domiciles as if at 
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home. Their persons, families, attend- 
ants and property are inviolable except 
in extreme cases. In case of a crime 
committed by a diplomatic representa- 
tive, unlessimperative necessity demands 
his seizure, the government to which he 
is accredited merely asks his recall. 


Federal Party. This name was given 
to those that were in favor of the adop- 
tion of the United States Constitution. 
The looseness of the Union under the 
Articles of Confederation had unsettled 
business, and all citizens that were in- 
jured by this state of affairs were in 
favor of a stronger government. More- 
over, the feeling that thus only could we 
become a nation among nations had 
much weight in inclining the more 
thoughtful to favor the Constitution. 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Randolph were all Federalists in the 
earlier and wider meaning of the term. 
The adoption of the Constitution left the 
anti-Federalists without a cause, and 
the Federal party went into power with 
Washington at its head practically un- 
opposed. During the first session of 
Congress the departments of the govern- 
ment were organized. At the second ses- 
sion Alexander Hamilton introduced his 
financial measures. The foreign debt 
was to be paid in full, the continental 
debt was to be paid at par, and the debts 
of the several States were to be assumed. 
To the second of these propositions 
Madison dissented, but it was neverthe- 
less carried. The third aroused enormous 
opposition, and it was hotly debated 
both in and out of Congress. After one 
defeat it was reintroduced and carried 
by means of a bargain. At the third 
session a bill taxing distilled spirits 
was passed and the Bank of the United 
States was incorporated. These measures 
Jefferson and Randolph opposed. The 
party had thus gradually strengthened 
the broad construction view of the Con- 
stitution and had attained real principles 
and party life. It stood committed to 
protection of manufactures by import 
duties, to building up a navy and an 
army, and to strengthening the federal 
government. The opposition raised by 
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these centralizing tendencies gradually 
took form, and headed by Jefferson, 
Madison, and Randolph, formed the 
Republican party, from which sprang 
the Democratic-Republican party. The 
work of the Federalists was carried on 
in the Second Congress. In the third, 
the Senate was theirs by but a small 
majority, while in the House there was 
a small majority against them. The 
assumption of the State debts had ren- 
dered the prompt establishment of a 
navy impossible, and its want now for- 
bade the energetic assertion of our com- 
mercial rights. As a consequence, Jay’s 
Treaty was negotiated. In 1798 the 
party favored war with France, and the 
popularity of this measure tended to give 
it temporary prestige, but trouble was 
brewing. John Adams and his wing of 
the party was strongly opposed by 
Hamilton and his followers. The Alien 
and Sedition Laws had made the ad- 
ministration of the former thoroughly 
unpopular. Jefferson and Burr had com- 
pletely organized the opposition, and the 
election of 1800 bore heavily against the 
Federalists and elected Jefferson, The 
Federalists, now in the minority, resorted 
to obstruction, and offered opposition 
even to measures that were in line with 
those previously advocated by them- 
selves. Their opposition to the Louisiana 
purchase, certainly an instance of broad 
construction, is a fair example of these 
tactics. To the opposition of this last 
measure they were not, however, able to 
bring their full strength. In 1804 Fed- 
eralist electors were chosen from but three 
States. The party opposed the embargo 
and other restrictive measures, and in 
this they were joined by Randolph. 
Attempts to secure a navy, and opposi- 
tion to the War of 1812, and to the 
policy of protection of home manufac- 
tures, now constituted its program. 
It had, in fact, gone so far as to adopt 
the strict construction theory. In the 
presidential election of 1812 it showed 
a decided increase in strength, but this 
soon fell off again, and although it still 
had influence in some of the New Eng- 
land States, its national importance was 
over. Its supporters became National 
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Republicans, and were of the elements 
that subsequently formed the Whig 
party. One of the most serious defects 
of the party was that it never made any 
attempt to gain the confidence of the 
people—its leaders stood aloof. Among 
the prominent members of the party, 
beside those mentioned, were John Jay, 
Fisher Ames, John Marshall, Roger 
Sherman, Rufus King, and James A. 
Bayard. 


Fenians, or Fenian Brotherhood. A 
political association which has aimed 
at the forcible separation of Ireland from 
English rule. The name comes from 
the ancient Irish warriors, the Finna, 
Fianna, or Fionna. The brotherhood 
was founded in New York in 1857. 
John O’Mahoney, William R. Roberts, 
James Stephens, and O’Donovan Rossa 
were prominent leaders, the first two 
especially so in this country. Their im- 
portance in our history arises from their 
attempts to make the United States a 
base for their operations in Ireland and 
Canada against the English. Large sums 
of money were collected here from time 
to time to carry on their work. Their 
first Congress was held at Chicago in 
November, 1863. They seized on the 
differences which existed between the 
United States and Great Britain during 
the Civil War and afterwards, and tried 
to widen the breach, hoping to precip- 
itate these nations into war and thus 
increase their chances for freeing Ireland. 
Their schemes in this direction, however, 
were not successful. In 1866 they at- 
tempted to invade Canada from the 
United States. In the spring of that 
year 500 men gathered at Eastport, 
Maine, but disbanded when the United 
States authorities captured 750° stand 
of arms that were intended for them. 
In May, government officials seized 
1,200 stand of arms at Rouse’s Point, 
New York, and about 1,000 stand at 
St. Albans, Vermont. On the first of 
June, 1,500 Fenians, commanded by 
Colonel O'Neill, crossed the Niagara 
River at Buffalo. After a slight success 
they were routed, and about 700 were 
captured on their return by the United 
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States forces. A similar event took 
place on the Vermont line. Two of 
the prisoners who had been captured by 
the Canadian forces were sentenced to 
death, but were respited largely through 
the intercession of Secretary of State 
Seward and other Americans. Those 
who had been captured by the United 
States authorjties were released on parole 
or after a short imprisonment. In the 
spring of 1867 a brig, Erin’s Hope, sailed 
from New York for Ireland with arms 
and ammunition, but was unable to 
land them, and, after losing by capture 
some of her force, returned to New York. 
In the spring of 1870 another invasion 
of Canada was attempted, but General 
Meade was sent to the scene of opera- 
tions and seized the men and arms. 
Meanwhile, Fenian efforts in England 
and Ireland had not relaxed. The ac- 
count of them is stirring but does not 
belong to our history. The brotherhood 
did not succeed in liberating Ireland, 
though it was perhaps due in some 
measure to their agitation that reforms 
were soon adopted in its government 
by England. Many of the leaders were 
imprisoned and some sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 


Finding, Law of. The law of finding, 
though not prescribed by statute, is well 
defined by precedent. It may be stated 
thus: 

(a) Property which is found belongs to the 
person who finds it, unless the real owner is 
discovered and claims it. The finder need 
not search for the owner or advertise the 
property. 

(b) Property found in a store or public 
conveyance may be retained by the finder 
until the owner claims it, irrespective of any 
regulation to the contrary. 

(c) If property is found under such circum- 
stances that the finder has knowledge as to 
who the real owner is, and the owner is present 
it would be larceny not to return it. 

(d) The finder is not entitled toa reward un- 
less it was offered before the surrender of the 
property, but he is entitled to reasonable ex- 
penses incurred in taking care of the property. 


Flag of the United States. During the 
early days of the Revolution flags of 
various designs, depending on the taste 
of different commanders, were in use. 
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In December, 1775, on the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of Congress, what 
was known as the ‘“‘grand Union”’ flag 
came into use. It consisted of a field 
of thirteen red and white stripes like 
the present national flag, but its union, 
or corner, was the same as that of the 
British flag, allegiance to Great Britain 
not having as yet been renounced by 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In June, 1776, when the 
issue of some such declaration appeared 
almost inevitable, Washington and a 
committee of Congress informally sub- 
stituted for the British union a union 
consisting of a five-pointed star. On 
June 14, 1777, Congress formally estab- 
lished a field of thirteen stripes and a 
union of thirteen white stars on blue 
ground, and this new flag was probably 
first used at the battle of Brandywine, 
Sept. 11,1777. On Jan. 13, 1794, Con- 
gress ordered two more stripes and two 
more stars to be added to the flag, to 
typify the States of Vermont and Ken- 
tucky, admitted in the meanwhile. Not- 
withstanding the admission of several 
more States, the flag was then left un- 
changed until the Act of April 4, 1818, 
changed thenumber of stripes tothirteen, 
which number was to remain fixed. 
[he number of stars was thereafter to 
be equal to the number of States. The 
arrangement of the stars in the union 
was not provided for. Thus the stripes 
typify the original States, and the stars 
the present States. 


Flowers, State. The following are 
“State Flowers,” as adopted in most in- 
stances by the vote of the public school 
scholars in the respective States: 

PATRI eXTa alte cic ol ctelo © s'e e civiel«) eles wie aero a ane Golden Rod 


i Pate ee i... ooh in, SEMUOLA CACTUS 
iA 5 Dai Mn CrPeoC 

a | bana aMonit COCO ae *Apple Blossom 
al Ormie.).cpolee ow os aie ceri wise wees *California Poppy 
SOLAAGH cals o.. cre, 2.4inie 01°. Purple and White Columbine 
Siew aTe nn nrc oes cence de acs cers Peach Blossom 
GEOLEIG as vinkes orp ceive <> ssieie ei sitie imreres Cherokee Rose 
TESA, oe =p oboe be O CIC a GI sees Syringia 

STE ee Or GOI nT to ian ea ose 
one We ine Wild Rose 
Tne) eee ppc dene GORE eC Sunflower 
TOR In | eye G cing Gio: OCR Sao ICO ei ea a *Magnolia 
Michigan.<...000-cccneseecceesrrcees Apple Blossom 
Minnesota... 2 ce rcccccc crc cccceereserceces Moccasin 
Mississippi... --+-++-eseeec terre teres Magnolia 
WURSEQUITI Jasiele sileisnevelols wintele Glsiaw leis en si s1e 0 4 Golden Rod 
Montana. ...ccisiesce ccc ccs cee reer ccceres Bitter Root 
Nebraska.....-0- socestc ere eereercseee * Golden Rod 
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NEHA GP MP anied sales neltna’s Wforciniaie oornettatntee tes Rose 
North Dakota.......00..00c-00sceusesee-+ Golden Rod 
AOI AROMA E GIT GOL a eie a sieis solu: oP sleliiecoratorerv\el ein i Minletee 

POON a Miele nate evel cdicvele tid tine arene tiereters O G 
BUiPGMG SLAM eRe ete chia ewiinls se chars Oravare'< isles aot Violet 

OXAS ee ee ee ee ee ee eee e eee eee e eens *Blue Bonnet 
PRIUS Cet RSs vortrerciwba vel arene tral's afouk: oie'ist apevecsvatehanetois Sego Lily 
WELTER 1 Saat eor unmotow aa@oruoaa Opin occ *Red Clover 
VR SINIGE OM io ares alae, excveniauciornvors ete: wiererecre +Rhododendron 


*Adopted by State Legislature, not by public school 
scholars. }Adopted by the women’s clubs of the State. 


In other States the scholars or State 
Legislatures have not yet taken action. 
In Kansas the sunflower is usually known 
as the State Hower. 


Force Bill. The following acts of Con- 
gress are known by this name: A law 
passed by Congress, taking effect March 
2, 1833. Its purpose was to enable the 
President to enforce the tariff in the face 
of the efforts of South Carolina to resist 
the collection of duty. Also, to two 
laws passed in 1870 and 1871, both 
aimed at the suppression of interference 
and intimidation in Southern elections. 
These laws gave exclusive jurisdiction 
on this subject to the United States 
courts. The second section of the law 
of 1871, directed at conspiracy against 
the Civil Rights Act, was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
in 1883. The second bill declared con- 
‘spiracy of this nature, if abetted by 
the State authorities, to be rebellion, 
and authorized the employment of the 
army and navy and the suspension of 
the habeas corpus to aid in repressing it. 
The operation of the habeas corpus sec- 
tion was not to extend beyond the end 
of the next session of Congress. Efforts 
for a renewal thereof failed. These latter 
bills were also known as the Ku-Klux 
Acts. 


Free-Soil Party. The Southern leaders 
of the Democratic party had determined 
to prevent the nomination of Martin 
Van Buren for the presidency in the con- 
vention of 1844. This was accomplished 
by declaring the vote of two-thirds 
of the convention necessary to nominate. 
This rule once adopted, Van Buren’s 
defeat followed naturally. These tactics 
caused a split in the Democratic ranks, 
especially in Van Buren’s State, New 
York. Van Buren’s faction was there 
known as the ‘‘ Barn-burners,” the other 
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as the ‘‘Hunkers.’”’ In 1848 both fac- 
tions sent delegations to the national 
convention, which determined to give 
one-half of the State vote to each. Both 
sections withdrew dissatisfied. Van 
Buren’s faction, joining with the rem- 
nants of the Liberty party, formed the 
Free-soil party, by which Van Buren 
and Charles Francis Adams were nomi- 
nated. Their platform was a strong 
and frank protest against the extension 
of slavery, and- contained such ringing 
phrases as ‘‘A free soil to a free people,”’ 
and ‘“‘Congress has no more power to 
make a slave than to make a king.” 
Van Buren and Adams received no 
electoral votes, but their popular vote 
was 291,342, against 1,219,962 for Cass, 
and 1,360,752 for Taylor. In 1852 the 
party nominated John P. Hale of New 
York, and again received no electoral 
votes. During its existence it always 
had from fifteen to twenty representa- 
tives in Congress, among them Charles 
Sumner, Salmon P. Chase, and David 
Wilmot. It opposed the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, and was finally swallowed 
up in the Republican party. 


Free Trade is the doctrine of political 
economy maintained by those who hold 
that trade should be unrestricted by 
governmental regulations or interference. 
The term is generally used with reference 
to governmental exactions on importa- 
tions. Theoretically, free traders hold 
that our commerce with other nations 
should be as unrestricted as commerce 
between the various states of the Union, 
but practically they admit that duties 
on imports are a convenient way of 
raising a revenue; so that, as the term 
is generally used in this country, a free 
trader is one who believes in so regulat- 
ing the tariff as to raise the necessary 
revenue with the least restrictions on 
foreign commerce, and with absolutely no 
attempt to protect home industries. He 
believes strictly in a tariff for revenue 
only, or a fiscal tariff, as it is sometimes 
called. A brief outline of some of the 
most important propositions on which 
the free trade argument rests may be 
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given as follows: Every man has a nat- 
ural right to buy in the cheapest market 
and to sell in the dearest; all attempts 
to check this right on the part of the 
government result sooner or later in an 
artificial commercial condition and con- 
sequent financial disaster; labor, produc- 
tion, manufacture and commerce, be- 
ing governed by natural laws, will reg- 
ulate themselves best if not interfered 
with; a nation should devote itself to 
industries which are natural to it; to 
attempt to force others to growth is an 
artificial stimulus and a waste of energy; 
if other nations can produce articles 
cheaper than we can, it is an unneces- 
sary national extravagance to waste, in 
making them at home, strength that 
could more profitably be devoted to 
other pursuits; protection benefits only 
a minority of the nation at the expense 
of the large majority; the advantages 
which have resulted from free trade 
between the several States of the Union 
prove that similar advantages would 
follow from free trade with foreign 
nations. In answer to some of the 
arguments of the protectionists, free 
traders say that it is ridiculous and un- 
true to insist that protective duties com- 
pel foreigners to pay part of our taxes; 
that diversified industries are proven by 
history not to be necessary for a nation, 
since with wealth all things can be pur- 
chased in these days, and the nation will 
gain wealth more rapidly if it devotes 
itself to natural pursuits and avoids 
wasting its energy in unnatural ones; 
that high wages in the United States are 
due to our natural advantages, not to 
protection; that, in any case, with free 
trade the workman’s necessaries would 
cost much less and his wages would go 
as far as before; that it is unjust to tax 
the whole country to pay large profits 
on invested capital which could be 
equally well employed in other channels. 
A large majority of the Democratic party 
are free traders in the sense in which 
the term is used here—of favoring a 
tariff for revenue only; but a minority, 
powerful in influence if not in numbers, 
is protectionist, 
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Geneva Award. The settlement of the 
Alabama Claims was referred by the 
Treaty of Washington to five arbitrators, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, the Queen of Great Brit- 
ain, the King of Italy,the President of the 
Swiss confederation, and the Emperor of 
Brazil. These rulers, in the above order, 
named as arbitrators Charles Francis 
Adams, Lord Chief Justice Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Count Federigo Sclopis, Mr. 
Jaques Staempfli, and Baron Itajuba. J. 
C. Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden, 
respectively, represented as agents the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
tribunal met at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
Dec. 15, 1871, and Count Sclopis was 
made president. Each government sub- 
mitted its proofs and arguments, which 
were carefully considered by the arbi- 
trators. The United States claimed 
damages both for direct and for indirect 
losses, and for injuries occasioned by 
thirteen vessels. The tribunal decided 
to allow only direct losses caused by the 
“Plorida” and the “Alabama,” with their 
_ tenders, and by the‘‘Shenandoah” during 
part of her cruise. Various rules of inter- 
nationallaw were laid down which sup- 
ported most of the contentions of our 
government. It was decided that the 
expenses incurred if pursuing the cruisers 
and the prospective earnings of the de- 
stroyed merchant vessels should not be 
included in the award; that net, and not 
gross, freights should be allowed, and 
that reasonable interest should be in- 
cluded. Finally, on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1872, the tribunal ‘‘awarded to the 
United States a sum of $15,500,000 in 
gold as the indemnity to be paid by 
Great Britain to the United States as 
the satisfaction of all the claims referred 
to the consideration of the tribunal.” 
The English representative cast the only 
dissenting vote, but Great Britian ac- 
cepted the decision and paid the award 
within a year. 


Gerrymander. Gerrymandering is the 
process of so arranging electoral dis- 
-tricts as to give a. majority of Congress- 
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men, or State legislators, as the case 
may be, to the party having the minority 
in the total popular vote of the State. 
This is accomplished by combiningacom- 
munity having a large majority in favor 
of the manipulating party, with another 
in which that party has a minority a 
little smaller than its majority in the 
former; the result of the union is a dis- 
trict in which the party has a small ma- 
jority. This process has been practiced 
all over the Union. 


Government Salary List. The salary 
of the President of the United States is 
$50,000, a year; the Vice-President, $8,- 
000; cabinet officers, $8,000. Senators 
receive $5,oooand mileage. Congressmen, 
$5,000 and mileage. The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court receives $13,000; 
Associate Justices, $12,500. The dip- 
lomats get good pay: Ministers to Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, $17,500; Ministers to Brazil, China, 
Austro-Hungary, Italy, Mexico, Japan, 
and Spain, $12,000; Ministers to Chile, 
Peru, and Central America, $10,000; 
Ministers to the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, Belgium, Hayti, Colombia, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Turkey, and Venezuela, 
$7,500; Ministers to Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Portugal, 
$5,000; Ministers to Liberia, $4,000. 
The heads of the government depart- 
ments receive: Superintendent of Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, $4,500; Pub- 
lic Printer, $4,500; Superintendent of 
Census, $5,000; Superintendent of Naval 
Observatory, $5,000; Superintendent of 
the Signal Service, $4,000; Director of 
Geological Surveys, $6,000; Director ot 
the Mint, $4,500; Commissioner of Gen- 
eral Land Office, $4,000; Commissioner of 
Pensions, $3,600; Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, $3,000; Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, $3,000; Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, $3,000; Commander of Marine 
Corps, $3,500; Superintendent of Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, $6,000. 

In 1893 the Ministers to Great Britain, 
Germany, and France, were made Am- 
bassadors without increase of pay. 
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Governments of the World. 


Area Estimated = Title Capital 
Country sq. miles Population a 
ini es 150,000 8,500,000 |Menelik II............ Emperor........- Adis Abeba 
tomer tiittsseees.| 215,400 | 4,000,000 |Habibulla Khan.) . 172: Amps ck eens Cabul 
eons to 52,100 | 6,394,250 |Thanh Thai ......... NRE cai cs ees Hué 
Argentine Republic |. 7! 1,113,849 | 4,800,000 |Julio A. Roca .... 22! .. [President ... 22... Buenos Ayres 
UM Sat re 115,903 23,895,413 |Franz Josef L........ -|dumperor .......+ Vienna 
Baluchistan .. 2.20... 11! 134,000 810,000 |Mir Mahmud .*.. 22.1: ‘han of Khelat.: :|Khelat 
MMpRIR TAN. Sein. a 32. 11,373 | 6,687,651 |Leopold II.....4...... SS Se russels 
2 ae 20,000:(|); 2:50; 000: [see =e eens erent Deb Raja sero, Punakha 
UB OMVIR ES oe lave sido tlsleieres 734,390 1,800,000 |Jose Manuel Pando ....|President ........ a Paz 
BS Nae ee ircaiiard sie) s se 3,218,130 14,333,915 |F. de P. Alves ........ resident .......-. Rio Janeiro 
ROHN sos. 8.5, 37,860 | 3,733,189 [Ferdinand ........... FRING. «20. cue oe Sofia 
RiNINER Soi Ac ca. sc 37,400 1,500,000 |Norodom_......... ~ 2 Raip oS SS ae Pnum Peuh 
MOD Nie ers aise, ek oa tere, 0 279,901 2,712,145 |German Riesco........ President ....... Santiago 
ONIN As Gave ats 4,234,910 | 399,680,000 |Kwang-su[hisauntrules]|Emperor ._ 11!) Peking 
Colombia... ..:..5...... 504,773 | _ 3,878,600 |J.M. Manoquin....... In Charge .. 11.2! Bogota 
Congo Independent States 900,000 30,000,000 |King of the Belgians ... Sovereign........ Boma 
CostaRicn Boiss sh 2s 23,000 309,683. |Ascencion Esquival . |President ....... San Jose 
Menmarkeiw ee 15,360 | 2,464,770 |Christian IX.......1.. 1 5B Y teat, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic... 18,045 610,000 |Juan Isidro Jiminez ...|President ... 1.17! San Domingo 
Ecuador ae 1,400,000 |Gen. Leonidas Plaza ...|President ........ Quito 
Egypt ae a 9,734,405 |Abbas II ............. Khedive ......... Cairo 
France!!! : ei: 38,595,500 |Emile Loubet ..._. 1)! President ........ Paris 
German Empire .. 56,367,178 |William II ........... Emperor ........ Berlin 
Great Britain and 41,544,145 |Edward VII ...._ ce c= ASE eee sone London 
GTORCO PE Ee Pi oh Mods 2,433,806 |George .............. OSU Ghee cree Athens 
Guatemala iolenae Manuel Ecabresa ...... eines Sa Se ert te plage 
i 15210, 626" rie. See resident ....... lu Prince 
eae Tate aS ox 587,500 |Gen. Terencia Sierra ...|President . 11... ! Tegucigalpa 
Hungary 19,207,103 |Franz Josef .......... Reng. eo eee Budapest 
insta CaM OSV yA 231,085,132 |Edward VIT. of England Emperor ........ Caleutta 
halves eee ne 32,449,754 |Victor Emmanuel III ..|Ki ome 
ODEN etre cca ces arinca es ¢ 147,655 | 43,763,153 okio 
POL OR ctor 15 viii Ric niaieiaes 82,000 5,608,151 |Li ul ‘ 
LST a a Palaces atl 35,000 2,060,000 Monrovia > 
DECKIGO sens Poe eee 767,005 13,545,462 Mexico 
OT ae eae aA 8 3,304 Monte Carlo 
Montenegro ............ 3,630 228,000 . |\Cettinje 
NICTECOO BW S tw ina Helin 219,000 5,000,000 ai ... [Fez 
611): be See an aa 54,000 3,000,000 |Shamsher Jang Bahadur| -|Khatmandu 
Netherlands, The........ 12,648 5,179,100 |Wilhelmina .. ....... he Hague 
PUIOANA SUG soon cesses ern 49,200 380,000 | Jose Santos Zelaya ..-|Managua_ 
Ot dal oar pec 124,445 2,239,880 [Oscar II ............. Y . |Christiania 
EEC Sere ee ee 82,000 1,500,000 |Seyyid Feysal bin Turki uscat 
IAPR at ne ot ee 157,000 530,103 |Hector Cavallo ....... Asuncion 
go EE ee eee ee hae 628,000 9,500,000 |Muzaffar-ed-din ..-.))! n Teheran 
JS ee See 695,733 4,609,000 |Eduardo de Romana. ._ President Lima 
POPeRRAl Gs Use pire on nee 36,038 6,428,659"Carlog’ ic. ose oo, Lisbon 
enmania 2"). sac ec cute 50,700 5,912,520 |Carol (Charles) ....... Bucharest 
IRR aes cy, cy -++| 8,660,395 | 129,004,514 |NicholasII ......°° | Emperor (Czar) . ./St. Petersburg 
Balvador fate ve. toto Oh 73225 1,006,848 |Tomas Regalado ...... President ....... San Salvador 
Sarawak .. a 50,000 600,000 |Sir Charles J. Brooke . . Rajah »......4 aw Sarawak 
Servia .... 18,630 2,408;770 Peter onsen Ns Bees King Vics bs Seamer Belgrade 
Siam ... 244,000 5,000,000 |Khoulalonkorn ....... Fong is cc Bangkok 
Spain .. 197,670 18,089,500 |Alphonso XIII. ....__ SIDS ce che eee adrid 
Sweden... 172,876 5,136,441) |Osoar FR 22 san oecrk Bing 5, sheen Gee Stockholm 
Switzerland . 15,976 8.826, 088 Resin a ieradacnte malen ie President ....... Berne | 
PPMIpOUr ic Sane s mer 398,900 800.000 |Hashem Bey.......... Governor-General . Tripoli 
PCOTUN ft hae? 4.5 1s cn 51,000 1,900,000 |Hafiz Mehmet Pasha... |Bey............. Tunis 
SURO: 9 i505) te ea ged ek 1,115,046 | 24,931,600 |Abdul Hamid II ...._! Sultan |... secenue Constantinople 
United States........... 3,025,600 79,003,000 |Theodore Roosevelt... . President ..c.4e50 Washington 
Uruguay,...... eine A 72,112 840,725 |S. L. Cuestas.......... Presidents. oss os Montevideo 
Venezuela.............. 566,159 2,444,816 |Cipriano Castro... |) |” President. 2 .. kee Caracas 


Grand Army of the Republic. Soon origanization. The “department” is the 
after the close of the Civil War, Dr. B. state or territorial organization. The 
F. Stephenson, who had been surgeon whole is under a commander-in-chief and 
in a volunteer regiment, suggested the anational council of administration con- 
organization of Union veterans into a na- sisting of one member from each depart- 
tional association for mutual assistance. ment. Once a year there takes place a 
In accordance with his suggestion and national convention or encampment at 
by his efforts the first post was founded which the commander-in-chief is elected. 
at Decatur, Ill., April 6, 1866. Other A belief that the organization was in- 
posts in that and other States were tended for political purposes led to a con- 
rapidly formed. The ‘‘post”’ is the local siderable decrease of membership in 1868; 
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to remedy which a rule was adopted for- 
bidding any political use to be made of 
it. The first commander-in-chief was 
Stephen A. Hurlburt, elected at the 
national encampment at Indianapolis 
in 1866. 


Grangers. In 1867 a secret society 
known as the Patrons of Husbandry 
was formed in Washington. Its object 
was to aid the farmers by enabling them 
to codperate and purchase their supplies 
at first hand, and by offering opportu- 
nities for social and educational im- 
provement. Lodges called Granges were 
established in several Western States. 
The a sociation received a setback 
through the financial reverses of many 
of its lodges, which had, without proper 
training, engaged in business enterprises. 
Nevertheless, they succeeded in 1873 
and 1874 in carrying the legislatures of 
Illinois and Wisconsin; these legislatures 
passed stringent laws directed against 
‘extortion and unjust discrimination in 
the rates charged for the transportation 
of passengers and freights.’’ These acts 
were subsequently repealed, but while 
they were in force had a very unfavor- 
able effect on the railroads. In Congress 
their efforts led to considerable discussion 
regarding the regulation of interstate 
commerce, since consummated by the 
act of Feb.4, 1887. Similar societies 
—the Farmers’ Alliance, in the South 
and Northwest, and the Agricultural 
Wheel, in the Middle South—have been 
influential as social and agricultural 
powers. The Grangers have virtually 
passed out of politics. 


Greenback-Labor Party. The demand 
for agricultural products on the part of 
the Government during the war tended 
to render farmers prosperous; their pros- 


‘perity was increased by the payment in 


greenbacks of, debts previously con- 
tracted, and these concurrent circum- 
stances have tended to make agricultural 
sections look on the unlimited issue of 
paper money as the cure for all economic 
evils. A convention of Greenbackers 
was held in 1874, and it was resolved 
that it was desirable to have all bank 


currency withdrawn and only national 
currency issued, and, moreover, to have 
the principal of that portion of the na- 
tional debt not in terms made payable 
in gold, paid in currency. As early as 
1868 this plan had been known as the . 
Ohio Idea. The Democratic party in 
1875 showed some leaning towards these 
views, but it soon fell off from them. 
In 1876 the Greenbackers held a national 
convention, and adopting the name of 
Independent party nominated Peter 
Cooper of New York for the presidency. 
The party polled a total of about 8o0,- 
ooo votes. Its strength lay mainly in 
the agricultural regions, in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, and Michigan. In 
1877 the party’s vote in the State elec- 
tions was about 185,000. About this 
time the labor reform parties assumed 
greater prominence, and in several States 
the labor and greenback parties united. 
In 1878 a national convention adopted 
the name of National party. In that 
year its vote rose to 1,000,000, and a 
number of National representatives were 
elected usually by fusions with which- 
ever party happened to be in the minor- 
ity in any district. In 1880 James B. 
Weaver of Iowa was nominated for 
President, polling about 300,000 votes; 
in 1884 the nominee was Benjamin F. 
Butler of Massachusetts, who was also 
the Anti-Monopoly candidate, the joint 
ticket being known as the People’s 
party, and the vote about 130,000. 
After that time the party waned rapidly 
and disappeared from American politics. 


Habeas Corpus is a writ which takes 
its name from its characterizing Latin 
words ut habeas corpus. There are 
several varieties of this writ, but the one 
referred to in the Constitution and gen- 
erally meant is that of habeas corpus ad 
subjiciendum, which is issued by a court 
directing that the body of a prisoner be 
produced before it, that it may inquire 
into the cause of his detention and dis- 
charge him if he is unlawfully restrain- 
ed. It is granted as a matter of right 
on the verified petition of the prisoner 
or some one acting in his behalf. The 
right to this writ was secured to the 
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English people by Magna Charta and 
confirmed by the Petition of Right. 
The Constitution of the United States 
(Article 1, section 9, clause 2) provides 
that “the privilege of the writ of habeas 
- corpus shall not be suspended unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it.’”’ The 
States, also, provide for the issuance of 
the writ in their several courts. Federal 
courts grant the writ when the imprison- 
ment is under pretense of federal author- 
ity or federal rights are involved. The 
power to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus has been held by the Supreme 
Court to rest with Congress alone, though 
that body may delegate its authority 
to the President by statute. In sudden 
emergencies it is sometimes necessary 
for the President to suspend the writ 
without previous authority, but Congress 
may afterwards validate his course. Pre- 
vious to the Civil War the Federal writ 
of habeas corpus had never been sus- 
pended. 


Hartford Convention. The War of 
1812 against England had been entered 
into in the face of the protest of the New 
England and northern Middle States. 
These being commercial in their pursuits 
had everything to lose by war; what 
they demanded was a strong navy to 
protect commerce. In politics they were 
Federalists. When the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress had forced the war 
on the Democratic President, Madison 
and hostilities had actually commenced, 
these States took no active part in the 
struggle; they opposed the war; finally, 
in October, 1814, Massachusetts passed 
a resolution inviting the other New 
England States to a convention having 
in view an ultimate convention of all 
the States for the purpose of a revision 
of the Constitution. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and some counties of New 
Hampshire and Vermont signified their 
approval of this course, but these reso- 
lutions explicitly declared that the pro- 
posed action was to be within the limits 
of the Constitution. The reverses of the 
war had put the Democratic party into 
no humor for these proceedings; they 
were denounced; it was charged that 
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there was a conspiracy to establish a 
grand duchy under an English prince; 
government agents were sent all over 
New England to find proofs of these facts. 
As a matter of fact the convention of 
twenty-six representatives from Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont met at 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 15, 3814; this 
convention disclaimed any intention 
to dissolve the Union at that time; 
such dissolution, it declared, must ‘‘be 
the work of peaceable times and deliber- 
ate consent.” Among the grievances 
it recited were the ‘‘easy admission of 
naturalized foreigners to places of trust, 
honor and profit,’ and the easy forma- 
tion of new Western States; it desired 
the defense of every State to be entrusted 
to the State itself, and declared it to 
be “‘as much the duty of the State 
authorities to watch over the rights re- 
served, as of the United States to exercise 
the powers which are delegated.” It 
desired changes in the Constitution as 
follows: Abrogation of the right of 
Southern States to representation for 
three-fifths of their slaves; requirement 
of a two-thirds vote of both Houses for 
the admission of new States or the. pro- 
hibition of commercial intercourse or 
to declare war or to authorize hostilities 
except in cases of invasion; embargoes 
to be limited to sixty days; foreigners 
to be disqualified from ail civil offices 
under the United States; presidents to 
be ineligible for a second term, and no 
two successive presidents to be from the 
same State. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut sent commissioners to Wash- 
ington to attempt to carry out the sug- 
gestions of the report, but the war had 
in the meantime ended and the com- 
missioners were ignored. The convention 
did not meet again; but the odium at- 
taching to it was so great that its presi- 
dent placed a copy of the proceedings 
in the hands of the Massachusetts Secre- 
tary of State in order thus to disprove 
charges of treason. 


High License. This term, as used 
generally at present, means the enforce- 
ment of a high tax on the retail sellers 
of intoxicating liquors so as to Taise the 
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price of liquor and prevent its consump- 
tion to some extent, and especially so as 
to drive out of the business the low grog- 
geries, which are the birthplaces of most 
of the distress and crime that result 
from drunkenness. The evils resulting 
from intemperance are universally ad- 
mitted, but how to prevent or decrease 
intemperance is a disputed question. 
Prohibitonists as a rule do not favor 
high license. They do not accept it 
even as a half-way measure. They con- 
tend that prohibition is more effectual 
and that any form of licensing the liquor 
traffic is an admission of its right to 
exist, which they deny wholly. Their 
opponents maintain that prohibition can 
not be enforced and that high license 
can, as each of the persons who pay a 
high tax for the privilege of selling liquor 
is made an interested party to secure 
the enforcement of the law and thus to 
prevent those who avoid the tax from 
maintaining a ruinous competition with 
him. The advocates of high license 
also maintain that prohibition infringes 
the liberty of the individual, while there 
is no such objection to high license. 
There seems to be a tendency at present 
in both of the chief political parties to 
quiet the disturbing “‘temperance”’ ele- 
ment which has begun to play an im- 
portant part in politics by passing high 
license laws. 


Historic Minor Political Parties. The 
minor American parties which have 
appeared and disappeared during the 
rgth century of our national life are 
the following: Anti-Renters,a New York 
party which flourished about 1841. They 
resisted the collection of back rents on 
the Van Rensselaer manor near Albany. 
They had strength enough to defeat 
Wright, the regular Democratic candi- 
date for governor of New York. Barn- 
burners, New York, 1846, seceders from 
the Democratic party. They were op- 
posed to slavery extension. Bucktails, 
New York, about 1815; they supported 
Madison. Conservatives, New York and 
some other States, 1837; paper money 
Democrats. Doughjaces, 1820, Northern 
members of Congress, who voted in favor 
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of the Missouri compromise. Hunkers, 
New York, a faction of the Democrats 
favoring the South, the Barn-burners 
being the other factor. Know-Nothings, 
New York, 1854, opposed to naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners unless they had been 
twenty-one years in the country. Loco- 
Focos, New York, 1835; a branch of the 
Democratic party. Liberal Republicans, 
1872; Republicans who joined with the 
Democrats in support of Greeley for 
President. Temperance, or Prohibition, 
from 1830 down, in many States; in 
favor of preventing or restricting the 
sale of liquors. Woman’s Rights, from 
1860 down; those who favored granting 
to women the right of suffrage. 


Historic Treaties. Of record are the 
following specific agreements orcontracts 
between nations or sovereigns, with the 
year of their execution: 


843. Contract of Verdun. This treaty con- 
cluded the war between Lothar, Louis the Ger- 
man, and Charles the Bald, over their respec- 
tive shares of the imperial dominions on the 
death of their father, Louis the Pious. 

911. Treaty of St.-Clair-sur-Epte: con- 
cluded the war between the invading Norse- 
men under Rollo and the French king, Charles 
the Simple. 

1122. Concordat of Worms: an agreement 
between the emperor and the pope, closing 
the long strife known as the War of Investi- 
tures. 

1183. Treaty of Constance: between the 
emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, and the Lom- 
bard cities. 

1360. Peace of Bretigny: a treaty that 
interrupted the Hundred Years’ War between 
France and England. 

1397. Union of Calmar: the treaty by 
which Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were 
united under Queen Margaret of Denmark. 

1420. Treaty of Troves: interrupted the 
Hundred Years’ War on terms most favorable 
to England. 

1435. Treaty of Arras: a compact between 
Burgundy and France. 

1466. Treaty of Thorn: settled the terms 
of the Polish conquest of West Prussia. 

1482. Treaty of Arras: settled the dispute 
between Louis XI. of France, and Maximilian 
of Austria. 

1493. Bullof Pope Alexander VI.:arranged 
the conflicting claims of Spain and Portugal to 
newly discovered lands. ' 

1508. League of Cambray:a union formed 
by Louis XII. of France and the Emperor 
Maximilian, which the pope and others were 
invited to join. 
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1526. ‘Treaty of Madrid: formed between 
Charles V.of Germany and Francis I.of France. 

1529. Treaty of Cambray: between Francis 
I. and Charles V. 

1544. Treaty of Crespy: concluded the 
fourth and last war between Francis I. and 
Charles V. 

1579. Union of Utrecht: laid the founda- 
tions of the Dutch Republic. 

1648. Peace of Westphalia: concluded the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

1659. Peace of the Pyrenees: closed the 
long war between France and Spain. 

1660. Treaty of Copenhagen: between Den- 
mark and Sweden. 

1667. Treaty of Breda: between England 
and Holland. 

1668. Triple Alliance: between England, 
Holland, and Sweden to defend Spain against 
Louis XIV. 

1668. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle: between 
France and Spain. 

1668. Treaty of Lisbon: between Spain 
and Portugal through the mediation of Eng- 
land. 


1678, Peace of Nymwegen: ended the 
Dutch War. 
1697. Peace of Ryswick: closed the war 


between France under Louis XIV. and the 
principal States of Europe—called the war of 
the Palatinate. 

1699. Peace of Carlowitz: between Turkey 
on the one hand and the Emperor of Germany, 
the King of Poland, and the republic of Venice 
on the other. 

1713-14. Treaties of Utrecht, Rastadt, and 
Baden: concluded between the States taking 
part in the war of the Spanish succession. 

1717, Triple Alliance: between Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Holland. 

1718-19. Quadruple Alliance: between 
Great Britain, France, Holland, and the em- 
peror against the aggressions of Spain. 

1718. Peace of Passarowitz: between the 
sultan and emperor. 

1721. _ Peace of Nystadt: between Sweden 
and Russia. 

1738. Treaty of Vienna: between France 
and Germany. 

1742. Peace of Breslau: between Frederick 
II. of Prussia and Maria Theresa of Austria. 

1748. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle: between 
Great Britain, France, and Holland; Austria, 
Spain, Sardinia, Genoa, and Modena being 
accessories. 

1761. The Family Compact: between the 
Bourbon rulers of France and Spain. 

1763. Peace of Paris: terminated the Seven 
Years’ War, known in United States history 
as the French and Indian war. 

1772. First Partition of Poland: executed 
by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 

1774. Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji: be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. 

1783. Treaty of Paris: in which Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the North Americar colonies. 
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1783. Treaty of Versailles: between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain. 

1792. First Coalition against France: in- 
volved all the powers except Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Tuscany, Venice, and Genoa. 


1795. Peace of Basel: between France and 
Prussia. 
1795. Jay Treaty: between the United 


States and Great Britain. 

1797. * Treaty of Tolentino: between the 
French republic and the pope. 

1797. reaty of Campo Formio: between 
Napoleon and the emperor of Germany. 

1798. Second Coalition against France, 
initiated by Russia; afterwards comprised 
England, Austria, Naples, Portugal, and Tur- 


ey. 
1802. Peace of Amiens: between Great 
Britain on the one hand, and France, Spain, 
and the Batavian republic on the other. 
1803. Treaty between France and the 
United States: touching the purchase of Louis- 
jana. 


1805. Peace of Pressburg: between Austria 
and France. 
1807. Treaties of Tilsit: concluded between 


France, Prussia, and Russia. 

1809. Treaty of Schdnbrunn: 
France and Austria. 

1814. First Peace of Paris: between France 
and the principal European powers; after the 
defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig. 

1814. Treaty of Ghent: between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

1815. Congress of Vienna: attended by the 
principal European powers. ; 

1815. Second Peace of Paris: between 
France and the allies after the defeat of Napo- 
leon at Waterloo. 

1815. Holy Alliance: formed at Paris be- 
tween the monarchs of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. 

1818. Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle: partic- 
ipated in by Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, 
and France. 

1827. Treaty of London: between Great 
Britain, Russia, and France, to put an end to 
the war between Turkey and Greece. 

1829. Treaty of Adrianople: between Rus- 
sia and Turkey. 

1840. Quadruple Treaty of London: be- 
tween Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia on the one hand, and Turkey on the 
other, touching Mehemet Ali of Egypt. 

1842. Treaty of Nanking: concluded the 
so-called opium war between Great Britain 
and China, 

_ 1842. Ashburton Treaty: signed at Wash- 
ington to define the northeastern bounda 
between the United States and British Nort 
America. 

1848. Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo: be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 

1854. Treaty between the United States 
and Japan: negotiated by Commodore Perry. 
oe Treaty of Paris: after the Crimean 

ar. : 


between 
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1858 Treaties of Tientsin: between China 
and each of the four nations, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and United States. 

1859. Peace of Zurich: settled the dispute 
between France and Sardinia on the one hand 
and Austria on the other. 

1864. Peace of Vienna: concluded the 
war between Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, 
growing outof the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

1865. Convention of Gastein: a compact 
between Prussia and Austria. 

1866. Peace of Prague: concluded the war 
between Prussia and Austria. 


1871. Treaty of Frankfort: between France 
and Germany. 
1871. Treaty of Washington: to adjust 


the Alabama claims. 

1878. Treaty of San Stefano supplemented 
by the Congress of Berlin: closed the Russo- 
Turkish War. 

1879. Triple Alliance: between Austria, 
Germany, and Italy. 

1895. Treaty of Shimonoseki: 
the war between China and Japan. 

1898. Treaty of Paris: concluded the Span- 
ish-American War. 


concluded 


Holidays. The legal holidays in the 
United States are as follows: 


New Year’s Day, January 1. In all states 
and territories, except Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and ode Island. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE oF NEW 
ORLEANS, January 8. In Louisiana. 

Lincotn’s Birtupay, February 12. In 
Louisiana. 

WASHINGTON’sS BirTHDAY, February 22. In 
all states and territories except Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, [owa, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Texas, Oregon, and Tennessee. 

SHrovEe TuespAyY, March 1. In Louisiana, 
and cities of Mobile, Montgomery, and Selma, 


Ala, 
ANNIVERSARY OF TEXAN INDEPENDENCE, 
March 2. In Texas. 


FrreMen’s ANNIVERSARY, March 4. In 
Louisiana. 

Goop Fripay, April 15. In Florida, Louis- 
iana, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. 

Memortav Day, April 26. In Georgia. 

BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO, April 21. In Texas. 

Decoration Day, May 30. In Colorado, 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and District of Columbia. 

FourtH oF Juty. In all states and terri- 
tories. 

GreNeraL Exection Day, generally on 
Tuesday after first Monday in November. In 
California, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 

THANKSGIVING Day, usually last Thursday 
in November, and Fast days whenever ap- 
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pointed by the President, are legal holidays 
in all states and territories. 

Ceristmas Day. In all the states and ter- 
ritories. 

Lazpor Day, first Monday in September. 
All states. 


The following old English holidays, 
with their names, had their origin in 
medieval England when the State re- 
ligion was that of the Church of Rome, 
and they are still observed generally or 
in some parts of England, Scotland, and 
Treland: 


TwetrrH Day, or TWELFTH-TIDE, January 
6. Sometimes called Old Christmas Day, the 
same as Epiphany. The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night, with which many social rites 
have long been connected. 

CaNDLEMAS, February 2. Festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin. Consecration of 
the lighted candles to be used in the church 
during the year. 

Oxp CANDLEMAS, February 14. St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Lapy Day, March 25. Annunciation of the 
Virgin. April 6 is old Lady Day. 

MipsumMer Day, June 24. Feast of the 
Nativity of John the Baptist. July 7 is old 
Midsummer Day. 

Sr. Swituin’s Day, July 15. There was an 
old superstition that if rain fell on this day 
it would continue forty days. 

Lammas Day, August 1. Originally in 
England the festival of the wheat harvest. In 
the Church the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous 
deliverence from prison. Old Lammas Day 
is August 13. 

MicnaEvtmas, September 29. Feast OL ob 
Michael, the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is 
October 11. 

ALLHALLOWMAS, November 1. All-hallows, 
or All Saints’ Day. The previous evening is 
All-hallow-e’en, observed by home gatherings 
and old-time festive rites. 


Ati Sous’ Day, November 2. Day of 
prayer for the souls of the dead. 
Martinmas, November 11. Feast of St. 


Martin. Old Martinmas is November 23. 

CHILDERMAS, December 28. Holy innocents 
Day. 

ae Day, Midsummer Day, Michaelmas, 
and Christmas are quarter (rent) days in Eng- 
land, and Whitsunday, Martinmas, Candle- 
mas and Lammas Day in Scotland. 

Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednes- 
day, and Maundy Thursday, the day before 
Good Friday, are observed by the Church. 
Mothering Sunday is Mid-Lent Sunday, in 
which the old rural custom obtains of visiting 
one’s parents and making them presents. 


House of Representatives is the name 
of the lower House of the Legislature 
in many of the States, also of the cor- 
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responding House of the United States 
Legislature. Article 1, section 2, of the 
Constitution, treats of the House of 
Representatives. Its members are ap- 
portioned on the basis of population, the 
larger States thus having greater in- 
fluence than the smaller. Its members 
are elected for two years. The salary 
of Representatives is $5,000 a year, 
$125 a year additional for stationery and 
newspapers, and mileage at the rate of 
20 cents a mile to and from Washington 
at every session of Congress. Unexcused 
absence causes a deduction from the 
salary. To be elected a Congressman 
a person must be at least 25 years of 
age, and he must have been seven years 
a citizen; he must, moreover, at the time 
of his election be an inhabitant of the 
State for which he is chosen. The House 
of Representatives chooses its Speaker 
and other officers. The power of the 
Speaker is enormous. Unless otherwise 
ordered by the House (which is seldom 
the case) he appoints all committees and 
the method of the House in transacting 
its business renders the committees of 
first importance. All measures are re- 
ferred to the standing committees, and 
the power over the life or death of a 
bill is practically unlimited. A majority 
of the members elected constitute a quo- 
rum. The House has sole power of im- 
peachment; all bills for raising revenue 
must originate in the House, and on it 
falls the duty of electing the President 
of the United States when the vote of 
the electors fails to result in a choice. 
Representatives being elected more fre- 
quently than Senators, and being elected 
directly by the people, are apt to be 
more thoroughly informed of the present 
feelings of their constituents, and are 
thus more apt to sway by them than 
the Senate. The latter is more conserva- 
tive. These differences have led to the 
terms popular or lower House and up- 
per House as applied to the House of 
Representatives and the Senate respec- 
tively. Each Territory has a delegate in 
the House, with the right to debate on 
matters pertaining to his Territory. 
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Hudson Bay Company. This company 
was started in 1670 by means of a char- 
ter granted to Prince Rupert and seven- 
teen other noblemen and gentlemen by 
Charles II. The charter secured to them 
the absolute proprietorship, subordinate 
sovereignty, and exclusive traffic of 
an undefined territory which, under the 
name of Rupert’s Land, comprised all 
the regions discovered, or to be dis- 
covered, within the entrance of Hudson 
Strait. In 1821 they obtained a license 
for the monopoly of trade in the vast 
regions lying to the west of the original 
grant. At this time the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany amalgated, and the monopoly of 
trade was held conjointly. In 1838 the 
former company obtained a renewal of 
the license for themselves alone, which 
ran until 1859. Since that date the 
district has been open to all. 


Immigration. Prior to the year 1820 
no official records of the arrival of alien 
passengers were kept. It is estimated, 
however, that the total number arrived 
in the United States from 1775 to the 
year 1820 was 250,000. It has been 
estimated that prior to the year 1856 
about 98 per cent of the total aliens 
arrived were immigrants. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of aliens up 
to 1859, and the number of immigrants 
subsequent to that date arriving in the 
United States between 1820 and 1903: 


Year Alien Passengers Year Immigrants 
TSA Gercciem tence ta 8,885. 1864)... cee 193,195 
US2T tees tree 9,127 “I865..c 52 eee 247 453 
LR Qe Tair. cee tates 6,011 IB662. ..< gee 163,594 
Cy ee eee i ee 6,354 TViseal year ending June 30 
LP et ae 4,012. 1807 acct ee 298,967 
LAG «art scale tae 10,199, 1868... 2. ee 282,189 
IBS6 NTs i Se Utes 10,3887. 1869... cee 352,569 
EDT 5 cee bes BEE 18,876) SIS) oan eee 387,203 
LORS. nash Sterns 27,902. 187) 27. ee 321,350 
1820. acess cope SEBRO) LRTR, en eee 404,806 
IB80 0 oss i s.ds 8s oO; BR aL BT eee nen eee 459.803 
USBh Soon setae. 22,688 1874.5 hese 313,339 
LBS. chuck wet iees 60,482. “ISTB hee 227.498 
ch Le ey 58,640" 1876.4. 72-5 ee eee 169.986 
L884, 6 Secale 65,885» 1877. Anos oe 141,857 
RD Li Seherteare ae By cate ee 45,374. IBIS. co atece Mees 138, 

ps fo PR ae Vr 16 242. T8702 cee ee 177,826 
LEBT She oa eee Ore 70,840" -LSBDE Sh oho ee 457,257 
LESS eR lcarchate 38,914, 1S81.4r, genet 669,431 
1830, coh eeeesie 68,060, 18RD) Fe. cane 788,992 
LS40 ve cfacuhies ieee 84,066: ISS. ore 603,322 
1841 eat ane ee 80,280) “1864505 eee 518,592 
1842 )x-Sn 2 eee 104,565) 2885 <ceccek oot 395, 

1843.24. eee 52,406, . ‘TS86 ice. iaeteen 334,203 
1844. |i.) eee ee 78.615 JIBS 7.0. ches ween 490, 

1845) oii cnt 114,371, # 1888s. cen. eee ee 546,889 
1846. xc Neen 154,416° 18895 ).d.30c0e0aen 444, 
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Year Alien Passengers Year Immigrants 
USA frsaieurcnasie cakes ees POO. cae k «cas 53% 455,302 
Re eanee tape preter BAO ASOR. win sicce ses 0s 560,319 
PRED sce ered eussansiates AE AAR GOS e a n)« 8 are: wisi ei's'es 623,084 
HES epider on & ES se bos eae 502,917 
See. Ge ciawon 2 379,4 ar he alee elaine 314,467 
1852. Ak ERTS EC ee 279,948 
Reina wean owe & PEE DIRK yeas Cec ees 343,267 
PEE La aieteinln enions Wa St) ay: ee ee 230,832 
WMS as mines ne Gee MOET LOOSin css oawaus es 229,299 
Pe aR att. eon ts wi CMS a 311,715 
Cy Oe eee 246,94. SOOO. <6. Sisla utes ss 448,572 
i aS eee Braet 71008 ook ko. 5 sass! 487,918 
Ae eee PTE GIG 6 BOOBS cc Sie secs 648,743 
eee AGL ee witoes 150,237 iw iii 
JL Te ee ee 89,724 otal. .e ss 20,901,816 
a ee 89,2 . 
FS ee = aaa 174,524 1789-1820 est. 250,000 


Of the whole number of immigrants 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, 
493,262 came through the customs dis- 
trict of New York, 39,679 through Balti- 
more, 39,465 through Boston, 17,175 
through Philadelphia, 5,271 through San 
Francisco, and 53,891 through other 
ports; total, 648,743. 

The reported occupations of immi- 
grants arriving during the fiscal year 
1902 were as follows: Laborers, 242,679; 
farmers, 8,168; farm laborers, 80,562; 
servants, 69,913; carpenters and joiners, 
8,895; miners, 4,920; clerks, 3,721; tai- 
lors, 10,369; shoemakers, 6,402; black- 
smiths, 3,274; bakers, 2,392; seam- 
stresses and dressmakers, 4,542; masons, 
4,691; mariners, 6,465; merchant deal- 
ers and grocers, 7,242. The total number 
of professional immigrants was 2,937; of 
skilled 79,768; of occupations not stated, 
4,042; total miscellaneous, 412,879; of 
no occupation (including women and 
children), 153,159. 

The nationality of immigrants in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, was 
as follows: Austria-Hungary, 171,989; 
German Empire, 28,304; Italy, including 
Sicily and Sardinia, 178,375; Norway, 
17,484; Sweden, 30,894; Roumania, 
7,196; Russian Empire and Finland, 
107,347; England, 13.575; Ireland, 29,- 
138; Scotland, 2,560; Wales, 763; China, 
1,649; other Asia, 20,622; West Indies 
and Miquelon, 4,711; all other countries, 
34,136; total, 648,743. 

The total number of immigrants who 
left Ireland for other countries from 
May 1, 1851, to Dec. 31, 1900, was 
3,841,419. 


Impeachment is the accusation and 
prosecution by a legislative body of an 
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officer for mal-administration. The por- 
tions of the Constitution relating to im- 
peachment are as follows: Article 1, 
section 2, clause 5; Article 1, section 3, 
clauses 6 and 7; Article 2, section 4. 
The President, Vice-President and all 
civil officers of the United States are 
liable to impeachment for treason, brib- 
ery or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors. The House of Representatives 
has the sole right of impeachment, draw- 
ing up the accusation and appointing 
persons to conduct the prosecution be- 
fore the Senate. The accused is tried 
by the Senate, over which, when the 
President is impeached, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court presides. A two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present is 
necessary to conviction. Punishment 
only extends to removal from, and dis- 
qualification to hold, office under the 
United States, but the convicted person 
is still liable to an ordinary trial accord- 
ing to law. The President has not the 
power to pardon in cases of impeach- 
ment. Impeachments of State officers 
are provided for by the Constitutions of 
the various States. Seven impeach- 
ments of federal officers are known to our 
history. Only two of these resulted in 
convictions. The impeached were: Wil- 
liam Blount, Senator from Tennessee; 
John Pickering, United States District 
Judge for New Hampshire; Samuel 
Chase, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of United States; James H. Peck, 
United States District Judge for Mis- 
souri; West H. Humphreys, United 
States District Judge for Tennessee; 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States; and William W. Belknap, Secre- 
tary of War. 

The most important impeachment, 
and one of the most noted in the world’s 
history, was that of Andrew Johnson. 
President Johnson had come into sharp 
conflict with Congress on the questions 
connected with reconstruction, and the 
breach between the executive and the 
national legislature widened until it 
grew into an impeachment. On March 
2, 1867, Congress passed what is known 
as the Tenure of Office Act. It was 
vetoed by the President and passed over 
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his veto. EdwinM Stanton, Secretary of 
War, was not willing to lend himself to 
Johnson’s schemes of reconstruction. 
Therefore, on Aug. 12, 1867, the Presi- 
dent suspended him and appointed Gen- 
eral Grant secretary ad interim. When 
the Senate met, the President laid his 
reasons for the suspension before it, but 
that body, in January, refused its sanc- 
tion and Stanton therefore resumed his 
office. On Feb, 21, 1868, Johnson again 
removed Stanton and appointed in his 
place General Lorenzo Thomas. Stanton, 
supported by a resolution of the Senate, 
refused to vacate his office. The House 
of Representatives on February 24th 
adopted a resolution for the impeach- 
ment of Johnson by a vote which stood: 
yeas 126, nays 47, not voting 17; and on 
the 25th a committee of the House ap- 
peared before the Senate and impeached 
the President. The House appointed 
to conduct the prosecution, John A. 
Bingham of Ohio, George S. Boutwell 
and Benjamin F. Butler of Massachu- 
setts, James F. Wilson of Iowa, Thomas 
Williams and Thaddeus Stevens of Penn- 
sylvania, and John A. Logan of Illinois. 
The President was represented by the 
following counsel: Henry Stanbery and 
W. S. Groesbeck of Ohio, William M. 
Evarts of New York, Thomas A. R. 
Nelson of Tennessee, and Benjamin R. 
Curtis of Massachusetts. 

The articles of impeachment, eleven in 
number, were presented to the Senate 
on March sth. In brief, they charged 
that the President, in violation of the 
Tenure of Office Act, had removed Stan- 
ton and appointed Thomas; that he 
had been guilty of intimidation of the 
former and of an attempt to seize unlaw- 
fully the property and money of the 
War Department; that he had declared 
that the Thirty-ninth Congress was not 
a legally constituted body; and that 
he had failed to properly execute its 
acts. The counsel for the President 
replied that the removal of Stanton and 
the appointment of Thomas did not come 
within the provisions of the Tenure of 
Office Act, but were legal according to 
the laws of 1789 and 1795, which were 
the only controlling ones in this case; 
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that he was not guilty of the other 
charges, except those in regard to his 
declarations concerning Congress, and 
that as to those he was protected by the 
rights of freedom of opinion and freedom 
of speech. 

The Senate was organized as a court 
for the trial of the President on March 
5th, Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase pre- 
siding. After various preliminaries, the 
taking of evidence commenced on March 
3oth. This was finished by April 2oth, 
and by May 6th the counsel had finished 
their arguments. On May 16th a vote 
was taken on the article which concerned 
Johnson’s declaration as to the constitu- 
tionality of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
and his desire to prevent the enforce- 
ment of its acts. The vote lacked one 
of a sufficient number to convict. It 
stood thirty-five for conviction and nine- 
teen for acquittal, seven Republicans 
voting in the minority with the twelve 
Democratic members of the Senate. 
On May 26th a vote was taken on the 
articles involving the legality of Thomas’ 
appointment, with the same result. No 
vote was taken on the other articles, 
the court adjourned sine die, and by 
direction of Chief Justice Chase a verdict 
of acquittal was entered. 


Incomes of Rulers. A study of the in- 
comes of the world’s rulers reveals a 
wonderful diversity of values of service. 
Following are some of the more impor- 
tant figures: 


Austria-Huncary—Emperor Franz Josef 
I. has a civil list of 18,600,000 crowns ($3,- 
750,000), one-half of which is paid to him as 
Emperor of Austria out of the revenues of 
Austria, the other half as King of Hungary out 
of Hungarian revenues. 

BELGiuM—King Leopold’s civil list is 3- 
500,000 francs ($665,000). 

DrenmMarK—The civil list of the King is 
500,000 rigsdalers (2-crown piece, $240,000), 
and in addition the heir apparent has an al. 
lowance of 60,000 rigsdalers ($28,800). 

FRANCE—The President of France receives 
600,000 francs, with an additional allowance 
of 600,000 frances for expenses ($228,000). 

GrerRMANY—Wilhelm TL, as German Em- 
peror and King of Prussia, receives 15,719,- 
ls marks ($3,143,859). As the representative 
of the reigning house, he is in possession of a 
vast amount of aie perk d great landed estates, 
in various parts of the country, the revenue 
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from which is largely used in defraying the 
expenses of the court and providing for the 
members of the royal family. The Royal 
Crown treasure, founded by King Frederick 
Wilhelm II1., and now consisting of a capital 
of more than six million marks, is at his dis- 
posal, as is also the family Fideikommiss, 
which was also founded by Frederick Wilhelm, 
for thebenefit of princes to be born after- 
wards, and the House Fideikommiss of the 
Hohenzollern family. As the result, it is im- 
possible even to approximete his income from 
all sources. 

Great Britain—In Great Britain the pro- 
vision for the support of the royal household 
is made after the commencement of each reign. 
On July 2, r901, therefore, the civil list of 
the King was fixed at £470,000 ($2,284,200), 
which was divided as follows: In the privy 
purse of the King and Queen, £110,000; for 
salaries of the royal household and retirement 
allowances, £125,800; for household expenses, 
£193,000; for works, £20,000; for alms, £13,- 
ooo; unappropriated, £8,000. The list also 
provides for the support of the various members 
of the royal family, the annuities being: 
Prince of Wales, £20,000; Princess of Wales, 
£10,000; Duke of Connaught, £25,000; Duke 
of Cambridge, £12,000; Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, £6,000; Duchess of Argyll, 
£6,000; Princess Beatrice of Battenburg, 
£6,000; Duchess of Albany, £6,000; Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, $3,000. The 
heir apparent also derives a large income from 
the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

GreecE—By the act of the National Assem- 
bly of 1863 the civil list was established at 
1,125,000 drachmai, an amount to which the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia have each added £4,000, making the 


total income of the King of Greece £52,000, 


or about $260,000. Since the attainment of 
the majority of the heir apparent, in 1866, 
the Government has given him a separate 
allowance of 200,000 drachmai ($37,000). 

Itaty—The civil list is 15,050,000 lire 
($2,859,500), but out of this an allowance of 
400,000 lire ($76,000) is paid to the children of 
the late Duke of Aosta and an equal amount 
to the Duke of Genoa. 

MontTENEGRO—The reigning Prince receives 
an income of 100,000 florins ($46,000), while 
25,000 and 12,000 florins go to the two elder 
Princes, respectively. 

NETHERLANDS, THE—Thecivillist is600,000 
guilders ($246,000) in addition to the allow- 
ance of 50,000 guilders ($20,500) for the main- 
tenance of the royal household. 

PortucaL—The combined grants to the 
members of the royal family aggregate 525,000 
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milreis ($567,000). Of this sum the King 
receives 365,000 milreis ($394,200), the Queen 
consort 60,000 milreis ($64,800). 

RouMaNtia—The King receives an annual 
allowance of 1,185,185 lei ($201,482) in addi- 
tion to the revenue from certain Crown lands. 
The grant to the heir apparent is 300,000 lei 
($51,000). 

Russ1a—There is no civil list, but the Czar 
is in possession of the enormous revenues 
which are derived from the Crown domains, 
which include more than a million square 
-acres of cultivated lands and improved forests, 
as well as several of the mines in Siberia. 

ServiA—The civil list is 1,200,000 deneirs 
($204,000). 

Spain—The total amount of the civil list 
and allowances paid to members of the royal 
family, including relatives of the late King, is 
9,500,000 pesetas ($1,765,000), of which the 
present King receives 7,000,000 pesetas ($1,- 
430,000). 

SwEpDEN anp Norway—The King has an 
annuity of 300,000 kroners ($75,000), and in 
addition there is a civil list of 1,321,000 kroners 
($330,250) for the maintenance of the royal 
family. 

TurKEy—As the income of the Sultan is 
largely derived from the revenues of Crown 
domains, it is impossible to do more than 
attempt to approximate the amount, which 
is variously estimated at from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

Unitep States—Most people believe that 
the $50,000 a year which the President gets 
as his salary is the sum total. This is a 
mistake’ $36,064 is given him, in addition 
to his salary of $50,000, to pay the salaries of 
his subordinates and clerks. His private 
secretary is paid $3,250, his assistant private 
secretary, $2,250; his stenographer, $1,800; 
five messengers, each, $1,200; a steward, 
$1,800; two doorkeepers, each, $1,200; four 
other clerks, at good salaries; one telegraph 
operator, two ushers, $1,200 and $1,400; a 
night usher, $1,200; a watchman, $900; and a 
man who takes care of the fires, who receives 
$864 a year. In addition to this, there is 
given him $8,000 for incidental expenses, such 
as stationery, carpets, and the care of the 
presidential’ stables. And under another 
heading there is given him nearly $40,000 
more. Of this, $12,500 is for repairs and 
refurnishing the White House; $2,500 is for 
fuel; $4,000 is for the greenhouse, $15,000 is 
for gas, matches, and the stable. The White 
House, all told, costs the country, in con- 
nection with the President, considerably over 
$125,000 a year, 
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Indebtedness and Finances of Nations. 


Nationau Desrs 


Srares 


— 


CouNnrTRIES Revenue ; 
Interest Exports from | Iniports into 
Total er Poke United States | United States 
Cent apie to— trom— 
Argentine cette ease. seat $509,604,444 43-6 $128.8 $63,339,188 | $11,117,521 $9,455,634 
Auktralasia WN eae 2 tw cae Pala rare 1,183,055,000 3-5 263.90 167,335,000 28,163,722 5,252,962 
Austria-Hungary .......... 1,154,791,000 3 -4 25.80 73,659,000 6,843,980 10,04°.401 
PAMIRD YAS. See Whee er ficie'e cor oi 642,194,000 3 - 24.89 215,237,000 | sews o'5.cetes, Ieee 
REET Fos ;5 Si diets ws eich aw dae 904,941,000 3 - 47.75 209,001,000. 4) 2. as ecnue'an ten ott eee 
Belen ees ono oie, eee 504,459,540 24-3 75.63 85,494,672 51,444,315 14,919,071 
SAIN OTA Serato stevens ae 2,336,258 4-5 1.16 3,431,000 ,0 22 
Broek. Renteritets Cotes 480,985,000 4-5 33.56 90,152,000 11,516,681 64,914,507 
British Colonies ............ 265,541,000 3 -6 26.43 79,956,595 44,871,723 24,161,522 
COLT cls Sah Gai, Ai eemea een pi 265,494,000 24-5 50.59 51,020,000 105,789,214 42,482,163 
RNG re ait ie nicks se greg en ave 113,240,000 44-5 36.41 43,206,000 4,596,525 7,474,061 
Ching os. .:s 287,123,500 44-7 ota 73,500,000 18,175,484 18,125,836 
Colombia .. 15,809,000 3-5 3.95 7,031,000 2.923,404 4,810,465 
Costa Rica . 13,124,000 3-5 43.75 3,513,000 1.688,670 2,959,439 
MUA ein che e\erola,e 7.8» x osesolahel all Tatrom eaieldeat iain ae, | Cea the el eee 27,007,024 46,663,511 
Denmark” 550. 04:2 55,795,724 3 24.15 19,247,008 15,499,371 796.736 
OURDOERS ss hice ces xe 7,882,435 34-5 6.21 3,564,000 1,590,055 1,577 486 
1 DER MCLO SADIE ot ee ee gene 500,402,729 3 -44 53.61 56,424,345 1,320,969 8,866,378 
Brannan. ti ek on ee 5,800,691,814 3 -34 150.61 691,349,500 78,405,972 81,314,60¢ 
German Empire ........... 557,626,622 3 -34 9.96 471,002,000 184,678,723 99,969,851 
German States ...........: 2:015,958,000 "|... ..ces'] «dnacace | ceneghansas | «has cen sgl 
WATADOB Goh eis A wigs «0 Les ose odie 168,548,444 4-5 69.25 13,650,533 286,236 1,447.303 
AGUNGOHAIN cosh ceca ek 20,826,507 4-5 13.23 2,687,000 1,128,418 2,190,148 
TIGWAUPAR  crtede eis octets eats 89,376,920 -5 219.60 1,114,429 1,181,453 88,606 
Andig Pritiol ani So eciencis 1,021,603,705 24-44 4.67 328,955,934 5,646,669 47,171,558 
indiay Prench-) 3.8: . che scl. oe ees awe age ee eee are eee 118,102: | cee 
ao Dig ta EE Seer (RE PC OS | WERE mal Lie ae Ma) bk hy fy 1,652,604 32,308,639 
RON ieee is Sin Iw din 6% Meats Ghee .-| 2,583,983,780 34-5 81.11 317,349,332 34,046,201 27,631,244 
ARIA vin die mp espa Saye wsicily 206,799,994 4-5 4.73 121,433,725 21,162,477 36.854,697 
LS oT ea We ot iow SF ae Seria 168,771,428 3 -5 13.36 29,267,131 36,475,350 28,851,635 
Wetharlands.<5))sco0cs0 oe tok 466,419,294 24-3 90.74 58,323,000 83,721,501 17,273,111 
WEARS SNA ceduivi es Seas cea 4,901,819 4-6 9.80 1,459,950 1,482,194 ,035,630 
DOWRY ists Wieveleiais isin.s pains 53,211,132 3 -34 25.08 21,457,420 || ws. ss. gocnee le ee eee 
Paranuay shin eakee Ae 19,972,000 3 44 30.45 844 8,487 1,740 
NS SaRACL an ahs, Cee: 20,321,784 | 4 -6 4.41 5,914,000 2,311'886 2,910,531 
Pbiipping Lalande ss, .ois,025{ Mes sige s seats! anxiahiee faut eee eee ee eee 4,027,064 4,420,919 
WEPHGAL isis oho 6s serie caters 670,221,374. 3-44 143.82 56,363,000 4,544,088 3,641,452 
Life) CT Ee pie a mine 280,136,991 4-5 47 . 37 28,001,000 31,037 101,042 
SE PT ene ae ee ae 3,167,320.000 | 3 -5 24.56 891:772/000 6,504,857 7,236,120 
See pee Me meee 81,972,118 | 4-5 33.43 15,144,548 369 3.156 
ie Ra aaa dit 1,727,994,620 | 4-5 95.53 170,998,000 16,785,711 7,040,758 
Pvadanvien ts eet ties ae 85,154,290 | 3 -34 16.71 39/043.000 11/520/574 4,369,984 
Switzerland. ..........2.22: 15,919,219 | 34 5.10 19,392,000 232/336 16,035,278 
urke ives 8s avstarelare aidWe) agteke 726,511,195 3 -5 29.25 81,893,462 183,669 2,437,263 
United Kingdom ........... 3,060,926 ,304 24-23 74.83 583,201,360 598,766,799 155,291,927 
United States ............. 969,457,241 2-4 12.25 684,082,848] ......0sk05 1) soos 
peta Habe eae 124,374,189 34-5 148.06 16,608,000 1,480,820 1,974,977 
DVADREIOLS ri cuciac, threo i 37,725,814 4-5 14.51 6,452,000 2,736,726 6,609,919 
SEE EAE OE os Ba Aa ir ee 
La EE SES TT eA yp he rs EOS eM $24.00 /$5,902,879,975 $1,431,789,014 | $852,624,280 


Inheritance, 


Law of. A person’s prop- 


Non-residents can not be executors 


erty is distributed after his death either 
according to his will or, if he dies intes- 
tate, according to law, among his heirs 
and next of kin. 

To be appointed an executor or ad- 
muinmistrator a person must, in most of 
the States, be of full age, never have 
been convicted of a felony, nor have been 
a habitual drunkard, and otherwise must 
be physically and mentally competent. 

As a general rule aliens can not be 
executors or administrators, except in 
a very few States, 


or administrators in Alaska, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington, and administrators 
in California, Colorado, Montana, South 
Carolina, Utah, and Wyoming. 

In all States administrators have to 
file a bond, which is usually in double 
the amount of the personal property 
coming into their hands. As to execu- 
tors, bonds seem to be required from 
them in Alabama, Alaska, California, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 


~ 
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setts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming, but 
even in these States they may be exempt 
from giving bond by a provision in the 
will waiving security. 

Claims against the estates of descend- 
ants ought to be presented to executors 
or administrators. They must be verified 
and presented within a certain time after 
the executor or administrator qualifies, 
or after the first publication of notices 
to present claims. The periods for such 
presentation vary, and are as follows: 

Three months in Connecticut and 
Minnesota. Six to eighteen months in 
Nebraska. Nine months in New Jersey. 
In North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota, six months if the estate is $5,- 
000, otherwise four months. Ten months 
in California, Montana, and Utah, if the 
estate is over $10,000; in Arizona if the 
estate is over $5,000; in Idaho if the 
estate is over $1,500, otherwise in all 
these last-mentioned States four months. 
Six months in Alaska, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming. One year in Alabama, Colorado, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Texas, Washington, West 
Virginia. Eighteen months in Michigan. 
Two years in Arkansas, Florida, Ohio, 
Tennessee. Three years in Kansas. 
No statutory time in Virginia. 

ADMINISTRATION OF PERSONAL PRop- 
ERTY. Relatives and next of kin are 
entitled to letters of administration in 
the order below indicated. The order 
is generally determined by their right 
to share in the estate, which right varies 
greatly in the different States, but is 
generally similiar to the right of descent. 

In most States males are preferred to 
females, the whole blood to the half 
blood, the unmarried to married women. 
In most of the States a public adminis- 
trator has a right after the creditors to 
letters of administration. The order as 
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to persons who may administer is as 
follows, according to law, in the several 
States: 


ALABAMA—Husband or widow, next of kin, 
largest resident creditor, person appointed by 
court. 

ALAsKA—Widow or next of kin, or both, a 
principal creditor, person selected by court; 
same rule in Oregon. 

ArizonrtAa—Husband or wife, children,father 
or mother, brother, sister, grandchildren, next 
of kin, creditor, any competent person. 

ArRKANSAS—Husband or wife or next of kin, 
creditor, person appointed by court. 

CALIFORNIA—Husband or wife, or person 
requested to be appointed, children, father, 
mother, brother, sister, grandchildren, next 
of kin, public administrator, creditor, any 
competent person ; with the exception of the 
public administrator, same rule applies to 
North Dakota and Oklahoma Territory. 

CoLorapo—Same as in Arkansas. 

ConneEcTicut—Husband, wife, next of kin, 
or both, person appointed by court. 

DELAWARE—Next of kin, creditor, 
suitable person. 

District of CotumBra—Husband or wife, 
next of kin, creditor. 

FLoripa—Husband or wife, next of kin, 
creditor, any suitable person, or sheriff. 

Grorcia—Husband or wife, next ef kin, 
principal creditor. 

Ipano—Husband or wife, children, parents, 
brothers, sisters, grandchildren, next of kin, 
public administrator, creditor, any competent 
person. 

ILttinois—Husband or wife, next of kin, 
creditor, person appointed by court; in case 
of non-resident, public administrator. 

InDIAN TERRITORY—Same as in Arkansas. 

InpiANA—Husband or wife, next of kin, 
largest creditor, person appointed by court. 

Iowa—Same as in Arkansas. 

Kansas—Husband, wife, or next of kin, 
or both, principal creditor, any proper person. 

Kenrucky—Same as in Arkansas. 

LovuistanA— Beneficiary heir, his tutor 
(guardian), or attorney in fact, creditor. 

Maine—Husband or wife, next of kin, or 
husband of the daughter of deceased, person 
appointed by court. 

Maryvitanp—Husband, wife, child, grand- 
child, father, brothers and sisters, mother, 
next of kin. 

Massacuusetrs—Husband, widow, or next 
of kin, or both, or person designated by them, 
public administrator, principal creditor, person 
appointed by court. 

Micu1caNn—Widow, or next of kin, or both, 
or person designated by them, principal 
creditor, or person appointed by court. 

Minnesota—Widow, husband, or next of 
kin, or both, or persons designated by them, 
to Consul if foreigners, principal creditor, 
any suitable person. 
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Mississippi—Husband, wife, children, grand- 
children, brothers or sisters, nephews or 
nieces, father, mother, next of kin, creditor, 
or suitable person. ; 

Missouri—Husband or wife, next of kin. 

Montana—Same as in California. 

NEBRASKA— Widow or next of kin, or both, 
or person designated by them, principal 
creditor, person appointed by court. 

Nevapa—Husband or wife, or person desig- 
nated by them, children, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, grandchildren, next of kin, 
creditors, public administrator, any competent 
person. , : 

New Hampsuirr—Executor named in will, 
widow or next of kin, or person designated by 
them, devisee or creditor, person appointed 
by court. 

New JERSEY—Widow, next of kin, and 
other suitable persons. 

New Mexico—Same as in the District of 
Columbia. 

New Yorx—Widow, children, father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, grandchildren, next 
_of kin, executor or administrator of sole 
legatee, creditors, public administrator Gn 
New York County before creditors). 

Nortu Carotina—Husband or widow, next 
of kin, most competentcreditor,any competent 
person. 

NortH Daxota—Same as in California. 

Onto—Husband or widow, or next of kin, 
oy both, principal creditor, person appointed 
by court. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY—Same as in Cali- 
fornia. 

OrEGoN—Same as in Alaska. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Widow, next of kin, cred- 
itor. 

Ruove Istanp—Husband or widow, next 
of kin. 

Sourn Carotina—Husband .r wife, chil- 
dren or their representatives, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, next of kin, largest creditor, 
person appointed by court. 

Sourn Daxora—Same as in California. 

TENNESSEE—Widow, next of kin, public 
administrator. 

Trexas—Husband or wife, next of kin, 
creditor, resident of county. 

Uran—Husband or wife, children, father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, grandchildren, next 
of kin, creditors, any competent person, 

VreRMONT—Widow or next of kin, or both, 
or person designated by them, principal 
creditor, or person appointed by court. 

Virceinta—Husband or wife, next of kin, 
person appointed by court. 
WasuHINGcTon—Husband or wife, or person 
designated by them, children, father, mother, 
brot ers, sisters, grandchildren, next of kin, 
principal creditor, person appointed by court. 

West ViIRGINIA—Same as in Arkansas. 

WIisconsin—Widow, next of kin, or both, 
or person designated by them, principal 
ereditor, or person appointed by court. 

Wyrominc—Husband or wife, or person 
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designated by them, children, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, grandchildren, next of kin, 
creditor, any competent person. 


SUCCESSION IN ABSENCE OF WILL. 
Real property subject to the dower or 
courtesy rights of or special privileges 
granted to a surviving consort descends 
to the descendants in all States, except 
that 


A—TIn Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi a 
surviving husband or wife receives a child's 
share. 

B—In Maine, South Carolina, Vermont, 
and Texas one-third goes to surviving consort, 
two-thirds to descendants. 

C—In California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma Territory, and 
Washington a surviving consort and one 
descendant divide the estate equally; or if 
there be more than one descendant. the con- 
sort receives one-third, the descendants; two- 
thirds. 

D—In Colorado, Kansas, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming one-half goes to descendants and one- 
half to consort. 


These rules do not apply to the suc- 
cession to personal estate, although in 
many States the rules of succession to 
the two classes of property do not greatly 
differ. 


Group A—Of those States in Group A, 
as above, if there are no descendants or sur- 
viving consort the property goes 

In Florida, to the father; if none, to the 
mother, brothers, and sisters; if none, one- 
half to the paternal ancestors and one-half 
to the maternal ancestors; or in default of 
either branch, all to the surviving branch; 
if none, to the kin of consort. 

In Georgia to the father, or if dead, to the 
mother, brothers, and sisters; if none, to the 
cousins, uncles and aunts; in default of these, 
to the next of kin. 

In Mississippi to the brothers and sisters; 
if none, to the parents or the survivors; in 
default of these, to the next of kin. 


Group B—Of those States in Group B, if 
there are no descendants the property descends 

In Maine and South Carolina one-half to 
surviving consort; and in the former one-half 
to the parents or the survivor; in the latter 
one-quarter to parents or survivor, and one- 
quarter to brothers and sisters, or if none, 
one-half to parents or survivor, or if parents 
are dead in both States, one-half to brothers 
and sisters. In the former, in absence of 
brothers or sisters or parents, one-half to next 
of kin, or if no next of kin, consort takes all. 
In the latter, in absence of brothers and sisters 
one-half ascends to lineal ancestors; or if none, 
one-third goes to next of kin, and two-thirds 
toconsort; orifnonextof kin,consorttakesall. 
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In Vermont consort takes entire estate up 
to $2,000 and one-half excess, one half excess 
going to parents or survivor, or if no consort 
or parents, estate descends to brothers and 
sisters; then to next of kin. 

In Texas consort takes one-half and one- 
half to parents; or if either dead, one-quarter 
to the survivor and one-quarter to brother 
and sister; or if none, one-half to surviving 
parent; or if no parent, one-half to brothers 
and sisters; if no consort, one-half to parents 
or survivor and one-half to brothers and 
sisters; or if none, all to parents; or if no par- 
ents, all to brothers and sisters; or if none, 
one-half to paternal ancestors; and one-half 
to maternal ancestors; or in default of either, 
all to the surviving heir. 


Group C—Of those States in Group C, if 


there are no descendants 

In California, Idaho, Montana, and Wash- 
ington one-half goes to the consort; remaining 
half to parents or the survivor of them: if no 
parents, one-half goes to brothers or sisters, 
or if none, consort takes entire estate; if no 
descendants or consort, parent or survivor of 
them takes entire estate; or if none, all to 
brothers and sisters; or if none, to next of 
kin. 

In Nevada and Oklahoma Territory one- 
half goes to the consort, remaining half to the 
father; or if dead, to the mother in the former; 
to the mother, brothers, and sisters in the 
latter; if none of these, the consort takes 
entire estate in both. If no descendants or 
consort entire estate goes to father. In 
Nevada if no father, to the mother, or if 
dead, to the brothers and Sisters; or if none, 
to the next of kin. In Oklahoma Territory 
if no father, to the mother, brothers, and 
sisters; or if none, to the next of kin 

In North Dakota consort takes entire 
estate up to $5,000 and one-half excess; 
one-half excess goes to father; or if dead, to 
the mother, and if dead the consort takes all. 
In absence of descendants or consort, father 
takes entire estate, or if dead, it goes to the 
mother; or if dead, to brothers and sisters; 
or if none of these, to the next of kin. 

Group D—Of those States in Group D, if 
there are no descendants 

In Colorado the consort takes the entire 
estate; if none, the father, if none, the mother; 


- if none, the brothers and sisters; if none, the 


lineal grandparents, uncles and aunts; if none, 
nearest lineal ancestor. 

In Kansas the consort takes entire estate; 
if none, the parents or the survivor; if none, 
the heirs of the parents. 

In Utah consort takes entire estate up to 
$5,000 and one-half excess; one-half excess 
goes to parents or the survivor; or if none, 
to brothers and sisters; or if none, consort 
takes entire estate. If no descendants and 
consort, parents, or the survivor, take estate; 
or if none, brothers and sisters; if none, to 
next of kin, 
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In Wyoming three-quarters of the estate 
goes to the consort and one-quarter to the 
parents or survivor; if no parents, all to con- 
sort; or if no consort, all to parents. 


OTHER States. Of those States not 
mentioned above, if there are no de- 
scendants: 


In Arkansas, Indian Territory, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, West Virginia the father takes entire 
estate. If no father in Arkansas and Indian 
Territory, it goes to the mother; or if none, 
to brothers and sisters; or if none, to lineal 
grandparents, uncles, and aunts. If no father 
in Nebraska and New Hampshire, it goes to 
mother, brothers, and sisters; or if none, to 
the next of kin. Ifno father in Rhode Island, 
Virginia and West Virginia, estate goes to 
mother, brothers, and sisters; or if none, one- 
half to paternal kindred and one-half to 
maternal kindred, or all to the survivor, if 
none of one branch; and in the two last States, 
if none, to the husband or wife. If no father 
in New York, estate goes to mother for life, 
reversion to brothers and sisters; orif none, to 
mother; if no mother, or brothers and sisters, 
to paternal uncles and aunts; or if none, to 
maternal uncles and aunts; or if none, more 
remote collateral relatives. 

If there are no descendants 

In Connecticut, Kentucky, and Massachu- 
setts the entire estate goes to the parents or 
the survivor; or if none, to the brothers and 
sisters. In Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
if no brothers or sisters, to the next of kin. 
In Kentucky, if there are no brothers or 
sisters, one-half estate goes to lineal paternal 
ancestors, or uncles or aunts, nd one-half 
to lineal maternal ancestors, or uncles or 
aunts; or in default of either, all to the other; 
in default of both, to the consort; or if none, 
to his or her heirs; or if none, gonsort’s brothers 
and sisters. 

If there are no descendants 

In Alabama estate goes to the parents; or 
if either dead, one-half to survivor and one- 
half to brothers and sisters; or if none, all to 
surviving parent. Ifno parents, all to brothers 
and sisters; if none, to next of kin; or if none, 
to consort. 

In Louisiana one-half to parents or survivor, 
and one-half to brothers and sisters; or if 
none, all to parents; !if no parents, all to broth- 
ers and sisters; if none, to lineal ascendants; 
or if none, to collateral relatives. 

In Iowa one-half to parents and one-half 
to consort; if none, all to parents; if no parents, 
all to wife; if none, to heirs of parents. 

If there are no descendants 

In Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 
estate goes to brothers and sisters; if none, in 
all but last three, to father; or if none, to 
mother; or if none in Delaware, to next of kin; 
if none in District of Columbia and Maryland, 
to grandfather on paternal side; if none, to 
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randfather on maternal side; if none, to 
 Smeteaes or wife. 

In New Jersey if no brothers or sisters, to 
father; if none, to mother for life, and reversion 
to brothers and sisters of half blood; if none, 
to next of kin; if none, to consort. 

In Tennessee if no brothers or sisters, to 
parents; if none, to heirs of parents; if none, 
to consort. 

In Pennsylvania to brothers and sisters, 
subject to life estate of parents; then to next 
of kin; if none, to consort. 

If there are no descendants 

In Alaska, Minnesota, Oregon, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin estate goes to consort; if no father 
in first three States, to mother, brothers, and 
sisters; or if none, to next of kin. 

In Ohio if no consort, to brothers and sisters; 
if none, to ancestor from whom estate came; 
if none, brothers and sisters of half blood; if 
none, to next of kin. 

In Wisconsin if no consort, to parents or 
survivor; if none, to brothers and sisters Sah 3 
none, to next of kin. 

If there are no descendants 

In Michigan one-half estate goes to consort, 
and one-half to parents or the survivor of 
them; or if no parents, one-half to brothers 
and sisters; or if none, all to consort; if no 
consort; all to parents; if none, to brothers 
and sisters; if none, to next of kin. 

If there are no descendants 

In Illinois and Missouri estate goes to 
parents and brothers and sisters; if one parent 
dead, one-half to the surviving one. In 

‘Jilinois if no parents, one-half to consort; 
if none, all to brothers and sisters. In Missouri, 
if no brothers and sisters, and parents, all to 
consort; if none, to grandparents, uncles and 
aunts. In Illinois, if no consort, parents, 
brothers, or sisters, to next of kin. 

In North Carolina, if no descendants, to 
collateral relatives of blood of first purchaser; 
if none, to collateral relatives; if none, to fath- 
er; if none, to mother. 

In all States, if none of above are alive, the 
ppeperty escheats to the State. Indiana and 

ew Mexico are not included in above table. 
Their laws of descent are extremely compli- 
cated and impossible to condense. 

In many States—Arkansas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island—if estate’ was inherited 
in certain instances, persons of blood from 
whom estate came are preferred to the ex- 
clusion of others, 


Indian Question, The. The Indian 
question has always been one of great 
difficulty to the Government. They are 
a little understood people, and the efforts 
to govern them from Washington have 
been futile and mistaken. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs has at last 
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discovered, what every man who has been 
among them has known for years, that 
the indiscriminate issue of rations has 
been an effectual barrier to civilization; 
that the periodical distribution of large 
sums of money was demoralizing in the 
extreme, and that the general leasing of 
allotments, instead of benefiting the 
Indians, as originally intended, has only 
contributed to their demoralization. The 
present Indian educational system, taken 
as a whole, is not calculated to produce 
the results so earnestly claimed for it and 
so hopefully anticipated when it was be- _ 
gun. Inthe last 20 years fully $45,000,- 
ooo has been spent by the Government 
alone for the education of Indians, and it 
is a liberal estimate to put the number 
of those so educated at 20,000. His edu- 
cation having cost him nothing, he does 
not appreciate it. He does not know how 
to value it and in consequence, on his re- 
turn to the ignorance and bigotry of his 
tribe, he almost invariably relapses into 
barbarism. The Commissioner contends, 
and with reason, that it is time to make a 
move towards terminating the guardian- 
ship which has so long been exercised 
over the Indian and putting him upon 
an equal footing with the white man, 
so far as his relations with the Govern- 
ment are concerned. The function of 
the State is to see that the Indian has 
the opportunity of self-support, and 
that he is afforded the same protection 
of his person and property that is given 
to others. That being done, he should 
be thrown upon his own resources. It 
then becomes entirely at his own option 
whether he will become a useful member 
of the community or not. Whatever 
the condition of the Indian, he should 
be removed from a state of dependence 
to one of independence. The way to do 
this is to take away those things that 
encourage him to lead an idle life, and, 
after giving him a fair start, leave him 
to take care of himself. 

The Department, therefore, issued an 
order to the great Sioux agencies direct- 
ing the agents to erase from the ration 
roll all those Indians who had become 
self-supporting, and, further, to issue 
rations to other Indians only in accord 
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with their actual needs, and to inaugu- 
rate, whenever possible, the policy of 
giving rations onlyin return for labor per- 
formed, either for themselves or for the 
benefit of the tribe. At first the order 
caused considerable dissatisfaction 
among those affected, as was natural, 
but it was well received by the majority 
of Indians. 

Statistical information indicates that 
the present system of industrial educa- 
tion, supplemented by a common school 
curriculum, is making steady inroads 
upon the inherited tendencies of these 
people. The Indian school system, which 
is a simple one, has prepared and will 
continue to prepare the Indian youths 
of our land for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship. 

There were 57 Indian agencies in 1893, 
which were increased the next year to 58, 
dropping the succeeding year to 57 again, 
since which time there has been no in- 
crease in the number allowed by Congress. 
In 1896 the number was 57, and for each 
of the succeeding years, including 1900, 
there were 56. A material reduction was 
made in 1901, and a further one of four 
for 1902, leaving at present 49 agencies 
appropriated for. 

The ultimate result of all Indian edu- 
cational processes should be the prep- 
aration of the younger elements of the 
tribes for the duties and responsibilities 
of American citizenship. By education 
they should be made superior to their 
fellows in the tribes who have not taken 
advantage of the opportunities presented 
by the Government. The results of the 
experiments so far made show that the 
average Indian girl or boy is doing as 
well in his environment as the same type 
of the American. The danger attending 
the education of the Indian lies in the 
Government’s holding out places of 
profit in political life to those who grad- 
uate from the schools. But the general 
public is not justly called upon to support 
either Indians or whites under such cir- 
cumstances. The schools, therefore, seek 
persistently to teach them to earn wages 
for themselves independently; to seek 
outside opportunities for work, and not 
wait for gifts of life to be handed to them 


unsought or not labored for. That they 
have been successful in this is shown by 
the fact that hundreds of Indians have 
left the reservations and are mingling 
with the whites in the eager struggle 
for existence. 

The annual reports of the agents of 
the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in 1901 showed that the Indian 
population, exclusive of Alaska, was 
269,388, distributed in the several States 
as follows: 


ATUFOND cole e erate) ove AL139. New Yorks ace §,232 
California: 64.00 15,371 North Carolina.,... 1,455 
Colorado ..........: 941 North Dakota ..... 8,201 
Bloridas x4.c.anciewes 358 Oklahoma. ... oc... 13,672 
Idaho sce sas 3508, Oregon. .cmcer ere 3,871 
Indian Territory ...86,089 South Dakota...... 19,109 
ROWar ePrice vous STSn WLOX Asin ard cm eeroemtc 470 
IRANEAS) Wogieys oes oer TOU Wivalla renee coerce 2,026 
Michigan.......... 6,855 Washington........ 9,960 
Minnesota......... 8,136 Wisconsin ......... 10,383 
Montana aes.) LOVSO7s Wey Ona yee ee terete 1,626 
Nebraska as.sciretne's 3,871 Miscellaneous ...... 1,528 
Wevada-. co. csc n a 5,216 —— 
New Mexico....... 9,264 AWOENY omer God 269,388 


The expenditures of the United States 
on account of the Indians in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1902, was $10,049,- 
684. The expenditures from 1789 to 
1902, inclusive, have been $389,282,360. 


The five civilized tribes, Indians and colored— 
Cherokees, 31,000; Chickasaws, 6,000; Choc- 
taws, 16,000; Creeks, 10,000; Seminoles, 2,757; 


total, 65,757; total colored Indian citizens an 


claimants, 18,750; grand total.......--..+.++- 84,507 
Pueblos of New Mexico ......--+.-eessegeveees 7,985 
Six Nations, Saint Regis, and other Indians of 

New Olen actin nia teers sista cle\e c-eleso atejepn atelezoiene 5,235 
Eastern Cherokees of North Carolina........... 1,392 


Inns and Innkeepers. An /nn is a 
public house for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travelers for compensa- 
tion, and the person who conducts such 
house is called an innkeeper. To enable 
him to obtain his compensation the law 
invests an innkeeper with peculiar priv- 
ileges, giving him a lien upon the personal 
property brought into the inn by the 
guest, and on the other hand holds him 
to a strict degree of responsibility to the 
guest if the goods are lost or stolen. 

The essential character of an inn is 
that it is open for all who may desire 
to visit it; hence, a mere private board- 
ing house, or lodging house, can not, in 
any proper sense, be regarded as an inn, 
nor will a coffeehouse or restaurant come 
within the term. A person who enter- 
tains travelers occasionally, although 
he may receive compensation, is not an 
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innkeeper, nor liable as such, provided 
he does not hold himself out in that 
character. 

An Innkeeper is bound to receive all 
travelers and wayfaring persons who 
may apply to him, and to provide enter- 
tainment for them, if he can accommo- 
date them, unless they are drunk, or 
disorderly, or afflicted with contagious 
diseases. If a person be disorderly he 
may not only refuse to receive him, but 
even after he has received him may 
eject him frem the house. 

He is further bound to exercise a high 
degree of care over the person and prop- 
erty of his guests, and is held to a strict 
responsibility for all loss or damage 
which may occur through his negligence, 
This responsibility extends not only to 
his own acts, and the acts of his servants, 
but also to the acts of his other guests. 
The liability of an innkeeper commences 
from the time the goods are brought into 
the inn or delivered to any of the inn- 
keeper’s servants; and a delivery into 
the personal custody of the innkeeper is 
not necessary in order to make him 
responsible. He is not liable for what are 
termed the acts of God, or the public 
enemy ; nor for property destroyed with- 
out his negligence by accidental fire; and, 
generally, the innkeeper will be exoner- 
ated if the negligence of the guest occa- 
sion the loss in such a way that the 
loss would not have happened if the 
guest had used ‘the ordinary care that 
a prudent man may be reasonably 
expected to have taken under the 
circumstances. 

The strict liability of an innkeeper 
has been much modified by statute, 
particularly in regard to money and 
valuables, and where the innkeeper pro- 
vides in the office or some other con- 
venient place in the hotel, an iron safe 
for the keeping of money, jewels, etc., 
and notifies his guests of that fact, and 
the guest neglects to avail himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded, the inn- 
keeper will not be liable for the losses 
sustained by the guest by theft or other- 
wise. 

A Guest, in the restricted and legal 
sense, is the only person who is entitled 
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to the privilege of protection, and to en- 
title him to this he must have the charac- 
ter of a traveler, a mere sojourner or 
temporary lodger,in distinction from one 
who engages for a fixed period, and at a 
certain agreed rate; but if a party be in 
fact a wayfarer, and his visit is only 
transient, it matters not how long he 
remains, provided he retains this charac- 
ter. Thus, regular boarders by the week 
or month are not guests, nor are they 
entitled to the privileges of guests, and 
on the other hand, in the absence of an 
enacted statute, the landlord is not, as 
to them, an innkeeper, and as such en- 
titled to a lien on their effects for his 
compensation 


Interest Laws and Statutes of Limitations 


Interest Laws Statutes of 


Limitations 
om and ud 0 
erritories —_ [Legal| Rate All’d |JU48-|Notes| Open 
Rate! Contract cin Yrs. ‘<— 
% % 
Alabama ....... $ - 8 20 6a 3 
Arkansas ....... 6 10 10 5 3 
Arizona ........ 6 Any rate | 5 5 3 
Galifornig, ..%<5: 7 Any rate 5 4b 2 
Colorado. ....... 8 Any rate | 10A 6 6 
Connecticut 6 s c o 6 
elaware ....... 6 6 20 6e 3 
Dis. of Columbia. 6 10 12 3 3 
Florida) {30% 5%. 8 10 20 5 Ae 
Georgia... 6 ois ccs 7 8 7 6 4 
Tdaho 7 12 ¢) 2.5 
i 5 “9 20 10 5 
6 8 20 10 6 
6 8 20n | 10 5 
6 10 5 5 $s 
6 6 15 15 57 
5 8 10 5 3 
6 Any rate | 20 6l 67 
6 6 12 3 - 3 
6 Any rate | 20 6 6 
5 ig 6a 6 67 
6 10 10 6 6 
6 10 - 6 3 
6 8 10 10 5 
Montana........ 10 Any rate | 10k | 8 8 
Nebraska ....... 7 10 5h} 5 4 
OVAUR sw cck oe wk 4 Any rate 6 6 4 
ew Hampshire 6 6 20 6 6 
New Jersey ..... 6 6 20 6 6 
ew Mexico...,, 6 12 § 6 4 
ew York .. >... 6 69 20r 6 6i 
North Carolina. 6 6 10 3a 3 
North Dakota 7 12 10 6 67 
BOs eh 6 8 5h | 15 6 
Oklahoma ...... 7 12 5q 5 3 
Oregon «on csc o 6 10 10 6 6 
ennsylvania, 6 6 5p | 6e | 6 
Rhode Island. . 6d | Any rate | 20 6 6 
South Carolina 7 8 10 6 6 
South Dakota , 7 12 10u 6 6 
ennessee....... 6 6 10 6 6 
CZAS OLS 6 10 10h 4 73 
Tipe b Wi eer oe 8 Any rate 8 6 4 
Vermont........ 6 6 8 6 6% 
irginia ........ 6 6 20 5a | 2f 
Washington 7 12 6 6 3 
West Virginia. . 6 6 107 1880: 3 
Wisconsin ...... 6 10 20r 6 6 
yoming Vises. 8 a2 bt 5 8 
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a Under seal, 10 years. b If made in State; if outside, 
2 years. c No law and no decision regarding judgments. 
d Unless a different rate is expressly stipulated. e Under 
seal, 20 years. f Store accounts; other accounts, 3 years; 
accounts between merchants, 5 years.. g New York has 


~ by a recent law legalized any rate of interest on call 


loans of $5,000 or upwards, on collateral security. h Be- 
comes dormant, but may be revived. i Six years from 
last item. 7 Accounts between merchants, 2 years. k In 
courts not of record, 5 years. J Witnessed 20 years. 
n Twenty years in Courts of Record; in Justice’s Court, 
10 years. ._o Negotiable notes, 6 years; non-negotiable, 
17 years. p Ceases to be a lien after that period. q On 
foreign judgments, 1 year. r Is a lien on real estate for 
only 10 years. s Any rate, but only 6 per cent. can be 
collected at law. ¢And indefinitely by having execu- 
tion issue every 5 years. wu Ten years foreign, 20 years 
domestic. 


Interior, Department of the. One of 
the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, established in 1849 and called 
Home Department in the title of the 
act creating it. To it was assigned the 
charge of patents, copyrights, censuses, 
public documents, public lands, mines, 
and mining, judicial accounts, Indian 
affairs,and pensions. To these were sub- 
sequently added railroads, public sur- 
veys, territories, Pacific railways and the 
charge of certain charitable institutions 
of the District of Columbia. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is at the head of 
the department; and receives a salary 
of $8,000; he is appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, and 
is (by custom, not by law) a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. A list of the 
Secretaries of the Interior is appended: 

SECRETARIES OF THE INTERIOR. 


Date 
Resi- jof Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers dences | point- 

ment 

ER AEVIOR =" terese.: Thomas Ewing........-- Ohio ..| 1849 
Fillmore ...|James A. Pearce ........ 1) Go Bae i oes) 
Fillmore .-.|Thos. M. T. McKernon...|Pa..... 1850 
Fillmore ...|Alexander H. H. Stuart ..|Va.....| 1850 
PieSv6e: “any. 2 < Robert McClelland ...... Mich. 1853 
Buchanan ..|Jacob Thompson ....... Miss...| 1857 
Lincoln > Caleb B: Smith ......... Ind ....| 1862 
Lincoln meOltaE: WSHEr Es cy. a. crac. cre. finds.) L860 
Johnson.....|John P. Usher........... Ind.....| 1865 
Johnson.....|James Harlan..........- Iowa...| 1865 
Johnson.....|Orville H. Browning ....|Ul.....| 1866 
Grant.cae.. HAEOD TOS CO cls else o'n.e> Ohio...| 1869 
Grantee oe. Columbus Delano .......- Ohio. ..}] 1870 
- Grant.......|Zachariah Chandler...... Mich...| 1875 
Hayes -... Gari schisinan: feta 26 2 0 SIMO og) AS 
Garfield ....|Samuel J. Kirkwood ....|lowa ..| 1881 
Agthar nr 2%: - Henry M. Teller.....-...- Col... | 1882 
Cleveland ..|Lucius Q. C. Lamar....../Miss ...] 1885 
Cleveland ...|William F. Vilas ..... .|Wis ...| 1888 
B. Harrison. |John W. Noble..... -|Mo ....| 1889 
Cleveland ..|Hoke Smith........ | OG.e =a LSOS 
Cleveland ...|David R. Francis..... .|Mo ....} 1896 
McKinley ...|Cornelius N. Bliss ......- ING Y sea) 189% 
McKinley ...|Ethan A. Hitchcock ...../Mo.... 1899 
Roosevelt ..|/Ethan A. Hitchcock..... Moz...) 1901 


Internal Revenue. The moneys col- 
lected under the internal revenue bureau 
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in the Treasury Department are called 
the internal revenue of the United States. 
The term includes most of the receipts 
from national taxes except customs 
duties, but as commonly restricted it 
does not embrace receipts from the sale 
of public lands, patent fees, postal re- 
ceipts, and the like, which are really 
sources of internal revenue. Under Ar- 
ticle 1, section 8, clause 1, of the Consti- 
tution, Congress has power, ‘‘to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises. . but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States: Section 9, clause 4, of the 
same article, provides that direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the States 
only in proportion to the population. 
The first internal revenue tax imposed 
by Congress was by the Act of March 
3, 1791, which provided for a tax on 
distilled spirits of domestic manufacture, 
discriminating in favor of those produced 
from domestic materials and against 
those produced from foreign materials. 
The enforcement of this tax led to the 
Whisky Insurrection. In 1794 taxes 
were levied on carriages, retail selling 
of wines and foreign distilled liquors, 
on snuff, sugar and sales at auction. In 
1797 taxes were laid on stamped vellum, 
parchment and paper. In 1798 the first 
direct tax of its kind, one of $2,000,000, 
was apportioned among the States, and 
it was proposed that it should be levied 
on dwelling houses, slaves and land. The 
tax of 1791 was levied to establish the 
principle of national taxation; that of 
1794 from fear of hostilities with Eng- 
land; that of 1798 because of the threat- 
ened war with France. On Jefferson’s 
accession to the presidency, and-on his 
recommendation, all internal taxes were 
repealed in 1802, and no others were 
authorized till 1813. Then the war with 
England necessitated an increased rev- 
enue, and most of the old taxes were 
re-imposed. These were to cease a year 
after the close of the war, for the main-, 
tenance of which they were levied, but 
they were afterwards continued for a 
while for the payment of the national 
debt. In 1814 increased need of money 
led to an augmentation in the amount 
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of these direct and other internal taxes, 
and to the first imposition of taxes on 
other domestic manufactures than sugar, 
snuff, and spirits, such as iron, candles, 
hats, playing cards, umbrellas, beer, ale, 
harness, boots, plate, household furni- 
ture, gold and silver watches, etc. The 
return of peace brought the abolition of 
direct taxes, excise duties and other in- 
ternal taxes, and from 1818 to 1861 none 
of these were levied. The Civil War 
forced a renewal of the internal revenue 
system, and in 1861 a direct tax of 
$20,000,000 was apportioned among the 
States, though it was not collected till 
a year later. On July 1, 1862, an ex- 
haustive internal revenue act was passed, 
levying taxes on all sorts and kinds of 
articles too numerous to mention, on 
trades, incomes, sales, 
legacies, etc. The bill was ill-considered 
and needed frequent modifications. More 
than twenty-five acts on the same sub- 
ject were passed within the next six 
years. A few industries were taxed out 
of existence, but all were more or less 
disturbed. However, enormous revenues 
were raised and the people submitted 
without opposition to the necessities 
of the case. Extensive reductions were 
made after the war had ceased, by various 
acts of 1866, 1867, and 1868. Further 
reductions were made in 1872, when, 
among others, stamp taxes, except that 
of two cents on checks, drafts and orders, 
were abolished. Various acts after 1872 
reduced the subjects of internal revenue 
taxation to tobacco, spirits, fermented 
liquors, bank circulation and, by Act of 
Aug. 2, 1886, oleomargarine. The num- 
ber of subjects was again increased under 
the War Revenue law of 1898, repealed 
in 1902. 


International Law consists of rules for 
the conduct of different nations and their 
subjects with respect to each other, which 
rules are deducted from reason, justice, 
and the nature of governments. In the 
ancient world one nation had few rights 
which another was bound to respect. 
International law in anything like a 
systematic shape is a modern product, 
and the general recognition of it is yet 
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more recent. Many of its important 
principles are still in the stage of de- 
velopment, though minor questions, such 
as the treatment of ambassadors, have 
long been settled. Treaties, declarations 
of war and international documents and 
discussions generally, together with the 
works of great writers, constitute the 
body of international law. It may be 
divided into three departments: first, 
principles regulating the conduct of 
States to each other; second; principles 
regulating the rights and obligations of 
individuals arising out of international 
relations; third, principles regulating the 
conduct of individuals as affected by the 
internal laws of other nations. In- 
ternational law differs from the internal 
law of the States in this, that there is no 
final authority to compel its observance 
or punish its breach; yet public opinion 
and combinations of other nations are 
a potent check on the one that would 
disregard its obligations. During the last 
generation much has been done to secure 
recognition from civilized nations of cer- 
tain general rules governing their actions 
towards each other, such as the rights 
of neutrals and the question of blockades, 
and long steps have been taken towards 
the substitution of arbitration in place 
of war in the settlement of international 
disputes. 


Interstate Commerce Law. The Inter- 
state Commerce Act is a law passed by 
Congress in 1887 for the regulation of 
rates and the management of interstate 
commerce. It applies to carriers en- 
gaged in the transportation of passengers 
or property wholly by railroad or partly 
by railroad and partly by water, from 
one State, Territory or District of the 
United States to any other State, Terri- 
tory or District or to or from a foreign 
country. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of a board of five commissioners, 
empowered to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the carriers and determine the 
reasonableness of their rates. A carrier 
whose line is entirely within a State 
is subject to the act so far as it makes 
or accepts through rates on interstate 
commerce, 
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Among other things the act requires 
that all charges shall be just and reason- 
able; that charges for a shorter distance 
shall not exceed those for a longer dis- 
tance on -the same line in the same 
direction, when the circumstances and 
conditions are similar; that there shall 
be no unjust discrimination as between 
persons or classes of traffic or localities, 
in the charges made, or in the service 
rendered; that the rates charged for 
transportation shall be printed, filed 
with the Commission, and kept for 
public inspection at the several stations, 
and that the carriers shall annually 
make a complete exhibit of their busi- 
ness to the Commission. 

The act makes exceptions from its 
provisions of the carriage of property 
for the United States or for any State 
or municipal government. (See Com- 
mon Carriers.) 


Judiciary. I. Nationav. The third 
Article of the Constitution provides 
for the establishment of United States 
courts to have jurisdiction both in law 
and in equity. This jurisdiction is in 
general distinct from, but is sometimes 
concurrent with, that of the State courts. 
The system which Congress adopted at 
its first session remains unaltered in its 
essentials to the present time, except 
for the addition of the Court of Claims 
in 1855. The judges are nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. They retain office during good 
behavior. The judicial power of the 
United States is vested in a Supreme 
Court, nine Circuit Courts and sixty- 
one District Courts, besides the Court 
of Claims. The Supreme Court has 
original jurisdiction only of ‘‘cases af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party;”’ that is, only such 
cases can be commenced therein, but 
cases decided in the other federal courts, 
under certain prescribed conditions, can 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court by 
virtue of its appellate jurisdiction. The 
limits of the original jurisdictions of the 
District and Circuit Courts, and the 
appellate jurisdiction of the latter over 
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the former, are provided by law. Be- 
sides other matters, the Circuit Court has 
exclusive jurisdiction of patent suits and 
the District Court of admiralty cases. 
The Court of Claims has jurisdiction of 
claims against the United States. The 
Justices of the Supreme Court, besides 
their functions as such, are each assigned 
to one of the circuits, being then known as 
Circuit Justices. There is also a separate 


JUSTICES OF THE U. S. SUPREME COURT. 


SERVICE 
NAME* 
a| #|% 
Term Olle Ou ers 
alll (oh || 4S) 
SOR SAY y Ny Xone oe eyaeievero ries 1789-1795) 6|1745/1829 
John Rutledge, 8. C.......... 1789-1791] 2)1739|1800 
William Cushing, Mass........ 1789-1810]21|1733]1810 
Jameo Wilson, Pa............ 1789-1798] 9|1742|1798 
JounPslatits Vdeeee eae eiae . .|1789-1796| 7|1732|1800 
Robert H. Harrison, Md . . .(1789-1790| 1)1745|1790 
James Iredell, N. C.... . .|1790-1799| 9}1751|1799 
Thomas Johnson, Md.. . -(1791-1793] 2)1732]1819 
William Paterson, N. J... . |1793-1806]|13]1745|1806 
John. Rutledge |S. Cos stersa ss: 1795-1795). .|1739|1800 
Samuel Chase, Md............ 1796-1811/15}1741)1811 
Oliver Elisworth, Conn......... 1796-1800) 4/1745/1807 
Bushrod Washington, Va...... 1798-1829)31)1762|1829 
Alfred) Moore, Ni Oitin ccc cee « 1799-1804] 5|1755|1810 
John Marshall. Va............ 1801—1835)|34|1755|1835 
William Johnson, 8. C......... 1804-1834|30]1771|1834 
Brock, Livingston, N. Y....... 1806-1823)17|1757|1823 
Thomas odd SKY. 2, fe dale s 1807—1826)19|1765|1826 
Joseph Story, Mass........... 1811—1845)34|1779}1845 
Gabriel. Duval Madi oan. ses. « 1811-1836)25]1752|1844 
Smith Thompson, N. Y....... 1823-1843|20)1767/1843 
Robert Trimble, Ky.......... 1826-1828] 2|1777/1828 
John McLean, Ohio.......... 1829-1861/32/1785|1861 
Henry Baldwin, Pa. .... 0.2. 1830—-1844|14|1779|1844 
James M. Wayne, Ga......... 1835-1867 |32|1790|1867 
Roger B. Taney, Md.......... 1836-1864|28|1777|1864 
Philip P. Barbour; Va........ +. 1836-1841) 5)1783)1841 
John Catron, ‘Tent,..2.2).5.. 1837—1865]|28|1786)1865 
John McKinley, Ala......... 1837-1852/15/1780|1852 
Peter aye Daniols) Va tach sacks 1841-1860/19/1785|1860 
Samuel Nelson, No Y..0 2... 3: 1845-1872)27/1792|1873 
Levi Woodbury, N. H......... 1845-1851} 6/1789)1851 
Robert, GoiGrier ede. 00 0 eae © 1846-1870|23/1794|1870 
Benjamin R. Curtis, Mass.... .|1851—-1857) 6|1809|1874 
John A. Campbell, Ala........ 1853-1861} 8)1811/1889 
Nathan Clifford, Me.......... 1858—1881/23)1803/1881 
Noah H. Swayne, Ohio........ 1861-1881 |20}1804|1884 
Samuel F. Miller, lowa........ 1862-1890)|28)1816/1890 
David Wawis. Tle. ave cena 1862-1877|15|1815|1886 
Stephien J.) Hield, Cals.) Sein. cus 1863-1897 |34/1816/1899 
Salmon P. Chase, Ohio.......- 1864-1873} 9/1808|1873 
William Strong, Pa........... 1870—1880|10/1808)1895 
Joseph P. Bradley, N. J....... 1870-1892|22/1813)1892 
AWieigel gd aksbetre, IN ppwh Coca hod eo enOre 1872—1882/10/1811|1886 
Morrison R. Waite, Ohio...... 1874—1888]14|1816)1888 
JOO Me sHarlans Kyle. cote sie S77 ele cilSa3alcns 
William B. Woods, Ga........ 1880-1887| 7/1824|1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio....... 1881-1889] 8|1824)1889 
Horace Gray. Mass........... 1881-1902|21/1828/1902 
Samuel Blatchford, N. Y...... 1882-1893]11/1820|1893 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss..... 1888-1893] 5/1825/1893 
Melville W. Fuller, Uil......... 1888-— MLSSallaeiete 
David J. Brewer, Kan........ 1889- MEY oe 
Henry B. Brown, Mich........ 1890- 1836).... 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa........ 1892-5. 6 cele (L832. 04 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn..... 1893-1895] 2|1832)1895 
Edward D. White, La........ TS9B8=) ec. e |LSAB I 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y..... 1895- TEST nics 
Joseph McKenna, Cal........ 1898-....]../1848 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass....-. 1902-....|..|1841 


*Names of the Chief Justices in italics. 
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Circuit Judge for each circuit, and a 
District Judge for each District. Cir- 
cuit Courts may be held by the Circuit 
Justice, by the Circuit Judge, or by the 
District Judge sitting alone, or by any 
two of these sitting together. As con- 
stituted at first, the Supreme Court con- 
sisted of Chief Justice and five Associate 
Justices, but the number of the latter 
has been changed from time to time, and 
there are at present eight. The salary 
of the Chief Justice is $13,000, and of 
of Associate Justices $12,500 per annum. 
Besides these regular federal courts, 
the Senate sits when necessary as a court 
of impeachment; the District of Colum- 
bia has a Supreme Court over which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
appellate jurisdiction; and Territorial 
Courts are provided, the judges of which 
are nominated for terms of four years 
by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate, and over which the Supreme 
Court has also appellate jurisdiction. 
Cases decided in the highest court of any 
State may also be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court, but only when federal 
questions are involved; that is, when the 
controversy deals with the Constitution, 
laws or treaties of the United States. 
II. Strate. The judicial systems of 
the several States are too widely different 
to permit of brief explanation. In some 
of them courts of equity are distinct 
from those of law, while in others the 
same tribunals exercise both functions, 
and in still others all distinction between 
actions at law and suits in equity is 
abolished. The manner of selecting 
judges also varies in different States and 
from time to time. At the period of the 
formation of the United States the elec- 
tion of judges by the people was unknown 
except in Georgia. At the present time, 
however, the people elect judges in 
twenty-four of the States. Judicial terms 
vary from two to twenty-one years, the 
average being about ten years. The ques- 
tion has been much discussed whether 
the judiciary should be elective by the 
the people, or appointive by the execu- 
tive or Legislature, or “councils of ap- 
pointment.” Most of the States have 
decided in favor of the former alternative, 
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but many of these have found it neces- 
sary to lengthen the terms of their elec- 
tive judiciary in order to lessen the nec- 
essary evils of the system, which tends 
to supplant judicial justice by politicai 
shrewdness. The elective system seems 
to have been a growth of the “‘spoils’’ 
doctrine as a means of rotation in office. 


Jury. A jury is a body of impartial 
persons sworn to inquire into the truth 
of facts presented to them and to render 
a verdict or decision on the evidence. 
The right to a trial by jury is insured by 
the fifth, sixth and seventh amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and by most of the State constitutions. 
In criminal cases the right is universal 
in this country; in civil cases it is general, 
but may usually be waived by consent 
of both parties. The petit or trial jury 
is usually composed of twelve persons, 
but sometimes a smaller number is used. 
Their verdict must be unanimous in 
criminal cases and generally in civil 
cases. A special or struck jury is ordered 
by the court in extraordinary cases 
where it is shown that a fair and im- 
partial trial can not be had by an 
ordinary jury. A struck jury is obtained 
as follows: From the complete list or 
panel of jurors an officer selects forty- 
eight whom he considers most impartial 
and in every way best fitted to try the 
case at issue; from this list each party 
strikes off, alternately twelve names; 
from the remaining twenty-four the 
trial jury is selected in the ordinary way. 
A grand jury is composed of twenty-three 
persons; its function is to inquire con- 
cerning the commission of crimes and to 
present indictments against offenders, 
where it thinks proper, to a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction to try the case; twelve 
must concur to find an indictment, or 
a true bill, as it is called: its proceedings 
are secret. The Constitution of the 
United States and all the State consti- 
tutions provide that no person shall be 
tried for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime except after indictment by a 
grand jury. A coroner’s jury, or jury 
of inquest, is composed of from nine to 
fifteen persons, and its duty is to inquire 
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into the causes of sudden deaths or 
dangerous woundings. Sheriff’s juries 
try the title to property held by the 
sheriff when it is claimed by a third 
party. Juries are also employed for 
other special purposes, among which is 
the determination of the value of prop- 
erty taken under the right of eminent 
domain. The province ofa jury is usually 
to judge merely of the truth or falsity 
of the facts alleged, the court deciding 
questions of law; but in some cases and 
in a few of the States the jury decides 
both as to the law and the facts. 

The form of trial by jury is generally 
conceded to be derived from the institu- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans. There 
was acustom in the ancient city of Athens 
whereby a certain number of freemen, 
selected by lot, heard and decided, under 
the direction of a presiding judge, every 
case to be tried at law, each case being 


heard and determined by a different. 


set of men. A similar system was adopt- 
ed in Rome; and as the Romans always 
introduced their laws and institutions 
into all their provinces, it is probable 
that their mode of judicial procedure was 
established among the Britains. Another 
form, called the trial by compurgation, 
In this, 
each party to a suit appeared, with 
certain of his friends, who swore with 
him to the truth of his case. As the 
number of the compurgators was usually 
six on each side, it is supposed by some 
that we have here the origin of the num- 
ber of the modern jury. Witnesses were 
first brought in to aid the jury during 
the reign of Edward III., but it was not 
until the reign of Queen Anne that the 
law provided that those who had evi- 
dence to give could not serve as jurors. 
In Scotland the jury system was estab- 
lished at a very early date, but was soon 
after discontinued in civil cases. A jury 
in that country consists of fifteen, and 
a majority may render a verdict. ae 
jury in civil cases was reintroduced in 
the time of George III. In Ireland the 
jury is substantially the same as in Eng- 
land; but the Repression-of-Crime Bill, 
passed in 1882, provided for the trial 
of certain cases without juries. In 
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France a jury is only allowed in cases 
of felony, where a majority of the jurors 
can render a verdict. In Germany, trial 
by jury in criminal cases was introduced 
early inthe rgthcentury. In was estab- 
lished in Prussia in 1819, and again by 
the Constitution of 1848; but in 1851 po- 
litical offenses were withdrawn from its 
operation. The system was adopted 
by Austria in 1850, by Greece in 1834, 
and by Portugal in 1837. It has also 
been introduced in recent times into 
Italy, into Brazil, and finally into Rus- 
sia, where the first trial by jury was 
held Aug. 8,1886. In each of these last- 
named countries a verdict can be ren- 
dered by the majority. The jury system 
has existed in Belgium since that country 
separated from Holland, and includes 
within its operations political offenses 
and those of the press. In Switzerland 
all crimes against the Confederation are 
tried by jury, and for other crimes each 
canton has its own machinery. The 
form of trial by jury was brought from 
England to America by the colonists, 
and is protected by mention in the Fed- 
eral Constitution and in the Constitutions 
of most of the States. It is also in use 
in the South American republics. The 
origin of the institution as found in Eng- 
land is also ascribed by some to the 


-establishment of Norman law there by 


William the Conqueror, as the Normans 
had a form of trial by jury much more 
like that of modern times than any legal 
usage of the Saxons. 


Justice, Department of. This depart- 
ment was organized June 22, 1870, and 
the Attorney-General, whose office was 
created by act of Sept. 24, 1789, was 
placed at its head. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral is appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate; his salary is 
$8,000; he is a member of the Cabinet. 

The Attorney-General represents the 
United States in matters involving legal 
questions, and gives advice and opinion, 
when so required by the President or by 
the heads of the Executive Departments, 
on questions of law arising in the admin- 
istration of their respective offices; he 
exercises a general superintendence and 
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direction over United States attorneys 
and marshals in all judicial districts in 
the States and Territories, and provides 
special counsel for the United States 
whenever required by any department 
of the Government. 

LIST OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 


Date 
Cabinet Officers phage Joon Presidents 
ment 
dmund Randolph ..... Va. 1789 | Washington 
Willen Bradford. ©3253 << Pa. ..| 1794 | Washington 
Giaries Tee yuk asc oes < Va. ..| 1795 | Washington 
Charles: ees FF c eas he Va. ..| 1797 | Adams 
Theophilus Parsons .....| Mass 1801 | Adams 
FSV MOCONN jo: hersese's seals Mass 1801 | Jefferson 
Robert Smith .......... Md. ..| 1805 | Jefferson 
John Breckinridge....... Ky. ..| 1805 | Jefferson 
Cesar A. Rodney ....... Del. 1807 | Jefferson 
Cesar A. Rodney ....... Del. 1809 | Madison 
William Pinkney ....... Md. ..} 1811 | Madison 
Richard Rush... 25... Pa....| 1814 | Madison 
Rachard: Rush. 2.462.066. Pa....| 1817 | Monroe 
WailliamoWirt) Go.cwae. so Va. 1817 | Monroe 
VELA WEES. oe cecgccysiccs, Va. ..| 1825 | J. Q. Adams 
Jobn MeP. Berrien ...... Ga. 1829 | Jackson 
Roger B. Taney ..0<5 5 «. Md. ..| 1831 | Jackson 
Benjamin F. Butler ..... N. Y..| 1833 | Jackson 
Benjamin F. Butler ..... N. Y..| 1837 | Van Buren 
Beliz (Grundy: 2.4.2 jc 0 Tenn 1838 | Van Buren 
Henry D. Gilpin ......4. Pa....| 1840 | Van Buren 
John J. Crittenden ...... Ky. ..| 1841 | Harrison 
John J. Crittenden ...... Ky. ..} 1841 | Tyler 
Hugh S. Legare ........ 8. C. 1841 | Tyler 
John Nelson ........... Md. ..} 1843 | Tyler 
Jebn Y¥., Mason: . 25.50... Va. ..| 1845 | Polk 
Nathan Clifford ........ Me. 1846 | Polk 
Isaac Toucey ...........| Conn 1848 | Polk 
- Reverdy Johnson ...... Md. ..| 1849 Taylor 
John J. Crittenden ..... Ky. ..]} 1850 Fillmore 
Caleb Cushing ......... 1853 | Pierce 
Jeremiah 8S. Black 1857 | Buchanan 
Edwin M. Stanton 1860 | Buchanan 
Edward Bates .......... 1861 | Lincoln 
Titian J. Coffey (ad in.) 1863 | Lincoln 
James Speed ..... 1864 | Lineoln 
James Speed ..... 1865 | Johnson 
Henry Stanbery . 1866 | Johnson 
William M. Evarts . a 1868 | Johnson 
Ebenezer R. Hoar Mass 1869 | Grant 
Amos T. Ackerman ..... ia, 1870 | Grant 
George H. Williams ..... Ore. 1871 | Grant 
wards Pierrepont N. 1875 | Grant 
Alphonso Taft ......... Ohio 1876 | Grant 
Charles Devens ...... Mass 1877 | Hayes 
Wayne MacVeagh ...... Pa.. 1881 | Garfield 
Benjamin H. Brewster F 1881 | Arthur 
Augustus H. Garland Ark 1885 | Cleveland 
William H. H. Miller Ind 1889 . Harrison 
Richard Olney ......... Mass. | 1893 | Cleveland 
Judson Harmon ....._. Ohio 1895 | Cleveland 
Joseph McKenna ....... Cal. 1897 | McKinley 
John W. Griggs ......)- Wie 1897 | McKinley 
Philander C. Knox ... || Pa 1901 | McKinley 
Philander C. Knox Pa 1901 | Roosevelt 


Justices of the Peace, Jurisdiction of. 
Justices of the Peace generally have juris- 
diction throughout the county or town- 
ship in which they are elected, and the 
limit of the amount is as follows: 


Connecticut ......., .$100 

TIZONA TT ate oa) pean 300 Dakota, North |”: rae.) :) 
ATKANAAR ned tie cus chee 300 Dakota, South ||) 7’ . 100 
Californian, cannes B00" Delaware ...,:..../. 200 
BolOrad Gran pny cane 300 District of Columbia... 100 
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Florida’ Suseccnteee ae $100 New Hampshire ..... $134 
Georgia’. oncceeeee 100 New Jersey.......-... 200 

daho' .0.ceats 6 aero 300 New Mexico ........ 100 
Tilinois. 2 s..to pte ae eee 200 New York. Soon scas 200 
Indiana... conser 200 North Carolina....... 

owa 100 IO bi; ion ee ee 100 
Kansas : 300 “Oregon”... sans 500 
Kentucky . .. 50 Pennsylvania ....... 300 
Louisiana. . - 100 Rhode Island ....... 300 
Maine .... 20 South Carolina....... 100 
Maryland ...... 100 Tennessee ... inte) *OME 
Massachusetts ...... 300 Texas ... . 200 
Michigans:3...-0 268 LOO Gita . 300 
Minnesota: ) 224 4eEr 100 Vermont - 200 
Mississippr, .....%.0 6 150 Virginia.... - 100 
MisSOUI. (13/256 aisle 250 Washington ... 300 
Montana. os5)55%ne 300 West Virginia ... 300 
Nebraska. sx 2 ocsees 200 Wisconsin .......... 200 
Nevada ti cteu Seah 300° Wyoming <s.....20058 300 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 had excluded slav- 
ery from the Louisiana purchase north of 
36° 30’ north latitude, excepting from the 
State of Missouri, and the Compromise of 
1850 was not regarded as having dis- 
turbed that arrangement. That part of 
this region lying west and north-west of 
Missouri, and stretching to the Rocky 
Mountains, was known as the “Platte 
Country.” In 1851-52 petitions for a 
territorial organization of this region 
were presented to Congress, and in 1853 
a bill organizing it as the Territory of 
Nebraska was reported in the House. 
This bill failed in the Senate. In the 
next Congress substantially the same 
bill was reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on Territories by Stephen 
A. Douglas. Inthe meantime, A. Dixon 
of Kentucky had given notice that he 
would move an amendment exempting 
this Territory from the operations of 
the Missouri Compromise. Douglas, not 
to be outdone in the service of slavery, 
had the bill recommitted, and reported 
the following measure: Two Territories 
were to be organized, Kansas to include 
all of this region in the latitude of Mis- 
souri and west of that State, and Ne- 
braska the remainder. The southern 
boundary of Kansas was moved to 47° 
north latitude, the strip between 36° 30° 
and 37° being left to the Indians.  More- 
over,in order to carry into effect the prin- 
ciple of the Compromise of 1850 (so said 
the bill), it was provided that: 1, The 
question of slavery was to be left to the 
people. 2, Questions involving the title 
of slaves were to be left to local courts 
with the right to appeal to the United 
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States Supreme Court. 3, The fugitive 
slave laws were to apply to the Terri- 
tories. Further, so far as this region was 
concerned, the Missouri Compromise was 
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declared repealed. In this shape the 
bill, known ‘as the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, was passed and signed by Presi- 
dent Pierce. 


Kings and Queens of England. 


NaME TanEaGn ACCESSION Disp AGE 

Ped SAXONS AND DANES 

oe DOC e an OC reece First King of all England ........... 

Ethelwulf. ... ..... Bowok Eebert << ages gala 2 Teen alee 837 $38 
Ethelbald .. ..... ee eter es Wee hada ores cee Rene as 858 | 860 
Ethelbert .....-... Ee eiee a OF BELRGTHE 0a se cris ag anaes 858 f 866 i 
aa eee ae Phird son/or Mthelwulfs cus cceee cence ese 866 871 2 

Pee Ce, Kieren = Fourth son of Ethelwulf ............... 871 901 59 

Edward the Elder OE A Lined Mee oc ies Sutsate tats sais 901 925 aa 

MPhalstan: os.<-' ac.» <> Eldest son of Edward..........--- 925 940 © 

Oe > ee eer Brother Of Abbelstan’ >.< ceases se se 2 ee es alec oereiele 940 946 23 

Wiebreictiee wees <eisre'=/= =~ Brother OF Guin 9.5 cic.c 5 6 cise cis. scocnis oi orene wei vilelar steene’ 946 955 

Balwyines ve siecscis <> re OR TEEN GEDNCD eo ow ave delas «sa sree ve elie wetnlavayesaley ele ln 955 958 20 

APA te yon bc ncre es Second son of Edmund ........-.--+--eeee ree eeseeee 958 975 31 

Edward the Martyr ..|Son of Edgar ......--.-------se eerste ct teens 975 979 U7 

Ethelred II.......--- Half-brother of Edward .........-222-s2eeereccesees 979 1016 

PAmundironside ....|Pldest son of Ethelred .......----20sseeeeseesereess 1016 1016 28 

P@anute c.2 oe. eee -- By conquest and election .....-..---.+-+-+eeeee reese 1017 1035 40 

Harold I. ...-------- SE a ee eee Oe ene anon san econ) iecercmc 1035 1040 

Hardicanute ...----- Another son of Canute ......-.---0-2 ce cece emer reees 1040 1042 Ei 

Edward the Confessor |Son of Ethelred II. .......---20--eeeeeeeeeeeee reese 1042 1066 64 

Finzolde lle ews noe x= Brother-in-law of Edward ......-..-+--+eseeeeeeeees 1066 1066 a6 

THE HOUSE OF NORMANDY 

1,7. (§L ine 1d Ee Rea Obtained the Crown by conquest .....--.-+++e+eeee: 1 

Walham To. .5.<---- Third son of William I. ........---- +s ee seeeeereeeees lee Aco re 
enry 1. ..gee aes: Youngest son OL allen Lo one anes eae eerie. 1100 1135 67 

Stephen......---+---- Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois ..........-+.+--- 1135 1154 49 

THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Henry II.....------- Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet .....------++sererereees 1154 
L Biohard 2B ..<5 2 ae i Eldest surviving son of Henry II ....------++++eeeeee 1189 we rt 

NE SETS chareie e)osiwiaustele = Sixth and youngest son of Henry VL aero e cin rekon ans 1199 1216 61 

Henry IIl.....-.-- ..|Eldest son of John ........- esr cece eete cere cereces 1216 1272 65 

Edward! ...... ..|Eldest son of Henry JII.......---- eee ee certs e ee eeers 1272 1307 67 

Edward II ... . .|Eldest surviving son of Edward] .......--++-+++e00-- 1307 1327 43 

Edward Ill ....-. .|Eldest son of Edward I] .......---- ss secre s rec eeeees 1327 1377 65 

Richard II .......--- Son of the Black Prince, eldest son of Edward IIl...... 1377 Dep. 1399 33 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER 

Henry IV .....------ Jon of John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward 18 rete rearee 1399 1413 46 

Henry V....------:- Eldest son of Henry IV ......-----eeccecsre re receees 1413 1422 34 

Henry VI....------- Only son of Henry V. (died PATE 2 Face erae stale «5036 1422 Dep. 1461 49 

THE HOUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV.......--- His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, fifth son 
of Edward III.; and_his grandmother, Anne, was 
great-granddaughter of Lionel, third son of Edward III. 1461 1483 41 
Edward V....-----:: Eldest son of Edward 1V....-..--2eec- cs crseseteteees 1483 1483 12 
Richard III ......--- Younger brother of Edward Tie Geen oe ede, Wp aArea Mattes 1483 1485 33 
THE HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII .....----- Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katharine, 
widow of Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, 
was great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt........-- 1485 4509 52 

Henry VIII ...------ Only surviving son of Henry VII.......-.-++++- rs 1509 1547 55 

Edward VI.....-.--- Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour...,...... 1547 1553 16 

Mary I......----++++- Daughter of Henry VIII., by Katherine of Aragon 1553 1558 42 

PUzApetH a e.cicw ss Daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne Boleyn.......-... 1558 1603 69 

THE HOUSE OF STUART 
FAME Les cite ses 'o 0) oie, © 5,00 Son of Mary Queen of Seots, granddaughter of James IV. 
and Margaret, daughter of Henry VII.........-.++- 1603 1625 58 
Charles I.....-.--.-+ Only surviving son of James TS eee ast accit asta ore iate.e 1625 1649 48 
Commonwealth declared May MQ eyserdesesint eater erat: wyeves 1649 Alsen ae 
Commonwealth .... 4 |Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector ...++++++s+rrrrereres 1653 1658 59 
Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector ...++++++rerrrrrees 1658 Res. 1659 na 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND—Continued. 
Namp L.NEAGE ACCESSION Diep AGB 
THE HOUSE OF STUART—RESTORED 

1 ee ee Hidest: son of Charles... ss... de cree. cone eee 1660 1685 54 
eit ea es Bentad son of Charles I. (died Sept. 16,1701) ......... 1685 Dep. 1688 68 
(Interregnum, Dec. 11, 1688—Feb. 13, 1689) Dec. 1701 nw 
WilkameTIT <0. é05% | Son of William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter = ‘ane 1702 61 

and Charleatl xs 3 5 ius. ts she's eed nie tea ee eee 
M Pies ows are Eldest daughter of James Il.......c.0.0c. Mecca... 1694 32 
Ape rere ata ee ar ele is Second ‘daughter'of James Ils... =. utes ene eee 1702 1714 49 

THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 
ls ees Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Eliza- 

Sores beth, daughtertot James > Jeseoc eben ee 1714 1727 67 
RGR ROT Leertet ook Only son-of Cedrgells= 0. oie eee eee 1727 1760 a. 
George lil och... Grandgon of George Li ....a. 0 ot eee 1760 1820 82 
GOnmed Wie erie, oc Eldest'son ‘of George IIL. 0.0: 2 schon lec eke a ween 1820 1830 68 
WalliamoDV os 5s Third son of George TIM, 7. oe ee eee 1830 1837 2 
WEnUGrIAT ® 3 et, Sec Daughter of Edward, fourth son of George III........ 1837 1901 81 
Sdward Vile... <5 Son of; Vioboria ’. «ne ateacte sie oo eee eee 1901 —— — 


Ku-Klux Klan was an organization 
that sprung up at the South during the 
period of reconstruction. Its objects 
were the suppression of the negro as a 
factor in politics; its means, terroriza- 
tion, ending in many cases in murder. 
It was a secret organization; its origin 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have 
sprung about 1867 from numerous local 
associations all having the same end in 
view. Such information as we have in 
regard to it is founded on a copy of its 
constitution (prescript as it was termed), 
and on a congressional investigation 
made in 1871. In this prescript the 
name of the association is never men- 
tioned, two asterisks (**) being inserted 
instead; their local lodges were called 
dens ; the masters, cyclops; the members, 
ghouls. A county was a province, gov- 
erned by grand giant and four goblins. 
A congressional district was a dominion, 
governed by a grand Titan and six furies. 
A State was a realm, governed by a 
grand dragon and eight hydras. The 
whole country was the empire, governed 
by a grand wizard and ten genit. Their 
banner wastriangular, a black dragon ona 
yellow field with a red border; their mys- 
teries were never to be written, but only 
orally communicated: the distinctive 
feature of their dress was a covering for 
the head descending to the breast, holes 
being cut for the eyes and mouth; the 
covering being decorated in any startling 
orfantasticmanner. The order succeed. 
ed in its purpose; the midnight raids of 
men thus clad, who administered whip- 


pings or other punishment, had the effect 
intended, and the Ku-Klux became a 
terror to all negroes, keeping them either 
from exercising their political rights or 
else causing them to act with their per- 
secutors. The order, however, outran its 
original purpose, and where mere whip- 
pings did not accomplish the desired 
end as with Northern whites that had 
come South and with the bolder negroes, 
murder was resorted to. Disorders grew, 
and in March, 1871, a congressional in- 
vestigating committee was appointed; 
in the same month President Grant 
in a message to Congress asked for legis- 
lation to enable the restoration of order 
at the South, as neither life nor property 
were there secure, and as the transporta- 
tion of the mails and the collection of the 
revenue were interfered with. The Ku- 
Klux Act or Force bill was promptly 
passed. This bill provided for the 
punishment by fine or imprisonment, or 
both, of attempts to interfere with the 
privilege of any citizen to vote, giving 
the federal courts cognizance of suits 
arising thereunder and giving federal 
judges power to exclude from juries per- 
sons whomthey judged to be in sympathy 
with the accused. In cases where State 
authorities were unable or unwilling to — 
give adequate protection the President 
was authorized to employ the military 
and naval power of the United States to 
secure the same, and suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. The second section of 
the bill, declaring the punishment for 
any conspiracy to prevent a person from 
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enjoying his legal rights was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court in 
1883. The habeas corpus provision was 
to remain in force only to the end of 
the next session of Congress. An attempt 
to renew it failed in 1872. In October, 
1871, President Grant issued two procla- 
mations, the first ordering certain asso- 
ciations in South Carolina to surrender 
their arms and disguises within five 
days; the second, at the expiration of the 
five days suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus. Many arrests and convictions 
followed, and the association was crushed 
within four months. The Ku-Klux 
Klan was known by various other names, 
as White League, and Invisible Empire. 
The name Ku-Klux has ever since been 
applied in a general way to troubles be- 
tween the negroes and whites at the 
South. 


Labor Legislation. The laws of the 
various States as pertaining to labor are 
as follows: 

Anti-BoycoTTinG AND ANTI-BLACKLISTING 
Laws—The States having laws prohibiting 
boycotting in terms are Illinois and Wisconsin. 
The States having laws prohibiting black- 
listing in terms are Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The following States have laws which may 
be fairly construed as prohibiting boycotting: 
Alabama,Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

The following States have laws which may 
be fairly construed as prohibiting blacklisting: 
Georgia, Michigan, New Hampshire, NewYork, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, and South 
Dakota. 

In the following States it is unlawful for 
any employer to exact an agreement, either 
written or verbal, from anemployeenot to join 
or become a member of any labor organiza- 
tion, as a condition of employment: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Mass- 
achusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania,and Wisconsin. 

The Universal Handbook is indebted to Com- 
missioner Wright, of the United States De- 

artment of Labor, for the summary of eight 
ours, anti-boycotting, and anti-blacklisting 
laws, revised to date. 

Ercut-Hour Laws—Arkansas—Eight hours 
of labor constitute a day’s work on public 
roads, highways and bridges. 
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C alijornia—Eight hours of labor constitute 
a day’s work, unless it is otherwise expressly 
stipulated by the parties to a contract. The 
time of service of all laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics employed upon any public works 
of, or work done for, the State, or for any 
political sub-division thereof, whether the 
work is to be done by contract or otherwise, 
is limited and restricted to eight hours in any 
one calendar day, and a stipulation that no 
workman, laborer, or mechanic in the employ 
of the contractor or sub-contractor shall be 
required or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any one calendar day, except in cases 
of extraordinary emergency shall be contained 
in every contract to which the State or any 
political sub-division thereof is a party. In 
the case of drivers, conductors, and gripmen 
of street cars for the carriage of passengers, 
a day’s work consists of twelve hours. Em- 
ployment of minors under the age of 18 in 
any place of labor for more than nine hours 
in any one day prohibited, except when nec- 
essary to make repairs to prevent the inter- 
ruption of the ordinary running of the machin- 
ery, or when a different apportionment of the 
hours of labor is made for the sole purpose of 
making a shorter day’s work for one day of 
the week: and in no case must the hours of. 
labor for such minors exceed 54 hours in a 
week. This does not apply to those engaged 
in viniculture or horticultural pursuits, or 
in domestic or household occupations. 

Colorado—Eight hours constitute a day’s 
work for all workingmen employed by the 
State, or any county, township, school dis- 
trict, municipality, or incorporated town. 

Connecticut—Eight hours of labor constitute 
a lawful day’s work unless otherwise agreed. 

District of Columbia—Eight hours consti- 
tute a day’s work for all laborers or mechanics 
employed by or on behalf of the District of 
Columbia. 

Idaho—Eight hours’ actual work constitute 
a lawful day’s work on all State, county, and 
municipal works. 

Illinois—Fight hours are a legal day’s work 
jn all mechanical employments, except on 
farms, and when otherwise agreed; does not 
apply to service by the day, week, or month, 
or prevent contracts for longer hours. 

indiana—Eight hours of labor constitute 
a legal day’s work for all classes of mechanics, 
workingmen, and _ laborers, excepting those 
engaged in agricultural and domestic labor. 
Overwork by agreement and for extra com- 
pensation is permitted. The employment of 
persons under fourteen years of age for more 
than eight hours per day 1s absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

Kansas—Eight hours constitute a day’s 
work for all laborers, mechanics, or other 
persons employed by or on behalf of the State, 
or any county, city, township, or other 
municipality. 

Maryland—No mechanic or laborer em- 
ployed by or on behalf of the city of Baltimore 
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shall be required to work more than eight 
hours as a day’s labor. " 

Massachuseits—Eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, 
and mechanicsemployed byor on behalf of any 
city or town in the Commonwealth upon ac- 
ceptance of the statute by a majority of voters 
present and voting upon the Same at any 
general election. Employment of minors under 
eighteen years of age and women in mercantile 
establishments for more than 58 hours in any 
one week is prohibited. This does not apply 
during the month of December in each year to 
petsons employed in shops for the sale of 
goods at retail. 

Minnesota—Eight hours constitute a day’s 
labor for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
employed by or on behalf of the State, whether 
the work is done by contract or otherwise. 

Missouri—Eight hours constitute a legal 
day’s work. The law does not prevent an 
agreement to work for a longer or a shorter 
time and does not apply to laborers and farm 
hands in the service of farmers or others 
engaged in agriculture. 

Montana—Eight hours constitute a legal 
day’s work for persons engaged to operate 
or handle any first-motion or direct-acting 
hoisting engine, or any geared or indirect. 
acting hoisting engine at any mine employing 
15 Or more men underground when the duties 
of fireman are performed by the person so 
engaged; also for any stationary engineer 
operating astationary engine developing 50 or 
more horse-power when such engineer has 
charge or control of a boiler or boilers in addi- 
tion to his other duties. The law applies only 
tosuch steam plants as are in continuous 
operation or are operated 20 or more hours in 
each 24 hours, and does not apply to persons 
running any engine more than eight hours in 
each 24 for the purpose of relieving another 
employee in case of sickness or other unfore- 
seen cause. Eight hours constitute a day’s 
labor upon roads and highways. 

Nebraska—Eight hours constitute a legal 
day’s work for all classes of mechanics, ser- 
vants, and laborers, except those engaged in 
farm or domestic labor. 

New Fersey—Eight hours constitute a day’s 
labor on any day whereon any general or 
municipal election shall be held: 

New Mexico—Eight hours are required as 
a day's labor on public roads and highways. 

New York—Eight hours constitute a day’s 
work for all classes of employees, except in 
farm or domestic labor. Overwork for extra 
pay 1s permitted, except upon work by or for 
the State or a municipal corporation, or by 
contractors or sub-contractors therewith. The 
law applies to those employed by the State or 
municipality, or by persons contracting for 
State work, and each contract to which the 
State or a municipal corporation is a party 
shall contain a stipulation that no workman 
laborer, or mechanic in the employ of the 
contractor, sub-contractor, etc., shall be per- 
mitted or required to work more than eight 
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hours in any one calendar day, except in cases 
of extraordinary emergency. 

Ohto—Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in all engagements to labor in any me- 
chanical, manufacturing or mining business, 
unless otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract. But in case of conductors, engineers, 
firemen, or trainmen of railroads, a day’s 
work consists of ten hours. The service of 
all laborers, workmen, and mechanics em- 
ployed upon any public work of, or work 
done for the State, or for any political sub- 
division thereof, is limited and restricted to 
eight hours in any one calendar day. 

Pennsylvania—Eight hours of labor shall 
be deemed and held to be a legal day’s work in 
all cases of labor and service by the day where 
there is no agreement or contract to the con- 
trary. This does not apply to farm or agricul- 
tural labor by the year, month, or week, to 
labor in factories, laundries, and renovating 
establishments, or to labor on street tailways. 

Eight hours out of the 24 shall make and 
constitute a day’s labor in penitentiaries and 
reformatory institutions receiving support 
from the State; also for all mechanics, work- 
men, and laborers in the employ of the State, 
or of any municipal corporation therein, or 
otherwise engaged on public works; this shall 
be deemed to apply to mechanics, working- 
men, or laborers in the employ of persons 
contracting with the State or an municipal 
corporation therein, for the performance of 
public work, 

Tennessee—Eight hours shall be a day’s 
work upon the highways, whether performed 
by convicts or free road hands. 

Utah—Kight hours constitute a day’s work 
upon all public works and in all underground 
mines or workings, smelters, and all other 
institutions for the reduction or refining of 
ores. 

Washington—Eight hours in any calendar 
day shall constitute a day's work on any work 
done for the State, county, or municipality. 
In cases of extraordinary emergency over- 
time may be worked for extra ay. 

West Virginta—Eight hours shall constitute 
a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics who may be employed by or on 
behalf of the State: 

Wisconsin—In all engagements to labor in 
any manufacturing or mechanical business, 
where there is no express contract to the con. 
trary, a day’s work shall consist of eight hours; 
but the law does not apply to contracts for 
labor by the week, month; or year. In all 
manufactories, workshops, 
used formechanical ormanufacturin gpu 
the time of labor of women employed therein 
shall not exceed eight hours in the day. 
person under the age of 16 years shall be em- 
ployed, required, permitted, or suffered to 
work for wages at any gainful occupation longer 
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United States—Eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics who may be employed by or 
on behalf of the United States. 


Labor, American Federation of. The 
Federation is composed of 96 affiliated 
national unions, 27 State branches, 406 
city central unions, and 1,378 local 
unions. The aggregate membership is 
2,000,000. The affiliated unions pub- 
lish,about 235 weekly or monthly papers, 
devoted to the cause of labor. The offi- 
cial organ is the American Federationist, 
edited by Samuel Gompers. About goo 
organizers of local unions are acting 
under the orders of the Federation. 
The objects and aims of the American 
Federation of Labor are officially stated 
to be to render employment and the 
means of subsistence less precarious by 
securing to the workers an equitable 
share of the fruits of their labor. 

The following national and interna- 
tional unions comprise the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Actors’ National Protective Union. 

Allied Metal Mechanics, International Associa- 
tion of. Bakers and Confectioners’ Inter- 
natioal Union, Journeymen. 

Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen. 

Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. 

Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of Amer- 
ica. 

Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, Brother- 
hood of. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Brewery Workmen, International Union of 
United. 

Brickmakers’ National Alliance. 

Broommakers, International. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of. 

esr and Joiners, Amalgamated Society 
fo) 


Carriage and Wagonmakers’ Union, Inter- 
national. 

Carvers’ Association of North America, Inter- 
national Wood. 

Car Workers, International Association of. 

Chainmakers’ National Union of United States 
of America. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. 

Clerks’ International Protective Ass’n, Retail. 

Cloth Hat and Capmakers of North America, 
United. 

Clothingmakers’ Union of America. 

Coopers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica. 
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Coremakers’ International Union. 

ee Operatives of America, Amalgamated 

ace, 

Drivers’ International Union, Team. 

Electrical Workers of America, International 
Brotherhood of. 

Engineers’ National Brotherhood 
Hoisting. 

Engineers, International Union of Steam. 

Engineers, Amalgamated Society of. 

Engravers, International Ass'n of Watch 
Case. 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary. 

Fitters and Helpers, National Association of 
Steam and Hot Water. 

Garment Workers of America, United. 

Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies’. 

Glass Bottle-Blowers’ Association. 

Glass (Window) Snappers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of America. 

Glass Workers’ 
Amalgamated. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint. 

Gold Beaters’ National Protective Union of 
America, United. 

Granite Cutters’ National Union. 

Grinders’ National Union, Table Knife. 

Hatters, United, of North America. 

Horseshoers, International Union of Journey- 
men. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance. 

Iron and Steel Workers’ Amalgamated Ass’n. 

Jewelry Workers’ Union of America, Amal- 
gamated. 

Lathers, Wood, Wire, and Metal. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union, Shirt, 
Waist and. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of. 

Leather Workers’ Union of America, Amal- 
gamated. 

Longshoremen’s International Association. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the 

United States, National Association of. 

Machinists’ International Association. 

Marble Workers, International Association of, 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Amal- 

gamated Association of. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, and Brass 

Workers. 

Metal Workers, Sheet, International Ass’n of. 

Metal Workers’ International Union, United. 

Mine Workers of America, United. 

Mine Workers’ Progressive Union, Northern 

Mineral. 

Moulders, Iron, Union of America. 

Musicians, American Federation of. 

Oil and Gas Well Workers, International 
Brotherhood of. 

Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of. 

Papermakers of America, United Brother- 
hood of. 


of Coal 


International Association, 
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Patternmakers’ League of North America. 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States 
of America. : 
Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of America, 
International. 

Plate Printers’ Union of North America, Inter- 
national, Steel and Copper. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and 
Steam Fitters’ Helpers, United Association 


of. 

Print Cutters’ Association of America, National. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union, International. 

Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative. 

Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
America, International. 

Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. 

Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated 
Association of Street. 

Railway Trackmen, Brotherhood of. 

Saw Smiths’ Union of North America. 

Seamen’s Union, International. 

Spinners’ Association, Cotton Mule. 

Stage Employees, International Alliance, The- 
atrical. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union. 

Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen, 

Textile Workers of America, International 
Union of. 

Tile Layers’ Union, International Mosaic and 
Encaustic, 

Tin-Plate Workers’ International Protective 
Union of America. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 

Trunk and Bag Workers’ International Union. 

Tube Workers of the United States and Can- 
ada, International Association of. 

Typographical Union, International, 

Up olsterers’ International Union of North 
America. 

Weavers’ Amalgamated Association, Elastic 
Goring. 

Weavers’ Protective Association, American 
Wire. 

Wood-Workers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica, Amalgamated. 


The following national unions are 
not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Switchmen. 
Stone Cutters’ Association. 

Bricklayers and Masons’ Union. 
Brotherhood of Operative Plasterers. 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 
Post-Office Clerks’ National Union. 


Land Grants. By this name is known 
the grant of land to corporations to en- 
courage and aid the construction of 
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railroads in portions of the country in 
which it would otherwise be unprofitable. 
These grants are usually made directly 
to the companies. Before 1862 they 
were made to the States in order to en- 
able them to extend aid to corporations 
within their borders. To every State, 
at its: admission, Congress has granted 
five per cent of the public lands within 
its limits on condition of the exemption 
of the remainder from State taxation. 
In 1850 the first grant for railroad pur- 
poses was made. It consisted of about 
2,500,000 acres granted to the State of 
Illinois, and it was used to aid the Illinois 
Central Railroad. In 1856 about 2,- 
000,000 acres went to Florida, a similar 
amount was received by Arkansas, while 
various other States received large tracts 
all more or less used to encourage rail- 
road building. But the grant of colossal 
areas began with the construction of the 
Pacific Railroads. The Union Pacific 
received 2,009,000; the Kansas Pacific 
6,000,000; the Central Pacific (as sus- 
cessor of the Western Pacific) 1,100,000, 
and on its Oregon Branch 3,000,000; the 
Oregon and California 3,500,000; the 
Southern Pacific 6,000,000; and the 
Southern Pacific branch line 3,500,000 
acres. Among others that received large 
grants were the Burlington and Missouri 
River and the Hannibal and St. Joseph. 
But the most stupendous grants were 
those of 47,000,000 acres to the Northern 
Pacific and of 42,000,000 acres to the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Bills revoking the 
grant of lands not as yet earned have 
been passed; among the principal roads 
affected are the Atlantic and Pacific, 
Texas Pacific, and Iron Mountain, and 
Over’ 50,000,000 acres have thus been 
recovered, 


Landlord and Tenant. The relation 
of Landlord and Tenant exists by virtue 
of a contract for the use or occupation of 
lands or tenements, either for a definite 
period, for life, or at will. It is usually 
created by express contract, but its 
existence will be implied by law when- 
ever there is an ownership of land on the 
one hand and an occupation of it by per- 
mission on the other. In every such 
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case it will be presumed that the occu- 
pant intends to compensate the owner 
for such use. While the relation may be 
inferred from a variety of circumstances, 
the most obvious acknowledgment is the 
payment of rent. If a tenant under an 
express contract hold over after the 
termination of his term, the landlord 


may consider him as a tenant, and, in- 


deed, is so understood, unless he takes 


- some steps to eject him. If the landlord 


receives rent from him, or by any other 
act admits the tenancy, a new leasing 
begins, and can only be terminated by 
a proper notice to quit. 

The rights and obligations of the par- 
ties are usually considered as having 
commenced from the date of the lease, 
if there be one, and no other time has 
been designated as the commencement 
of the tenancy, or, if there be no date, 
from the delivery of the papers, and if 
there be no writings, from the time the 
tenant entered into possession. 

The Landlord is bound to protect the 
possession of his tenant, and to defend 
him against everyone asserting a para- 
mount right. Nor can the landlord do 
any act himself calculated to disturb the 
enjoyment of the tenant. He must, un- 
less otherwise agreed, pay all taxes and 
assessments on the property, and all 
other charges of his own creation; and 
if the tenant, in order to protect him- 
self in the enjoyment of the land, is com- 
pelled to make a payment which should 
have been made by the landlord, he 
may call upon his landlord to reimburse 
him, or deduct the amount from the rent. 

The landlord has no right of posses- 
sion during the continuance of the lease, 
nor indeed any substantial rights in the 
property further than such as may be 
necessary to protect his reversionary 
interests. He may go upon the premises 
peaceably and during reasonable hours, 
for the purpose of viewing same and 
ascertaining whether waste or injury 
has been committed, and may make 
such repairs as are necessary to prevent 
waste; but he is under no obligation to 
make any repairs, nor does he guarantee 


that the premises are reasonably fit for 


the purposes for which they were taken. 
Nor can the tenant make any repairs 
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at the expense of the landlord in the 
absence of a special agreement. 

The Tenant is entitled to all the rights 
incident to possession, and to the use 
of all the privileges appendant to the 
land, and, on the other hand, is person- 
ally liable for any misuse or obstruction 
he may erect. He must use the premises 
in such a manner that no substantial 
injury shall be done them, and that they 
may revert to the landlord at the end of 
the term unimpaired by any negligent 
or wiliful conduct on his part. He must 
keep the premises in fair repair at his. 
own expense, but is not bound to rebuild 
structures which have accidentally be- 
come ruinous during his occupation; nor 
is he answerable for incidental wear and 
tear, nor accidental fire, or flood. 

He must further punctually pay the 
rent reserved, or if none have been 
specifically reserved, then such reason- 
able compensation as the premises are 
fairly worth. In the absence of special 
agreement he must pay only for the 
time he has had the beneficial enjoy- 
ment, but if he has agreed to pay for an 
entire term, as a rule nothing short of an 
eviction will excuse him from such pay- 
ment. If he is evicted by a third person, 
or if the landlord annoys him by the 
erection of a nuisance, or renders the 
premises untenantable, or makes his 
occupation so uncomfortable as to jus- 
tify his removal, he will be discharged 
from the payment of rent. 

The rights and liabilities of the relation 
are not confined to the immediate par- 
ties but attach to all persons to whom 
the estate is transferred, or who may suc- 
ceed to the possession of the premises. A 
landlord may not violate his tenant’s 
rights by a sale of the property, nor can 
the tenant avoid his responsibility by 
assigning his term. The purchaser of 
the property becomes, in one case, the 
Jandlord, with all his rights and remedies, 
while in the other the assignee of the 
tenant assumes all the responsibilities 
of the later, but the original lessee is 
not thereby discharged from his obliga- 
tions. 

The Tenancy may be terminated in a 
variety of ways. If for a definite time, 
or conditioned on the happening of a 
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certain event, it expires by its own limi- 
tation, and usually, when depending upon 
the express conditions of a iease, no no- 
tice to quit is necessary. If from year 
to year, or at will, a notice is always 
necessary. This must be in writing, and 
explicitly require the tenant to surrender 
up the premises. It must be served upon 
the tenant and afford thestatutory notice 
in regard to time. A breach of any of 
the covenants of the lease will forfeit 
the tenant’s rights, and when a tenancy 
has been terminated, by whatever cause, 
the landlord’s right to reénter becomes 
absolute. 


Legal Forms. Following are a number 
of generally accepted forms of legal ex- 
pression : 


Mortcace or Lanps By HussBanp AND 
Wirr—tThis Indenture, made the day of 
—, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and —, between F. F., of the city of 
New York, merchant, and J. his wife, of the 
first part, and L. M., of said city, merchant, 
of the second part, witnesseth:; That the said 
parties of the first part, for andinconsideration 
of the sum of ——, lawfulmoney of the United 
States, to themin hand paid, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, have granted, bar- 
gained, sold, aliened, released, conveyed, and 
confirmed,and bythese presents do grant, bar- 
gain, sell, alien, release, convey, and confirm, 
unto the said party of the second part, and 
to his assigns forever, all that certain lot, etc., 
together with all and singular the heredita- 
ments and appurtenances thereunto belon ging, 
or in any wise appertaining, and the reversion 
and reversions, remainder and remainders, 
rents, issues, and profits thereof; and also all 
the estate, right, title, interest, dower, posses- 
sion, claim, and demand whatsoever, of the 
said parties of the first part, of, in, and to the 
same,and every part thereof, with the appurte- 
nances: To have and to hold the said hereby 
granted premises, with the appurtenances, 
unto the said party of the second part, his 
heirsandassigns,tohisandtheiron!] properuse, 
benefit, and behoof forever. Provided always, 
and these presentsare upon this condition, that 
if the said parties of the first part, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, or assigns, shall 
nee unto the said party of the second part, 

is executors, administrators, or assigns, the 
sum of —, on or before the — day of —, which 
will be in the year —, with interest, according 
to the condition of a bond of the said F. ia 
to the said L. M., bearing even date herewith, 
then these presents shall become void and the 
estate hereby granted shallcease and utterly 
determine. But if default shall be made in 
the payment of the said sum of money, or the 
interest, or of any part thereof, at the time 
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hereinbefore specified for the payment thereof, 
the said parties of the first part, in such case, 
do hereby authorize and fully empower the 
said party of the second part, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, to sell the said 
hereby granted premises at public auction, 
and convey the same to the purchaser, in fee 
simple, agreeably to the act in such case made 
and provided, and out of the moneys arising 
from such sale, to retain the principal and 
intefest which shall then be due on the said 
bond, together with all costs and charges, 
and pay the overplus (if any) to the said F. F., 
party of the first part, his heirs, executors, 
administrators, or assigns. 

In witness whereof, the parties to these 
presents have hereunto set their hands and 
seals, the day and year first above written. 

Sealed and delivered in 

the presence of } 
John Smith 
Francis Forest 
Juvia Forest 
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ARTICLES OF CoPARTNERSHIP—Articles of 
copartnership made and concluded this — 
day of—, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty, by and between A. Be. 
bookseller, of the first part, and C. D., book- 
seller, of the second part, both of—, in the 
county of —. 

Whereas, it is the intention of the said parties 
to form a rt olor for the purpose of 
carrying on the retail business of booksellers 
and stationers, for which purpose they have 
agreed on the following terms and articles of 
agreement, to the faithful performance of 
which they mutually bind and engage them- 
selves each to the other, his executors and 
administrators. 

First. The style of the said copartnership 
shall be‘‘— and company”; and it shall con- 
tinue for the term of — years from the above _ 
date, except in case of the death of either 
of the said parties within the said term. 

Second. The said A. B. and C. D. are the 
proprietors of the stock, a schedule of which 
is contained in their stock book, in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds to the said A. B., and 
of one-third to the said C. D., and the said 
parties shall continue to be owners of their 
joint stock in the same proportions; and in 
case of any addition being made to the same 
by mutual consent, the said A. B. shall ad- 
vance two-thirds, and the said C. D. one- 
third of the cost thereof. 

Third. All profits which may accrue to the 
said partnership shall be divided, and all 
losses happening to the said firm, whether 
from bad debts, depreciation of goods, or any 
other cause or accident, and all expenses of 
the business, shall be borne by the said 
parties in the aforesaid proportions of their 
interest in the said stock. 

Fourth, The said C. D. shall devote and give — 
all his time and attention to the business of 
the said firm as a salesman, and enerally to 
the care and superintendence Ae the store; 
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and the said A. B. shall devote so much of his 
time as may be requisite, in advising, oversee- 
ing, and directing the importation of books 
and other articles necessary to the said busi- 
ness. 

Fifth. All the purchases, sales, transactions, 
and accounts of the said firm shall be kept 
in regular books, which shall be always open 
to the inspection of both parties and their 
legal representatives respectively. An account 
of stock shall be taken, and an account be- 
tween the said parties shall be settled, as often 
as once in every year, and as much oftener 
as ‘either partner may desire and in writing 
request. 

Sixth. Neither of the said parties shall sub- 
cribe any bond, sign or indorse any note of 
hand, accept, sign, or indorse any draft or 
bill of exchange, or assume any other liability, 
verbal or written, either in his own name or 
in the name of the. firm, for the accommoda- 
tion of any other person or persons whatso- 
ever, without the consent in writing of the 
other party; nor shall either party lend any of 
the funds of the copartnership without such 
consent of the other partner. 

Seventh. No importation, or large purchase 
of books or other things, shall be made, nor 
any transaction out of the usual course of the 
retail business shall be undertaken by either 
of the partners, without previous consultation 
with,andthe approbation of,the other partner. 

Eighth. Neither party shall withdraw from 
the joint stock, at any time, more than his 
share of the profits of the business then earned, 
nor shall either party be entitled to interest 
on his share of the capital; but if, at the ex- 
piration of the year, a balance of profits be 
found due to either partner, he shall be at 
liberty to withdraw the said balance, or to 
leave it in the business, provided the other 

artner consent thereto, and in that case he 
shall be allowed interest on the said balance. 

Ninth. At the expiration of the aforesaid 
term, or earlier dissolution of this copartner- 
ship, if the said parties or their legal repre- 
sentatives can not agree in the division of the 
stock then on hand, the whole copartnership 
effects, except the debts due to the firm, shall 
be sold at public auction, at which both parties 
shall be at liberty to bid and purchase like 
other individuals, and the proceeds shall be 
divided, after payment of the debts of the 
firm, in the proportions aforesaid. 

Tenth. For the purpose of securing the per- 
formance of the foregoing agreements, it is 
agreed that either party, in case of any viola- 
tion of them or either of them by the other, 
shall have the right to dissolve this copartner- 
ship forthwith, on his becoming informed of 
such violation. 

In witness whereof, wwe have hereunto set 
our hands and seals, the day and year first 
above written. 


Sealed and delivered 
in presence of 
OHN SMITH 
RANK ROBINSON 


A. B. 
Cow: 
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Agreement to Continue the Partnership; to 
be Indorsed on the Back of the Original Articles 
—Whereas, the partnership evidenced by the , 
within-written articles has this day expired 
by the limitations contained therein [or, will 
expire on the-— day of — next], it is hereby 
agreed, that the sameshall becontinued on the 
same terms, and with all the provisions and 
restrictions therein contained, for the further 
term of — years from this date [o7, from the — 
day of — next]. 

In witness, etc. [as in General Form). 


ASSIGNMENT OF A LEASE—Know all men 
by these presents, that I, the within-named 
A. B., the lessee, for and in consideration of 
the sum of one thousand dollars, to me in 
hand paid by C. D., of, etc., at and before the 
sealing and delivery hereof (the receipt whereof 
I do herebyacknowledge) ,have granted, assign- 
ed, and set over, and by these presents do 
grant, assign, and set over, unto the said C. 
D., his executors, administrators, and assigns 
the within indenture of lease, and all that 
messuage, etc., thereby demised, with the 
appurtenances; and also all my estate, right, 
title, term of years yet to come, claim, and 
demand whatsoever, of, in, to, or out of the 
same. To have and to hold the said messuage, 
etc., unto the said C. D., his executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, for the residue of 
the term within mentioned, under the yearly 
rent and covenants within reserved and con- 
tained, on my part and behalf to be done, 
kept, and performed. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, this tenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty. 


Executed and delivered 
in the presence of } A. B. [sear] 


AssIGNMENT oF A MortcacE—Know all 
men by these presents, thats le Ae, Bea the 
mortgagee within named, for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of sixteen hundred dollars, to 
me paid by C. D., of, etc., at and before the 
sealing and delivery hereof (the receipt where- 
of is hereby acknowledged), have granted, 
bargained, sold, assigned, and set over, and 
by these presents do grant, bargain, sell, 
assign, and set over, unto the said C. D., his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 
the within deed of mortgage, and all my nght 
and title to that messuage, etc., therein men- 
tioned and described,together with the original 
debt forwhichthe saidmortgage was given,and 
all evidence thereof, and all the rights and ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging. To have 
and to hold all and singular the premises 
hereby granted and assigned, or mentioned, 
or intended so to be, unto the said C. D., his 
heirs and assigns, forever; subject, neverthe- 
less, to the right and equity of redemption of 
the within named E. F., his heirs and assigns 
(if any they have), in the same. 

In testimony. ete. [as a General Form of 
Assignment]. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF A Patent—Whereas, letters 
patent, bearing date — day of —, in the vear 
—, were granted and issued by the govern- 
ment of the United States, under the seal 
thereof, to A. B., of the town of —, in the 
county of —,in the State of —, for [here state 
the nature of the invention in general terms, 
as in the patent], a more particular and full 
description whereof is annexed to the said 
letters patent in a schedule; by which letters 
patent the full and exclusive right and liberty 
of making and using the said invention, and 
of vending the same to others to be used, was 
granted to the said A. B., his heirs, executors, 
and administrators, or assigns, for the term 
of fourteen years from the said date: 

Now, know all men by these presents, that 
I, the said A. B., for and in consideration of 
the sum of — dollars, to me in hand paid (the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged), 
have granted, assigned, and set over, and by 
these presents do grant, assign, and set over, 
unto C. D., of the town of —, in the county of 
—, and the State of —, his executors, admin- 
-istrators, and assigns forever, the said letters 
patent, and all my right, title, and interest in 
and to the said invention, so granted unto me: 
To have and to hold the said letters patent 
and invention, with all benefit, profit, and 
advantage thereof, unto the said CDs nis 
executors, administrators and assigns, in as 
full, ample, and beneficial a manner, to all 
intents and purposes, as I, the said A. B., by 
virtue of the said letters patent, may or might 
have or hold the same, if this assignment had 
not been made, for and during all the rest 
and residue of the said term of fourteen 
years. 

In testimony, ete. [as in General Form of 
Assignment]. 

ASSIGNMENT OF a Poricy or INSURANCE— 
Know all men by these presents, that I, the 
within named A. B., for and in consideration 
of the sum of —, to me paid by C. D., of, ete. 
(the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged), 
have granted. sold, assigned, transferred, and 
set over, and by these presents I do absolutely 

rant, sell, assign, transfer, and set over to 
im, the said C. D., all my right, property, 
tnterest, claim, and demand in and to the 
within policy of insurance, which have al- 
ready arisen, or which may hereafter arise 
thereon, with full power to use my name so 
far as may be necessary to enable him fully 
to avail himself of the interest herein assigned, 
or hereby intended to be assigned. The con- 
veyance herein made, and the powers hereby 
given, are for myself and my legal representa- 
he to said C. D. and hig legal representa- 
ives. 


In testimony, etc. [as in General Form of 
Assignment]. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DEMAND FoR WAGES oR 
Drst—In consideration of $100 to me in 
hand paid by M. D., of the city of —, the 
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receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, I, L. 
C., of the same place, have sold, and by these 
presents do sell, assign, transfer, and set over, 
unto the said M. D., a certain debt due from 
N. E., amounting to the sum of $1 50, for work, 
labor, and services by me performed for the 
said N. E. (or for goods sold and delivered 
to the said N. E.), with full power to sue for, 
collect, and discharge, or sell and assign the 
Same jn my name or otherwise, but at his 
own cost and charges; and I do hereby cov- 
€nant that the said sum of $150 is justly 
due as aforesaid, and that I have not done and 
will not do any act to hinder or prevent the 
collection of the same by the said M. D. 


Witness my hand, this April *0n00s, - 


Assignment of Account Indorsed Thereon— 
In consideration of $1, value received, I here- 
by sell and assign to M. D. the within account 
which is justly due from the within named 
N E., and I hereby authorize the said M. D. 
to collect the same. 

Troy, April 10, 1903. Li. Gs 


Legislature. This word as applied to 
the federal government refers to Con- 
gress, composed of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and is dis- 
cussed under those heads. In the States 
and Territories the term is commonly 
used to designate the legislative branch 
of the government, though the official 
title in 23 of the States is ‘‘ general assem- 
bly,” in two ‘general court,” and in one 
State and the Territories “legislative 
assembly,” the remaining twelve using 
‘legislature’ as the official as well as 
the popular title. In all the States the 
Legislature is composed of two houses, 
though Pennsylvania up to 1790 and 
Vermont up to 18 36 had but one house. 
The upper House is called the Senate 
in the States and the Council in the 
Territories; the lower is called the House 
of Representatives in the Territories and 
in most of the States, but is known as the 
House of Delegates, the Assembly or 
the General Assembly in a few of the 
States. 


_ Lobby, The, is a term applied collect- 
ively to men that make a business of 
corruptly influencing legislators. The 
individuals are called Lobbyists. Their 
object is usually accomplished by means 
of money paid to the members, but any 
other means that is considered feasible 
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is employed. In many cases women are 
engaged in this profession, for-such it 
has come to be. The lobby is sometimes 
facetiously called the Third House. The 
term lobby, literally meaning the ante- 
rooms of the halls of Congress, has come 
to be applied to these men that frequent 
them. 


Local Option. Where the Prohibition- 
ists‘ can not secure a general law for 
a whole State, prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, they 
seek to have passed a general law author- 
izing each city or town to adopt a pro- 
hibitory law as regards itself. This rele- 
gating of the decision to the separate 
communities is called local option. Many 
of the States have been willing to go at 
least as far as this in meeting the wishes 
of the Prohibitionists, and the tendency 
to do so is not likely to be checked at 
present. Among the States that permit 
local option are Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, New York, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana,Texas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sourt. 


Locke’s Carolina Constitution. In 1669 
Lord Shaftesbury, one of the proprie- 
taries of the Carolina colony, had a con- 
stitution prepared by the philosopher, 
John Locke, for the government of that 
colony, by means of which an endeavor 
was made to establish in America what 
ean only be called a feudal empire. The 
constitution contained 120 articles. The 
eight proprietaries who held the grant 
of the Carolina colonies were to combine 
the dignity and power of a Governor 
and an upper house of the Legislature. 
Their position and rule were to be heredi- 
tary, and their number was never to be 
increased or diminished; for in case of 
death of a member without heirs his 
survivors elected a successor. The terri- 
tory contained in the grant was divided 
into counties, each containing 480,000 
acres, and this was again divided into 
five parts, of ‘which one remained the 
inalienable property of the proprietaries, 
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and another formed the inalienable and — 
indivisible estate of the nobility, of 
which, according to the constitution, 
there were two orders—one earl and 
two barons for each county. The re- 
maining three-fifths were reserved for 
the people, and might be held by lords 
of the manor who were not hereditary 
legislators. The members of the nobility 
might neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished, election supplying all places left 
vacant for want of heirs. All political 
rights were dependent upon hereditary 
wealth. The cultivators of the soil were 
each allowed the use of ten acres at a 
fixed rent, but could not purchase land 
or exercise the right of suffrage. They 
were adscripts to the soil; were under 
jurisdiction of their lord without right 
of appeal tothe courts. The supervision 
of everything in the colonies was vested 
in a Court of Appeals and seven inferior 
courts, but no lawyers were allowed to 
plead for money or reward. The religion 
was to be that of the Church of England. 
Of course all attempts to foist such a 
scheme of government on the few scat- 
tered Huguenots, who formed the popu- 
lation, met with deserved failure, and 
after 20 years was abandoned. 


Maffia. A Sicilian secret society whose 
purposes are attained by assassination. 
In 1891 its members murdered Chief-of- 
Police Hennessy, in New Orleans, for his 
activity in prosecuting the assassins. 
A riot followed, in which a number of 
the members were killed in prison. In 
189s other assassinations took place, ten 
Italian opponents of the society being 
murdered. 


Magna Charta (mdg’nah kar'tah), [Latin 
words meaning ‘‘great charter’’], called 
also the Charter of Liberties, was an in- 
strument signed at Runnymede, June 
1s, 1215, by King John of England, who 
was forced thereto by the barons of the 
kingdom. Besides restraining certain 
royal prerogatives that had been abused, 
and introducing various improvements 
into the law, it provided for the protec- 
tion of every freeman from loss of life, 
liberty or property, except by the judg- 
ment of his peers or the law of the land, 
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and the king declared, ‘‘we will sell to 
no man; we will not deny or delay to any 
man right or justice.’ Magna Charta 
was the foundation of English liberties, 
and its chief protective provisions have 
been incorporated in the Constitution of 
this country and the separate States. 


Marriage and’ Divorce Laws. Mar- 
RIAGE LicENSsEs—Required in all States 
and Territories except New Mexico, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, and South Carolina. 


MARRIAGE, PROHIBITION or—Marriages 
between whites and persons of negro 
descent are prohibited and punishable in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tenn- 
essee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

Marriages between whites and Indians 
are void in Arizona, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Oregon, and South Carolina. 

Marriages between whites and Chinese 
are void in Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Utah. 

The marriage of first cousins is for- 
bidden in Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and in some 
of them is declared incestuous and void, 
and marriage with step-relatives is for- 
bidden in all the States, except California, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louis- 
iana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. 


MarRIAGE, AGE TO Contract, WITH- 
ouT CoNnszNT or Parents—In all the 
States which have laws on this subject 
21 years is the age for males, and for 
females 21 years in Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wy- 
oming, and 18 in all the other States 
having laws, except Maryland, in which 
it is 16 years. 
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MARRIAGES, VOIDABLE—Marriages are 
voidable in nearly all the States when 
contracted under the age of consent to 
cohabit. 


Divorce Laws in the various States 
are as follows: 


Alabama—Divorce may be obtained for 
the following causes: Impotency, adultery, 
desertion for two years, habitual drunken- 
ness, imprisonment for two years and con- 
tinued cruelty. An allowance must be made 
by the court, out of the husband's estate, for 
the support of the wife pending suit; also an 
allowance when the decree is made. The 
custody of minor children may be given to 
either parent, in the discretion of the court. 

Arizona—Divorce may be granted for the 
violation of the marriage vow; physical in- 
capacity; willful desertion for six months; 
habitual drunkenness; conviction for felony; 
cruelty; failure by husband to provide for six 
months. 

Arkanscs—Divorce may be granted forim- 
potency, bigamy,adultery, convictionof felony, 
habitual drunkenness, willful desertion for one 
year, cruel and barbarous treatment. Plaintiff 
must reside in the State one year before bring- 
ing suit. Court may allow alimony to the wife. 

California—Divorces are granted for adul- 
tery, extreme cruelty, conviction of felony, 
willful desertion, neglect or habitual intem. 
perance continued for one year. No divorce 
can_be granted by default. 

Colorado—Divorces may be granted for 
adultery, impotency, bigamy, willful desertion 
for one year, habitual drunkenness for two 
years, extreme cruelty or conviction for felony 
or infamous crime. One year’s residence in 
the State is required before bringing suit, 
except where the offence was committed in 
the State or while one or both of the parties 
resided there. 

Connecticut—Absolute divorcemaybe ¢ ant- 
ed by the Superior Court for adultery, pend 
duress or force in obtaining the marriage, 
willful desertion for three years, seven years’ 
absence without being heard of, habitual 
intemperance, intolerable cruelty, sentence to 
imprisonment for life, the commission of any 
crime punishable by imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary and any such misconduct as per- 
manently destroys the happiness of the peti- 
tioner and defeatsthe purposesof the marriage 
relation. Three years’ residence in the State 
is necessary before filing a petition. Either 
party may marry again after divorce, and 
the court may champs the wife’s name and 
make order for alimony and custody of the 
children. 

Dakota, North and South—Divorce may be 
granted for violation of the marriage vow; 
willful desertion; conviction for felony; cruelty 
and physical incapacity. 

Delaware—Divorce may be granted by the 
Superior Court for adultery, impotency at the 
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time of marriage, habitual drunkenness, ex- 
treme cruelty, desertion for three years or 
conviction of crime sufficient to constitute a 
felony. In the case of marriage by fraud or for 
want of age, the wife being less than sixteen, 
the husband being less than eighteen, at the 
time of marriage, absolute divorce or divorce 
from bed and board may be granted, at the 
discretion of the court. The wife receives all 
her real estate and such other allowance and 
alimony as the court may decree where the 
husband is proved in fault. Willful neglect 
of the husband to provide the necessities of 
life also forms sufficient grounds for divorce. 

District of Columbia—Divorce may be grant- 
ed for violation of the marriage vow; physical 
incapacity; willful desertion for two years; 
habitual drunkenness; conviction for felony; 
cruelty; insanity or idiocy at time of marriage. 

Florida—Applicants for divorce must have 
resided two years within the State. Absolute 
divorces may be granted only by the Circuit 
Courts. Adultery, impotency, bigamy, ex- 
treme cruelty, habitual intemperance or de- 
sertion for one year are sufficient causes. 
Alimony may be granted to the wife by the 
courts, and provision for a division of property 
when a decree is granted. 

Georgia—Grounds for total divorce are as 
follows: Marriage within the prohibited de- 
grees of affinity or consanguinity; mental or 
physical incapacity at the time of marriage, 
force, mehace, duress or fraud in obtaining 
it: adultery, willful desertion by either party 
for three years; cruel treatment by, or habit- 
ual intoxication of either party; or sentence 
to the penitentiary for two years or over for 
any offense involving moral turpitude. No 
total divorce may be granted except by the 
concurrent verdict of two juries; rendered at 
different times of court; and when a divorce 
is granted, the jury rendering the final verdict 
determines the rights and disabilities of the 
parties. 

Idaho—Divorce may be granted for vio- 
lation of the marriage vow; willful desertion 
for one year; habitual drunkenness; convic- 
tion for felony; cruelty; failure of husband to 
provide for one year; insanity and confine- 
ment in an asylum six years. 

Illinois—Divorce may be granted, where 
complainant has been a resident of the State 
for one year, forimpotency, bigamy, adultery, 
desertion or drunkenness for two years, 
attempt upon the life of the other by poison 
or Pines means showing malice, extreme 
cruelty, conviction of felony or other infamous 
crime. If no defense is interposed, decree 
may be granted on testimony of complainant 
alone; but examination of witnesses must be 
had in open court, and the judge is required 
to be satisfied that all proper means have been 
taken to notify defendant. When decree is 
granted, the court may restore the wife’s 
maiden name. During pendency of suit, 
the court may require the husband to pay 
such sum as may enable the wife to maintain 
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or defend the suit, and alimony when declared 
just and equitable. 

Indiana—Petitioners for divorce must be 
bona fide residents of the State for two years, 
and of the county at the time of, and for at 
least six months prior to, filing the petition; 
the oath of two resident freeholders being re- 
quired to this fact. Decrees may issue by the 
Superior or Circuit Court for the following 
causes: Impotency at marriage ;adultery (where 
connivance or collusion is not proven) ; habit- 
ual cruelty or habitual drunkenness by either 
party; abandonment for two years, failure 
by the husband to provide for the family for 
a period of two years, and conviction of either 
party of an infamous crime at any time sub- 
sequent to marriage. 

lowa—Divorce may be granted by the 
District or Circuit Court of the county in which 

lantiff resides. Plaintiff must declare under 
oath that he or she has resided in the State 
for one year next preceding the filing of the 
petition, unless defendant is resident, and 
received personal service of the writ. A de- 
cree may issue against the husband for adul- 
tery, willful desertion for two years, conviction 
of felony subsequent to marriage, habitual 
drunkenness and continued ill-treatment. The 
husband may obtain a decree for like causes, 
and also when the wife at the time of marriage 
was pregnant by another. Bigamy or im- 
potency at the time of marriage is also a suf- 
ficient cause to annul. 

Kansas—To obtain a decree of divorce, 
plantiff must have resided in the State one 
year, and must bring suit in the county of 
residence. Decrees are granted in the Circuit 
Court on the following grounds: Adultery, im- 

otency, fraudulent contract, extreme cruelty, 

habitual drunkenness, gross neglect, abandon- 
ment for one year or conviction of felony. 

Kentucky—Before a petition can be pre- 
sented for a decree of divorce, one year’s con- 
tinuous residence in the State is required. 
Jury trials are not permitted, and decrees 
are granted by courts having equitable juris- 
diction. An absolute divorce may be granted 
to the party not in fault on the ground of 
adultery, impotency, etc., separation for five 
years, condemnation for felony subsequent to 
the marriage, force, duress or fraud in obtain- 
ing the marriage, or uniting with any religious 
society which requires a renunciation of the 

_ marriage contract. Habitual neglect or mal- 
treatment on the part of the husband, or 
where the husband is a confirmed drunkard, 
may give the wife a divorce. and where the 
wife is proven unchaste, or pregnant by another 
man at the time of marrigae, the husband is 
entitled to divorce. The parties are free to 
marry again, and their personal property 1s 
restored. 

Louisiana—Sentence of either party to im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary is sufficient 
ground for divorce. A decree may also be 
obtained by either party for adultery, habit- 
ual intemperance or cruel treatment of such 
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nature as to render living together insup- 
portable. 

Maine—The Supreme Judicial Court grants 
divorce for impotency, adultery, or for three 
years’ willful desertion. Alimony may be 
allowed and dower if the husband is to blame. 

Maryland—Absolute, for adultery, three 
years’ abandonment, or ante-nuptial mis- 
conduct of wife. Partial, for cruelty, abandon- 
ment, and desertion. Alimony and restora- 
tion of wife’s property. 

M assachusetts—Unfaithfulness, incapacity, 
three years’ desertion, cruelty, drunkenness, 
neglect to provide, sentence to five years’ 
imprisonment and joining a sect which disa- 
vows marriage, are grounds for absolute 
divorce. Alimony is allowed, and where the 
husband is at fault the wife’s personal prop- 
erty is restored. 

Michigan—Absolute divorce may be grant- 
ed for incapacity at time of marriage, adultery, 
two years’ continuous desertion, drunkenness 
or three years’ sentence to imprisonment. A 
life sentence dissolves the marriage without 
any proceedings in court. Divorce from bed 
and board for cruelty and neglect to provide. 
Separation of property, dower, and alimony 
as per statute. 

ASSEN EY divorce for unfaith- 
fulness, incapacity, three years’ abandonment, 
one year’s drunkenness, cruel treatment or 
sentence to State’s prison. Limited divorce 
for abuse, desertion or failure to support. 
Plaintiff, except where breach of faith occurred 
in the State, must have been one year a resi- 
dent. The court may order alimony and 
custody of the children, and the wife regains 
peaeeon of her real estate, unless decree 
a been obtained on account of her bad con- 

uct. 

Mississippi—After one year’s residence in 
the State, divorce may be obtained for im- 
potency, adultery, bigamy, cruelty, two years’ 
abandonment or imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary. Alimony is allowed when the wife 
is the injured party, and the court awards 
the custody of minor children. 

Missouri—Grounds: Impotency at time of 
marriage, unfaithfulness, bigamy, conviction 
of crime, drunkenness, cruelty, and one year’s 
desertion. Petitioner must have been one 
year a resident of the State. Trial without 
jury. 

_Montana—Divorce may be granted for 
violation of the marriage vow; physical in- 
capacity; willful desertion one year; habitual 
drunkenness; conviction for felony; cruelty. 

_ Nebraska—Unless the marriage took place 
in the State, and the plaintiff has since con- 
tinuously resided therein, a residence in the 
county of six months next preceding the ap- 
plication is necessary. Divorce is granted on 
the grounds of impotency at the time of 
marriage, adultery, two years’ desertion, 
drunkenness, cruelty, three years’ sentence 
te imprisonment, or failure on the part of the 
husband to support wife. The court may order 
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alimony, and where a decree is granted on 
account of the husband’s bad conduct the 
wife takes dower. 

Nevada—Plaintiff must have resided six 
months in the county. Grounds of divorce 
are physical incompetency at time of mar- 
riage, adultery, one year’s desertion, drunken- 
ness, cruelty, conviction of crime, and failure 
on part of husband to support. 

Nety Hampshire—Divorces are granted by 
the Superior Court for physical incompetency, 
adultery, drunkenness, cruelty, three years’ 
desertion, one year’s sentence to prison or 
adherence to a religious sect that condemns 
marriage. 

New Fersey—Absolute for adultery, bigamy, 
two years’ abandonment and intolerable cru- 
elty. Applicant must reside in the State, unless 
the marriage or the alleged misconduct oc- 
curred here. 

New Mexico—Divorce may be granted for 
violation of the marriage vow; habitual drunk- 
enness; cruelty; failure of husband to provide. 

New York—Only for adultery will an abso- 
lute divorce be granted. Partial divorce is 
ordered for cruelty, desertion and neglect. 
Marriages are annulled for fraud or orce, 
idiocy, lunacy, or impotency at the time of 
marriage, or for bigamy. 

North Carolina—Only for impotency or 
adultery can absolute divorce be obtained. 
Partial divorce is granted for cruelty, de- 
sertion, or drunkenness. : 

Ohio—Divorce is granted for unfaithfulness, 
bigamy, incapacity, cruelty, drunkenness, de- 
ception, three years’ neglect and abandon- 
ment, or imprisonment in a penitentiary. Ali- 
mony may be granted; and if the decree is 
obtained on account of the husband’s ill con- 
duct, the wife has her separate property and 
her maiden name restored. 

Oklahoma—Divoree may be granted for 
violation of the marriage vow; physical in- 
capacity; willful desertion one year; habitual 
drunkenness; conviction of felony; cruelty. 

Oregon—Plaintiff must have been a resi- 
dent for one year before bringing suit. Grounds 
are gi elt adultery, two years’ drunken- 
ness, three yore abandonment, cruelt , €on- 
viction of felony. Plaintiff gaining the suit 
has a right to one-third of the real estate be- 
longing to defendant; and if a successful 
plaintiff be the wife, she may have a mainte- 
nance awarded her. 

Pennsylvania—Plaintiff must have been a 
resident of the State for one yearnext preceding 
the application. Grounds: Deception orforce in 

rocuring the marriage, impotency, adultery, 

igamy, cruelty and two years’ abandonment, 
and two years’ sentence to imprisonment. 
Divorce will not be granted on the ground of 
adultery if proved to have been condoned. 
Even after a divorce, defendant is not allowed 
to marry a co-respondent. A wife may ob- 
tain partial divorce and alimony for illtreat- 
ment. 
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Rhode Island—Divorce is granted for im- 
otency, adultery, cruelty, drunkenness, neg- 
ect to support, five years’ abandonment, con- 

viction of murder or arson, presumption of 
death from long absence, or for defect in 
marriage rendering it void. Divorce may only 
be decreed by Supreme Court. Alimony may 
be ordered, and restoration of wife’s separate 
property. 

South Carolina—Has no divorce laws. 

Tennessee—The applicant must have been 
a resident of the State for two years next pre- 
ceding the petition. Grounds: Physical in- 
capacity at time of marriage, bigamy, adul- 
tery, two years’ abandonment, conviction of 
crime, imprisonment in penitentiary, drunk- 
enness, ante-nuptial immorality of wife, at- 
tempt of either party upon the life of the other. 
Limited divorce may be granted for cruelty, 
desertion, or failure to provide. 

Texas—Applicant must be really an in- 
habitant of the State and a resident of the 
counfy for six months previous to filing peti- 
tion. Grounds: Adultery, three years’ desertion, 
unendurable cruelty. 

Utah—Divorce may be granted for viola- 
tion of the marriage vow; willful desertion one 
year; habitual drunkenness; conviction for 
felony; cruelty; failure of husband to provide; 
parties can not live in peace and union. 

Vermont—Divorce is granted for adultery, 


- cruelty, three years’ abandonment, three 


years’ imprisonment in penitentiary, or seven 
years’ absence without being heard of. The 
wife may obtain divorce where the husband, 
being able, fails to support. 
Virginia—Grounds: Impotency, adultery, 
sentence to penitentiary, guilt of either of infa- 
mous crime before marriage, the other being 
ignorant, notorious immorality of wife before 
marriage, five years’ abandonment. Partial 
divorce for cruelty or desertion. Alimony 
and maintenance of children are decreed, and 
the care of the children is given to either 
. at the discretion of the court. 
est Virginia—Divorce is granted for men- 
tal or physical defect at time of marriage, un- 
faithfulness, three years’ abandonment, sen- 
tence to penitentiary, conviction of crime 
before marriage, or notorious immorality of 
either before marriage, the other party being 
ignorant. Partial divorce may be obtained 
for cruelty or desertion. Alimony and custody 
of children is decreed by the court. 
Washington—Divorce may be granted for 
violation of the marriage vow; physical inca- 
acity; willful desertion one year; conviction 
or felony; cruelty; fraud and fraudulent con- 
tract; indignities as render life burdensome; 
insanity lasting ten years. 
Wisconsin—Unless the parties had been 
married and since remained in the State, the 
applicant must have been for one year a resi- 
dent before filing a petition. Absolute divorce 
is granted for impotency, adultery, one year’s 
abandonment, five years’ separation, three 
years’ sentence to penitentiary, cruelty and 
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drunkenness. Partial divorce for desertion, 
cruelty, drunkenness, or failure to provide. 
The court may decree alimony, and the wife 
regain her separate property. 

Wvoming—Divorce may be granted for 
violation of the marriage vow; physical in- 
capacity; willful desertion one year; habitual 
drunkenness; conviction for felony; cruelty; 
failure of husband to provide one year; indig- 
nities as render life burdensome; vagrancy of 
husband. 

Divorces IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES: 

In Australia divorces have never been 
sanctioned. 

Divorces are scarcely ever known to 
occur in modern Greece. 

In Hindostan either party, for a slight 
cause, may leave the other party and 
marry. 

In olden times the Jews had a discre- 
tionary power of divorcing their wives. 

Divorces are scarcely allowed in Thi- 
bet, unless with the consent of both 
parties. Remarriage is forbidden. 

In Cochin China the parties desiring 
a divorce break a pair of chopsticks in 
the presence of-witnesses, and the thing 
is done. 

Two kinds.of divorces are granted in 
Circassia. By the first, the parties can 
immediately marry again; by the second, 
not for a year. 

Among some tribes of American 
Indians the sticks given witnesses of 
the marriage are broken as a sign of 
divorce. 

If the wife of a Turkoman asks his 
permission to go out, and he says ‘‘Go,”’ 
without adding, ‘‘Come back again,” 
they are divorced. 

In Siberia, if a man is dissatisfied with 
the most trifling acts of his wife, he 
tears a cap or veil from her face, and 
that constitutes a divorce. 

In Siam the first wife may be divorced, 
but not sold as the others may be. 
She may claim the first child. The others 
belong to the husband. 

Among the Moors, if the wife does not 
become the mother of a boy, she may 
be divorced with the consent of the tribe, 
and can marry again. 

In the Arctic regions a man who wants 
a divorce leaves home in anger, and does 
not return for several days. The wife 
takes the hint, and departs, 
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In China divorces are allowed in all 
cases of criminality, mutual dislike, 
jealousy, incompatibility of tempera- 
ment, or too much loquacity on the part 
of the wife. 

Among the Tartars, if the wife is ill- 
treated, she complains to the magistrate, 
who, attended by the principal people, 
accompanies her to the house and pro- 
nounces a divorce. 


Married Women, Property Rights of. 
The following laws of the different States 
pertain to the property rights of married 
women: 


ALABAMA—Married women may hold all 
property, real and personal, acquired before 
and after marriage, as a separate estate not 
liable for the husband’s debts, and it may be 
devised or bequeathed as by a single woman. 
This separate estate is liable for debts con- 
tracted by the woman before marriage, and for 
contracts after marriage for articles of com- 
fort and support of family. The wife is en- 
titled to dower of one-half of husband’s real 
estate, if he leave no lineal descendants, one- 
third if there are any, provided she has no 
Separate estate; if her separate estate is less 
than the dower interest would be, she is en- 
titled to as much as would make it equal. 
Women attain their legal majority at 21, but 
may marry without consent of their parents 
at 18. 

ARIZONA—Married women may carry on 
business and sue and be sued in their own 
names. All property acquired before marriage, 
and all afterwards acquired, by gift, grant, 
devise or inheritance, is separate estate, liable 
for her own but not for her husband’s debts. 
She may control it and dispose of it in all 
ay pandgg like a single woman. 

RKANSAS—Married women have absolute 
and unqualified right in property of every 
kind and are not liable for debts or contracts 
of the husband. But a schedule under oath, 
and verified by some other reputable person, 
must be made by the husband and wife, and 
filed in the recorder’S office of the county where 
et is, and of the county where they 
reside. The wife may control her property, 
may carry on business on her sole and separate 
account, may sue and be sued, may make a 
will and may insure her husband’s life for her 
benefit. The widow is entitled to one-third 
part of the estate, unless legally relinquished 
by her. 

CaLtrorNia—All property acquired in any 
manner before marriage, or afterwards by 
gift, grant, inheritance or devise, is wife's 
Separate property, controlled by her and not 
liable for debts of the husband. The husband’ 
property similarly acquired is not liable for 
debts of the wife. All property acquired after 
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marriage by husband or wife, except as above, 
shall be common property, but under the 
husband’s control. Dower and curtesy are 
abolished, but the survivor takes half the 
common property after payment of debts and 
expenses of administration. A married woman 
may dispose of her separate estate by will 
without the consent of her husband and may 
insure her husband’s life for her benefit. 

CoLarapo—Married women are treated in 
all respects, as to their property rights, as if 
they were single. A wife may carry on trade 
or business, sue or be sued, contract debts, 
transfer real estate, and in all ways bind her 
separate RPS, without the husband’s 
joining. She may make a will, but can not 
bequeath more than half her property away 
from her husband without his consent in 
writing. The husband can not by will deprive 
his wife of over one-half of his property. 
Dower is abolished. The husband is liable 
for debts of the wife contracted before mar- 
riage to the extent of the property he may 
receive through her, but no further, 

ConnEcTICUT—Previous to the year 1877, 
the husband acquired a right to the use of all 
the real estate of the wife during her life and 
if he had a child by her and survived her, then 
during his own life as tenant by curtesy. By 
the Act of May 20, 1877, the rights of married 
women are materially enlarged. Any woman 
married after that date retains her real es- 
tate as if unmarried. She may make con- 
tracts, convey real estate, and sue or be 
sued in regard to any property owned by her 
at the time of marriage, or afterwards ac- 
quired. The estate is liable for her debts, 
and, jointly with her husband, for debts con- 
tracted for joint benefit of both or household 
expenses. The separate earnings of a wife 
are her sole bale af Dower exists only in 
real estate of which the husband is possessed 
at the time of his decease. 

Dakota, NortH AnD SoutH—Married wom- 
en may transact business in all respects the 
same as if unmarried. Neither husband nor 
wife has any interest in the separate estate 
of the other. The earnings and accumula- 
tions of the wife are her Separate property and 
not liable for the husband’s debts nor even for 
household debts contracted by her as her 
husband's agent. Her separate property is, 
however, liable for her own debts, contracted’ 
before or after marriage, if such debts are 
contracted on her own responsibility. 

DELAWARE—Married women, married since 
1873, retain all real and personal property 
held at marriage, or since acquired from any 
person other than the husband, as their 
Separate estate, and not subject to the disposal 
of the husband or liable for his debts. hey 
may receive wages for personal labor, sue or 
be sued in respect to their own property as 
if unmarried; and the rents, issues, and profits 
of their separate estate are not controlled by 
the husband. The widow is entitled to one- 
third dower of all the lands and tenements 
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whereof the husband was seized at any time 
during her marriage, unless she shall have re- 
linquished such right for and during the term 
of her natural life. She may be an adminis- 
tratrix, and the husband’s life may be insured 
for her benefit if premium doesnotexceed $150. 

DistRictTorCoLuMBIA—Married women may 
bequeath, devise, or convey property orinter- 
est therein in the same manner as if unmarried. 
Real or personal property belonging to the 
wife at marriage or afterwards acquired is 
separate estate. She may sue and be sued 
in all matters pertaining to her property, and 
the husband is not liable for any contracts 
made by her in respect to her personal estate. 

Fioripa—Married women retain all real 
or personal property owned at marriage or 
acquired thereafter, and are not liable for 
the husband’s debts. In order that it shall 
be free from his debts, the property must be 
inventoried and recorded within six months 
after marriage or subsequent acquirement of 
the property. The wife may sell and convey 
all real estate inherited by her the same as if 
she were unmarried; but her husband must 
join in all sales, transfers, and conveyances 
of her property, both real and personal. She 
is entitled to dower in a life estate in one- 
_ third of all the real estate of which her hus- 
band was seized and possessed at his death 
or at any time during his life, unless she has 
relinquished the same; also an absolute one- 
third of his personalty. 

Grorci1s—Married women retain as a sep- 
arate estate all property in their possession 
at the time of marriage, or afterwards acquired 
and are not liable for any debts, defaults, or 
contracts of the husband. By consent of 
her husband advertised for four weeks she 
may become a free trader, in which event she 
is liable the same as if unmarried. The wife 
may not bind her estate by any contract of 
suretyship, either in behalf of her husband 
or any other person. The widow takes dower 
jn one-third of all the lands of which her hus- 
band was seized at his death; and wife and 
children, after the husband’s death, are en- 
titled to one year’s support from his property, 
all other claims yielding to this. 

Ipano—All property, both realand personal, 
owned at marriage or afterwards acquired, 
by either wife or husband, remains a separate 
estate. All property acquired after marriage 
is held in common. Separate property of 
the wife should be inventoried with the county 
recorder; the husband has control of it during 
marriage, but can not create a lien or encum- 
brance unless joined by the wife, who is ex- 
amined separately. If the husband misman- 
ages, Or commits waste, the District Court 
may, on application of the wife, appoint a 
trustee to manage her separate property. 
Upon the death of husband or wife, half the 
common property goes to survivor; if no other 
direct descendants, all goes to survivor. 

Intinois—Married women may own in 
their own right realty and personalty, may 
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sue and be sued, contract and incur liabilities, 
the same as if unmarried; but they may not 
enter into or carry on any partnership busi- 
ness without consent of the husband, unless 
abandoned by him or he is incapable of giving 
assent. Beyond the necessaries, the husband 
is not liable for debts of the wife, except in 
cases where he would be jointly liable if the 
marriage did not exist. The estate of both is 
liable for family expenses, but the wife’s 
separate earnings are her own. A surviving 
wife or husband takes one-third of all the 
realty of the deceased, unless relinquished in 
due form. The husband and wife are put 
upon the same footing as to dower, and the 
estate of curtesy is abolished. 

InpranA—Married women retain all realty 
and personalty owned by them at marriage, 
or afterwards acquired, and are not liable for 
the husband’s debts. The husband is liable 
for debts of the wife contracted before mar- 
riage only to the extent of the personal prop- 
erty he may receive from or through her, 
or derive from sale or rent of her lands. She 
may sell personal property, but she may not 
convey or encumber her real estate unless the 
husband joins. Suits against her separate 
estate should be brought in the name of both. 
A widow takes one-third of her deceased 
husband’s real estate in fee simple, free from 
all demands of creditors, where the estate 
does not exceed $10,000; where the estate is 
over $10,000 and under $20,000, she takes 
one-fourth; and one-fifth if it exceeds $20,000. 
She also takes one-third of the personalty 
after payment of debts, and in all cases takes 
$500, without accounting, and may occupy 
the dwelling and forty acres of land for one 
year, rent free. 

Iowa—Married women may own in their 
own right real and personal property acquired 
by descent, gift, or purchase, may sell, convey, 
and devise the same, may sue and be sued, 
make contracts and buy goods in their own 
name. Wife or husband are not liable for the 
debts of the other before marriage, or for 
separate debts incurred afterwards. The wife’s 
earnings are her own, and her note is good 
against herownestate. Women attain major- 
ity at eighteen, or earlier, upon marriage; 
a female of fourteen may marry. The surviv- 
ing wife or husband is entitled to one-third 
of the real estate of the deceased, free from. 
all claims of creditors. If they leave no chil- 
dren, survivor takes one-half, parents the other 
half. 

Kansas—Married women have the same 
property rights as men, and may make con- 
tracts, carry on business, sue and be sued, 
and sell or convey real estate precisely as 
their husbands; their earnings or profits are 
their own. A note or indorsement made by a 
married woman will bind her property the 
same as if unmarried. Homestead is absolute 
property of widow and children, and neither 
wife nor husband may bequeath more than 
half their property without written consent 
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of the other. If either die intestate and with- 
out children, the entire property goes to the 
survivor, 

KentucKy—Married women may hold real 
or personal property as a separate estate free 
from the control of the husband or liability for 
his debts. By petition to the Circuit Court, 
in which the husband must join, she may 
acquire the right to transact business in her 
own name. Unless dower be barred, forfeited, 
or relinquished, she takes one-third of the real 
estate and one-half of the personal property. 

Lovuistana—Married women may hold and 
control both real and personal property owned 
at time of marriage; all property or revenues 
of separate property acquired by either hus- 
band or wife after marriage is held in common, 
and is divided equally between them at 
dissolution of the marriage either by death 
or divorce. .The wife may carry on a separate 
business, but her husband will be bound by her 
contracts, so long as the community of prop- 
erty exists; she can not sue without the con- 
currence of her husband, and she can not 
bind herself or her property for his debts. 
There is no right of dower to the wife. 


Maine—A married woman holds real and 
personal property, acquired in any way ex- 
cept from the husband, the same as if single. 
She may make contracts, sue and be sued, and 
do business in her own name; and her property 
may be taken to satisfy judgments against 
her, Her property is liable only for her own 
debts. She joins husband in a deed selling his 
rales to relinquish dower. He joins with 

er in selling hers only when such property 
comes from him. A wife, being Aiba abe 
by her husband, may be allowed to take and 
use his personal property. Dower, life estate 
in one-third of all husband’s real property 
owned during coverture; one-half if no chil- 
dren. He has same interest in deceased wife's 
estate. 

MaryLanp—Property acquired by a mar- 
ried woman is her own, controlled by herself, 
and is free from her husband’s debts. She 
conveys by joint deed with the husband, but 
devises and bequeaths the same as if single. 
She may be sued with her husband on joint 
contracts made by them, and the propert 
of both is equally liable. Dower onsthie. 
if they have children; one-half, if none. 


_ Massacuusetts—The property of a mar- 
ried woman is managed by herself, and is not 
liable for her husband’s debts. She may make 
contracts, sue and be sued, and do business 
in her own name, provided a certificate is filed 
by her or her husband in the office of the town 
clerk. Contracts and conveyances between 
husband and wife are not allowed. Her con- 
veyances of real estate are subject to hus- 
band’s tenancy by curtesy. A wife can not 
make a will affecting her husband’s right to 
one-half of the personal property or his ten- 
ancy by curtesy in her real esate, without 
his written consent. Dower as by common law. 

MicHiGAN—Married women own and con- 
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trol property the same as if single. A wife 


may do business in her own name and make 
contracts, even with her husband. Her sepa- 
rate property is liable for wrongs committed 
by her. Widow has dower, but there is for 


the surviving husband no right of tenancy by — 


curtesy. 

MinnEsota—A married woman holds prop- 
erty in her own name. She may make con- 
tracts, and her property is liable only for her 
own debts. She can not sell or convey real 
estate further than a mortgage for purchase 
money or a three years’ lease, without her 
husband joining her. Contracts between 
husband and wife are void. The surviving 
husband or wife keeps the homestead for life. 

MississippI—A married woman holds prop- 
erty acquired in any manner, and the rev- 
enues therefrom, for her own use and free 
from control or liability of her husband. She 
may convey and encumber ‘the same as if 
single, but husband joins in conveyance. She 
may devise and bequeath. Deed from husband 
to wife is void as to creditors at time of mak- 
ing it. A wife may not encumber her estate 
by mortgage or otherwise for her husband’s 
debts; she may do business on her own ac- 
count the same as if single, and is then liable 
for her contracts, housekeeping and family 
expenses. She joins her husband in convey- 
ance of homestead, but not in that of his 
other property. Dower in property of which 
the husband dies seized. 

Missouri—A married woman controls her 
Own property and holds it through a trustee, 
free from liability for her husband’s debts. 
She may make contracts, sign notes, and do 
business in her own name. She may make a 
will. She joins her husband in his conve ances 
to release dower. Her dower is one-third for 
life of all lands owned by husband. 

Montana—A list of married woman's 
property filed and recorded saves it from be- 
ing liable for the husband’s debts, except 
necessaries for herself andchildren under eight- 
een A married woman may become a sole 
traderby recording her intention. If sheinvests 
more than $10,000 in business she must make 
oath that the surplus did not come from her 
husband. The husband is not liable for debts 
contracted by her in business. She is also 
responsible for the maintenance of her chil- 
dren. A surviving husband or wife takes one- 
half of deceased's property, if no children; 
one-third, if there are. 

NeBRASKA—A married woman holds her 
Separate property free from the disposal of 
her husband and from liability for his debts, 
She may bargain, sell, make contracts, do 
business, sue and be sued, all so far as her 
separate estate may warrant; but she can 
not become surety for another, not even 
being allowed to bind herself for her husband’s 
debts. Property coming to the wife from the 
husband is not privileged as her separate 
property. Dower, use for life of one-third 
of real estate owned by husband during coy- 
erture. ane 
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_ Nevapa—The separate property of a mar- 
ried woman which is controlled by herself is 
such as she may have owned before marriage 
or acquired afterwards by gift, devise, or de- 
scent. All property acquired otherwise, by 
either husband or wife, is common property, 
and under the absolute control of the hus- 
band. On the death of the husband the 
widow receives one-half of the common prop- 
erty. 

New HampsHirE—A married woman holds 
property owned before marriage or acquired 
afterwards, except what may come from the 
husband, for her own use. She may sell, con- 
vey and encumber, devise and bequeath, do 
business, give notes, sue and be sued. Her 
contracts are binding, excepting that there 
can be no contracts or conveyances between 
husband and wife, nor can the wife become 
security for her husband. Wife is entitled 
to dower. 

New JERsEY—The property owned before 
marriage, and such as she may acquire after- 
wards by gift, descent, or bequest, is the sole 
property of a married woman and is not 
liable for her husband’s debts. She may 
make contracts, but can not sell or encumber 
her real estate without consent of husband. 
She can not indorse notes or become security. 
She joins husband in his conveyances and 
mortgages. Dower and curtesy. 

New Mexico—The separate property of 
a married woman is what she owned previous 
to marriage, or what she may inherit. All 
that she acquires afterwards, and the revenues 
of her separate estate, go into the common 
property. The husband has control and 
management of her separate estate and the 
common property. There is no dower, but 
on decease of a husband the wife’s private 
property is first deducted; then she receives 
one-half of the common property, after all 
debts are paid. If there be no children she 
has a right to all the common property. 

New York—Married women may have 
real and personal property, buy and sell, and 
do business in their own names. A married 
woman is liable for debts contracted in her 
own trade or business, or when an agreement 
or contract has been made for the benefit of 
her separate property, when, by the terms 
of such instrument, her separate property 
is to be charged with the liability. Dower. 

Nortu CAROLINA—A married woman’ssepa- 
rate property is not liable for her husband’s 
debts. She may devise and bequeath, but 
must have husband’s consent to convey. 
Unless she be a free trader, she can make no 
contract other than for personal or family 
necessities or for payment of ante-nuptial 
depts, without the consent of her husband. 
She becomes a free trader, the husband assent- 
ing, by filing her intention. Common law 
dower and one year’s subsistence. 

Oxn1o—The property of a married woman 
js not liable for her husband’s debts; beyond 
a three years’ lease or a contract for the im- 
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provement of her real estate, she can not sell 
or encumber it without the consent of her 
husband. If a married woman engages in 
trade, her separate property is liable for the 
debts she may then contract, and she may 
sue and be sued the same as ifsingle. Adeserted 
wife must procure an order from court, by 
which she shall have all property rights as a 
femme sole. Dower in all real estate owned 
by husband during coverture. 

Ox_aHoma—Neither husband nor wife has 
any interest in the property of the other. 
Either may enter into any engagement or 
transaction with the other, or with any other 
person, respecting property which either 
might, if married, subject, between them, to 
rules which control the actions of persons 
occupying confidential relations. The wife 
may, without consent of husband, convey 
her separate property. Woman retains the 
same legal existence and personality after 
marriage as before, and receives the same 
protection of her rights as does her husband. 
She may hold and transfer real and personal 
property; may buy and sell goods, give notes 
or other obligations, and sue and be sued, 
same as if unmarried. 

OrEGoN—A married woman holds her prop- 
erty free from the control or debts of her 
husband. She may make contracts, buy and 
sell, and give notes, and her own property 
will be liable. The husband joins in her con- 
veyances. She may make a will, but it must 
not interfere with her husband’s rights of 
curtesy. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The property of a married 
woman is held as her separate estate, but 
is chargeable for family necessaries ordered 
by her. A wife can not make a contract or 
conveyance without. her husband joining her. 
By obtaining leave from the court she may 
have the benefit of her own earnings. She 
may make a will, saving the husband’s right 
by curtesy. She may deposit money in bank 
and write checks against it in her own name. 
Dower, one-third of all real estate owned by 
husband during coverture. ; 

Rnope Isranp—A married woman's prop- 
erty is held by trustees for her separate use 
free from her husband’s debts. She can not 
make contracts or do business. She may 
make a will subject to husband’s right by 
curtesy. 

SoutH CaroLiInA—The property ofamarried 
woman can not be seized for her husband’s 
debts. A married woman can bequeath, de- 
vise, and encumber her separate property. 
She can buy in her own name, and have con- 
veyances made to her, and make contracts, 
the same as if she were single. A gift from 
husband to wife is not goodagainst acreditor’s 
claim. Dower rights. 

TENNESSEE—A married woman has her 
separate property free from the husband’s con- 
trol and from liability for his debts. She may 
encumber, convey, or devise her separate 
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property without being joined by her hus- 
band in the deed. Widow has dower in one- 
third of husband’s real estate, and a child’s 
share in his personalty. The husband dying 
intestate, leaving no heirs, the wife inherits 
all his property. 

Texas—The property owned by husband 
or,wife before marriage, and what either may 
acquire afterwards, by gift, devise, or de- 
scent, is community property. The husband 
controls the common property and the wife’s 
Separate estate. The common property is 
liable for the debts of either, and the hus- 
band may dispose of it. At the death of 
either, the survivor takes one-half and the 
children the other half of the common prop- 
erty. The husband joins wife in conveyance 
of het separate property. She joins him in 
conveyance of homestead. A married woman 
can not do business in her own name, but she 
may become security for her husband by 
mortgaging her separate estate. 

Uran—A married woman’s separate prop- 
erty is held, managed, controlled, and dis- 
posed of by herself. A wife may carry on 
business, sue and be sued, give notes and 
make contracts the same as if single. 

VeRMONT—The property of a married 
woman is held separate, and is not liable for 
her husband’s debts, In conveyance of the 
wife’s real estate the husband must join in 
deed. A married woman may make a will. 
Widow has dower in one-third the real estate 
of which the husband died seized. 

Vircinta—A married woman holds the 
property owned by her previous to marriage, 
and what she may afterwards acquire, as 
sole trader, free from the control of her hus- 
band, and from liability for his debts. She 
may make a will subject to husband’s rights 
by curtesy. Common law dower. 

West Vircinta—The prope.ty of a mar- 
ried woman, however acquired, except from 
the husband, is held for her sole and separate 
use. Husband must join in conveyances of 
real estate. Dower. 

WaAsHINGTON—The property owned before 
marriage by husband or wife, and all acquired 
afterwards by gift, devise, or descent to either, 
1s Separate property. All otherwise acquired 
is common PrOReehy subject to control of the 


‘husband. e also controls the Separate prop- 
erty of the wife, but can not sell or convey 
it without her joining in the deed. To save 


the separate property of the wife from at- 
tachment for husband’s debts, there must be 
an inventory of it on record, 

Wisconsin—A married woman has all 
property rights the same as if single. She 
may buy and sell, lend and borrow, make 
conveyances, and have real estate conveyed 
to her, and all such business may be trans- 
acted between her and her husband as be- 
tween strangers. She may sue alone, but in 
being sued she must be joined to husband. 
Dower, life interest in one-third of all hus- 
band’s realty held during the marriage. Hus- 
band has wife’s realty for life. 
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Wyominc—A married woman may carry 
on business, make contracts, keep her own 
earnings, hold property, real or personal, 
receive the rentsin her own name, sue and be 
sued, make a will, free fromany control or inter- 
ference of her husband, the same asif she were 
single. Her property is not liable for the debts 
of her husband. omen in this State have 
the right to vote and hold office. 

CanApa—In the provinces of the Dominion, 
generally, a married woman holds all her 
property and earnings, free from the control 
of her husband. It is liable for her debts be- 
fore marriage, and her husband is not. _She 
may manage and bequeath it. She is entitled 
to dower, but there is no tenancy by curtesy. 
In the province of Quebec the law is modified 
by the French law. There all the personal 
property and gains of both parties are put 
together, and form the community property, 
which the husband administers. ach can 
bequeath only his or her interest, and the 
heirs of each inherit the interest of each. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line. Anamegiven 
to the southern boundary line of the free 
State of Pennsylvania which formerly 
separated it from the slave States of 
Maryland and Virginia. It was run— 
with the exception of about 22 miles—by 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
two English mathematicians and sur- 
veyors, between Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 
26, 1767. During the excited debate in 
Congress, in 1820, on the question of 
excluding slavery from Missouri, the 
eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke 
made great use of this phrase, which was 
caught up and reéchoed by every news- 
paper in the land, and thus gained a 
celebrity which it still retains. 


Mecklenburg Declaration. Some 
thirteen months previous to the signing 
of the great Declaration of Independence 
there was drawn up a document in Meck- 
lenburg county, N.C., that was almost a 
model in wording and sentiment of the 
great charter of American liberty. There 
are different accounts of the matter, but 
the most reliable is this: 

At a public meeting of the residents 
of Mecklenburg county, in the State of 
North Carolina, held at Charlotte on the 
20th day of May, 1775, it was 

“Resolved, That whenever directly or indi- 
rectly, abetted, or in any way ,form, or manner 
countenanced, the unchartered and dangerous 
invasion of our rights, as claimed by Great 
Britain, is an Ge of our country—to 
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America—and to the inherent and inalienable 
rights of man. 

“Resolved, That we, the citizens of Meck- 
lenburg County, do hereby dissolve the politi- 
cal bonds which have connected us to the 
mother country, and hereby absolve ourselves 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
abjure all political connection, contract or 
association with that nation, which has wan- 
tonly trampled on our rights and liberties and 
inhumanly shed the blood of American pa- 
triots at Lexington. 

“Resolved, That we do hereby declare our- 
selvés a free and independent people; are and 
of right ought to be a sovereign and self-gov- 
erning association, under the control of no 
power other than that of our God and the gen- 
eral government of the Congress. To the 
maintenance of which independence we sol- 
emnly pledge to each other our mutual co- 
operation, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 


Two other resolutions in the same 
document, regarding administration of 
the law and regulating the militia, hav- 
ing no present value, are omitted. 


Missouri Compromise. On the admis- 
sion of Louisiana as a State, the remain- 
der of the Louisiana purchase was organ- 
ized as the Territory of Missouri. In 
1818 the portion now comprising the 
State of Missouri applied for admission 
tothe Union. In 1819 a bill for this pur- 
pose, containing a clause prohibiting 
slavery, was passed by the House, but it 
was defeated by the Senate. In 1820a 
bill was sent by the Senate to the House 
providing for the admission of Maine, 
and containing a rider authorizing 
Missouri to organize. There was no 
objection to the admission of Maine, the 
_ House having already passed a bill for 

that purpose, but it refused to allow 
the Senate to force its views on the 
Missouri question upon it. The Senate 
bill was accordingly disagreed to. A 
compromise was now patched up on the 
basis of a resolution of Senator Thomas 
of Illinois. The Missouri and Maine 
bills were to be separated. Missouri was 
to be admitted as a slave State, but 
slavery was to be prohibited in the re- 
mainder of the Louisiana purchase north 
of 36° 30’ north latitude. There was 
also a clause providing for the return 
of fugitive slaves. A provision in the 
constitution adopted by Missouri, for- 


bidding its Legislature to emancipate 
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slaves and ordering it to prevent the 
immigration of free negroes, led to 
further opposition, and at the next 
session of Congress, in February, 1821, 
Missouri was required to bind herself 
that the citizens of other States should 
enjoy all privileges “‘to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States.’”’ Henry Clay was largely 
instrumental in bringing about this com- 
promise; he was chairman of the last 
committee. Yet so little did he foresee 
its consequences, that he is reported to 
have said to a Missouri delegate after 
its passage: ‘‘Now, go home and pre- 
pare your State for gradual emancipa- 
tion.” Maine was admitted in 1820, 
Missouri in 1821. 


Monroe Doctrine. President Monroe’s 
annual message to Congress in 1823 con- 
tained the following sentences: ‘* We owe 
it to candor and to the amicable relation 
existing between the United States and 
the allied powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any Eu- 
ropean power we have not interfered, and 
shall not interfere; but with the govern- 
ments which have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consider- 
ation and just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view an interposition for 
oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any Eu- 
ropean power, in any other light than 
as a manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position towards the United States.” 
Also, ‘‘the American continents should 
no longer be subjects for any new Euro- 
pean colonial settlement.’”’ These ex- 
pressions embody what is known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. President Monroe’s 
mention of these subjects was occasioned 
by the formation in Europe, a few years 
previously, of what was called the “holy 
alliance’’—an alliance between Russia, 
France, Austria, and Prussia to main- 
tain the monarchical system of govern- 
ment in Europe. It was supposed that 
they desired to extend their operations 
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to the New World also, especially with 
reference to the colonies of Spain, some 
of which had asserted, and obtained from 
the United States the recognition of their 
independence. England sided with our 
country on this question, and the result 
was that the allies did not carry out their 
project. As popularly understood, the 
Monroe doctrine meant a political pro- 
tection and a guaranty of freedom from 
European interference to all States of 
North and South America. It was not, 
however, intended to, and by its words 
did not, declare that the United States 
would take up arms against European 
interference on these continents, nor 
was its intention to limit or embarrass 
the policy of our nation in the future. 
It merely declared that the United States 
would regard as unfriendly any such 
acts of European intermeddling with 
the political affairs of the two Americas, 
and it left to be determined by the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case how 
far the United States would find it wise 
to go in opposing it. 


Mottoes of the States of the American 
Union are as follows: 


ARKANSAS—Regnant populi:The peoplerule. 
CALIFORNIA—Eureka: I have found it. CoLo- 
RADO—WNil sine numine: Nothing without the 
Divinity. ConNEctTIcuT—Quitranstulitsustinet: 
He who has transferred, sustains. DELAWARE 
— Liberty and Independence. Frtorrpa — 
In God is our trust. GEoRGIA—Wisdom, 
Justice, Moderation. I Ltrnors—State Sov- 
ereignty and National Union. Jowa—Our 
liberties we prize, and our rights we will 
maintain. Kansas—Ad astra per aspera: 
To the stars through rugged ways. Krentucky 
—United we stand, divided we fall. Louts- 
14NA—Union and Confidence. Mains—Dirigo: 


I direct. MaryLanp—Crescite et multi pli- 
camint: Increase and multiply. Massacuvu- 
SETTS—Ense petit placidam sub libertate 


quietem: By her sword she seeks under liberty 
a calm repose. MicuiGan—Si queris penin- 
sulam amenam circumspice: If thou seekest 
a beautiful peninsula, look around. MINNE- 
soTa—L'Etoile du Nord: The Star of the 
North. _Missourr—Salus popult suprema 
lex esto: Let the welfare of the people be the 
supreme law. NEBRASKA—Popular overeign- 
ty. Nevapa—Volens et potens: Willing and 
able. New Jersey—Liberty and Independ- 
ence. NEw YorK—Excelsior: Higher. Ouro 
—Imperium in imperio: An empire within 
an empire. OrEGON—ALis volat propriis: 
She flies with her own wings. PENNSYLVANIA 
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—Virtue, Liberty, Independence. RuopE 
IsLanD—Hope. Nortu CaroLina—Esse quam 
vidert; To be, rather than to seem. Soutu 
CaROLINA—Animis opibusque parati: Ready 
with our lives and paveh, TENNESSEE— 
Agriculture, Commerce. ERMONT — Free- 
dom .and Unity. Vireinia—Sic semper 
tyrannis: So be it ever to tyrants. West 
Vircinta—Montani semper liberi: The moun- 
taineets are always free. W1isconsin—For- 
ward. Unitep States—E pluribus unum: 
From many, one. Annuit ceptis: God has 
favored the undertaking. Novus ordo se- 
culorum: A new order of ages. The first 
named on one side of the great seal, the other 
two on the reverse. 


National Banking System. A system 
of national banks, authorized to issue 
bank notes secured by the pledge of 
United States bonds, was recommended 
to Congress in the report of Secretary 
of the Treasury Chase in December, 1861 : 
asa means of raising the revenue neces- 
sary tocarry onthe war. Thealternative 
put by him was a further issue of demand 
notes, of which fifty millions had already 
been issued, and the continuance of 
which he regarded as dangerous. The ad- 
vantages claimed by him for the national 
bank system were a safe and uniform 
currency, greater ease for the govern- 
ment in obtaining loans, a decreased rate 
of interest (equivalent to the participa- 
tion of the people in the profits on circu- 
lation), avoidance of a money monopoly, 
andthedistribution of government securi- 
ties among the monied institutions of the 
country, thus identifying their interests 
with those of the government. The 
suggestion was not acted upon at that 


time, and legal tender treasury notes, | 


amounting in the aggregate to $300,000,- 
ooo, were authorized. At length, on 
Feb. 25, 1863, the National Bank Act, 
having been passed by Congress, was 
signed by the President. It provided 
for the organization of national banks 
by not less than five persons, for all 
capital stock to be fully paid up; for 
circulation to the extent of 90 per cent 
of the market value of government 
bonds deposited, but not to exceed go 
per cent of the par value; the cir 
culation was guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, which had in return a first 
lien on all the assets of the bank to 
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cover any deficit provided the - bonds 
deposited did not fully protect it. The 
total circulation was limited to $300,000,- 
ooo. This was subsequently, in 1870, 
raised to $354,000,000, and finally, in 
1875, all restrictions on the total amount 
of circulation were removed. In accord- 
ance with the National Bank law as 
‘amended in 1900, banks may be created 
with $25,000 capital in places where 
population does not exceed 3,000. In 
towns of between 3,000 and 6,000 
people the minimum capital allowed is 
$50,000; and in cities and towns having 
a population of 6,000 or more but not 
exceeding 50,000, the minimum capital 
must be $100,000; while in cities of over 
50,000 people the bank must have a 
capital of at least $200,000. There is no 
limit to the amount of excess capital. 

Every national bank must purchase 
and deliver to the Treasurer of the 
United States registered United States 


.* bonds to an amount not less than $50,- 


ooo, except banks with a capital of 
$150,000, or less, the minimum amount 
of whose must be one-quarter of the 
capital. 

Section 12 provides for the issue of 
circulating notes to banks on deposit 
of bonds, and for additional deposits 
when there is a depreciation in the value 
of bonds. The total amount of notes 
issued by any National banking associa- 
tion may equal at any time, but shall 
not exceed, the amount at any such time 
of its capital stock actually paid in. 

Every National banking association 
shall pay a tax in January and July of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent on the average 
amount of such of its notes in circulation 
as are based on its deposit of 2 per cent 
bonds, and such taxes shall be in lieu 
of the taxes on its notes in circulation 
imposed by Section 5214 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Each bank is required to make a 
sworn statement of its condition to the 
Comptroller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington at least five times a year, and to 
publish the same in a newspaper. Two 
examinations a year are made by capable 
men employed by the Government as 
national bank examiners, their visits 
being always without notice. 
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Requirement is made in the National 
Bank Act for the accumulation of a sur- 
plus by each bank from its earnings as an 
additional protection above its capital 
to the depositors. The depositors are 
further protected against loss by the 
liability of each stockholder to the pay- 
ment of an amount equal to the par value 
of the stock held, in event of failure of 
the bank. 


Naturalization is the investment of an 
alien with the rights and privileges of 
citizenship. In accordance with the 
power conferred on Congress by Article 
t, section 8, clause 4, of the Constitu- 
tion, an act was passed in 1790 providing 
for the naturalization of aliens. 
residence of two years in the United 
States, and of one year in the State, was 
required. The Act of 1795 increased the 
term of residence in the United States 
to five years, and this was lengthened 
to fourteen years by the Act of 1798. 
The Act of April 14, 1802, remains un- 
altered in most respects, and is still in 
force. 

The conditions under and the manner 
in which an alien may be admitted to 
become a citizen of the United States are 
prescribed by Sections 2, 165-74 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and some of them are as follows: 

DECLARATION oF INTENTIONS—The 
alien must declare upon oath before a cir- 
cuit or district court of the United States 
or a district or supreme court of the Ter- 
ritories, or a court of record of any of 
the States having common law juris- 
diction and a seal and clerk, two years 
at least prior to his admission, Tha tetor 
bona fide, his intention to become a citizen 
of the United States, and to renounce 
forever all allegiance and fidelity to any 
foreign prince or State, and particularly 
to the one of which he may be at the 
time a citizen or subject. 

OatH on APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
—He must at the time of his applica- 
tion to be admitted declare on oath, be- 
fore some one of the courts above 
specified, ‘‘that he will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that 
he absolutely and entirely renounces 
and abjures all allegiance and fidelity 
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to every foreign prince, potentate, State, 
or sovereignty, and particularly by 
name to the prince, potentate, State, 
or sovereignty of which he was before 
a citizen or subject,’’ which proceedings 
must be recorded by the clerk of the 
court. 


ConDITIONS FOR CrTIZENSHIP—If it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
court to which the alien has applied 
that he has made a declaration to become 
a citizen two years before applying for 
final papers, and has resided continuously 
within the United States for at least 
five years, and within the State or 
Territory where such court is at the 
time held one year at least; and that 
during that time ‘“‘he has behaved as a 
man of good moral character, attached 
to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and well disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the 
same,’ he will be admitted to citizen- 
ship. 

TiTLes oF Nopiriry—If the applicant 
has borne any hereditary title or order 
of nobility he must make an express 
renunciation of the same at the time 
of his application. 


SoLprERsS—Any alien at the age of 
21 years and upwards who has been in the 
armies of the United States, and has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, 
may become a citizen on his petition, 
without any previous declaration of 
intention, provided that he has resided 
in the United States at least one year 
previous to his application, and is of 
good moral character. (It is judicially 
decided that residence of one year ina 
particular State is not requisite.) 


Minors—Any alien under the age of 
21 years who has resided in the United 
States three years next preceding his 
arriving at that age, and who has 
continued to reside therein to the time 
he may make application to be admitted 
a citizen thereof, may, after he arrives 
at the age of 21 years, and after he has 
resided five years within the United 
States, including the three years of his 
minority, be admitted a citizen; but he 
must make a declaration on oath and 
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prove to the satisfaction of the court 
that for two years next preceding it 
has been his bona fide intention to become 
a citizen. 

CHILDREN oF NATURALIZED CITIZENS 
—The children of persons who have 
been duly naturalized, being under the - 
age ef 21 years at the time of the natural-. 
ization of their parents, shall, if dwelling 
in the United States, be considered as 
citizens thereof. 


Cit1zENS’ CHILDREN Wuo ARE Born 
ABroap—The children of persons who 
now are or have been citizens of the - 
United States, are, though born out of 
the limits and jurisdiction of the United 
States, considered as citizens thereof. 

CHINESE—Thenaturalization of China- 
men is expressly prohibited by section 
14, chapter 126, laws of 1882. 

PROTECTION ABROAD To N ATURALIZED 
Ci1TIZENs — Section 2,000 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States de- 
clares that ‘‘all naturalized citizens of 
the United States while in foreign coun- 
tries are entitled to and shall receive from 
this Government the same protection of 
persons and property which is accorded 
to native-born citizens.” 

Tue Ricut oF Surrrace—The right 
to vote comes from the State, and is a 
State gift. Naturalization is a Federal 
right and is a gift of the Union, not of 
anyone State. In nearly one-half of the 
Union aliens (who have declared inten- 
tions) vote and have the right to vote 
equally with naturalized or native-born 
citizens. In the other half only actual 
citizens may vote. The Federal natural- 
ization laws apply to the whole Union 
alike, and provide that no alien may be 
naturalized until after five years’ resi- 
dence. Even after five years’ residence 
and due naturalization he is not entitled 
to vote unless the laws of the State confer 
the privilege upon him, and he may vote 
in several States six months after landing, 
if he has declared his intention, under 
the United States law, to become a 
citizen. 

INHABITANTS OF THE NEw INSULAR 
PossEessions—The inhabitants of Hawaii 
were declared to be citizens of the United 
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States under the act of 1900 creating 
Hawaii a Territory. Under the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the 
insular cases, in May, rgor, the inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines and Porto Rico 
are entitled to full protection under the 
Constitution, but not to the privileges 
of United States citizenship until Con- 
gress so decrees, by admitting the coun- 
tries as States or organizing them as Ter- 
ritories. 


Navigation Laws. The navigation 
laws of the United States remain today 
practically the same as when passed in 
1792 and 1793. They are too long and 
complicated to admit of full description, 
but their chief features may be briefly 
stated as follows: No vessel is deemed 
American and entitled to the protection 
of the American flag unless she is wholly 
built in this country and wholly owned 
and officered by Americans. Foreign 
vessels can not engage in our coasting 
trade, which is held to include voyages 
from Atlantic to Pacific ports. Ameri- 
can vessels cease to be such if even a 
part owner (except in a few instances) 
resides abroad for a short time. An 
American vessel once transferred by any 
process to foreigners, can never sailunder 
our flag again. Duty must be paid on 
the value of all repairs which an Amer- 
ican vessel makes in foreign ports 
on her return to this country. Restric- 
tions are placed on the repairing of 
foreign vessels in our ports with im- 
ported materials. Vessels engaged in 
trade to ports not in North or Central 
America, and a few specified adjacent 
places (except fishing and pleasure ves- 
sels), pay a tax on entry of six cents 
per ton of their burden, but the maxi- 
mum aggregate tax in any one year does 
not exceed thirty cents. This is called 
a tonnage tax. Foreign vessels pay 
the same tax, but an American vessel 
is forced to pay an additional tax of 
fifty cents per ton if one of her officers 
is an alien. Materials for the construc- 
tion of vessels for foreign trade may be 
imported free of duty, but the duty 
must be paid if the vessel engages for 
more than two months a year in the 
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coasting trade. Foreign vessels, often 
at great inconvenience, must unload 
at a port of entry, which is a single 
designated port in each customs district. 
of the United States, except when laden 
with coal, salt, or similar merchandise 
in bulk. American vessels may unload 
at any port of delivery in the district. 
Foreign capital is thus kept out of our 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing indus- 
tries. While England and other states 
have been modifying their old rigid navi- 
gation laws, the United States has kept 
hers practically unchanged for a century. 
In the earlier years of that period we 
were developing a fine carrying trade 
and a prosperous shipbuilding industry. 
The result of these laws has been to 
drive our commercial marine from the 
seas, to divert our capital into other 
channels or to foreign shipping, to close 
our shipyards and to deprive us of a 
valuable interest, ship repairing. The 
navigation laws and their operation are 
not easy to be grasped thoroughly by 
the people generally, but the effect they 
have had on our shipping interests shows 
that they are radically defective and 
have failed to accomplish the object 
intended, namely, the protection and 
encouragement of these interests. 


Navy, Department of. This is one of 
the executive departments ofthe Govern- 
ment. In was created in 1798. The 
Secretary of the Navy, its head,is a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, by cus- 
tom, not by law. He is appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
His salary is $8,000. This department 
has charge of the vessels, navy yards, 
guns and all other matters pertaining 
tothe navy. Moreover, the hydrographic 
office at which nautical charts with sail- 
ing directions are prepared for the use of 
seamen, is under the direction of the 
department, as is also the preparation 
of the Nautical Almanac, a work of 
incalculable use to seamen. The heads 
of the bureaus into which the depart- 
ment is divided are chosen from the 
officers of the navy above the rank of 
captain. They hold office four years, 
and draw the sea pay of their grade or 
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rank, not less than commodore. These 
assistants are the chiefs of, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Bureau of Navigation, 
Bureau of Ordnance, Bureau of Provis- 
ions and Clothing, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, Bureau of Equipment and 
Recruiting, Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing, Judge-Advocate General, Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. 

Below is given a list of all the Sec- 
retaries of the Navy: 


SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 


Resi- | of As 
e€sl- bad . 
Cabinet Officers dences oie Presidents 
ment 
George Cabot*.......... Mass 1798 | Adams 
Benjamin Stoddert ...... Md. ..| 1798 | Adams 
Benjamin Stoddert ...... Md. ../ 1801 | Jefferson 
obert perth ols. 5 Md. ..| 1801 | Jefferson 
Jacob Crowninshield..... Mass 1805 | Jefferson 
Paul. Hantilton.. 200 5...0% S. C. .| 1809 | Madison 
Walla SONGS 2 vis ole wehs ola Pa....| 1813 | Madison 
B. W. Crowinshield...... Mass. .| 1814 | Madison 
B. W. Crowinshield......] Mass. .| 1817 | Monroe 
Smith Thompson..... -| N. Y..] 1818 | Monroe 
Samuel L. Southard .....} N. J. .| 1823 | Monroe 
Samuel L. Southard .....| N. J. .| 1825 | J. Q. Adams 
John Branch ..... . -| N. C. .| 1829 | Jackson 
Levi Woodbury .. . -| N. H..] 1831 | Jackson 
Mahlon Dickerson . -| N. J. .| 1834 | Jackson 
Mahlon Dickerson .......|'N. J. .| 1837 | Van Buren 
James K. Paulding ...... N. Y..| 1838 | Van Buren 
George E. Badger ......, N. C..} 1841 | Harrison 
George E. Badger ....... N. C.,| 1841 | Tyler 
Abel 'P, Upshur’. ijn. ous Va. ..| 1841 | Tyler 
David Henshaw......... Mass. .} 1843 | Tyler 
Thomas W. Gilmer ...... Va. ..| 1844 | Tyler 
John Y. Mason.......... Va. ..| 1844 | Tyler 
George Bancroft ........ Mass. .}| 1845 | Polk 
ohn Y. MASON 250 <5 3 Va. ..| 1846 | Polk 
William B. Preston ..... Va. ..| 1849 | Taylor 
William A. Graham ..../ N. C..} 1850 | Fillmore 
John P. Kennedy ...... Md. ..| 1852 | Fillmore 
James C, Dobbin ....... N. C..] 1853 | Pierce 
Isaac Toucey .......... Conn..| 1857 | Buchanan 
Gideon Welles .......... Conn,.} 1861 | Lincoln 
Gideon Welles .......... Conn..} 1865 | Johnson 
Adolph E. Borie ....... Pa....| 1869 | Grant 
George M. Robeson ....| N. J. .| 1869 | Grant 
Richard W. Thompson...| Ind. .| 1877 | Hayes 
Nathan Goff, Jr. ........ W.Va.| 1881 | Hayes 
William H. Hunt ....... La....| 1881 | Garfield 
William E. Chandler seat Ney 2 1882 | Arthur 
William C. Whitney ....| N. ¥ 1885 | Cleveland 
Benjamin F. Tracy ..... 1 Pee 1889 | B. Harrison 
Hilary A, Herbert ...... Ala. 1893 | Cleveland 
John D. Wong .....<ees Mass 1897 | McKinle 
POR .D.Long ves ass Mass. .| 1901 | Roosevelt 
William H. Moody ...... Mass 1902 | Roosevelt 


* Appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, but did not act. 


Navy of the United States. During the 
Revolution this country had practically 
no navy, the largest force at any one 
time being 25 vessels in 1776. After 
that year the navy dwindled, and by the 
end of the war but few vessels remained, 
and those were sold. Under the stress 
of threatened war with France and of 
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actual war with the Barbary pirates, ves- 
sels were constructed, but of these only 
a few were retained after the immedi- 
ate necessity for their use had passed. 
The Federalists favored the establish- 
ment of a navy; but the Republicans 
(Democrats) opposed it. .The complica- 
tions between this country and Great 
Britain, about the year 1812, caused 
fresh activity, and steps were taken to 
the formation of a navy. At that time 
we had but three first-class frigates, the 
‘“‘Constitution,’’ the ‘‘ President,’ and 
the ‘‘ United States.”’ In 1812, $200,000 
annually for three years was appropri- 
ated for the construction of a navy, and 
its permanent establishment dates from 
that year. Thereafter it was recognized 
as a necessity by both parties. In 1816, 
$1,000,000 annually for eight years was 
appropriated. During the next year 
live oak and red cedar on government 
lands were ordered to be withdrawn 
from future sales and reserved for build- 
ing war vessels, and agents to supervise 
and protect these woods were appointed, 
but in 1861, when this provision might 
have been of use, the necessary papers 
could not be found. The navy was not 
used actively in the Mexican War, and 
the outbreak of the Civil War found it 
again in a dilapidated condition. More- 
over, at this time many officers resigned, 
and the government property in the 
Southern States was seized. At the 
outbreak of that war there were 42 
vessels in commission. Of these 26 em- 
ployed steam as auxiliary motive pow- 
er, 13 were sailing vessels, and 3 were 
store-ships. Only 12 were of the home 
squadron, and of these only 4 were 
in Northern ports. The strides made 
under these discouraging conditions were 
enormous. Over 3,500 miles of coast 
were to. be blockaded, besides vessels 
for the Mississippi River and the capture 
of privateers and cruisers were needed. 
Moreover, armor was just coming into 
use, and the government yards were in 
no condition to turn out modern vessels. 
In 1862 there were 427 vessels, carrying 
3,286 guns; in 1863 there were 588 ves- 
sels, carrying 4,443 guns; in 1864 there 
were 671 vessels, carrying 4,610 guns. 
By December, 1866, the war being over, 
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these had decreased to 115 vessels in 
active service. 

Within the past decade the develop- 
ment of the navy has been remarkable, 
both in point of rapidity and result. 
Large sums have been appropriated 
annually to increase its strength and 
efficiency. At present (1903) the active 
list of the navy comprises 1,346 com- 
missioned and 461 warrant officers. The 
enlisted force numbers 25,258 men. 

The following is a classified statement 
of the strength of the United States 
Navy. Old iron and wooden cruising 
vessels, eight old monitors, several small 
gunboats converted from yachts and 
tugs, others taken from Spain and used 
in the Philippines for picket duty, and 
vessels appropriated for training ships 
and other purposes, are not included: 


Launched Building or 
ahs 1902 Proposed 


Battleships, lst class ....-----+--- 6 
ne 2d class es 
< 3d class .. = 

Coast Defence Ships -. 1 

Ram, Armoured ....- pa 

Cruisers, Armoured 9 

oe Protected 6 
i Unprotected .....------- 3 - 

GUnDORS sac ne cece tse cere 20 1 

Torpedo Boat Destroyers ..------ 13 Ff 

Torpedo Boats ...-------++++++': 32 0 

Submarine Torpedo Boats .....--- 4 4 


Navy Pay TasLe—Thefollowing shows 
the salaries apportioned the officers and 
others employed by United States Navy: 
hada de een EERIE ES 


At On On Leave 
RANK Sea Shore |or Wait’g 
* Duty | Orders 
—————ee ee aia. 
PAINT co ers ao te es ee $13,500 | $13,500 | ...... 
Rear-Admirals, first nine. - 7,500 (Pe dahl | ee eae es 
Rear-Admirals, second nine| 5,500 EA | Wea 
Captains ....--+++-+++++: 3,500 POTD Was vices 
Commanders .....----++: 3,000 FEA be coterie 
Lieutenant-Commanders . . 2,500 Ia hl aseee = 
Lieutenants ...-.-----«9: 1,800 LT 5SON stature 
Lieutenants (Junior grade) 1,500 NDEs, Wa is eaksavece 
Epsigns....-----:-se 500° 1,400 E790) sis - 
Chief Boatswain,Chief Gun- 

ners, jef Carpenters, 

Chief Sailmakers ...-.- 1,400 NAOMI Pasa ee 
Naval Cadets ....----+++- 500 500 $500 
MAGS te tee iclc tea etaie- wee 900 700 500 
Medical and Pay Directors 

and Inspectors having 

the same rank at sea.... ATAGOUaeaera se | cnet * 
Fleet-Surgeons and Fleet- 

Paymasters ....--+++-- AZAOQ) |\ Nae seen wise ce 

( 2,800 2,000 2,400 

Surgeons and Paymasters . to to to 
| 4,200 3,000 4,000 
2,500 1,600 2,000 

Chaplains .....-+--+++-- to to to 
2,800 1,900 2,300 
Professors and Civil Engi- pee fa ade 
Eile Ais © CRE CORONERS | 3,500 2,600 3,500 
2,200 3,200 

Naval Constructors .....-|.-++++-> to to 
3,200 4,200 


*Or shore duty beyond sea. 
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Warrant officers (boatswains, gunners, 
carpenters, sailmakers, pharmacists, and 
warrant machinists) are paid from $1,- 
200 to $1,800 a year. 

Commandants’ clerks and paymasters’ 
clerks receive from $1,000 to $1,800 a 
year. 


Petty officers (masters-at-arms, boat- 
swains’ mates, gunners’ mates, gun cap- 
tains, quartermasters, machinists, hospi- 
tal stewards, yeomen, bandmasters, first 
musicians, coxswains, electricians, boil- 
ermakers, coppersmiths, 
plumbers and fitters, sailmakers’ mates, 
carpenters’ mates, oilers, printers, paint- 
ers, water tenders, and hospital appren- 
tices, first class) receive from $360 to 
$840 a year. 

The pay of first-class seamen per 
month is $24; seamen gunners, $26; fire- 
men, first class, $35; musicians, first 
class, $32; apprentices, first class, $21. 

The pay of second-class seamen per 
month is: Ordinary seamen, $19; fire- 
men, second class, $30; shipwrights, $25; 
musicians, second class, $30; appren- 
tices, second class, $15. 

The pay of third-class seamen per 
month is: Landsmen, $16; coal passers, 
$22; apprentices, third class, $9. 


Neutrality is the abstention from en- 
gaging in a war carried on between other 
nations and the preservation of complete 
impartiality towards all the belligerents. 
The territory of the neutral is inviolable, 
but if permission to use it is granted to 
one belligerent it must be granted to all. 
War vessels with their prizes may enter 
neutral ports unless forbidden; by the 
laws of the United States prizes are not 
admitted to our ports. The right of bel- 
ligerents to raise forces in a neutral coun- 
try, if granted to one, must be granted 
to all; the United States permits this to 
none. It is practically recognized at pres- 
ent that a neutral flag protects both 
vessel and cargo, except articles contra- 
band of war, and that neutral goods, 
with the same exception, are protected 
even on a belligerent vessel. Neutral ves- 
sels must be provided with proper papers 
and must submit to reasonable exami- 
nation. The persons and property of 


* 


blacksmiths, ~ 
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belligerents are protected while in neu- 
tral jurisdiction. War-ships of beliiger- 
ents must preserve peace with each other 
while in neutral harbors, or within a 
marine league of a neutral coast. Ifa 
war-ship leaves a neutral port, war-ships 
of its enemy are not permitted to leave 
till a day later; this is called the ‘‘24- 
hour rule.’’ The person and property 
of a neutral are inviolable even when 
among belligerents, so long as he abstains 
from participating in hostilities. 


Nihilism. The term ‘Nihilist’? was 
probably first used by the Russian nov- 
elist Turgeneff, and was given to the 
party now known as Nihilists in derision, 
because its members sought the destruc- 
tion of all existing order and govern- 
ment without proposing and appar- 
ently without intending to substitute 
any defined scheme or organization in 
its place. The earliest advocate of this 
doctrine was Michael Bakunin, who, as 
early as 1847, advocated a Russian 
republic, and in 1868 founded the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Alliance of Revolution,” a 
secret society having for its object a 
popular uprising against all monarchial 
governments. This society was un- 
doubtedly the parent of the many secret 
organizations that have since sprung into 
existence throughout Europe. Though 
Alexander II. introduced a much more 
liberal policy than any of his pred- 
ecessors, it came so far short of the 
desires of the party of progress that the 
spirit of discontent seemed stimulated, 
and the existence of a revolutionary 
conspiracy was proved in 1877, when, 
after a great trial lasting 18 months, 135 
persons out of 182 arrested were found 
to belong to such an organization. 
In 1878, when Vera Sassulitch shot Gen- 
eral Trepoff, chief of the secret police, 
the Nihilists began to attract attention 
as a really formidable society. Her ac- 
quittal was followed by a series of out- 
breaks and assassinations which were 
only checked after the Czar himself had 
fallen at the hands of a Nihilist assassin. 
The doctrines and objects of the Nihilists 
must be taken from the declarations 
of their leaders. Bakunin, in a speech 
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at Geneva in 1868, announced that he 
was the bearer of a new gospel, whose 
mission was to destroy the lie at the 
beginning of which was God. Having 
got rid of this belief, the next lie to be 
destroyed was right, a fiction invented 
by might to strengthen her power. 
“Our first work,’’ he said, ‘“‘must be 
destruction of everything as it now 
exists, the good and the bad; for, if but 
an atom of this old world remains, the 
new will never be created.”’ 


Nominating Conventions. When the 
congressional caucus came to an end the 
present system of nominating conven- 
tions sprang up. In this country the 
earliest political influences were wielded 
by groups of leaders. Then followed the 
caucus in the Legislature for the nomina- 
tion of State officers, and the congres- 
sional caucus to nominate the President. 
The present system had its origin in the 
State of New York, where it was sug- 
gested by the Tammany Society as 
early as 1813. The caucuses of the 
Legislatures had from time to time ad- 
mitted citizens to their councils. This 
caucus, containing only members of the 
Legislature, did not, of course, represent 
those parts of the State in which the 
opposite party had been successful, and 
in 1817 these unrepresented parts in 
New York sent delegates to the caucus. 
Here was laid the foundation of the 
present system, but it was not fairly 
adopted even in New York until 1824, 
and by 1830 it was well established in 
most of the States. By 1835 the system, 
including the national conventions, was 
completely established. The first adop- 
tion of the system was by the Democratic 
party. Its opponents were slower in 
making use of it, and it was not until 
1844 that the Whig party had a com- 
plete organization on this basis. The 
voters of a party in a town or election 
district hold a primary convention, as 
it is called, and this primary is the unit 
which is compounded into the county, 
State and national conventions of the 
party, each of these nominating the of- 
ficers for its respective domain. The 
national conventions of both the Demo- 
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cratic and the Republican parties admit 
from each State two delegates for every 
electoral vote, but while the Republicans 
give a vote to two delegates from every 
territory, the Democrats do not. In 
Democratic national conventions every 
State votes as a unit, the will of the 
majority determining the choice of the 
State delegation, the vote of two-thirds 
of the delegates being required to nomi- 
nate. 


Notes. A promissory note is an un- 
conditional promise in writing, to pay 
a certain person a certain sum of money 
at a certain future time. The essentials 
are that it be certainly paid, not out 
of any particular fund, nor dependent 
upon any contingency; that it be for 
the payment of money only. 

Five important points of a negotiable 
promissory note are: (r) That the date 
_ of payment be specified. (2) That the 
amount be plainly stated. (3) That it 
be paid only in lawful money. (4) That 
the promise be without conditions. (5) 
That it contain the words “order” or 
“bearer,” or other words showing the 
intention to make it negotiable. 

INDoRSEMENT—A note is indorsed 
when anything relating to it is written 
upon the back. The writer of the name 
is called the indorser, and the person 
for whose benefit it is written is the im- 
dorsee. 

There are five kinds of indorsements: 
(1) In full. (2) In blank. (3) Conditional. 
(4) Qualified. (5) Restrictive. 

1. In full—When the name of the 
indorsee is mentioned, when none but 
he can demand payment. If he wishes 
to transfer it he must add his own in- 
dorsement in writing. This is the usual 
form and shows through what hands it 
passes. 

2. In blank—Indorsement in blank 
consists of the indorser’s name alone. It 
is then payable to bearer, and is trans- 
ferred by simple delivery from hand to 
hand. The indorser in full or in blank 
is obligated to any subsequent holder 
if the maker does not pay it, and the 
indorser is given due notice of such 
failure. 
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3. Conditional—When the payment 
is made conditional upon some uncertain 
event. 

4. Qualified—When the usual form 
is departed from and the indorser re- 
strains, limits, or enlarges his liability 
as such. 

An indorsement ‘‘without recourse to 
me’”’ transfers the title and releases the 
indorser from any liability. The exact 
words used do not matter if they show 
the intention to avoid responsibility. 

When acting for another party the 
words ‘‘agent,” ‘“‘attorney,” or their 
equivalent will release, if added to the in- 
dorsement, the said agent from personal 
responsibility. 

5. Restrictive — When the indorse- 
ment restrains the negotiability to some 
certain person as, ‘‘Pay to John Doe 
only,” or ‘‘Pay John Doe for my ac- 
count.”’ 

TRANSFER—An indorsement to bearer 
is transferred by delivery; or, if indorsed 
in blank, it can be done in the same way 
by the indorsee, though drawn payable 
to order. 

1. Before maturity an innocent pur- 
chaser can enforce the collection of a 
note, even if it be found to have been lost, 
stolen, or obtained by fraud. Five things 
are necessary: (1) That he obtained it in 
good faith. (2) That he was not aware 
of any defect in the title of the one from 
whom he obtained it. (3) That it be 
negotiable. (4) That it was obtained 
for value. (5) That it was obtained 
before maturity. Should he be aware of 
any defect in the title at the time of 
obtaining it, he takes it subject to any 
defense that could be legally brought 
against it at first. 

2, After maturity—A note may still 
be negotiable, but the purchaser now 
takes it subject to any defense originally 
existing. 

DremMAND—No demand is necessary 
to hold the maker. For the purpose of 
holding those conditionally liable, a de- 
mand must be made first on those 
primarily liable. 

1. Notes should be presented for 
payment by the holder or his authorized 
agent. 
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2. Demand should be made on the 
maker, or, in his absence, on his author- 
ized agent. 

3. To hold indorser, the demand must 
be made on the very day of maturity, no 
sooner, no later. 

4. If no place of payment is specified 
in the note, it must be presented at the 
residence or place of business of the 
maker, and during regular business hours. 
A personal demand is not necessary when 
the place of payment is specified. It is 
sufficient if the note be sent there in due 
time. 

Law or PLrace—When given in one 
State and payable in another, it will be 
governed by the laws of the State where 
payable, in the matter of interest, if the 
rate is not mentioned. The ‘‘law mer- 
chant”’ is, that the maker is bound by the 
laws of the place where made; the in- 
dorser by the law where indorsed; de- 
mand, days of grace, etc., by the laws 
where payable. 

PayMENT—Possession is presumptive 
evidence of title on paper drawn or in- 
dorsed, payable to bearer, and payment 
may be made to the one presenting it. 
Before paying, the maker should be care- 
ful that any indorsements are genuine 
and that the title is properly transferred. 
Payment by an indorser satisfies only 
so far as the subsequent indorsers are 
concerned, for the note is not discharged 
until paid by the maker. After an in- 
dorser has paid a dishonored note, he 
may put it in circulation again. 

The holder takes his title from the 
first indorser if made in blank or is a 
general indorsemenit, and the maker is 
protected in making payment to him. 

NonPAYMENT—If the only parties con- 
cerned are the original ones, demand 
need not be made at maturity. The 
whole object of demand, protest, and 
notice of nonpayment is to hold the 
indorsers or others conditionally liable. 

Protest—A protest is a formal state- 
ment made by a notary public, giving a 
copy or description of the note, stating 
that payment has been demanded and 
' refused, giving reason of refusal, if any, 
and the purpose and object of the protest. 
The protest must be made by the notary 
personally, and duly signed and sealed. 
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Parents and Children. In ancient 
domestic life the father ryled as absolute 
monarch over the family. So it is still 
in oriental countries. Christian civiliza- 
tion has greatly modified this and laws 
have been enacted that set forth the 
relation of parent and child, defining 
the duties and obligations of each. 

Ricuts oF Parents—1. As long asa 
child is under age he is subject to the con- 
trol of the parents, who have all reason- 
able authority to enforce obedience. As 
long as a child is properly treated by 
the parents no one has a right to inter- 
fere nor to take away and retain a child 
against their wishes. 

2. Adopting a Child. When a child 
is adopted by another family its parents 
lose their claim upon it and the adopting 
persons take their place. A child can not 
be adopted without the consent of its 
parents, but if consent is once given it 
can not be revoked. 

A child over fourteen must himself con- 
sent to the adoption. The Court has 
in all cases the right to consent to or 
refuse the adoption. 

Application must therefore be made 
at the county court and the judge will 
consider it and pass upon it. 

3. Punishment. Parents have a right 
to punish their minor children provid- 
ing they are not guilty of cruelty. Bru- 
tality is severely punished by law as a 
crime. The punishment must be reason- 
able, leaving no bruises nor injuring the 
health of the child. 

4. Claims upon Earnings. While the 
child is a minor parents have a right to 
all his earnings. They can claim them 
of hisemployer. Parents, however, may 
free the child and allow him to collect 
and use his own wages. When this is 
once made public the parents can not 
thereafter collect the child’s wages. 

5. A Runaway Child. A child has no 
right to leave home without permission 
of the parents; if he does he can be 
brought back by force. Relations or 
others who would keep him can be forced 
by law to give him up unless it can be 
shown that the father is brutal in his 
treatment of the child or is not capable 
because of drunkenness or other causes 
to properly care for the child». 
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OBLIGATIONS OF PARENTS TO SUPPORT 
—The law requires that parents shall 
support their minor children. A child 
having property of his own does not 
relieve the parents from supporting him. 
They can, however, by applying to the 
court, get permission to use a part or all 
of the income from the child’s property 
for hissupport. Beyond this the parents 
have no claim upon or control over the 


_ child’s property. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


t. A child can own property over. 


which the parents have no control, ex- 
cept the use of the income of the same 
for the support of the child, as stated 
above. 

2. Where it is shown that parents are 
unable to support themselves the child 
is under legal obligations to support 
and care for them, at least do what he 
can towards such support. 

3. Ifa child commits a premeditated 
crime he is personally liable; parents can 
not be held responsible for crimes com- 
mitted by their minor children. 

4. Guardian. A guardian may be 
appointed. over an orphan child, or the 
child may choose his own guardian, who 
in a legal sense exercises all the authority 
of a parent. 


Parliamentary Law. The following, in 
condensed form, are the rules of order 
and debate in general use: 

Modifying or amending. 
To amend or to substitute, or to 
divide the question (8) 
To refer to committee. 

To commit (or recommit) (7)..-- 
Deferring action. 

To postpone to a fixed time (6) .. 

To lay on the table (4) 
Suppressing or extending debate. 

For the previous question (5) ..- 

To limit, or close, debate 

To extend limits of debate 
Suppressing the question. 

Objection toconsideration of ques- 

tion 

To postpone indefinitely (9) 

To lay upon table (4) . 
To bring up a question a second time. 

To reconsider debatable question 

To reconsider undebatable ques- 
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To make subject a special order. . 
To amend the rules 
To suspend the rules 
To take up a question out of its 
proper order 

To take from the table 

Questions touching priority of 
business 

Questions of privilege. 

Asking leave to continue speak- 
ingafterindecorum.......... 

Appeal fromchair’s decision touch- 
ing indecorum 

Appeal from chair’s decision gen- 
PAUL ete tees cls oe ee cl se = oes 

Question upon reading of papers . 

Withdrawal of a motion 

Closing a meeting. 

To adjourn (in committees, to 
rise), or to take a recess, with- 
out limitation (2) 

To fix time to which to adjourn (1) 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE—The motions 
above numbered 1 to 9 take precedence 
over all others in the order given, and 
any one of them, except to amend or 
substitute, is in order while a motion 
of a lower rank is pending. (Letters 
refer to rules.) 


Rute A. Undebatable, but remarks may 
be tacitly allowed. 

Rute B. Undebatable if another question 
is before the assembly. 

Rute C. Limited debate allowed on pro- 
priety of postponement only. 

Rute D. Opens the main question to de- 
bate. Motions not so marked do not allow 
of reference to main question. 

Rute E. Can not be amended. Motion to 
adjourn can be amended when there is no 
other business before the house. 

Rute F. Can not be reconsidered. 

Rute G. An affirmative vote can not be 
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reconsidered. 

Rute H. In order when another has the 
floor. 

Rute I. A motion to reconsider may be 


moved and entered when another has the floor, 
but the business then before the house may 
not be set aside. This motion can only be 
entertained when made by one who voted 
originally with the prevailing side. When 
called it takes precedence of all others which 
may come up, excepting only motions relating 
to adjournment. 

Rute K. A motion to amend an amend 
ment can not be amended. 

Rute L. When an appeal from the chair’s 
decision results in a tie vote, the chair is sus- 
tained. 

Rute M. Requires a two-thirds vote unless 
special rules have been enacted. 

Rute N. Does not require to be seconded. 


GENERAL Rutres—-No motion is open 
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for discussion until it has been stated 
by the chair. 

The maker of a motion can not modify 
it or withdraw it after it has been stated 
by the chair, except by general consent. 

Only one reconsideration of a question 
is permitted. 

A motion to adjourn, to lay on the 
table, or to take from the table, can not 
be renewed unless some other motion 
has been made in the interval. 

On motion to strike out the words, 
“Shall the words stand part of the 


motion?” unless a majority sustains the ~ 


words, they are struck out. 

_ On motion for previous question, the 
form to be observed is, ‘‘Shall the main 
question be now put?” This, if carried, 
ends debate. 

On an appeal from the chair’s decision, 
“Shall the decision be sustained as the 
ruling of the house?” the chair is gener- 
ally sustained. 

On motion for orders of the day, 
“ Will the house now proceed to the order 
of the day?” This, if carried, super- 
sedes intervening motions. 

When an objection is raised to con- 
sidering questions, ‘‘Shall the question 
be considered ?”’ objections may be made 
by any member before debate has com- 
menced, but not subsequently. 


Parliament, The British. The su- 
preme legislative power of the British 
Empire is, by its constitution, vested in 
Parliament. This body consists of two 
houses, the Lords and the Commons. 

Tue Houser or Lorps—The House of 
Lords is composed of the whole Peerage 
of England, and of the United Kingdom, 
and of certain representatives of the 
peerages of Scotland and Ireland, but 
many members of these latter have also 
English titles, which give them seats 
in the House. The Duke of Buccleuch 
sits as Earl of Doncaster, and the Duke 
of Leinster as Viscount Leinster, Ex- 
clusive of 1 baron, whose claim is not 
established, the House at present con- 
sists of 6 Princes of the Blood, 2 Arch- 
bishops, 22 Dukes, 22 Marquises, 123 
Earls, 31 Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 319 
Barons, 16 Scottish Representative Peers 
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elected for each Parliament, and 28 Irish 
Representative Peers elected for life 
(1 Scottish and 2 Irish Representative 
Peers are also included as Peers of Eng- 
land)—in all, 589 members. 

The Lord Chancellor of England is al- 
ways the Speaker of the House of Lords. 


Tue House or Commons —The pres- 
ent House of Commons consists of 670 
members—465 for England, 30 for Wales, 
72 for Scotland, and 103 for Ireland. 

The division of parties in the House 
of Commons, returned in the general 
elections of September and October, 
Ig00, was as follows: Conservatives, ~ 
334; Liberal-Unionists, 68; Liberals, 186; 
Nationalists, 82; the ministerial majority 
being 134. 

All elections for members of Parlia- 
ment must be by secret vote by ballot, 
an act being passed annually to this 
effect. 

No one under 21 years of age can be 
a member of Parliament. All clergy- 
men of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and Roman 
Catholic clergymen are disqualified from 
sitting as members; all Government con- 
tractors, and all sheriffs and returning 
officers for the localities for which they 
act, are disqualified both from voting 
and from sitting as members. No Eng- 
lish or Scottish peer can be elected to 
the House of Commons, but non-repre- 
sentative Irish peers are eligible. 


Partnerships. A partnership is a con- 
tract between two or more competent 
persons for joining together their money, 
goods, labor, and skill, or any or all of 
them, under an understanding that 
there shall be a communion of profit 
between them, and for the purpose of 
carrying on a legal trade, business, o1 
adventure.—Siory. 

PARTNERS—Any person of sound mind 
and able to conduct ordinary business 
may enter into a partnership. An infant 
may be a partner, but in general he 
could incur no liability and might dis- 
affirm the contract at any time. Mar- 
tied women can be partners only in such 
States as have removed their disabilities. 

Partners are grouped as follows: 
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Ostensible, those whose names are 
known and appear as partners; nominal, 
those who appear to the world as part- 
ners, but who have really no interest 
in the business. 

Nominal partners are responsible to all 
creditors who gave the firm credit be- 
cause of their apparent connection with 
it. 

Dormant partners are those who do 
not,appear to the world as partners, but 
are actually interested in the business. 
They are liable to creditors of the busi- 
ness. Special partners are those who 
supply a certain amount of capital, and 
on complying with certain requirements 
are not liable for debts of the firm above 
the amount they invest. 

RELATIONS OF PARTNERS—Mutual re- 
spect, confidence in the honesty, skill, 
judgment, and good business instinct 
of each other must be the basis of each 
partnership. On this account, if the 
partnership stfiers through the neglect 
of any partner, he is liable to the others. 
He is liable in damages to the other 
partners for any breach of partnership 
contract. 

No partner has any right to engage in 
any private business that will in any 
way operate to the detriment of the 
partnership. 

The powers of all partners in ordinary 
cases are equal and neither can exclude 
the other from a share in the manage- 
ment of the business or from the posses- 
sion of partnership property. 

A partnership can only exist by volun- 
tary contract, and no third party can 
be introduced into the firm without 
unanimous consent. 

Powers oF ParTNers— The acts of 
one partner bind all the rest. Each part- 
ner has power to transact any and all nec- 
essary business for the partnership. The 
frauds of one partner bind the firm, 
though the others have no knowledge 
of his action. The partner should trans- 
act all business in the name of the firm, 
otherwise he alone is liable. He has no 
power to bind the partnership outside 
the transaction of the regular business 
of the firm. The fraud of a partner will 
not bind the partnership if the third 
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party is aware of the fraud or that the 
partner is exceeding his authority. Each 
partner is liable to third parties for part- 
nership debts to the extent of his whole 
private property. 

SuBJECT-MATTER— By this is meant 
the business in which they have engaged. 
The essence of the contract is, that the 
partners are jointly concerned in the 
profits and losses, or at least the profits 
of some legitimate business. If the 
contract does not specify the manner 
of division, they will be supposed to be 
divided equally. 

ARTICLES OF CopARTNERSHIP—If the 
business is extensive, or the relations 
to continue for a great length of time, 
formal articles should be adopted. Any 
form that clearly sets forth the nature of 
the business, the investments of each 
partner, the division of the profits and 
losses, the powers and duties of each 
partner, the commencement and ter- 
mination of the partnership, will an- 
swer the purpose. The partnership 
commences at once if no other time is 
specified. The laws of New York pro- 
hibit the use of fictitious names in the 
firmname. ‘‘& Co.’ can not there be 
used unless it represent an actual part- 
ner. Ifno time is expressed for termina- 
tion, the partnership is presumed to De 
‘Cot will” only, and may be dissolved at 
any time. 

DissoLuTIoN—This may take place by 
acts of the parties, by judicial decree, 
by operation of law. 

A partnership may be dissolved at any 
time by mutual consent. If the partner- 
ship is for any specified time it may be 
dissolved by one partner refusing to act 
with the other, or by his assigning his 
share to a third party. Such assign- 
ment does not constitute the third party 
a partner without the consent of all the 
others. A partnership for a certain 
time expires when that period is passed. 

The partnership could be dissolved 
by judicial decree at any time for good 
and sufficient reasons, as unfitness or in- 
ability of a partner developed after the 
commencement of the partnership, or 
should the business be impracticable, or 
when founded in error. 
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The law would operate to dissolve 
the partnership if one partner became 
insane, idiotic, or in any way incapable 
of performing his duties. 

All right, title and interest of any 
partner may be sold under execution 
against him. The bankruptcy of one 
partner would dissolve the partnership 
unless provided for by special agree- 
ment. 

After dissolution no power remains to 
create new obligations, and a partner 
could not renew a partnership note, or 
even indorse one to pay a prior debt of 
the firm. Unless provided for, to the 
contrary, each partner has power to 
collect accounts and to settle up the 
affairs of the business. 

A notice of dissolution to all persons 
dealing with the firm is necessary when 
the retiring partner wishes to avoid 
further liability for debts incurred by 
the partnership. The retiring partner 
is already liable for all prior debts. To 
avoid responsibility, notice must be 
given to each person who has had deal- 
ings with the partnership. A notice 
published in the local paper will do for 
all subsequent creditors. 


Passport Regulations. These rules gov- 
ern in the granting and issuing of pass- 
ports in the United States: 


1. By Wnom IssuEep. No one but the 
Secretary of State may grant and issue pass- 
ports in the United States. 

A person who is entitled to receive a pass- 
port if temporarily abroad should apply to 
the diplomatic representative of the United 
States in the country where he happens to be; 
or, in the absence of a diplomatic representa- 
tive, to the consul-general of the United States; 
or, in the absence of both, to the consul of the 
United States. The necessary statement may 
be made before the nearest consular officer of 
the United States. 

Application for a passport by a person in 
one of the insular possessions of the United 
States should be made to the Chief Executive 
of such possession. 

2. To Wnuom Issuep. The law forbids the 
granting of a passport to any person who does 
not owe allegiance to the United States. 

A person who has only made a declaration 
of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States can not receive a passport. 

3. Applications. A person who is entitled 
to receive a passport, if within the United 
States, must make a written application, in 
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the form of an affidavit, to the Secretary of 
State. 

The affidavit must be attested by an officer 
authorized to administer oaths, and if he has 
an official seal it must be affixed. Ifhe has no 
seal, his official character must be authen- — 
ticated by certificate of the proper legal officer. 

If the applicant signs by mark, two attest- 
ing witnesses to his signature are required. 

The applicant is required to state the date 
and pface of his birth, his occupation, and the 
place of his permanent residence, and to de- 
clare that he goes abroad for temporary so- 
journ and intends to return to the United 
States with the purpose of residing and per- 
forming the duties of citizenship therein. 

The applicant must take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Government of the United States. 
The application must be accompanied by a 
description of the person applying, and should 
state the following particulars, viz.: Age,— 
years; stature.— feet — inches (English meas- 
ure); forehead, —; eyes,—; nose,—; mouth, 
—; chin,—; hair—; complexion,—; face—. 

The application must be accompanied by 
a certificate from at least one credible witness 
that the applicant is the person he represents 
himself to be, and that the facts stated in the 
affidavit are true to the best of the witness’s 
knowledge and belief. 

4. Native Citizens. An application con- 
taining the information indicated by rule 3 
will be sufficient evidence in the case of native 
citizens. 

5. A Person Born ABROAD WHOSE FATHER 
WAS A NATIVE CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
In addition to the statements required by 
rule 3, his application must show that his 
father was born in the United States, resided 
therein, and was a citizen at the time of the 
applicant’s birth. The Department may re- 
quire that this affidavit be supported by that | 
of one other citizen acquainted with the facts. 

6. NATURALIZED CiTIzENs. In addition to 
the statements required by rule 3, a natural- 
ized citizen must transmit his certificate of 
naturalization, or a duly certified copy of the 
court record thereof, with his application. It 
will be returned to him after inspection. He 
must state in his affidavit when and from 
what port he emigrated to this country, what 
ship he sailed in, where he has lived since his 
arrival in the United States, when and before 
what court he was naturalized, and that he 
is the identical person described in the certifi- 
cate of naturalization. The signature to the 
application should conform in orthography 
to the applicant’s name aswritten in his certifi- 
cate of naturalization. 

7. Woman’s AppricaTion. If she is un- 
married, in addition to the statements re- 
quired by rule 3, she should state that she has 
never been married. If she is the wife of a 
native citizen of,the United States, the fact 
should be made to appear in her application. 
If she is the wife or widow of a naturalized 
citizen, in addition to the statements required 
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by rule 3,she must transmit for inspection her 
husband’s certificate of naturalization, must 
state that she is the wife (or widow) of the 

erson described therein, and must set forth 
the facts of his emigration, naturalization, and 
residence, as required in the rule governing 
the application of a naturalized citizen. . 
8. Tue Cuitp or A NATURALIZED CITIZEN 

CLAIMING CITIZENSHIP THROUGH THE NATU- 
RALIZATION OF THE PaRENT. In addition to 
the statements required by rule 3, the appli- 
cant must state that he or she is the son or 
daughter, as the case may be, of the person 
descrbeid in the certificate of naturalization, 
which must be submitted for inspection, and 
must set forth the facts of emigration, natu- 
ralization, and residence, as required in the 
rule governing the application of a naturalized 
citizen. 

A RESIDENT OF AN INSULAR POSSESSION 
or THE UNITED STATES WHO Owes ALLEGI- 
ANCE TO THE UNITED States. In addition to 
the statements required by rule 3, he must 
state that he owes allegiance to the United 
States and that he does not acknowledge 
allegiance to any other government; and must 
submit an affidavit from at least two credible 
witnesses having good means of knowledge 
in substantiation of his statements of birth, 
residence, and loyalty. 

10. EXPIRATION OF PASSPORT. A passport 
expires two years from the date of its issuance. 
A new one will be issued upon a new applica- 
tion, and if the applicant be a naturalized 
citizen, the old passport will be accepted in 
lieu of a certificate of naturalization, if the 
application upon which it was issued is found 
to contain sufficient information as to the 
naturalization of the applicant. 

rr. WiFrE, Minor CHILDREN, AND SERVANTS. 
When the applicant is accompanied by his 
wife, minor children, or servant who would 
be entitled to receive a passport, it will be 
sufficient to state the fact, giving the respective 
ages of the children and the allegiance of the 
servant, when one passport will suffice for all. 
For any other person in the party a separate 
passport will be required. woman’s pass- 
port may include her minor children and ser- 
vant under the above-named conditions. 

12. PROFESSIONAL TiTLES. They will not 
be inserted in passports. 

13. Fes. By act of Congress approved 
March 23, 1888, a fee of one dollar is required 
to be collected for every citizen’s passport. 
That amount in currency OT postal money 
order should accompany each application 
made by a citizen of the United States. Orders 
should be made payable to the Disbursing 
Clerk of the Department of State. Drafts or 
checks will not be accepted. 

14. Visas OF PASSPORTS. They will not be 
procured by the Department of State from 
the representatives 0 foreign governments. 

15. BLANK ForMS OF AppiicaTIon. They 
will be furnished by the Department to persons 
who desire to apply for passports, but are 
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not furnished, except as samples, to those 
who make a business of procuring passports. 

16. AppRESs. Communications should 
always be addressed to the Department of 
State, Passport Bureau, and each communi- 
cation should give the post-office address 
of the person to whom the answer is to be 
directed. 

17. REJECTION OF ApplLicaTION. The Sec- 
retary of State may refuse to issue a pass- 
port to anyone who, he has reason to believe, 


desires it for an unlawful or improper purpose, 
or who is unable or unwilling to comply with 
the rules. 


Patent Office Procedure. Patents are 
issued in the name of the United States, 
and under seal of the Patent Office, to 
any person who has invented or dis- 
covered any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter 
or any new and useful improvement 
thereof, not known or used by others in 
this country before his invention or dis- 
covery thereof and not patented or de- 
scribed in any printed publication in-this 
or any foreign country, before his inven- 
tion or discovery thereof or more than 
two years prior to his application,and not 
in public use or on sale in the United 
States for more than two years prior to 
his application, unless the same is proved 
to have been abandoned; and by any 
person who, by his own industry, genius, 
efforts, and expense, has invented and 
produced any new and original design 
for a manufacture, bust, statue, alto- 
relievo, or bas-relief; any new and origi- 
nal design for the printing of woolen, silk, 
cotton, orother fabrics; any new and orig- 
inal impression, ornament, pattern, print, 
or picture to be printed, painted, cast, 
or otherwise placed on or worked into 
any article of manufacture, or any new, 
useful, and original shape or configura- 
tion of any article of manufacture, the 
game not having been known nor used 
by others before his invention or pro- 
duction thereof, nor patented nor de- 
scribed in any printed publication, upon 
payment of the fees ‘required by law 
and other due proceedings had. 

Every patent contains a grant to the 
patentee. his heirs or assigns, for the term 
of seventeen years, of the exclusive right 
to make, use, and vend the invention or 
discovery throughout the United States 
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and the Territories, referring to the speci- 
fication for the particulars thereof. 

If it appear that the inventor, at the 
time of making his application, believed 
himself to be the first inventor or dis- 
coverer, a patent will not be refused on 
account of the invention or discovery, 
or any part thereof, having been known 
or used in any foreign country before 
his invention or discovery thereof, if it 
had not been before patented or de- 
scribed in any printed publication. 

Joint inventors are entitled to a joint 
patent; neither can claim one separately. 
Independent inventors of distinct and 
independent improvements in the same 
machine can not obtain a joint patent 
for their separate inventions; nor does 
the fact that one furnishes the. capital 
and another makes the invention entitle 
them to make application as joint in- 
ventors; but in such case they may 
become joint patentees. 

No person otherwise entitled thereto 
will be debarred from receiving a patent 
for his invention or discovery, by reason 
of its having been first patented or caused 
to be patented by the inventor or his 
legal representatives or assigns in a 
foreign country, unless the application 
for said foreign patent was filed more 
than seven months prior to the filing 
of the application in this country, in 
which case no patent shall be granted 
in this country. 

ApPLicaTions—Applications for a pat- 
ent must be made in writing to the Com- 
missioner of Patents. The applicant 
must also file in the Patent Office a 
written description of the same, and of 
the manner and process of making, con- 
structing, compounding, and using it, 
in such full, clear, concise, and exact 
terms as to enable any person skilled in 
the art or science to which it appertains, 
or with which it is most nearly connected, 
to make, construct, compound, and use 
the same; and in case of a machine, he 
must explain the principle thereof, and 
the best mode in which he has con- 
templated applying that principle, so 
as to distinguish it from other inven- 
tions, and particularly point out and 
distinctly claim the part, improvement, 
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or combination which he claims as his 
invention or discovery. The specifica- 
tion and claim must be signed by the 
inventor and attested by two witnesses. 

When the nature of the case admits 
of drawings, the applicant must furnish 
a drawing of the required size, signed by 
the inventor or his attorney in fact, and 
attested by two witnesses. In all cases 
which admit of representation by model, 
the applicant, if required by the Patent 
Office, shall furnish a model of con- 
venient size to exhibit advantageously 
the several parts of his invention or . 
discovery. 

The applicant shall make oath that he 
verily believes himself to be the original 
and first inventor or discoverer of the 
art, machine, manufacture, composition, 
or improvement for which he solicits 
a patent; that he does not know and 
does not believe that the same was ever 
before known or used, and shall state 
of what country he is a citizen and where 
he resides. In every original application 
the applicant must distinctly state under 
oath that the invention has not been 
patented to himself or to others with 
his knowledge or consent in this or any 
foreign country for more than two years 
prior to his application, or on an applica- 
tion for a patent filed in any foreign 
country by himself or his legal represent- 
atives or assigns more than seven months 
prior to his application. If any applica- 
tion for a patent has been filed in any 
foreign country by the applicant in 
this country or by his legal representa- 
tives or assigns, prior to his application 
in this country, he shall state the country 
or countries in which such application 
has been filed, giving the date of such 
application, and shall also state that no 
application has been filed in any other 
country or countries than those mention- 
ed; that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief the invention has not been in 
public use or on sale in the United States 
nor described in any printed publication 
or patent in this or any foreign country 
for more than two years prior to his ap- 
plication in this country. Such oath 
may be made before any person within 
the United States authorized by law 
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to administer oaths, or, when the ap- 


- plicant resides in a foreign country, be- 


fore any minister, chargé d’affaires, con- 
sul, or commercial agent holding com- 
mission under the Government of the 
United States, or before any notary 
public of the foreign country in which 
the applicant may be, provided such 
notary is authorized by the laws of his 
country to administer oaths. 

On the filing of such application and 
the payment of the fees required by law 
if, on examination, it appears that the 
applicant is justly entitled to a patent 
under the law, and that the same is suf- 
ficiently useful and important, the Com- 
missioner will issue a patent therefor. 

Every patent, or any interest therein, 
shall be assignable in law by an instru- 
ment in writing; and the patentee or 
his assigns or legal representatives may, 
in like manner, grant and convey an 
exclusive right under his patent to the 
whole or any specified part of the United 
States. 

RerissuEes—A reissue is granted to the 
original patentee, his legal representa- 
tives or the assignees of the entire inter- 
est, when, by reason of a defective or 
insufficient specification, or by reason of 
the patentee claiming as his invention or 
discovery more than he had a right to 
claim as new, the original patent is in- 
operative or invalid, provided the error 
has arisen from inadvertence, accident, 
or mistake, and without any fraudulent 
or deceptive intention. Reissue ap- 
plications must be made and the speci- 
fications sworn to by the inventors, if 
they be living. 

Gaveats—A caveat, under the pat- 
ent law, is a notice given to the office, 
of the caveator’s claim as inventor, in 
order to prevent the grant of a patent 
to another for the same alleged invention 
upon an application filed during the 
life of a caveat without notice to the 
caveator. 

Any citizen of the United States who 
has made a new invention or discovery, 
and desires further time to mature the 
same, may, on payment of a fee of ten 
dollars, file in the Patent Office a caveat 
setting forth the object and the dis- 
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tinguishing characteristics of the inven- 
tion, and praying protection of his right 
until he shall have matured his inven- 
tion. Such caveat shall be filed in the 
confidential archives of the office and 
preserved in secrecy, and shall be opera- 
tive for the term of one year from the 
filing thereof. The caveat may be re- 
newed, on request in writing, by the 
payment of a second fee of ten dollars, 
and it will continue in force for one year 
from the payment of such second fee. 
The caveat must comprise a speci- 
fication, oath, and, when the nature of 
the case admits of it, a drawing, and, 
like the application, must be limited 
to a single invention or improvement. 
Frrs—Fees must be paid in advance, 
and areas follows: On filing each original 
application for a patent, $15. On issu- 
ing each original patent, $20. In design 
cases: For three years and six months, 
$10; for seven years, $15; for fourteen 
years, $30. On filing each caveat, $1o. 
On every application for the reissue of a 
patent, $30. On filing each disclaimer, 
$10. For certified copies of patents and 
other papers in manuscript, ten cents 
per hundred words; for certified copies of 
printed patents, eighty cents. For uncer- 
tified printed copies of specifications and 
drawings of patents, for single copies, or 
any number of unclassified copies, five 
cents each; for copies by subclasses, three 
cents each; by classes,two cents each; and 
for the entire set of patents issued, in one 
order, one cent each. For recording every 
assignment, agreement, power of attor- 
ney, or other paper, of three hundred 
words or under, $1; of over three hundred 
and under one thousandwords, $2; of 
over one thousand words, $3. For 
copies of drawings, the reasonable cos} 
of making them. The patent office is 
prepared to furnish positive blue-print 
photographic copies of any drawing, 
foreign or domestic, in the possession of 
the office, in sizes and at rates as fol- 
lows: Large size, 10x15 inches, twenty- 
five cents; medium size, 7x11 inches, 
fifteen cents; small size, 5x8 inches, five 
cents. An order for small sized copies 
can be filled only when it relates to the 
drawings of an application for patent. 
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Paternalism means the system of 
government that, instead of confining 
its attention to the preservation of order 
and the enforcement of justice, de- 
scends to the regulation of the details 
in the life of an individual. These, 
experience has shown, can best be left 
to the individual himself. As the term 
implies it is fatherly care and supervision 
over the individual by the State. One 
of the most highly developed examples 
thereof is the German Empire of today. 


Pension Laws, United States. By the 
acts of July 14, 1862, and March 3, 1873, 
it is provided that any officer, soldier, 
sailor, or marine, disabled by reason of 
wound received or disease contracted 
in the service and in the line of duty, 
may be pensioned for such disability 
during its continuance. In case of his 
death from causes originating as above 
set forth, his widow or his child or chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age become 
entitled to pension. If he left no widow, 
or child under sixteen years, his depen- 
dent mother, father, or orphan sisters or 
brothers are entitled in the order named. 

The act of June 27, 1890, provided 
that any officer, soldier, sailor, or marine 
who served go days or more in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United 
States during the late War of the Rebel- 
lion, who has been honorably discharged 
therefrom, and who is suffering from 
disability of a permanent character not 
the result of his own vicious habits, which 
incapacitates him for the performance 
of manual labor in such a degree as 
to render him unable to earn a support, 
is entitled to pension under this act, of 
not less than $6 a month nor more than 
$12 a month. In case of the death of 
any person named above, his widow 
becomes entitled to pension provided 
she married him prior to June 27, 1890, 
and that she is without other means of 
support than her daily labor. If she 
remarries or dies, the child or children 
of such soldier under the age of 16 years 
becomes entitled. 

The act of May 9, 1900, which is an 
amendment of the act of June 27, 1890, 
provides that in determining inability 
to earn a support each and every in- 
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firmity shall be duly considered, and the 
aggregate of the disabilities shown be: 
rated. It is also provided that a widow 
may have title to pension if she is left 
without means of support other than 
her daily labor, and an actual net in- 
come not exceeding $250 per year. 

By the act of Aug. 5, 1892, all women 
employed by the Surgeon-General of 
the army as nurses during the late 
War of the Rebellion for a period of six 
months or more, and who were hon- 
orably relieved from such service, are 
granted a pension provided they are 
unable to earn a support. 

The report of the Commissioner for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, 
shows those on the pension rolls to be 
classified as follows: Revolutionary War 
—Widows, 4; daughters, 4. War of 
1812—Survivor, 1; widows, 1,317. Indi- 
an wars—Survivors, 903; widows, 3,320. 
Mexican War—Survivors, 6,828; wid- 
ows, 8,017. Service after March 4, 1861, 
general laws—Army invalids, 277,465; 
army widows, 87,046; navy invalids, 
4,360; navy widows, 2,263; army nurses; 
634; act of June 27, 1890, army invalids, 
426,188; army widows, 148,201; navy in- 
valids, 15,953; widows, 6,977. War with 
Spain, general laws—Army invalids, 
6,282; army widows, 2,727; navy in- 
valids, 329; navy widows, 127. A grand 
total of 999,446. Since 1898 the number 
of pensioners of the War of the Revolu- 
tion has decreased by 4; of the War of 
1812, 1,092; of the Indian wars, 1,863; of 
the Mexican War, 3,310; while there has 
been an increase of 2,536 in the number 
of civil war pensioners, the pensioners of 
the Spanish War are, of course, all new. 

The disbursements for pensions from 
July 1, 1790, to June 30, 1865, were 
$96,445,444. Since the latter date there 
has been paid out a total of $2,804,408,- 
857, at an expense for maintenance and 
expenses of the bureau of $91,654,718. 
There was paid out in pensions during 
the year 1902, $137,504,268, at a cost 
of $3,831,379. 


Poll Tax. <A poll tax is a tax levied 
on every head or poll of the population. 
It is a direct tax, and in its original form 
bears necessarily more heavily on the 
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poor than on the rich; the tendency at 
present, therefore, is to supply its place 
with an income tax. Congress has power 
by Article 1, section 9, of the Constitu- 
tion, to levy a poll tax in proportion to 
the census, but this power has never 
been exercised. The States, however, 
have very generally levied such taxes. 
In 1860 it was employed by 27 of the 
States and Territories. It is not now so 
common, and some of the State Con- 
stitutions forbid it. Insome of the States 
its payment is made a necessary pre- 
requisite for voting. Where it is em- 
ployed it is not uncommon to except 
certain classes, as ministers, from its 
payment. 


Postage, Rates of. The price estab- 
lished by law to be paid for the con- 
veyance of a letter or other mailable 
matter by a public post is: 


LETTERS—Prepaid by stamps, 2 cents each 
“ounce or fraction thereof to all parts of the 
United States and Canada; forwarded to an- 
other post office without charge on request of 
the person addressed; if not called for, re- 
turned to the writer free, if indorsed with 
that request. If the stamp is omitted the 
letter is forwarded to the Dead-Letter Office 
and returned to the writer. For registering 
letters the charge is 8 cents additional. Drop 
letters at letter-carrier offices, 2 cents per ounce 
or fraction thereof; at other offices, r cent per 
ounce or fraction thereof. On insufficiently 
prepaid matter mailed in Canada, 3 cents per 
4 ounce or fraction thereof. Stamped postal 
cards, furnished only by government, 1 cent 
each; if anything except a printed address 
slip is pasted on a postal card, or anything 
but the address written on the face, letter 
postage is charged. Postage on all newspapers 
and periodicals sent from newspaper offices to 
any partof the United States, to regular sub- 
scribers,must be paid in advance at the office of 
mailing. 

Seconp-CLtass Matrer—Periodicals issued 
at regular intervals, at least four times a 
year, and having a regular list of subscribers, 
with supplement, sample copies, 1 cent a 
pound: periodicals, other than weekly, if 
delivered by letter carriers, 1 cent each; if 
over 2 ounces, 2 cents each. When sent by 
other than publishers, for 4 ounces or less, 
I cent. 

Tutrp-CLass Matter (not exceeding four 
pounds) —Printed matter, books, proof-sheets, 
corrected or uncorrected, unsealed circulars, 
inclosed so as to admit of easy inspection 
without cutting cords or wrappers, 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces. 

Fourtu-Cuiass Matrer—Not exceeding four 
pounds, embracing merchandise and samples, 
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excluding liquids, poisons, greasy, inflammable 
or explosive articles, live animals, insects, 
etc., 1 cent an ounce. Postage to Canada 
and British North American States, 2 cents per 
ounce; must be prepaid; otherwise, 6 cents. 

PostaGe Rates TO FoREIGN CoUNTRIES— 
To the countries and colonies which, with the 
United States, comprise the Universal Postal 
Union, the rates of postage are as follows: 
Letters, per 15 grams (} ounce), pre-payment 
optional, 5 cents; postal cards, each, 2 cents; 
newspapers and other printed matter, per 2 
ounces, 1 cent. Commercial papers-——First 
ro ounces or fraction thereof, 5 cents; every 
additional 2 ounces, 1 cent. Samples of 
merchandise—First 4 ounces, 2 cents; every 
additional 2 ounces, 1 cent. Registration fee 
on letters or other articles, 10 cents. All cor- 
respondence other than letters must be pre- 
paid at least partially. 

Printed matter other than books received 
in the mails from abroad under the provisions 
of postal treaties or conventions is free from 
customs duty. 

Dutiable books forwarded to the United 
States from the Postal Union are delivered 
to addresses at post offices of destination upon 
payment of the duties levied thereon. 

PostaL Money Orpers—Limit of single 
order, $100. Fees: not exceeding $10, 8c.; 
$10 to $25, 10c., etc.; $100, 45c. 

To Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Canada, Newfoundland, Italy, France, 
Algeria, New South Wales, Victoria, Tasma- 
nia, New Zealand, Jamaica: Fees, not ex- 
ceeding $10, 15 cents. To Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and adjacent islands: Fees, not exceeding 
$10, 25 cents. To British India: Fees, not 
exceeding $10, 35 cents. 


Post-Office Departmentis one of the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government. 
It was established by Act of May 8, 
1794. The Postmaster-General, who 
is at its head, is a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, by virtue of a 
custom that originated in the time of 
Andrew Jackson. His salary is $8,000 
per annum. He is appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The Postmaster-General has the direc- 
tion and management of the general pos- 
tal business of the Government; he ap- 
points officers and employees of the De- 
partment, except the four Assistant Post- 
masters-General, who are appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; appoints all 
postmasters whose compensation does 
not exceed $1,000; makes postal treaties 
with foreign governments, by and with 
the advice and consent of the President, 
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and directs the management of the do- 
mestic and foreign mail service. 


POSTMASTERS-GENERAL* 


. Date 
Cabinet Officers P osarnte ee Presidents 
ment 

Samuel Osgood ......... Mass 1789 | Washington 
Timothy Pickering ...... Mass 1791 | Washington 
Joseph Habersham ...... Ga. 1795 | Washington 
Joseph Habersham ...... Ga. 1797 | Adams 
Joseph Habersham ...... Ga. 1801 | Jefferson * 
Gideon Granger ........ Conn. | 1801 | Jefferson 
Gideon Granger ........ Conn 1809 | Madison 
Return J. Meigs. Jr. ..... Ohio 1814 | Madison 
Return J. Meigs, Jr. ..... Ohio 1817 | Monroe 
John McLean .......... Ohio 1823 | Monroe 
John MoLean c..cec6 0 «+ Ohio 1825 | J. Q. Adams 
William T. Barry ....... Ky. 1829 | Jackson 
‘Amos Kendall: . 0.70 60. Ky. 1835 | Jackson 
Amos Kendall ......... Ky. 1837 | Van Buren 
John M. Niles... ......... Conn 1840 | Van Buren 
Francis Granger......... N. Y..| 1841 | Harrison 
Francis Granger. ........ N. Y..| 1841 | Tyler 
Charles A. Wickliffe Ky. ..| 1841 | Tyler 
Cave Johnson .......... Tenn. | 1845 | Polk 
Jacob Collamer ......... Vt._..| 1849 | Taylor 
Nathan K. Hall 20. 6.4 ens N. Y..| 1850 | Fillmore 
Samuel D. Hubbard ....| Conn. | 1852 Fillmore 
James Campbell......... Pa....| 1853 | Pierce 
Aaron V. Brown ....... Tenn. | 1857 | Buchanan 
Jopeph Holt. ose. ce: Ky. ..| 1859 | Buchanan 
Horatio King A Me. ..| 1861 | Buchanan 
Montgomery Blair Md. ..| 1861 | Lincoln 
William Dennison Ohio .| 1864 | Lincoln 
William Dennison ......} Ohio .| 1865 | Johnson 
Alexander W.’ Randall ...| Wis...| 1866 | Johnson 
John A. J. Cresswell .....| Md. ..} 1869 | Grant 
James W. Marshall ......| Va. ..| 1874 | Grant 
Marshall Jewell .-| Conn. | 1874 | Grant 
James N. Tyner ........| Ind. .| 1876 | Grant 
David McK. Key .......| Tenn. | 1877 Hayes 
Horace Savnasd .++.....| Tenn. | 1880 | Hayes 
Thomas L. James........| N. Y..| 1881 | Garfield 
Timothy O. Howe .......| Wis...| 1881 | Arthur 
Walter Q. Gresham Ind. 1883 | Arthur 
Frank Hatton .......... Iowa .| 1884 | Arthur 
William F. Vilas Wis. 1885 | Cleveland 
Don M. Dickinson Mich 1888 | Cleveland 
John Wanamaker Pa.. 1889 | B. Harrison 
Wilson §. Bissell . .., N. Y..| 1893 | Cleveland 
William L. Wilson W.Va! 1895 | Cleveland 
James A. Gary ie Md. 1897 | McKinley 
Charles Emory Smith Pa... 1898 | McKinley 
Charles Emory Smith Pa.; 1901 | Roosevelt 
Henry C. Payne Wis 1902 | Roosevelt 


*The Postmaster-General was not considered a Cabinet 
officer until 1829, 
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Presidential Succession. The Presiden- 
tial succession is fixed by chapter 4 of 
the acts of the 49th Congress, first 
session. In case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the 
President and Vice-President, then the 
Secretary of State shall act as Presi- 
dent*until the disability of the Presi- 
dent or Vice-President is removed or a 
President is elected. If there be no 
Secretary of State, then the Secretary 
of the Treasury will act; and the re- 
mainder of the order of succession is as 
follows: The Secretary of War, Attorney- 
General, Postmaster-General, Secretary 
of the Navy, and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. The Secretary of Agriculture can 
not succeed to the presidency as his of- 
fice was created after the passage of this 
act. The acting President must, upon 
taking office, convene Congress, if not at 
the time in session, in extraordinary ses- 
sion, giving 20 days’ notice. This act 
applies only to such Cabinet officers as 
shall have been appointed by the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and are eli- 
gible under the Constitution to the 
presidency. 


Presidents. The chief executive officer 
of the United States Governmentiscalled 
a President, which office was created in 
1787, and the first appointee to the 
office was George Washington. The list 
of citizens who have been favored by 
their fellow citizens with the very honor- 
able distinction of election to this high 
office, with interesting statistics, follows: 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No Masta 4a i ; . Paternal 
ein Full Born Birthplace Ancestry 
1 | George Washington ........ Feb. 22, 1732....| Near Bridges Creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. ...] English 
2: a Opn A dams iat. oeecadice ie Oct. 30, 1735 ...| Quiney, Norfolk Co., Mass. ................., nglish 
3 | Thomas Jefferson April 13, 1743. .| Shadwell, Albemarle Co.) Vas tsi iha eteenee elsh 
4 | James Madison March 16, 1751 ..| Port Conway, King George Co., Va. .......... English 
5 | James Monroe April 28, 1758 Head of Monroe's Creek, Weatmocaed Co., Va. | Scotch 
6 | John Quincey Adams July 11, 1767 ... — Norfolk: Co., Maas\ ec eee English 
7 | Andrew Jackson March 15, 1767 Near Cureton’s Pond, Union Co., N. C.*....... Scotch-Irish 
8 | Martin Van Buren : Dec. 5, 1782..... Kinderhook, Columbia Go. DN: Ys en ee Dutch 
9 | William Henry Harrison Fab. Oo 177680 wee Berkeley, Charles City Co., Va. ............. English 
Om oohn viernes cte,, 0, fae March 29, 1790 ..| Greenway, Charles City:Co.; Veo cae eee English 
Il | James Knox Polk .......,. Nov. 2, 1795 ....| Near Pineville, Mecklenburg Co., N.C. ....... cotch-Irish 
12 | Zachary Taylor ........... Noy. 24, 1784 ...|] Near Orange C, H., Orange Co, Vac a eee nglish 
13 | Millard Fillmore .......... Jan: 7, 1800) see Summerhill, Cayuga Co. N. » Pa eae ee English 
14 | Franklin Pierce ...;....... Nov. 23, 1804 ... Hillsborough, Hillsborough Co., N. H. 1.1117" nglish 
15 | James Buchanan .......... April 23, 1791 .. .| Cove Gan, Franklin’ Co., Pa. fico. ee eee Scotch-Irish 
16 | Abraham Lincoln .....,,.. Feb. 12, 1809....| Near Hodgenville, Larue Co., Kye ., Se eee Nglish 
17 | Andrew Johnson .......... Dec. 29, 1808... Raleigh, Wake (Co. NiiGs... och eee dae nglish 
18 | Ulysses Simpson Grant -} April 27, 1822 .. .| Point Pleasant, Clermont Co., Ohio |). 23214 Scotch 
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No Name in Full Born Birthplace Paternal 
Ancestry 
19 | Rutherford Birchard Hayes .| Oct. 4, 1822 ....| Delaware, Delaware Co., Ohi 
20 | James Abram Garfield ..... Noy. 19, 1831 ...] Orange Township, eigalicca Con ‘Ohio : : ee : aS pooh 
21 | Chester Alan Arthur ....... Oct. 5, 1830 ....| Fairfield, Franklin Co., Vt. .....0..--.seeee0- Scotch-Irish 
= a 3 mach 5 oS OREO SOr elas ee! ne or Hissex Co., N. J. ...-sccceeccecceses English 
| Benjamin Harrison ........ ug. 20, sek t A i 50. i i 

24 Grover Cleveland g or end, Hamilton Co., OBIO voce. ccc cee English 

f illiam McKinley ......... Jan. 29, 1843 ...| Niles, Trumbull Co., Ohio ........ -Iri 
26 | Theodore Roosevelt ........ Oct. 27, 1858 ...| New York City, N. Y.. e ican ae Bs ae re 


*Jackson claimed to be a native of South Carolina, and Kendall, his biograp 
County, S.C. Parton, however, claims that he was born in Union County, N.C., 


her, said that he was born in Lancaster 
which is very near the South Carolina 


line. 
Father’s 

Name Father Occupation Mother College Vocation | Religion 
Washington .|Augustine Washington Planter ....|Mary Ball ...... None iret Planter Epi 
a Adama ,.\Jonnm Adams ........... Farmer ....\Susanna Boylston |Harvard ....... Lawyer i is Univaren 
Jefferson .|Peter Jefferson ......... Planter ....|Jane Randolph ..|William and Mary |Lawyer..... Liberal* 
Madison .|James Madison ......... Planter ....|Nelly Conway ...|Princeton........ Lawyer..... Epis. 
Monroe ....|Spence Monroe.......... Planter ....|Eliza Jones ....|William and Mary |Statesman .. Epis. 
J. Q. Adams |John Adams .......... Lawyer ..../Abigail Smith ... arvards. ass ce s+. Lawyer .|Unit. 
Jackson .|Andrew Jackson ee fate Farmer ....|Eliz.Hutchinson .|None ..........- Lawyer..... |Presby. 
Van Buren..|Abraham Van Buren .... Farmer ....{Maria Hoes...... ONG seus seers se Lawyer..... R’f’d Du. 
Harrison .|Benjamin Harrison ..... Statesman . Elizabeth Bassett Hampden-Sydney |Farmer .|Epis. 
Tier 2... PRIMER GIOT io ola se asian es PATIEG So nie.0 Mary Armistead .|William and Mary |Lawyer..... Epis. 
Pie ee cont 2 Samuel Polk .........-. Farmer Shane senOm omens Jni.of N.Carolina.|Lawyer..... Presby. 
Taylor ..... Richard Taylor .......-. Planter ..|Sarah Strother ..|None ........-.- Soldier ..... Epis. 
Fillmore ...|Nathaniel Fillmore ...... Farmer .|Phebe Millard ...|None ........--- Lawyer..... Unit. 
Pierce...... Benjamin Pierce .-...... Farmer ....|Anna Kendrick ..|Bowdoin .......+ Lawyer... Epis. 
Buchanan .. James Buchanan ....... Merchant ..|Elizabeth Speer. .|Dickinson ....... Lawyer..... Presby. 
Lincoln ,.|Thomas Lincoln......... Farmer ....|Nancy Hanks ...|None .......---- Lawyer..... Liberal 
Johnson .|Jacob Johnson ........- “ee ah Mary M’Donough |None ......-+-+-- Statesman ..|Liberal 

onstable ‘ 

Grant ..... Jesse Root Grant ....... Tanner ....|Harriet Simpson ./West Point ...... Soldier ..... Methodist 
Hayes ..... Rutherford Hayes ...... Merchant ..|Sophia Birchard .|Kenyon .......-. Lawyer..... Methodist 
Garfield .|Abram Garfield ......... Farmer ....|Hliza Ballou ....|Willlams ........ Lawyer..... Disciples 
Asthur i... William dR es Clergyman . .|Malvina Stone AUFPAON) Shel leioneleverets Lawyer..... pis. 
Cleveland .. Richard Falley Cleveland. |Clergyman . . Anna Neal...... ONO! c(cisls clearer Lawyer..... Presby. 
B. Harrison .|John Scott Harrison _.|Farmer ....|Elizabeth Irwin . Miami University |Lawyer..... Presby. 
McKinley ..|William McKinley ...... Tron Mfr. ..|Nancy C. Allison .|None .......---- Lawyer..... Methodist 
Roosevelt... .|Theodore Roosevelt ....- Merchant ..|Martha Bullock . . Harvard) sissies Pub. official |R’f’d Du. 


*Jefferson was declared by his biograph 


Wife’s Name Sons | Dau. Nb 
Martha (Dandridge) Custis* 2 a Mt. Vernon, Va.... 
Abigail Smith ...... Sin Po tonac exe 3 2 Quincy, Mass. 
Martha (Wayles) Skelton* 1 5 Monticello, Va. 
Dolly (Payne) odd su saey «4 4 ss Montpelier, Va. ... 
Eliza Kortwright ....--...-- Ey 2 Oak Hill Va. os... 
Louisa Catherine Johnson ....| 3 1 Quincy, Mass. 
Rachel (Donelson) Robards** .| .. oh Hermitage, Tenn... 
Pianta Hoes ois. ss a ee 4 x; Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Anna Symmes 6 4 North Bend, Ohio 
Letitia Christian 7a 4 | Williamsburg, Va. . 
Julia Gardiner ....... 5 2 
Sarah Childress as a Nashville, Tenn. .. 
Margaret Smith 1 S Baton Rouge, La. . 
Abigail Powers, 1 1 PRGA ING XC nates 0 
Caroline (Carmich’!) M’Intosh* | .. of 
Jane Means Appleton ........ 3 a Concord, N. H..... 
SO ener reint ts a wornntetine* = om: wt Wheatland, Pa. ... 
Mary TOdd « 5.cc0 10 «2 wise moe vie 4 a Springfield, Jil. 
Eliza McCardle ........---- 3 2 Greenville, Tenn... 
alia Denk bases omedel. os 3 1 Washington, D. C. 
Lucy Ware Webb .....------ i 1 Fremont, Ohio .... 
Lucretia Rudolph .......---- 4 5 Mentor, Ohio ..... 
Ellen Lewis Herndon .....--- ul il New York City ... 
Frances Folsom .....-+++-++- 1 3 Buffalo, N. Gh Bek Ae 
Caroline Lavinia Scott .....-- 1 1 | Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Mary Scott (Lord) Dimmick* .| .. 1 ‘ 
(See above.) ...---++++e+0e8> A New York City ... 
Hida Saxton «1.5. cwcteccasce +e 2 Canton, Ohio ..... 
TRC O NieS) Fk serene ao ole. ofetp wine eo AN Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Edith Kermit Carow_.-.----- 4 1 


Poli- | In- 

tics jaug Age 
Fed. |1789) 57 
..|Fed. |1797| 62 
.|Rep.T |1801] 58 
Rep. |1809| 58 
Rep. |1817| 59 
.|Rep.t |1825) 58 
Dem. |1829] 62 
.|Dem. |1837) 55 
.|Whig |1841] 68 
Dem. {1841} 51 
Dem. |1845| 50 
Whig |1849) 65 
Whig |1850} 50 
Dem. |1853} 49 
Dem. |1857| 66 
Rep. |1861| 52 
Rep. |1865| 57 
Rep. |1869| 47 
Rep. |1877| 54 
Rep. {1881} 49 
Rep. |1881} 51 
Dem. |1885| 48 
Rep. {1889} 55 
Dem. |1893) 56 
Rep. {|1897) 53 
Rep. |1901) 43 


er, Randall, to bea Christian, although not a member of any religious sect. 


Served 
as President 


7y.10m.4d. 


11m, 


y. 
ly.4m.5d. 
2y.7m.26d. 
Ay. 


Ay. 
4y.1m.11d. 
3y.10m.19d. 


Mar- 
Name ried 
Washington |1759 
J. Adams ..|1764 
Jefferson ..|1772 
Madison . 1794 
Monroe ....|1786 
J. Q. Adams |1797 
Jackson ....|1794 
Van Buren. .|1807 
Harrison ...|1795 
BYTE E 2c. ss 1813 
1844 
Polke en -1- 1824 
Taylor... 1810 
Fillmore 1826 
858 
Pierce ....- 1834 

Buchanan oe 
Lincoln..:..- 1842 
Johnson 1827 
Grant ue. «- 1848 
Hayes ...-- 1852 
Garfield 1858 
(ArtbuUte. occ 1859 
Cleveland ..|1886 
B. Harrison |1853 
1896 
Cleveland ..|.... 
McKinley ..\1871 
Roosevelt. . . |1883 
886 

* Widows. 


present Democratic narty 
bv President Jefferson. 


claimed to be a 
elected Jackson 


ublican, 
esident.. 


Their maiden names are in parentheses. 
claims to be the lineal succes 
There was little par 
but was really a Federalist. 


ty organizati 


**She was the divorced wife of 


gor of the first Republican party. 
on at time o 
His opponents a 


f the e-ection 0 


a 


Captain Robards. 
d to have been founded 
f John Quincy Adams. 
dopted the name of Democrats and late 


n 


+The 


He 
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Name Died Age | Cause of Death 
Washington | Dec. 14, 1799....| 67 Pneumonia ....... 
J. Adams ..| July 4, 1826..... 90: Debibtiy sf cremet 28 
Jefferson .. | July 4, 1826.....| 83 | Chronic Diarrhoea. 
Madison ...| June 28, 1836 ...| 85 Debility: i). \awkste's 
Monroe: 2...) July 4, 1831. «2. 73 Debility . = awe oon. 
J. Q. Adams | Feb. 23, 1848. ..| 80 | Paralysis Shale thle ee 
Jackson ..,./ June 8, 1845 ....| 78 | Consumption .... 
Van Buren, .| July 24, 1862 ...| 79 | Asthmatic Catarrh. 
Harrison .| April 4, 1841 ...| 68 | Bilious Pleurisy ... 
Tyler seck 45. Jan. 17, 1862 ...| 71 | Bilious Attack .... 
Pollet ee: June 15, 1849 ...] 53 | Chronic Diarrhoea . 
Lavlor’ ss. 5. July 9, 1850 ....] 65 | Bilious Fever ... 
Fillmore .| March 9, 1874 ..| 74 | Debility ........ 
Pisroe. ©... Oct. 8, 1869 ....] 64 | Inflam: of Stomach 
Buchanan ..| June 1, 1868 ....| 77 | Rheumatic Gout .. 
Lincoln. .... April 15, 1865 ..| 56 | Assassination ..... 
Johnson .| July 31, 1875 ...| 66 | Paralysis......... 
MSTODG Ae eins = July 23, 1885 ...| 63 | Cancer........... 

BYCS. occ es Jan. 17, 1893 ...| 70 | Paralysis of Heart .. 
Garfield .| Sept. 19; 1881 ..| 49 | Assassination ..... 
Asthur 5... «; Nov. 17, 1886 ...| 56 | Bright’s Disease ... 
B. Harrison | March 13, 1901 67 | Pneumonia ....... 
McKinley ..| Sept. 14, 1901 57 | Assassination ..... 


Place of Death Place of Burial 


—_————“-_———————————— 


Mt. Vernon, Va. .. 
Quincy, Mass .... 
Monticello, Va..... 
Montpelier, Va. ... 
New York — alee 
Washington, D. C.. 
Herm&age, Tenn... 
Lindenwold, N. Y.. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mount Vernon, Va. - 
First Cong. Church, Qunicy, Mass. 
Monticello, Albemarle Co., Va. 
Montpelier, Hanover Co., Va. 
Hollywood Cem. Richmond, Va. 
First Cong. Church, Quincy, Mass. 
Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. 
Cemetery, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
North Bend, Hamilton Co., Ohio 
Richmond, Va. ...| Hollywood Cem., Richmond, Va. 
Nashville, Tenn. . . Polk Place, Nashville, Tenn. 
Washington, D. C...| Springf’d, 5 m. from Louisville, bs 
Buffalo. N.Y. 2.4. Forest Lawn Cem., Buffalo. N. Y. 
Concord, N. H..... Minot Lot, Old Cem., Concord,N.H. 
Wheatland, Pa. ...| Woodward Hill Cem, Lancaster, Pa. 
Washington, D. C...| Oak Ridge Cem., Springfield, Ill. 
Carter’s Depot,Tenn| Greenville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
Mt. McGregor, N. Y.| Riverside Park, New York City 
Fremont, Ohio ....| Cemetery, Fremont, Ohio ; 
Long Branch, N. J. | Lake View Cem., Cleveland, Ohio 
ew York City ...| Rural Cemetery, Albany, N. Y. 
ndianapolis, eT .| Crown Hill Cem., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buffalo, No Yee ccc Cemetery, Canton, Ohio 


Washington was first inaugurated in New York. His second inauguration : 
Jefferson and each succeeding President elected by the people were inau- 
gurated in Washington. Grant was christened Hiram Ulysses, 


Adams was inaugurated in Philadelphia. 


was christened Stephen Grover but dropped the Stephen. 


took place in Philadelphia. John 


but changed his name to Ulysses Simpson. Cleveland 


eee Eee 


Prohibition. The object of the Prohibi- 
tionists is to obtain laws prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, except for the purpose of 
manufacturing industries, science and 
art. They argue that this is advisable 
because vast sums of money are annually 
wasted by the people in the purchase 
of liquor, and its consumption reduces 
the productiveness of labor; because 
pauperism and crime are largely in- 
creased thereby; because the habit of 
drinking renders the citizen less able to 
serve in defense of the government when 
necessary; and because the government 
should protect the defenseless women 
and children who are most injured by 
drunkenness. The opponents of pro- 
hibition dispute some of the facts of 
its advocates, assert that drunkenness 
is rather the accompaniment than the 
cause of pauperism and crime, and argue 
that in any event prohibitory laws can 
not be enforced, and that a high license 
system will be more effectual in re- 
straining the sale of liquor. They also 
contend that prohibitory laws infringe 
the individual liberty of the citizen. On 
Dec. 5, 1887, the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered an important 
decision, holding that it is within the 
discretionary police powers of a State 
to protect the public health, safety, and 


morals, even by the destruction of 
property, and that the Kansas laws, 
providing for the destruction, without 
compensation, of property used in con- 
nection with liquor selling, do not vio- 
late the provision in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution that 
‘no State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any State deprive any 
person of property, without due 
process of law.’’ The Prohibitionists 
have been a factor of importance in 
the politics of some of the States since - 
about the middle of the last century. 
The first actual prohibitory law was 
enacted in Maine in 1851. This was 
the famous Maine Liquor Law, and it is 
still in force in that State, and in 1884 
its specifications were put in the form 
of a constitutional amendment, and 
adopted by a large popular majority. 
Vermont enacted a prohibitory law in 
1852, its provisions, however, being 
much less stringent than those of the 
Maine law. It was strengthened by the 
passage in 1869 of a civil-damage act, 
which provided that damages might be 
collected from the liquor seller for in- 
juries inflicted by his customers, while 
in a state of intoxication, upon them- 
selves or others. A mild prohibitory 
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- law was also passed by New Hampshire 

in 1855, which was strengthened by 
enactments adopted in later years. In 
1902, however, the law was repealed, 
and high license now prevails. 

In Massachusetts the temperance ex- 
citement of 1852 resulted in the passage 
of a prohibitory law by the Legislature, 
but the courts decided the law was un~ 
constitutional, and in 1853 it was re- 
pealed. In 1855, the Know-Nothing 
party being in power in the Assembly, 
another prohibitory law was passed. 
This was on trial for several years before 
the courts, but at length its constitution- 
ality was affirmed. In 1868 this law 
was repealed because of great popular 
dissatisfaction with its manner of work- 
ing. A milder law was passed in 1869, 
but, being even more unsatisfactory, 
was abolished in 1875, and replaced by 
a license law, which still exists. 

_ In Rhode Island, as in Massachusetts, 
a law passed during the excited state of 
public feeling in 1852 was declared un- 
constitutional the following year. The 
law was then amended so as not to 
conflict with the constitition, and the 
question of its adoption being submitted 
to the people, it was approved by a 
small majority. In 1863, however, the 
law was repealed. In 1874 a similar 
law was passed, only to be abolished in 
the next year, when a license law pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquors to minors 

-and drunkards, and also on Sundays, 
and providing for the collection of dam- 
ages from the liquor dealer, was passed. 
An amendment was offered to the people 
in 1886, which was not adopted, but in 
the next year a stringent prohibitory 
law was passed. 

Connecticut passed a prohibitory law 
in 1854, but owing to some defect in 
the law, or to the indifference of the 
people, it could not be enforced, and 
became virtually a dead letter. About 
1870, therefore, it was superceded by 
the present license law, which has the 
local option feature. This has given 
opportunity to a large number of towns 
and districts to positively forbid the 
sale of liquor in their localities, so that 
nearly half of the State is under practical 
prohibition. Michigan, in 1853, adopted 
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a prohibitory law which was repealed 
almost immediately. A similar law, 
however, was adopted in 1855, which con- 
tinued on the statute books for about 
20 years. As it had become inoperative 
through popular indifference, it was re- 
placed by a license law in 1875. This 
latter was strengthened in 1883 by the 
adoption of a damage clause. 

In 1885 New York passed a prohibi- 
tory law, which shared the fate of many 
similar enactments, being declared un- 
constitutional, and was repealed the 
following year. In 1861 efforts had been 
made to secure prohibition inthe Revised 
Constitution, but the result was a fail- 
ure. The extent of New Jersey’s pro- 
hibition is a law passed in 1797, and still 
in force, forbidding the distribution or 
sale of liquors at a public auction. 

Pennsylvania once had a prohibitory 
statute on its books for a few months. 
It was adopted in 1855 and repealed in 
1856. This law had been preceded by 
a ‘‘no-license act’’ which had been en- 
acted by the Legislature in 1846, and 
had been pronounced «nconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. In 1872 a law 
was passed giving local option to the 
counties, and 67 of them voted against 
licensing the traffic. In two years that 
law was repealed and a license law adopt- 
ed, which is still in force. The prohibi- 
tion issue was squarely before the people 
in the spring elections of the year 1889, 
and was defeated by a large popular 
majority. Delaware has tried prohibi- 
tion twice. The first law was passed in 
1847, only to be repealed in 1848. The 
second law was made in 1885; but it was 
in a few years displaced by a license law, 
which is still in existence. 

Three other States—Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa—adopted prohibitory laws in 
1855. That of Indiana was declared 
void soon after, and has never been 
reénacted. The legislative enactment 
of Illinois was submitted to the people 
and rejected by them. Since then no 
effort has been made to make the State 
prohibitory, but a high license law was 
passed by the Legislature of 1882-83 
This law has been declared constitu 
tional by the courts, and has been gener- 
ally successful in its operation. The 
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Iowa law has stood, with some modifica- 
tions, and, where public opinion has 
supported it, has been generally exe- 
cuted. In 1882 a prohibitory clause was 
put into the Constitution by popular 
vote. This amendment has been declared 
void by the Supreme Court on account 
of certain technical errors in drawing it 


up. In 1884 a prohibitory law was 
passed. hae 
Ohio put a “‘no-license’”’ clause in its 


constitution in 1851, and the sale of 
liquors has been virtually free through- 
out the State. Attempts have been made 
at several times to regulate the traffic 
by law, but all have failed. Two of the 
States adopted prohibitory laws while 
they were still territorial organizations— 
Minnesota in 1852 and Nebraska in 1855. 
In both cases the law was modified to 
make it fit public sentiment more nearly, 
and both States now have high license 
laws. 

Kansas adopted a modified prohib- 
itory law in 1866. In 1880 the popular 
vote added an amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
State, ‘‘except for medical, scientific, 
and mechanical purposes.”’ In Georgia, 
95 counties have suppressed the sale 
of liquor through the privilege of local 
option. Similar laws are made some- 
what effective, also, in Texas, Arkansas, 
and Florida. Other States have laws 
forbidding the sale of liquor within a 
certain distance of a school, or to minors, 
to persons of notoriously intemperate 
habits, etc. 


Protection in relation to the industries 
of a country (in which sense the word 
is generally used) means the prevention 
of ruinous foreign competition. This 
may be accomplished (1) by absolutely 
prohibiting the importation of certain 
articles; (2) by levying a duty on them 
that is practically prohibitive; (3) by 
granting premiums on certain exports; 
(4) by granting drawbacks, which are 
rebates of the whole, or nearly the whole, 
duty that has been paid on imported 
materials when these have been manu- 
factured at home and exported; or (s) 
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by so arranging the rates of duty on im- 
portations as to make their cost to the 
consumer equal to or greater than the 
cost of similar domestic products. The 
first three methods are not relied on in 
this country for purposes of protection, 
while the last two have been and are 
still extensively used. The last method 
is the more prominent, and around it 
the arguments for and against protec- 
tion group themselves. 

The reasoning of the protectionists 
is long and complicated. A few of their 
more important propositions may be 
briefly stated as follows: The United 
States as a nation is bound to secure 
advantages for its own citizens before 
regarding other countries; protective 
duties compel foreigners to pay part of 
our taxes; without protection we should 
become chiefly an agricultural country, 
and such countries are comparatively 
poor and weak; diversified industries 
are called into being or strengthened 
by a protective tariff, and these are 
valuable to a nation in time of peace 
and necessary in time of war; the de- 
struction of protection would mean that 
the labor of this country would have 
to compete with the cheaper labor (usual- 
ly called ‘‘ pauper labor”’) abroad; wages 
would fall and the American laborer 
would be reduced to the low level of 
life common to laborers abroad; the 
investment of capital at home is en- 
couraged by protection, and on this the 
working classes depend; even if pro- 
tection were a questionable policy to 
inaugurate, now that it is established 
in this country it should be continued 
for the sake of justice to invested capital 
and to prevent the financial disasters 
that would result from a revolution in 
our industries. 

To the arguments of the free-traders 
they reply that governments have very 
generally found it necessary or advisable 
to regulate to some extent the trade of 
their citizens or subjects; that protection 
benefits the whole nation, not merely 
a part, by keeping up the price of labor; 
that no free trade argument can be 
drawn from inter-State commerce, since 
the localizing of industries can do no 
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harm when all the localities are parts 
-of a single whole; that competition be- 


tween home industries will keep prices ~ 


down to a fair point. 

Since the Civil War the Republican 
party has been practically a unit in sup- 
porting a protective tariff. Before that 
period members of both parties were 
found on each side of the line. 

In 1902, the Democratic conventions 
of Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, and South Carolina, together with 
the Republican conventions of Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island expressed themselves of 
the belief that the present tariff should 
be adapted to new or changed industrial 
conditions as they appear from time to 
time. 


Qualifications for Voting. In all the 
States except Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming the right to vote at general 
elections is restricted to males of 21 
years of age and upwards. Women are 
entitled to vote at schodl elections in 
several States. They are entitled by law 
to full suffrage in the States of Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming. 

REGISTRATION OF VOTERS—The regis- 
tration of voters is required in the 
States of Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 

setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi 
(four months before election), Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Oregon,South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, and the Territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

In New York it is required generally 
except as respects town and village elec- 
tions held at a different time than the 
general election. Personal appearance 
not required in towns or villages of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. 

In Pennsylvania voters are registered 
by the assessors. If any voter 1s missed 
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by assessors and not registered he can 
swear in his vote. 

In Vermont must take freemen’s oath 
before voting first time; no registration 
required. 

In Illinois registration of voters is 
required by law, and in Cook county, 
where Chicago is located, persons not 
registered are not entitled to vote; but 
outside of Cook county generally they 
can vote if not registered by swearing 
in their votes, and producing two wit- 
nesses as to their qualifications as an 
elector. 

In Iowa in cities having 3,500 inhabi- 
tants. In Nebraska in cities of over 
7,000 inhabitants. 

In Kentucky in cities and towns hav- 
ing a population of 3,000 or more; in 
Kansas in cities of the first and second 
class, and in the Counties of Sumner 
and Montgomery; in North Dakota in 
cities and villages of 800 inhabitants 
and over; in Ohio in cities of the first 
and second class; in Maine in all cities 
and towns having 500 or more voters. 

In Missouri it is required in cities of 
100,000 inhabitants and over, and in 
Wisconsin, in cities or towns of 3,000 
inhabitants or more. 

In Rhode Island non-taxpayers are 
required to register yearly before De- 
cember 31. In Texas in cities of 10,000 
inhabitants or over. South Dakota has 
a registration law, but if voter is not 
registered he may prove qualifications 
when he offers to vote. 

In the State of Washington all voters 
in all cities and towns and all voting 
precincts having a voting population of 
250 or more must be registered. 

The registration of voters is not re- 
quired in Indiana, New Hampshire, or 
Oklahoma. It is prohibited in Arkansas 
and West Virginia by constitutional 
provision. 

In Wyoming no person can vote with- 
out registering. If sick or absent at 
time of registration, can make proof of 
fact by two witnesses, and be registered 
on election day. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING. 


STaTEs Requirements as to Citizenship 
Alabama* ..... Citizen of United States or alien|1 year 


who has declared intention 
Citizen of United States (a).... 


Arizona Ter..... 1 year 


Arkansas*....../Citizen of United States or alien|1 year 
who has declared intention. 
California*....../Citizen by nativity, naturaliza-|1 year 
tion (90 days prior toelection), 
or treaty of Queretaro. 
Colorado* ......|/Citizen or alien, male or female,|6 mos. 
who has declared intention 
four months prior to election. 
Connecticut* ...|Citizen of United States who can|1 year 
read English language. ; 
Delaware*....../Citizen who shall have paid all year 


registration fee of $1, and who 
is duly registered as a qualified 
tL voter. : 

Dis. of Columbia }(See District of Columbia.) 


Piorida* 2... 2 Citizen of the United States.]1 year 

Georgia* ......|Citizen of the United States who|1 year 
has paid all his taxes since 1877 

Idaho* ......../Citizen of the United States,]6 mos. 


male or female. 
Illinois*......../Citizen of the United States .../1 year 


Indiana* ....../Citizen or alien who has declared|6 mos. 
intention, and resided one year 
in United States. 
Towa* .........|Citizen of the United States ...16 mos. 
Kansas* .......|Citizen of United States or alien|6 mos. 


wha has declared intention, 


Kentucky* ..../Citizen of the United States. .../1 year 


Louisiana* .....|Citizen of the United States (f) |2 years 
Maine* ...... . -/Citizen of the United States .../3 mos. 
Maryland* .....|Citizen of the United States ...|1 year 
Massachusetts* . orion can read and write|1 year 
Michigan* ...../Citizen or alien who declared in-|6 mos. 
tention to become a citizen 
prior to May 8, 1892 (b). 
Minnesota* .,..|Citizen of United States who has|6 mos. 
been such for 3 months pre- 
ceding election. 
Mississippi* ....|Citizen of the United States who!2 years 
can read or understand Con- 
, h stitution, 
Missouri* ......|Citizen of United States or alien!1 year 


who has declared intention not 
less than 1 year or more than 5 
before election. 


Montana* .....|Citizen of the United States (). |1 year 


Nebraska* ..... 


Citizen of United States or alien|6 mos. 
who has declared intention 30 
days before election. 
Nevada* ...... Citizen of the United States ... 6 mos, 
New Hampshire*|Citizen of the United States (b) |6 mos. 
New Jersey*....|Citizen of the United States : . 1 vent 


New Mexico Ter.|Citizen of the United Btates ... 


In In 
State | County] Town 


6 mos. 3 mos, 


Previous Residence Required 


Persons Excluded from 


In lin Pre- Suffrage 


einct 


30 days 30 days|Convicted of treason or other 
felonies, idiots, or insane. 
90 days$10 days/10 days|Indians and Chinamen. 


3 mos, 


6 mos. |30 days/30 days|Idiots, insane, convicted of fel- 
ony, until pardoned, failure 
to pay poll tax. 

90 days). ..6.. 2 30 days|Chinese, idiots, insane, embez- 


zlers of public moneys, con- 

victed of infamous crime.j | 

90 days|30 days}10 days|Convicted of crime, bribery in 
public office. : 


Convicted of heinous crime, un- 
less pardoned. 

30 days|Insane persons and paupers, or 

persons convicted of felony. 


Et py keyhain te Idiots, duelists, convicted of fel- 
ony or any infamous crime. 
Convicted of felony, unless par- 
doned, idiots, and insane. 
{0 days|Idiots, insane, convicted of felo- 

ny or treason. 

s|30 days|Convieted of felony, or bribery 

in elections, unless restored to 
citizenship, idicts, lunaties. 

30 days|United States soldiers, sailors, 

and marines, and persons con- 
victed of infamous crime. 

(e) |Idiots, insane, convicted of in- 
famous crime. 

30 days/Felons, insane, rebels not re- 

stored to citizenship (d). 

60 days|Convicted of felony, idiots, and 
insane. 

Idiots, insane, convicted of fel- 
ony or treason, unless par- 
doned, with express restora- 
tion of franchise. 

Paupers and Indians not taxed. 

Convicted of felony, unless par- 
dorfed, lunatics, persons non 
compos mentis. 

Paupers, and persons under 

guardianship. 

20 days/20 days/20 days|Indians with tribal relations, 

duelists, and accessories. 


- 
-|6 mos. 


3 mos. 


6 mos. |6 mos. 


van eet ey Convicted of treason or felony, 
unless pardoned, under guard- 
ianship, insane, Indians un- 
taxed. 

Insane, idiots, Indians not taxed, 
elons, persons who have not 
paid taxes, 

Persons in poorhouses or asy- 
lums at public expense, those 
in prison or who have been 
convicted of infamous crimes. 

Convicted of felony, unless par- 
doned, idiots, insane, United 
States soldiers, seamen, and 
marines, Indians. 

40 days/10 days/10 days/Convicted of felony, unless re- 
stored to civil rights, persons 
non compos mentis. 

30 days}30 days|30 days|Idiots, insane, unpardoned con- 

victs, Indians, Chinese. 

Insane or paupers. : 

Idiots, paupers, insane, con- 
victs of crime, unless par- 
doned or restored by law. 

Convicted of felony unless par- 
doned, United States soldier 


l year |l year {1 yr. (c) 


60 days/60 days|60 days 


30 days|30 days}30 days 


68 mos. |6 mos. 


seat ew rls 


6 mos. 
5 mos. 


+oeee-. [80 days 


or camp follower Indians (h) 


> * 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING—Continued. 


Previous Residence Required 


Persons Excluded from 
Suffrage 


Srares Requirements as to Citizenship | 


In In In In Pre- 
| State | County} Town | cinct 


0 eee ed aaa 
New York*...../Citizen who shall have been ajl year /4 mos. |30 days|30 days|Convicted and sentenced to a 

citizen for 90 days prior to State prison or penitentiary 

election. for felony or other infamous 
crime; persons who have re- 
ceived or offered to receive, or 
who have paid or promised to 
pay, compensation for giving 
or withholding votes, or who 
peal laid med = or wager up- 

= oa . oe eC $ i 

North Carolina. .|Citizen of the United States ..)1 year (90 MAES) cee ote il oversees ete Convicted Gf tera in- 
famous crime, idiots, lunatics, 
and those who deny the being 
of Almighty God. 


- North Dakota* .|Citizen of the United States,,1 year 6 mos. |...... 90 days|Under guardianship, persons non 
alien who has declared inten- compos mentis or convicted 
ae arpa neta yee of ores and treason,unlessre- 

ye: or election, an st t ivil ri s 
Ppesd tadiant Gr. ored to civil rights 
CMIOF sce uln sso Citizen of the United States (i) |1 year |30 days|30 days|20 days|Idiots, insane, and felons. 


Oklahoma Ter.(i}|Citizen of the United States or6 mos. |60 days\60 days|30 days|Indians having tribal relations. 


tion. 
Oregon* .......- White male citizen of the United|6 mos. |30 days/30 days|.....-. Idiots, insane, convicted of fel- 
States or alien who has de- ony punishable by imprison- 
2 clared intention (2). ment in the penitentiary. 
Pennsylvania* .|Citizen of the United States Sibigeetee |B ade al ae aanee 2 mos. |Convicted of perjury and fraud 
least 1 month, and if 22 years) as election officers, or bribery 
old or more must have paid of voters. 
tax within two years. 
Rhode Island*. .|Citizen of the United States . ../2 WEE) coco Ganos:. lack. fests Paupers, lunatics (g). 


South Carolina. .|Citizen of the United States (1) |2 years |l year |4 mos, |4 mos. Convicted of felony, or bribe 
jn elections, unless pardoned, 


; idiots, insane, paupers. 

South Dakota* |Citizen of the United States or/6 mos.|| |30 days/10 days|10 days) Under guardianship, insane,con- 
-| alien who has declared inten- victed of treason or felony, un- 

less pardoned, United States 


tion (¢). 
Re ; soldiers, seamen, and marines. 
Tennessee* ....|Citizen of the United States who/l year |6 mos. |......./.--++:- Convicted of bribery or other 
has paid poll tax of preceding infamous offense. 
Aaa = ZA a 
POX ES™. oc 0 c's ce Citizen of the United States or|l year (6 mos. |....... (k) Idiots, lunatics, paupers, con- 


alien who has declared inten- victed of felony, United States 
tion § months prior to election. soldiers, marines, and seamen. 


CAE ee ofeleceors= Citizen of the United States,)1 year |4 mos. |....... 60 days|Idiots, insane, convicted of trea- 


male or female, who has been a son or crime against elective 

citizen 90 days. franchise, unless pardoned. 
Vermont* ..... Citizen of the United States ...)l year |....- 13 mos. |30 days|/Those who have not obtained 
the approbation of the board 


of civil authority of the town 
in which they reside. 


Virginia* tt ....jCitizen of the United States ...|1 year 3 mos. |3 mos. |...---- Idiots, lunatics (m). 
Washington* ...|Citizen of the United States ... 1 year |90 days/30 days/30 days|Idiots, lunatics, convicted of 
- infamous crimes, Indians not 
taxed. : 
Paupers, idiots, lunatics, con- 
vieted of treason, felony, or 
bribery at elections. 


Wisconsin* ....|Citizen of United States or alien|1 year |1 year |10 days|10 days Indians having tribal relations, 


who has declared intention. insane, convicted of treason 
or felony. 
Idiots, insane, convicted of in- 
famous crimes, unable to read 
State Constitution. 


West Virginia*. .|Citizen of thie Statue. cmass =<] 1 year |60 days|....... (k) 


Wyoming*..... Citizen of the United States,|1 year |60 GALA dealer ant 
male or female. 


*Australian Ballot law or a modification of it in force. | 1C 
and to write his name. {Indian must have severed tribal relations. ||One year ‘ 
to election required. (a) Or citizens of Mexico who shall have elected to become citizens 


(d) Also those under guardianship, public embezzlers, guilty of bribery, or dishonorably dise! Uni 
Stzxtes service. j d write, as provided by the Constitution 
be entitled to register and vote if he shall, at the time he offers to register, be the bona fide owner of 
property assessed to him in the State at a valuation of not less than $300 on the assessment roll of the current year 
or on the roll of the preceding year, if the roll of the current year shall not then have 
which, if such property be personal only, all taxes due shall have been paid. (9) Or 
persons non compos mentis, convicted of bribery or infamous crime, until restored to right to vote, under guardianship. 
(h) Except Pueblo Indians, if ‘‘acequia”’ officers. (7) Women can vote in school elections. (7) Owners of real estate one 
year. (kh) Actual residence in the precinet or district required. (/) Who has paid six months before election any po 
tax then due, and can read and write any section of the State Constitution, or can show that he owns and has pai 
all taxes due the previous year on property in the State assessed at $300 or more. (m) Or convicted of bribery at 
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Reciprocity is the granting by one 
nation of certain commerical privileges 
to another, whereby the citizens of the 
latter are put on an equal basis with 
citizens of the former in certain branches 
of commerce. The term was formerly 
used chiefly with reference to shipping, 
but is now applied also to privileges con- 
cerning imports. One nation agrees to 
reduce or abrogate entirely the duties 
on certain merchandise imported from 
another, in return for like concessions 
as regards itself. It is custotnary to 
provide, that, should either of the parties 
to the treaty grant more favorable con- 
ditions to a third nation, such privileges 
should inure also to the benefit of the 
other party to the treaty; such an agree- 
TREATIES AND 
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and now await action by the United 
States Senate, with the following gov- 
ernments: United Kingdom, for Jamaica, 
Turks and Caicos Islands, Barbados, 
Bermuda,and British Guiana; Denmark, 
for the Danish West Indies; Dominican 
Republic; Nicaragua; Ecuador; Argen- 
tina; France. 

The treaties or agreements named 
above as awaiting ratification are those 
from which the injunction of secrecy 
has been removed. Other treaties which 
have been negotiated have not yet been 
made public. 

The reciprocal agreements now in 
existence between the United States 
and France, Portugal, Germany, and 
Italy, respectively, framed under the 
AGREEMENTS. 


CouNTRIES 


British North American Possessions’ (treaty) 
Hawaiian Islands (treaty) 
Brazil (agreement) 
Santo Domingo (agreement) 
Great Britain: 
Barbados (agreement) 
Jamaica (agreement) 
Leeward Islands (agreement) 
Trinidad (including Tobago) (agreement) 
Windward Islands (excepting Grenada) (agreement) ... 
British Guiana (agreement) 
Salvador (agreement) 
Nicaragua (agreement) 
Honduras (agreement) 
Guatemala (agreement) : 
Spain, for Cuba and Porto Rico (agreement) 
Austria-Hungary (agreement) 


CORP mee eeeseeesrererensecses 


ay 


CRC e oer eeeseerneseseereeesece 


France (agreement) 
Germany (agreement) 


Portugal and Azores and Madeira Islands (agreement) ... 
Italy (agreement) 
Switzerland (treaty of 1850) 


CORB meee reerereneeseveres 


Signed | 


Took Effect Terminated 

June 5, 1854 | March 16, 1855 | March 17, 1866 
Jan 30, 187 ept. 9, 1876 | April 30, 1900 
Jan 31, 1891 | April 1, 1891 
June 4, 1891 | Sept 1, 1891 
Feb. 1, 1892 | Feb. 1, 1892 
Feb. 1, 1892 | Feb. 1, 1892 
Feb, 1, 1892 | Feb. 1, 1892 
Feb. 1, 1892 | Feb. 1, 1892 
Feb. 1, 1892 | Feb. 1, 1892 Aug. 27, 1894 

April 1, 189: 

Feb. 1, 1892* 

March 12, 1892 

lay 25, 1892* 

May 30, 1892 

Sept. 1, 1891* 

May 26, 1892 

June 1, 1898 | Still in force. 

A Feb. 1, 1892 | Aug. 24, 1894 
July 10,1900 | July 13; 1900 | Still in force. 
May 22,1900 | June 12, 1900 | Still in force. 
Feb. 8, 1900 | July 18, 1900 | Stillin force. _ 
Per eee Pie: June 1, 1898 | March 23, 1900 


*Provisional. 


ment is called the‘‘most favored nation’’ 
clause of the treaty. 


TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS—The ac- 
compaying is a list of the reciprocity trea- 
ties and agreements between the United 
States and foreign countries since 1850: 

Reciprocity treaties or agreements 
were also negotiated and signed under 
authority of section 4 of the act of 1897, 


election, embezzlement of public funds, treason, felony, and petty larceny, 


by Legislature. 
tt Voting qualifications: 


Dingley Tariff of 1897, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

France: The United States reduces the 
rate of duty on crude tartar from France to 
§ per cent ad valorem; on brandies or other 
spirits to $1.75 per gallon; also a reduction on 
still wines and vermouth, and on paintings 
to 15 per cent ad valorem; while the French 
Government gives its minimum tariff rates 
to canned meats, table fruits, dried fruits, 
lard, manufactured and prepared pork meats, 
hops, paving blocks, staves and logs, and 


duelists and abettors, unless pardoned 


First, A person who, prior to the adoption of this Constitution, served in time of war 


in the army or navy of the United States, of the Confederate States, or of any State of the United States or of the 


Confederate States; or, Second, A son of any such person 
the year next preceding 


or Fourth, A person able to read any section of this 


c c ‘on; or, Third, A person who owns property upon which, for 
that in which he offers to re ster, State taxes aggregating at least $1 
onstitution submitted to 


4 have been paid; 
him by the officers of registration 


and to give reasonable explanation of the same; or, if unable to read such section, able to understand and give 
a reasonable explanation thereof when read to him by the officers, 


~~ 
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sawed or squared timber and lumber from 
the United States. 

Germany: The United States gives the 
same tariff rates as those named in the treaty 
with France on tartar, brandies, still wines, 
and paintings, and the German Government 
gives to the United States the same tariff rates 
as those given to Belgium, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Roumania, Russia, and Switzer- 
land during the existence of the present tariff 
treaties with them, and annuls its regulations 
regarding dried fruits from the United States, 
providing in their stead a system of inspec- 
tion“on account of the San José scale. 

Portugal: The reductions on crude tartar, 
brandies, wines, and paintings accorded to 
Germany and France are given by the United 
States to Portugal, and the Portuguese govern- 
ment gives to the United States as low rates 
of duty as those accorded to any othercountry, 
except Spain and Brazil, on breadstutfts, lard, 
mineral oils, agricultural implements, and cer- 
tain machinery for manufacturing. 

Italy: The above-named rates with reference 
to tartar, brandies, still wines, and paintings 
are given by the United States, and a reduc- 
tion is made by the Italian Government on 
imports of cotton-seed oil, fish, machinery, 
4 scientific instruments, fertilizers, and skins. 


Reconstruction. The end of the Civil 
War saw the governments of the South- 
ern States overthrown; they had been 
declared insurgent and they were now 
practically in the position of conquered 
territory. The problem before the coun- 
try was how these States were 10w to be 
treated, The plans to this end have by 
some writers been classified as follows; 
1. The theory that there had always 
been a large number of Union men in 
these States and that as soon as a loyal 
government was established by these, 
the State by that fact again became reg- 
ularly constituted. 2. That contained 
in President Lincoln’s proclamation of 
Dec. 8, 1863, agreeing to recognize 
any loyal government set up by one- 
tenth of the number of voters of 1860, 
after they had taken a prescribed oath 
of allegiance, and offering amnesty on 
certain conditions to all but a specified 
portion of those in rebellion. 3. Sum- 
ner’s theory that by secession a State 
renounces its right as a State, that thus 
slavery (an institution resting merely 
on State authority) was abolished, and 
that Congress should take measures to 
establish this fact, to protect’ all the in- 
habitants of the State and set up a 
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Republican form of government therein. 
4. Thaddeus Stevens’ theory that in- 
superable resistance to the Constitution 
suspended its operations, and that the 
national government must decide when 
itisto be resumed. 5. The Davis-Wade 
plan introduced by Henry Winter Davis 
and Benjamin F. Wade, from the Com- 
mittee on Rebellious States, providing 
for the appointment of provisional gov- 
ernors, the enrollment of citizens willing 
to take the oath of allegiance, the adop- 
tion and approval of a Constitution, and 
the admission of the State. 6. The 
congressional plan, the one actually 
carried out. The Legislatures recon- 
structed under the proclamation of Dec. 
8, 1863, had adopted measures strongly 
discriminating against the negroes, and 
this had consolidated Republican opin- 
ion at the North against the President’s 
policy, which feeling was reflected in the 
Congress that assembled in December, 
1865. Lincoln had meanwhile been as- 
sassinated and Johnson had succeeded 
him. It was first enacted that no State 
should be represented in either House 
until Congress had declared that State 
entitled to representation. And here 
the President and Congress began to 
diverge. Congress then passed a bill 
proposing the Fourteenth Amendment 
and declaring any State ratifying it to 
be entitled to representation. The Civil 
Rights Bill and a bill enlarging the power 
of the freedmen’s bureau followed, 
passed over the President’s veto. The 
first of the Confedrate States to be re-' 
admitted to representation was Tennessee 
on July 24, 1866. According to Congress 
the rebellious States had, by their 
secession, suspended their State gov- 
ernments; the Constitution of the Unitea 
States, however, remaining operative 
as regards these States which, be it 
remembered, were not regarded as de- 
stroyed, but as capable of restoration 
to their ‘“‘former political relations in 
the Union by consent of the law-making 
power of the United States.” It was 
about this time that those Republicans 
in sympathy with the President held 
the ‘‘arm-in-arm’”’ convention, but the 
bulk of the party considered adherence 
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to Johnson’s policy as treason to the 
party. Moreover the President, on a 
western trip taken about this time, de- 
livered many indiscreet speeches and 
thus widened the gap between himself 
and Congress. The latter now passed 
a series of laws, many of them over the 
President’s veto, and all intended to 
limit his opportunities of opposition to 
its plans. Among these were the Tenure 
of Office Act, and acts establishing uni- 
versal suffrage in the territories, ad- 
mitting Nebraska as a State and making 
General Grant irremovable as head of 
the army. The Fourteenth Amendment 
had’ been adopted by but one Southern 
State, Tennessee, and so Congress was 
obliged to take further steps looking 
to reconstruction. For this purpose the 
South was divided into five military 
districts; military governors were ap- 
pointed with power to protect life and 
property, either by military commissions 
or by the local courts; these governors 
werealso to supervise the election of dele- 
gates to a constitutional convention, to 
which all but certain disqualified classes 
were eligible, and for delegates to which 
only those eligible were allowed to vote. 
These constitutions were to be ratified by 
a popular vote and then to be passed on 
by Congress, after which the new Legis- 
lature. was to ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and when that had become 
part of the Constitution the State’s 
representatives were to be admitted to 
Congress. This bill was passed over the 
President’s veto March 2, 1867. The 
military governors were appointed and 
reconstruction proceeded. The Consti- 
tutions thus adopted abolished slavery, 
repudiated the debts incurred during 
the civil war, renounced the right of 
secession and agreed to pass no laws 
abridging the liberty of any class of citi- 
zens. Legislatures and governors were 
elected under them, and on June 22, 
1865, Arkansas was readmitted to the 
Union; by Act of June 25, 1868, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, and Louisiana were added 
to the list. Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas were not readmitted till the acts 
of January 26, February 23 and March 
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30, 1870, respectively. Georgia was con- 
sidered by Congress to have failed in 
complying with its reconstruction policy, 
and her readmission was not complete 
till made so by act of July 15,1870. As 
punishment for their delay, these last 
four States were obliged to ratify the 
Fifteenth Amendment as a condition 
precedent to admission. The Fourteenth 
Amendment had been declared adopted 
July r1, 1868. Thus the Union was once 
more complete. The action of Congress . 
was declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the case of Texas vs. White. 


Republican Party. This was the origi- 
nal name of the Democratic party, for 
an account of which see Democratic- 
Republican Party. It is also the name 
of the principal opponent of that party 
from 1854 to the present time. The 
dissolution of the Whig party in 1852 
left a number of factions agreeing in 
nothing but in their opposition to the 
Democratic party, and having none of 
the elements necessary to the formation 
of a united party. But from these there 
sprang the most powerful party the 
Democratic party has yet had to en- 
counter—a consistent advocate of broad 
construction, and internal improvements 
more popular than the Federal party 
and more homogeneous and courageous 
than the Whigs. The name was adopted 
partly because its associations were 
thought well suited to draw together 
many of the discordant elements. It was 
suggested at a meeting of a number of 
members of Congress, and was first 
formally adopted at a Michigan conven- 
tion in July, 1854. The old Whigs, the 
Free-soilers, many Know-Nothings and 
some few Democrats were the elements 
that went to make up the party; the Abo- 
litionists were a species of allies. Its suc- 
cess in the States was at first marked, 
eleven Senators and a plurality of the 
House belonging to the party. In 1856 a 
national convention was called and Fre- 
mont was nominated. The platform de- 
clared against the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the extension ofslavery, 
and in favor of the Pacific Railroads, of 
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the admission of Kansas as a free State, 
and of the improvement of ‘‘rivers and 
harbors of national character.’’ Fre- 
mont was defeated by a small majority. 
Between 1856 and 1860 the party gained 
largely in compactness, the uncompro- 
mising attitude of the slave power 
uniting Northerners more closely, and 
drawing away from the party those not 
in sympathy with it. The platform of 
1860 was, with slight exceptions, the 
same as in 1856, except that a protective 
tariff was demanded, and that threats 
of secession were condemned. In the 
convention but few of the Southern 
States were represented. Abraham Lin- 
coln was nominated and elected. His 
election was by the Southern States 
declared to be sufficient cause for their 
secession and thus was the country 
plunged into Civil War. During the 
war the history of the government is the 
history of the party. The war policy 
* of the President was supported by the 
party, as were also the measures in- 
tended to cripple slavery. In 1864 
Lincoln was renominated and reélected 
by a large majority. His assassination 
followed hard upon his inauguration, 
and the Vice-President, Johnson, be- 
came President. Between him and Con- 
_ gress there sprung up, almost at once, 
a conflict on the subject of the recon- 
struction of the seceded States, Congress 
demanding ‘‘substantial guarantees” of 
the preservation of the rights of the 
negroes as a condition precedent to 
admission: his impeachment and ac- 
quittal followed. The measures of Con- 
gress on the subject of reconstruction 
were approved by the party. That the 
party was carried somewhat too far on 
this subject, was shown by the declara- 
tion of the unconstitutionality of parts 
of the Civil Rights Bill by a Supreme 
Court, the members of which were ap- 
pointed by Republican Presidents. In 
1868 Grant was nominated and elected. 
The party placed itself on record as op- 
posed to the intimidation of negro voters 
by Southern whites, and the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution is due 
to its efforts, as were also the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth. In 1872 Grant was 
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renominated, but a portion of the party, 
disapproving of its coercive measures 
towards the South, held a separate con- 
vention under the name of Liberal 
Republican party. Grant was never- 
theless elected, but his second term was 
marred by scandals arising from the 
corruption of subordinates selected by 
him. The State elections just previous 
to 1876 had been unfavorable to the 
party, and the Democrats, with Tilden 
as their candidate, waged a vigorous 
campaign against Hayes, the Republi- 
can nominee. The result was long in 
doubt and was settled only by the 
Electoral Commission. Hayes was de- 
clared elected. During his administra- 
tion specie payments were resumed. In 
the convention of 1880 a determined 
stand was made by Grant’s friends to 
secure his nomination on the ground 
that having been out of office for one 
term, his renomination could not be 
considered as for a ‘‘third term,” but 
although his supporters clung to him 
throughout, Garfield was nominated and 
elected. The assassination of Garfield 
soon after his election brought Vice- 
President Arthur to the presidency. In 
1884 Blaine was chosen to represent the 
party. He was personally obnoxious 
to a considerable number of Republicans 
thereafter called Mugwumps, and in 
New York, always a doubtful, and in this 
case the deciding State, the defection 
was sufficient to give the electoral vote 
of the State to the Democratic candidate, 
Cleveland, by the small plurality of 
1,047, in a total vote of over 1,100,000. 
Thus, after an uninterrupted sway of 
24 years the party’s candidate for the 
presidency was defeated. 

The next Republican National Con- 
vention met in Chicago, Jure 19, 1888. 
Once in February, and agzin in May, 
letters had been published from Mr. 
Blaine, who was in Europe, declaring 
that he could not accept a nomination 
to the presidency, but in spite of that 
fact there were still many in the Con- 
vention who hoped that the party could 
unite on no other candidate. On the 
third day, however, and after seven 
ballots, Benjamin Harrison of Indiana 
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was nominated for President. The Plat- 
form charged the party in power with 
suppression of the ballot in the South, 
inefficiency in its foreign policy, abuse 
of the veto power, and a desire to destroy 
“‘the general business, the labor and the 
farming interests of the country,” by 
its tariff legislation. It favored pro- 
tection as the American system, and ‘‘the 
entire repeal of internal taxes rather 
than the surrender of any part of our 
protective system.” It claimed for the 
Republican party the inauguration of 
Civil Service Reform, and demanded its 
extension in order to avoid ‘‘the dangers 
of free institutions which lurk in the 
power of official patronage.’”’ The result 
of the election was the success of the 
Republicans by a majority of 65 in a 
totalelectoral voteof 401. The contest 
again turned on the vote of New York. 

At Minneapolis on June 7, 1893, 
President Harrison was renominated on 
the first ballot. The platform indorsed 
Protection, Reciprocity, the use of both 
gold and silver as the standard money 
under such provisions as would secure 
the parity of the two metals, emphasized 
the Monroe doctrine, and called for 
further restriction of immigration. The 
Democratic National Convention met 
at Chicago on June 20th, and Mr. Cleve- 
land was nominated for President on the 
first ballot. The elections turned on 
Protection. They were quiet and re- 
sulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Democrats, who secured 277 of the 444 
electoral votes. 

The political discussions of 1896 turned 
almost exclusively on the question of 
the free coinage of silver. When the 
Republican National Convention met in 
St. Louis on June 16, the platform de- 
clared in favor of Protection and Reci- 
procity, and against free coinage except 
‘by international agreement. Thirty- 
four opposing delegates withdrew. Wil- 
liam McKinley of Ohio was nominated 
for President on the first ballot. The 
ensuing campaign was conducted amid 
great excitement as a campaign of 
education. The election resulted in 
the success of the Republicans by a 
majority of 95 in the Electoral College. 
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Since the preceding presidential elec- 
tion a new set of issues relating to our 
foreign policy had begun to agitate the 
public mind, consequently the platform 
of 1900 madeno mention of bi-metallism, 
but declared for the gold standard. It 
advocated Federal aid for the shipping © 
industry, and pronounced in favor of an ~ 
isthmian canal to be constructed, owned, 
controlled, and protected by the Gov- 
ernment. It approved the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, reiterating the Con- 
gressional pledge of independence for 
Cuba, and promising to other ‘‘rescued 
peoples” the “‘largest measure of self- — 
government consistent with their welfare 
and our duties.’ President McKinley 
was renominated and elected. 


Salary Grab. On March 3, 1873, in 
the rush that always attends the closing 
hours of the national Legislature, the 
Forty-second Congress signalized the 
last day of its existence by passing the 
act commonly called the ‘‘Salary Grab.” 
It passed the House and the Senate and 
received President Grant’s signature on 
this same day. It provided for an in- 
crease of the President’s salary from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year, of the salaries 
of the Vice-President, justices of the 
Supreme Court, cabinet officers, the 
Speakerofthe House, Senators, Represen- 
tatives, territorial delegates and various 
other federal officials. The act was to 
take effect immediately, except as to 
members of Congress whose salary was 
raised from $5,000 to $7,500 a year. As 
to these it was made retroactive to the 
beginning of the term of the Forty- 
second Congress. It was this provision 
of the bill which gave it the name of a 
‘‘grab.”’ Mostof thosethat voted against 
it and some that voted for it, covered 
their past increase of salary into the 
Treasury. It was not a party measure, 
and one of the first acts of Congress was 
to repeal the law as to all officials except 
the President and the justices of the 
Supreme Court. The repealing act be- 
came a law on Jan. 20, 1874. 


Secession. The claim of the right of 
a State to secede from the Union is 
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founded on the doctrine of “State sov- 
ereignty.”’ But the right of secession or 
peaceable withdrawal must not be con- 
founded with the right of revolution or 
violent revolt against unbearable op- 
pression; in the latter case there is no 
claim of legal right; the appeal is to 
force and the revolutionists know that 
failure means the punishment inflicted 
for treasor.. This claim has been put 
forward by nearly every State of the 
Union in its turn and has on such oc- 
casions usually been condemned by the 
others as treasonable. It was either 
involved in or explicitly put forward by 
the ‘‘ Kentucky Resolutions,” or ‘‘ Hart- 
ford Convention,’’ and the “ Nullifica- 
tion Ordinance.’’ The discussion pre- 
ceding the annexation of Texas led to 
threats of secession, in the North to 
annexation, in the South to follow a 
refusal to annex. It is thus seen that 
_ the doctrine had been ventilated North 
and South, but no real attempt to se- 
cede had been made. There had been 
talk of codperation among some of the 
Southern States for the purpose of 
carrying out a secession program (for 
no State would have attempted it alone), 
but allthis cametonaught. Since about 
1835, however, slavery and “State sov- 
ereignty”’ had been bound up together 
and secession was the logical consequence 
of the latter. The feeling between slave- 
holding sections and non-slave-holding 
sections, between North and South, had 
become more and more strained, and the 
election in 1860, of Lincoln, was all that 
was needed to change the theory into 
an attempt to secure the reality. South 
Carolina issued a circular to the other 
Southern States declaring that she would 
secede with any other State or alone, 
if any other would agree to follow. No 
State was prepared to secede alone, but 
Florida, Mississippi,and Alabama agreed 
to seceded with any other State. South 
Carolina led the way; a State conven- 
tion was called and on Dec. 20, 1860, 
the Act of 1788, ratifying the United 
States Constitution, was repealed, and it 
was declared ‘‘that the union now sub- 
sisting between South Carolina and other 
States, under the name of the United 
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States of America, is hereby dissoived’’; 
on the 24th a declaration of the causes 
of secession was adopted and on the same 
day the Governor proclaimed the seces- 
sion of the State. Mississippi followed 
jan. 9, 1861; Florida,> January “roth: 
Alabama, January 11th; Georgia, Janu- 
ary 19th; Louisiana, January 26th; Tex- 
as, February 1st, but the proceedings in 
the latter State were very irregular. 
Virginia did likewise in April, Arkansas 
and North Carolina in May, and Tenn- 
essee, making the eleventh and last 
seceding State,in June. The Civil War 
settled the question forever. 


Secretaries. The Secretaries of the 
various executive departments of the 
United States Government, together 
with the Postmaster-general and Attor- 
ney-general, constitute the Presidential 
Cabinet. (See Cabinet.) 


Senate. This is the name of the smaller 
of the two branches of the legislative 
division of the national government. 
It is also applied to the corresponding 
divisions of the State governments. 
When the term is used without qualifica- 
tion, the national Senate is meant. The 
Senate is composed of two members 
from every State, chosen by the Legis- 
lature. The term is six years. The 
terms of the Senators are so arranged 
that one-third of them expire every two 
years. The Senate is thus a body hav- 
ing continuous existence and organiza- 
tion. Article 1,section 3,of theConstitu- 
tion treats of the Senate. A person, in 
order to be a Senator, must be at least 
30 years of age. He must have been 
nine years a citizen, and must, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of the State 
he is chosen to represent. The Senate 
has the power to try all impeachments. 
It must confirm the appointments made 
by the President, and must ratify all 
treaties, for which purpose a two-thirds 
vote is necessary. When confirming 
nominations and ratifying treaties (ex- 
ecutive business, as it is called) the 
Senate sits in secret session. All at- 
tempts to repeal this rule have failed; 
they are renewed at almost every session. 
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The Vice-President of the United States 
presides over the Senate. Inthe absence 
of the Vice-President, or when he acts as 
President, the Senate chooses a Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, and it is 
customary for the Vice-President to 
retire a few days before adjournment 
of the session, in order to enable this offi- 
cer to be chosen, because under a law 
now superseded this officer was in the 
line of presidential succession. In case 
of failure on the part of the electors to 
choose a Vice-President, the selection 
devolves on the Senate. ‘‘A quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary to a choice.” The standing 
committees of the Senate are by a rule of 
that body to be elected by ballot unless 
otherwise ordered. They are, as a 
matter of fact, agreed upon in caucus, 
and the caucus list is voted on as a 
whole by the Senate. Each House pro- 
vides rules for its own guidance, and 
those of the Senate differ in many re- 
spects from those of the House, being in 
general more lax. There is practically 
no limit to the length of time which a 
Senator may consume in debate, and in 
general, the ‘‘courtesy of the Senate,” 
as it is called, is relied on as a substitute 
for stringent rules. The salary of a 
Senator is $5,000, together with an 
allowance of $125 per annum for station- 
ery and newspapers, and mileage at the 
rate of twenty cents a mile for travel 
to and from Washington for every 
annual session. Deduction from the 
salary is made for absence without leave. 
The United States Statutes provide as 
follows for the filling of vacancies in the 
Senate occurring before the meeting of 
legislatures, and during the session of 
legislatures: ‘‘ Whenever on the meeting 
of the Legislature of any State a vacancy 
exists in the representation of such 
State in the Senate, the Legislature 
shall proceed, on the second Tuesday 
after meeting and organization, to elect 
a person to fill such vacancy in the 
manner prescribed for the election of a 
Senator for a full term,’’ and ‘‘ whenever 
during the session of the Legislature of 
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a State a vacancy occurs in the repre- 
sentation of such State in the Senate, 
similar proceedings to fill such vacancy » 
shall be had on the second Tuesday after 
the Legislature has organized, and has 
notice of such vacancy.” The Constitu- 
tion of the United States adds the sub- 
joined: ‘‘If vacancies happen by resig- 
nation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the 
Executive (that is, the Governor) thereof 
may make temporary appointmentsuntil 
the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies.” 


Silver Question. Previous to the Act of 
1834, the ratio of gold to silver at the 
mints of the United States had been one 
of the former to fifteen of the latter. 
The ratio in the principal European 
countries, notably France, was one to 
fifteen and one-half. Under these cir- 
cumstances one part of gold might be 
exchanged in Europe for fifteen and one- 
half parts of silver, of which one-half 
of one part might be retained, and on 
sending the other fifteen parts to the 
United States one part of gold would 
be received therefor, the return of which 
to France would leave its owner richer 
by one-half of one part of silver. This 
was done, and gold flowed out of this 
country. As a remedy the ratio was 
changed, by the Acts of 1834 and 1837, 
to one to 15.98. This remedy was too 
drastic. Gold ceased to leave the country 
—in fact, returned to it, but silver flowed , 
out rapidly, because now the exchange 
of silver for gold in France, and the 
re-exchange of gold for silver here, pro- 
duced a profit. For the purpose of keep- 
ing in the country sufficient small coin 
for the needs of business, the Act of 
1853 reduced the weight of fractional 
silver coins. By the Act of 1873 the 
coinage of silver dollars was stopped. 
The Act of 1878 revived the coinage of 
the 4124-grain silver dollar, and required 
the purchase of at least $2,000,000, and 
not more than $4,000,000, worth of 
silver bullion per month and its coinage 
into these dollars. Free coinage of 
silver was not established. By free coin- 
age is meant the coinage into money of 
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bullion for anyone presenting the same 
for that purpose. There is in this coun- 
try at present free coinage of gold. No 
country has at this time free coinage of 
both metals, for fear that fluctuations 
in the market price of silver might cause 
sudden and violent exports of the metal 
that happened for the time being to be 
more valuable, compared with its fellow 
in the markets of other countries, than 
by the standard of the country’s mint. 
A double standard of gold and silver 
is possible only by the joint action of all 
the principal nations in establishing the 
same fixed ratio. The fall in the price 
of silver during recent years has rendered 
the gold value of the standard silver 
dollar considerably less than its face 
value (about seventy-five cents). Were 
the bullion value of these dollars equal 
to their face value, no harm could flow 
from their continued coinage, for whether 
‘for export or other use they would 
everywhere be received. The danger 
lies in the possibility that the continued 
compulsory coinage of these dollars may 
lead to the issue of more than the busi- 
ness of the country requires. As the 
Secretary of the Treasury (in his report 
of Dec. 5, 1887) pointed out, this would 
lead either to their export or to their 
depreciation at home. The former is 
impossible on account of the reduced 
bullion value of the coin; the latter is the 
result to be feared. The Treasury holds 
a trust fund of $100,000,000 for the re- 
demption of legal tender notes, and the 
further sum of more than $100,000,000 
in trust for the redemption of national 
bank notes. When the receipt by the 
Government of one form of money ex- 
ceeds the demand of the people for that 
same form (for the Government’s cred- 
itors have their choice of the different 
forms of money in receiving payment), 
the result is the accumulation in the 
Treasury of the form of money not de- 
sired by the people. The bulk of the 
money held by the Treasury belongs to 
the above-mentioned trust funds. To 
them is thus apportioned the money not 
desired by the people. Had it not been 
for these funds, the Government would 
have been obliged in 1884, 1885, and 
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1886, to make payments in the coin re- 
ceived by it, namely silver, in spite of 
the fact that the people did not desire it, 
as is shown by its accumulation in the 
Treasury during those years; one result 
of which would have been, and will be 
whenever an aggravated case of the kind 
again happens, the forcing into .circula- 
tion of a kind of money not desired, and 
its consequent depreciation. From this 
would flow all the financial and com- 
mercial hardships incident to a depreci- 
ated currency. In the report (above re- 
ferred to) of the Secretary, he recom- 
mended that above the amount of silver 
held to redeem silver certificates, there 
should be kept on hand some fixed 
reserve in silver to meet the possible 
demand for silver on the part of United 
States creditors; the amount of this 
reserve to be fixed by Congress, and pro- 
vision to be made for the temporary 
cessation of silver coinage whenever the 
reserve exceeds the specified limit by 
$5,000,000, to be resumed when the 
reserve is again reduced to its legal 
limit. The South and the West clamored 
for the continuation of the coinage of 
the silver dollar. They called it ‘‘the 
poor man’s dollar,” and the gold dollar 
“the rich man’s doliar.’”’ They asserted 
that the silver dollar is the only kind. of 
money that can be rendered sufficiently 
abundant for the needs of their sec- 
tions. Those that asserted the impos- 
sibility of this country maintaining a 
double standard without the cooperation 
of other countries, and those that asserted 
the absolute impossibility of maintaining 
a double standard—the monometallists 
__were dubbed ‘‘gold bugs” by them. 
These sections refused to see a distinc- 
tion between absolute cessation of the 
coinage of the silver dollar and coinage 
limited and proportioned to the wants 
of the country as suggested by the Sec- 
retary. The Silver Question was made 
the leading issue in the campaigns of 
1892 and 1896, and was finally termi- 
nated by the Gold Standard Act of rg00. 

By this act the dollar consisting of 
twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, shall be the stand- 
ard of value, and ail forms of money 
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issued or coined shall be maintained at 
a parity of value with this gold standard. 
' The United States notes and Treasury 
notes shall be redeemed in gold coin, and 
a redemption fund of $150,000,000 of 
gold coin and bullion is set aside for 
that purpose only. The following is the 
text of the section carrying out this pro- 
vision: 


Sec. 2. That United States notes and 
Treasury notes issued under the Act of July 
14, 1890, when presented to the Treasury for 
redemption, shall be redeemed in gold coin 
of the standard fixed in the first section of 
this act, and in order to secure the prompt 
and certain redemption of such notes as herein 
provided it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to set apart in the Treasury 
a reserve fund of $150,000,000 in gold coin 
and bullion, which fund shall be used for such 
redemption purposes only, and whenever and 
as often as any of said notes shall be redeemed 
from said fund it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use said notes so 
redeemed to restore and maintain such re- 
serve fund in the manner following, to wit: 

First—By exchanging the notes so redeemed 
for any gold coin in the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

Second—By accepting deposits of gold 
coin at the Treasury or at any sub-Treasury 
in exchange for the United States notes so 
redeemed. 

Third—By procuring gold coin by the use 
of said notes, in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 3700 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury is unable 
to restore and maintain the gold coin in the 
reserve fund by the foregoing methods, and 
the amount of such gold coin and bullion in 
said fund shall at any time fall below $100,- 
000,000, then it shall be his duty to restore 
the same to the maximum sum of $150,000,- 
ooo by borrowing money on the credit of the 
United States, and for the debt thus incurred 
to issue and sell coupon or registered bonds 
of the United States, in such form as he may 
prescribe, in denominations of $50 or any 
multiple thereof, bearing interest at the rate of 
not exceeding 3 per centum per annum, payable 
quarterly, such bonds to be payable at the 

leasure of the United States after one year 
rom the date of their issue, and to be payable, 
principal and interest,in goldcoin ofthe present 
standard value,and to be exempt from the pay- 
ment of all taxes or duties of the United States 
as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under state, municipal or local authority; and 
the gold coin received from the sale of said 
bonds shall first be covered into the general. 
fund of the Treasury and then exchanged, in 
the manner hereinbefore provided, for an 
equal amount of the notes redeemed and held 
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for exchange, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may, in his descretion, use said notes in 
exchange for gold, or to purchase or redeem 
any bonds of the United States, or for any 
other lawful purpose the public interests may 
require, except that they shall not be used to 
meet deficiences in the current revenues. 

That United States notes when redeemed 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section shall be reissued, but shall be held in 
the reserve fund until exchanged for gold, as 
herein provided; and the coin and bullion in 
the reserve fund, together with the redeemed 
notes held for use as provided in this section, 
shall at no time exceed the maximum sum of 
$150,000,000. 

The legal tender quality of the silver - 
dollar and other money coined or issued 
by the United States is not affected by 
the act. 

The deposit of gold coin with the Treas- 
urer, and the issue of gold certificates 
therefor, and the coinage of silver bullion 
in the Treasury into subsidiary silver 
coin are provided for. 


Single Tax, The. This idea was first 
formulated by Henry George, in his 
book, ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” in 1879, 
and has grown steadily in favor. Single- 
tax men assert, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that all men are equally enti- 
tled to the use of the earth; therefore, 
no one should be allowed to hold valuable 
land without paying to the community 
the value of the privilege. They hold 
that this is the only rightful source of 
public revenue, and they would, there- 
fore, abolish all taxation, local, state, 
and national, except a tax upon the 
rental value of land, exclusive of its im- 
provements, the revenue thus raised 
to be divided among local, state, and 
general governments, as the revenue 
from certain direct taxes is now divided 
between local and state governments. 

The single tax would not fall on all 
land, but only on valuable land, and on 
that in proportion to its value. It would 
thus be a tax, not on use or improve- 
ments, but on ownership of land, taking 
what would otherwise go to the landlord 
as owner. 

In accordance with the principle that 
all men are equally entitled to the use 
of the earth, they would solve the trans- 
portation problem by public ownership, 
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and control of all highways, including 
the roadbeds of railroads, leaving their 
use equally free to all. 

The single-tax system would: 

1. Dispense with a horde of taxgather- 
ers, simplify government, and greatly re- 
duce its cost. 

2. Give us with all the world that 
absolute free trade which now exists 
between the States of the Union. 

3. Give us free trade in finance by 
abolishing all taxes on private issues of 
money. 

4. Take the weight of taxation from 
agricultural districts, where land has 


little or no value apart from improve-- 


ments, and put it upon valuable land, 
such as city lots and mineral deposits. 

s. Call upon men to contribute for 
public expenses in proportion to the 
natural opportunities they monopolize, 
and compel them to pay just as much 
for holding the land idle as for putting 
_ it to its fullest use. 

6. Make it unprofitable for speculators 
-to hold land unused or only partly used, 
and, by thus opening to labor unlimited 
fields of employment, solve the labor 

roblem, raise wages in all occupations, 
and abolish involuntary poverty. 


South Sea Bubble, The. The “South 
Sea Bubble,” as it is generally called, 
was a financial scheme which occupied 
the attention of prominent politicians, 
communities, and even nations in the 
early part of the 18th century. Briefly, 
the facts are: In 1711, Robert Hartley, 
Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treasurer, 
proposed to fund a floating debt of 
about £10,000,000, sterling, the interest, 
about $600,000, to be secured by render- 
ing permanent the duties upon wines, 
tobacco, wrought silks, etc. Purchasers 
of this fund were to become also share- 
holders in the ‘South Sea Company,” 
a corporation to have the monopoly of 
the trade with Spanish South Amer- 
ica, a part of the capital stock of 
which was to be the new fund. But 
Spain, after the Treaty of Utrecht, re- 
fused to open her commerce to England, 
and the privileges of the “South Sea 
Company” became worthless. There 
were many men of ‘wealth who were 
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stockholders, and the company con- 
tinued to flourish, while the ill success of 
its trading operations was concealed. 
Even the Spanish war of 1718 did not 
shake the popular confidence. Then in 
April, 1720, Parliament, by large ma- 
jorities in both houses, accepted the 
company’s plan for paying the national 
debt, and after that a frenzy of specula- 
tion seized the nation, and the stock 
rose to £300 a share, and by August had 
reached £1,000 a share. Then Sir John 
Blunt, one of the leaders, sold out, others 
followed, and the stock began to fall. 
By the close of September the company 
stopped payment, and thousands were 
beggared. An investigation ordered by 
Parliament disclosed much fraud and 
corruption, and many prominent per- 
sons were implicated, some of the di- 
rectors were imprisoned, and all of them 
were fined to an aggregate amount of 
£2,000,000 for the benefit of the stock- 
holders. 


Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. The title of the presiding officer 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE. 


‘i on- 
Name State B rs ae Years 

F. A. Mublenburg ...|Pa. .|1750)1801 1| 1789-91 
Jonathan Trumbull . .|Conn/1740 1809 2) 1791-93 
PF. A. Mublenburg ...|Pa. . 1750|1801 3| 1798-95 
Jonathan Dayton N. J. |1760/1824| 4, 5) 1795-99 
Theo. Sedgwick ..... Mass |1746/1813 6\1799- 1801 
Nathaniel Macon ....|N.C. |1757 1837 7-9) 1801-07 
Joseph B. Varnum Mass |1750}1821| 10,11) 1807-11 
Henry Clay .....-+++ Ky .|1777|1852}| 12, 13) 1811-14 
Langdon Cheves S.C. .|1776)1857 13) 1814-15 
Henry Clay .....-.+- Ky. .|1777|1852| 14-16) 1815-2C 
John W. Taylor ..... N.Y. |1784/1854 16] 1820-21 
Philip P. Barbour ...|Va. 1783}1841 17] 1821-23 
Henry Clay 2.6 «00 os Ky. .|1777|1852 18] 1823-25 
John W. Taylor ..... N.Y. |1784/1854 19} 1825-27 
‘Andrew Stevenson ...|Va. .|1794|1857| 20-23 1827-34 
Fou DE oy vgs ew Tenn |1797|1869 23| 1834-35 
James Ma, ROUSE yas ai ¢ 1835-39 
R. M. T. Hunter i 1839-41 
John White'.......++ ; 1841-43 
John W. Jones ...... ; 1843-45 
John W. Davis...... Ind. . |1799}1850 29) 1845-47 
Bobert C. Winthrop. .|Mass |1809]1894 30| 1847-49 
Howell Cobb.......- Ga. .|1815|1868 31) 1849-51 
Tinh DOV. s nse 2 bie Ky. .|1800|1859 82,32] 1851-55 
Nathaniel P. Banks ..|Mass |1816]1894 34| 1855-57 
James L. Orr.......-|9-C. .|1822)1873 85] 1857-59 
Wm. Pennington ....|N.J..|1796|1862 36] 1859-61 
Galusha A. Grow ....|Pa. .|1823].... 837| 1861-63 
Schuyler Colfax ..... Ind. .|1823|1885| 88-40] 1863-69 
James G. Blaine . Me. .|1830]1893] 41-43) 1869-75 
Michael C. Kerr ..... Ind. . |1827|1876 44) 1875-76 
Samuel J. Randall .../Pa. .|1828/1890| 44-46 1876-81 
John W. Keifer ..... Ohio |1836].... 47| 1881-83 
John G. Carlisle ..... Ky. .|1835]....| 48-50 1883-89 
Thomas B. Reed..... Me. ./1839).... 51] 1889-91 
Charles F. Crisp ..... Ga. .|1845/1896| 52, 53) 1891-95 
Thomas B. Reed..... Me. .|1839]/1902| 54,55] 1895-99 
David B. Henderson. .|Iowa|1840]....| 56, 57 1899-03 
Joseph G. Cannon....|IIll...]....]..-.| 58,— 1903- 
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of the House of Representatives. He 
is elected by the members of that body. 
Above is given a list of the Speakers who 
have presided since the first Congress. 


Stalwarts. This is aname by which a 
faction of the Republican party is known. 
The name arose about the time of the 
national convention of 1880, and was 
applied to the wing of the party that 
supported the claims of General Grant 
to a nomination for a third term; the 
name was due to the tenacity with which 
these supporters clung to him. They 
were led by Senator Roscoe Conkling of 
New York. Opposed to them were the 
Half-breeds, as they were called, under 
the leadership of James G. Blaine. The 
contest between these factions was very 
warm during Garfield’s short administra- 
tion, the quarrel being on the division 
of the offices. Blaine was Secretary of 
State, and the administration was re- 
gardedas identified with the Half-breeds. 
The outcome of the quarrel was the 
resignation of Senator Conkling and his 
colleague, in the expectation of an im- 
mediate reélection, which would have 
served as a rebuke to the President. In 
this Conkling was disappointed. He 
failed of. reélection. Meanwhile Gar- 
field’s death and the accession of Arthur, 
a Stalwart, together with the latter’s 
judicious conduct, healed the party 
split, at least on the surface. Neverthe- 
less, the enormous Democratic majority 
in the New York State election for Goy- 
ernor in 1882, caused as it was by the 
abstention of Republican voters, showed 
that the gulf had not yet been bridged. 
The withdrawal of Conkling from politi- 
cal life, however, aided in uniting the 
party, and these lines of division have 
practically disappeared. 


State, Department of. This is the old- 
est of the executive departments of the 
Government, having been established by 
the Act of July 27,1789. The Secretary 
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of State (whose salary is $8,000) is at 
its head. 

The Department of State is charged 
with all duties appertaining to corre- 
spondence with public ministers, Ameri- 
can consuls, and representatives to 
foreign powers accredited to the United 
States, and with negotiations of what- 
ever character relating to the foreign 


SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


Resi! af Bee 
Cabinet Officers F isipe pes Presidents 
ment 
Thomas Jefferson ....... Va. ..| 1789 | Washington 
Edmund Randolph ..... Va. ..| 1794 | Washington 
. Timothy Pickering ...... Mass..| 1795 | Washington 
Timothy Pickering ...... Mass..| 1797 | Adams 
John Marshall........... . ++} 1800 | Adams 
James Madison.......... 1801 | Jefferson 
Robert Smith..... use «s 1809 | Madison 
James Monroe........... 1811 | Madison 
John Quincy Adams..... 1817 onroe 
Honry Clip iastiien pees: 1825 | J. Q. Adams 
Martin Van Buren....... 1829 | Jackson 
Edward Livingston... ... 1831 ackson 
Louis McLane........... 1833 | Jackson 
John Forsyth’ ..¢ 63. sca, 1834 | Jackson 
obn Forsyth. ... 6.6<cess 1837 | Van Buren 
Daniel Webster.......... 1841 | Harrison 
Daniel Webster... .. 1841 | Tyler 
Hugh S. Legare .... 1843 | Tyler 
Abel P. Upshur. ........ 1843 | Tyler 
John C. Calhoun ........ 1844 | Tyler 
James Buchanan. ....... 1845 | Polk 
John M. Clayton ....... 1849 | Taylor 
Daniel Webster ......... 1850 | Fillmore 
Edward Everett ........ 1852 | Fillmore 
William L. Marcy. ...... 1853 | Pierce 
Lewis Casas. una seoce 1857 | Buchanan 
Jeremiah S. Black ...... 1860 | Buchanan 
William H. Seward...... 1861 | Lincoln 
William H. Seward...... 1865 | Johnson 
Elihu B. Washburn...... 1869 rant 
Hamilton Fish.......... 1869 | Grant 
William M. Evarts....... 1877 | Hayes 
James G. Blaine ....... 1881 | Garfield 
F. T. Frelinghuysen 1881 | Arthur 
Thomas F, Bayard...... 1885 | Cleveland 
James G. Blaine 1889 { B. Harrison 
John W. Foster 1892 | B. Harrison 
Walter Q. Gresham 1893 ; Cleveland 
Richard Olmey .......... 1895 | Cleveland 
ohn Sherman 1897 | McKinley 
William R. Day.. 1897 | McKinley 
WORD CHIEN sian Weak oe ais 1898 | McKinle 
JON Pati oe cee tet ok 1901 | Roosevelt 


affairs of the nation. The Secretary is 
accorded first rank among the members 
of the President’s Cabinet. He is the 
custodian of treaties made with foreign 
states, and of the laws of the United 
States. He grants and issues passports, 
and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the 


United States are issued under his super- 
vision. 
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jn the eastern part of the State. 


Area Popula- | Original Names, or 
Sq. Mi tion Territory from 
ca 1900 which derived 
2,050| 184,7385|New Sweden, New 
Wetherland, Three 
Lower Counties on 
the Delaware. 
45,215) 6,302,115 
7,815] 1,883,669|New Netherland. 
59,475| 2,216,331 
4,990| 908,420|North Virginia, New 
England. 
8,315|/2,805,346 |North Virginia, New 
England, Massachu- 
setts Bay. 
12,210} 1,188,044 
30,570| 1,340,316|Carteret Colony. 
9,305} 411,588|/North Virginia, New 
England, Laconia. 
42,450| 1,854,184|/South Virginia. 
49,170) 7,268,894|New Netherland. 
52,250} 1,893,810|Albemarle Colony. 
1,250} 428,556|/North Virginia, New 
England, Aquiday, 
Providence and R. I. 
Plantations. 
9,565| 343,641|New Netherland, New 
Hampshire Grants. 
40,400| 2,147,174) Virginia. 
42,050) 2,020,616|North Carolina, Terri- 
tory South of the 
Ohio River. 
41,060] 4,157,545|Northwest Ter. 
48,720| 1,381,625|Louisiana, Territory of 
Orleans. 
36,350) 2,516,462|Northwest Ter., Indi- 
ana Ter. 
46,810) 1,551,270|Lcuisiana and Georgia, 
Mississippi Ter. 
56,650| 4,821,550| Northwest Ter., Indi- 
ana Ter., Illinois Ter. 
52,250| 1,828,697|Louisiana andGeorgia, 
Mississippi Ter., Ala- 
bama Ter. 
33,040} 694,466|New England, Laconia, 
Massachusetts. 
69,415] 3,106,665|Louisiana, Louisiana 
Ter., Missouri Ter. 
53,850] 1,311,564| Louisiana, Louisiana 
*| Ter., Missouri Ter., 
Arkansas Ter. 
58,915] 2,420,982|Northwest Ter., Indi- 
ana Ter., Michigan 
er. 
58,680 528,542) Florida Ter. 
265,780| 3,048,710}, an 
56,025| 2,231,853| Louisiana, Missouri 
Ter., Michigan Ter., 
Wisconsin Ter., lowa 
Ter. 
56,040] 2,069,042| Northwest Ter., Illi- 
nois Ter., Michigan 
Ter., Wisconsin _Ter. 
158,360) 1,485,053|New Albion, Upper 
California. 
83,365] 1,751,394| Louisiana and North- 
west Ter., Minnesota 
Ter. 
96,030} 413,536)Oregon Ter. 
82,080] 1,470,495 Louisiana, Kansas Ter. 

.| 24,780] 958,800|Virginia. : 

-| 110,700 42,335| Upper California, Utah 
: Ter., Nevada Ter. 
77,510| 1,066,300 ea agi Nebraska 

er. 


- a8 Settlement 
| Sr Origin and Meaning ‘ga 
3 “ee of Name 3 - » € 
Qu 3] When Where mie 
ae aa) 
= wa Le eee 
1/Delaware .|In honor of Lord Dela-|*1787 | 1638 |Wilmington ...|Sw 
ware. 
2|Pennsylv’a |Latin, Pennjs Woods .|*1787 | 1682 |Chester...... En. 
3|New Jersey|In honor of governor|*1787 | 1664 |Elizabethtown .|En. 
, of Jersey Island. 
4|Georgia ..|In honor of George II.}*1788 | 1733 |Savannah ..... En. 
5\Connecti’t.|Indian, Long River. .|*1788 | 1633 |Windsor ...... En. 
6|Massachu.. |The place of Great|*1788 | 1620 |Plymouth .|En. 
Hills.t 
7|Maryland .|In honor of Queen|*1788 | 1634 |St. Marys .|En. 
2 Henrietta Maria . 
g|S. Carolina |In honor of Charles II.|*1788 | 1670 |Ashley River . .|En. 
9|New Hamp|Hampshire, England. |*1788 | 1623 |Portsmouth ... En. 
10| Virginia. ..|In honor of Elizabeth,|*1788 | 1607 |Jamestown .... En. 
the ‘‘Virgin Queen.”’ 
11|New York. a of Duke of|*1788 |t1613 |New York ....|Du. 
ork. 
12|N. CarolinalIn honor of Charles IT.|*1789 | 1653 |Albemarle S’nd |En. 
13|Rhode Isl. |Rhodes, an island in|*1790 | 1636 |Providence ...|En. 
the Aigean Sea. 
_14|/Vermont . .|French, Green Mt.... 1791 | 1724 |Fort Dummer .|En. 
' 15|/Kentucky . 2 fa a & Bloody! 1792 | 1775 |Boonesboro.... En. 
round. 
16|Tennessee . |Indian, River with the] 1796 | 1757 |Fort Loudon .. En. 
Great Bend. 
TONG . 202. Indian, Beautiful Riv-| 1803 | 1788 |Marietta ...... Am 
er. 
18|Louisiana .|In honor of Louis XIV.| 1812 | 1718 |New Orleans... Fr. 
19|Indiana...|Indian’s Ground ....| 1816 |+1702 |Vincennes Fr. 
20|Mississippi |Indian, Great River or] 1817 | 1699 |Biloxi .......- Fr. 
Father of Waters. 
21|Llinois....|Indian, The Men ....| 1818 |+1682 |Kaskaskia .... Fr. 
22\Alabama .|Indian, Here We Rest| 1819 | 1702 |Mobile Bay ... Fr. 
23\Maine ....|The mainland ..... ASLO NATOSSASACO saencae oo. En. 
24|\Missouri ..\Indian, Great Muddy] 1821 | 1755 Ste. Genevieve |Fr. 
25|Arkansas..|From a tribe of Indi-| 1836 | 1685 |Arkansas Post . Fr. 
ans. 
26|Michigan..|Indian, Great Lake. . 1837 | 1668 |Sault Ste.Marie |Fr. 
27|Florida ...|Spanish, Blooming...| 1845 | 1565 |St. Augustine .|Sp- 
28|Texas ‘lFrom tribe of Indians] 1845 | 1692 |San Antonio .. Sp. 
29\Iowa ...-- Indian, Drowsy Ones.| 1846 | 1833 |Burlington Am. 
30| Wisconsin .|Indian, Wild Rushing| 1848 | 1745 |Green Bay se.a(ee 
Channel. 
31\California .|From an old Spanish} 1850 | 1769 |San Diego .... Sp. 
romance. 
32|Minnesota.|Indian, Cloudy Water| 1858 | 1838 |St. Paul....... Am. 
33|Oregon ...|Spanish, Wild Marjo- 1859 | 1811 |Astoria ....... Am 
Tam. 
34\Kansas ...|Indian, Smoky Water| 1861 | 1854 Leavenworth . .|Am 
35|W. Virginia|From Virginia ...... 1863 | 1764 |Upshur Co _|Am 
36|Nevada ..|Spanish, Snow-covered 1864 | 1850 |Genoa........ Am 
37\Nebraska .|Indian, Shallow Water| 1867 | 1847 |Bellevue....... Am. 
aE —— EEE 
*Date of ratifying the Constitution. +Doubtful. 


{The blue hills south-west of Boston, the highest land 
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; Settlement Popula- iginal Names, 
6 STaT Es Origin and Meaning rah ad PAT ie oe — | qr Mi tion ‘Territory from 
Z| * of Name jon | When Where a 1900 “whieh derived 
Unio 
38|Colorado . Spanish, Red or Rud-| 1876 | 1859 |Denver ....... Am.) 103,925) 539,700 yoy mr Os 
39|N. Dakota facian, ‘Allied fours 1889 | 1812 |Pembino ..... En. | 70,795} 319,146|Louisiana, Minnesota 


and Nebraska Terri- 
- 77,650| 401,570 ee ea Ter. ; 
i i eo Kile L crese m. , oe innesota 
40|S. Dakota |Indian, Allied....... 1889 | 1859 |S. E. par and on net 
* ories, Dakota Ter. 
41|Montana .|/Spanish, Montafia, a| 1889 | 1809 Yellowstone Ri. |Am. 146,080} 243,329 Lovaas Bag ae 
Mountain. : ‘ Nebraska Ter., 
ho Ter., Dakota Ter., 
Montana Ter. : 
42|Washingt’n| After George Washing-| 1889 | 1811 Columbia Riv. . rer 69,180} 518,103)Oregon Ter., Washing- 


GF f U.S. m. ton Ter. 
43|Idaho .. gen. Aen of the! 1890 | 1842 |Cceur d’Aléne..|Am.| 84,800) 161,772|Oregon Ter., Washing- 
Mountains. ton Ter., Idaho Ter. 
44\Wyoming .|Indian, Extensive 1890 | 1867 |Cheyenne ..... Am.| 97,890 92,531 Louisiana’ (chiefly), 
Plain. Nebraska Ter., Da- 


kota Ter., Idaho Ter., 
Wyoming Ter. 
45|Utah ..... Indian, Mountain 1896 | 1847 |Salt Lake City .|Am.| 84,970} 276,749 Menioaa Cession, Utah ~ 
Dweller. Ter. 


State and Territorial Governments. 


GOVERNORS 


— : Elec. 
STATES AND Caprrara s L’gth | Ann. | Limit Salaries Repre-| Yote 
TERRITORIES ala- | Term or of of sent- 
ries Years | Bien. | Session Members tors | atives 1904 
Ala pRMs i..<50 + +7 Montgomery $3,000 4 |Quad. |60 days|$4 per diem 4 9 
IEE RS aero Gitka.© st.c.. ana tie 5,000 4 RAMEN pres lcek) © eco Py re ee eS 
ASTZONG 5.6.0.0 :n\p arava Phenix 2.554 3,000 4 Bien. . .|60 days} 4 per diem.. 2 | 22a 
ATWO NPRA  <o:a'5' siaie Ssik Little Rock ....] 3,000 2 Bien. ..|60 days} 6 per diem.. 4 7 
CallOrnis <sicecis< as Sacremento ....| 5,000 4 Bien. ..|60 days} 8 per diem. 4 8 
Colorado .. 60208 Denver? . jasc «> 5,000 2 Bien...|90 days| 7 per diem 4 3 
Sesnapuents AA Hartford ...... 4,000 2 |Bien...|}None 300 per annum. 2 5 
PRA WATA: aac ccane Dovers oi. .nee 2,000 4 Bien. ..|60 days} 300 per annum. 4 1 
District ‘of Columbia| Washington 55... lis dees |} desi. [aks ome nta<ile arn deeenee se eceeces | cogs | weees = wes 
1 iy fey Ne er Tallahassee..... 3,500 4 Bien. . .|60 days} 6 per diem..... A 3 
MGOOTTID < 00s 6 vs ces Atlante 2. cts s 3,000 2 Annual {50 days| 4 per diem..... 2 1l 
Sam h. Gas. cies, ate en (SR eS CO ADE ch Gia acme ince ies rn ee cor eee Nie ert |) 5555 ess 
RUA WAILY, 5 c\0.0 ak 2.018% Honolulu ...... 5,000 4 Bien. ..|60 days} 400 per annum. 4- |* 4@e_ a eee 
TARO fa aisisls @agvidrsens Boisé City ..... 3,000 2 Bien...|60 days} 5 per diem..... 2 1 
MLIMOIS ys. asieuitn cant Springfield ..... 6,000 4 Bien. ..|None ..| 1,000 per sess’n 4 25 
Indiana ...6.0++5- Indianapolis ...| 5,000 4 Bien. ..|60 days} 6 perdiem..... 4 13 
Indian Territory .../Tablequah .....] cse0s | sense Joceemss[ecasses| ssucaeucesevee | seses | esane tele. 
TAWG Each Woke a0 Des Moines..... 3,000 2 Bien. . .|None 550 per term .. 4 2 11 
WEBRING chs dias A Sad TODSER 0 ac@ 5 nc4 3,000 2 Bien. ..|50 days} 3 per diem..... 4 2 8 
Kentucky ........ Frankfort ..... 6,500 4 Bien...|60 days} 5 per diem..... 4 2 wi I 
Lowisiana 2.0500 Baton Rouge ..| 5,000 4 Bien. ..|60 days} 5 per diem.... A 4 7. 
MMSING \ se <cisie-c0ice > Augusta ....... 2,000 2 Bien...|None ..| 150 per annum. 2 2 4 
Maryland ......... Annapolis ..... 4,500 4 Bien... |/90 days] 5 per diem..... A 2 6 
Massachusetts ..... Boston: 54.0542 8,000 1 Annual |None 750 per annum. Zz 1 14 
MODI GARI inci soi 014 AURAL 5 atyr<is sis 4,000 2 ien...|None..| 3 perdiem..... 2 2 12 
Minnesota ........ St. Paul spines 5,000 2 Bien.../90 days} 5 perdiem..... 4 2 9 
Mississippi Ria ek ey Jackson,...++++ 3,500 4 Bien. ..|/None 400 per annum. 4 4 8 
MIGSOUTI. 50s. eadcns 4 Jefferson City ..| 5,000 4 Bien...|70 days} 5 perdiem..... 4 2 16 
MOntanas as s0es 0c elena s+. sues 5,000 4 Bien. ../60 days] 6 per diem.... 4 2 1 
Nebraska 2. 2..e~ LARGO Sark oe 2,5: 2 Bien. ../60 days} 300 per annum. 2 2 6 
Nevada..... eid: sieityg Jarson City ....| 4,000 4 Bien...|50 days} 8 per diem..... A 2 1 
New Hampshire....|Concord ....... 2,000 2 Bien. ..|None 200 per annum. 2 2 2 
New Jersey ....... Trenton ....... 10,000 3 Annual {None ..| 500 per annum. 3 Zz 10 
New Mexico....... Santa Fé....... ,000 4 Bien... |/60 days| 6 per diem. . 2 2 ee 
New York......... ee conveces 10,000 2  |Annual |None ..| 1,500 per annum| 2 1 37 
North Carolina..... Raleigh ..-..+- 4,000 4 Bien. ..|/60 days 4 per diem..... 2 2 10 
North Dakota ..... Bismarck ...... 8,000 2 Bien...|60 days} 5 per diem..... 4 2 2 
(8) Operate re: Pig = Columbus ..... 8,000 2 Bien. . one ..| 600 per annum. 2 2 21 
COKIGHOMIE o's 5.x vitro Guthrie: sks 3,000 4 Bien...|60 days} 4 perdiem,.... 2 2 seine 
(eg 8) ey re Salem .... cas. 1,500 4 Bien...|40 days] 3 per diem..... 4 2 2 
Pennsylvania ...... Harrisburg ....| 10,000 4 Bien. ..|None 1,500 per annum 4 2 32 
Philippine Islands .|Manila.........| ..... Parner gee Pan ee WAM ini wee hate a caw 
DYUO! BRIO | s. Sicieiecal a) s San Juan ...... 8,000 4 Bien. .../60: days| 5 per diem). <0] ss: ll) Wem erate 
Rhode Island ..... Providence ....| 3,000 1 Annual |60 days} 5 per diem..... 1 1 2 
South Carolina ....|/Columbia ...... 3,000 2 Annual |40 days} 4 per diem..... 4 2 7 
South Dakota...... PIONTO a cusies:e. 3,000 2 Bien...|60 days} 5 per diem..... 2 2 2 
Tennessee ......... Nashville ...... 4,000 2 Bien...|75 days| 4 per diem..... 2 2 10 
TOKEN Sco iate 0.0% wiv ia <x AUSUNGS och esse 2 Bien...|None ..| 5 perdiem..... A 2 16 
RUPEE ele ae ceawie écain eb Salt Lake City..| 4,000 4 Bien.../60 days} 4 perdiem..... 4 2 1 
WGTENONG ces sues an Montpelier ..... 1,500 2 Bien...|None ..| 3 perdiem..... 2 2 2 
WiTginiA, de isieees so Richmond .....| 5,000 4 Bien. ..|60 days} 4 per diem..... 4 2 10 
Washington ......./Olympia..... --| 4,000 4 Bien...|60 days| 5 perdiem..... 4 2 3 
West Virginia...... Charleston .....| 2,700 4 |RBien...|45 6 per diem..... 4 2 5 
WVIsCONSIG Vays «0:08 Madison ....... 5,000 2 Bien...|None..| 500 per annum. 4 2 11 
Wyoming .........|Cheyenne......| 2,500 4 Bien, ..|40 days] 5 per diem... 4 2 1 
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Subscriptions, The Law of. 1. Sub- 
Scription is the placing of a signature 
under a written or printed engagement. 
By such an act a person contracts, in 
writing, to pay a sum of money for a 
specific purpose; as a subscription to a 
charitable institution, a subscription for 
a book, etc. 

2. ‘The law on the subject of these 
subscription papers,” says Parsons, 
“and of all voluntary promises of contri- 
bution, is substantially this: No such 
promises are binding unless something is 
paid for them, or unless some party for 
whose benefit they are made (and this 
party may be one or more of the sub- 
scribers), at the request, express or im- 
plied, of the promisor, and on the faith 
of the subscription, incurs actual ex- 
pense or loss, or enters into valid con- 
tracts with other parties which will occa- 
sion expense or loss. As the objection to 
these promises, or the doubt about them, 
comes from the want of consideration, 
it may be removed by a seal to each 
name, or by one seal, which is declared 
in the instrument to be the seal of each.” 

3. A person subscribing for a book is 
bound to take it when delivered by the 
agent, provided it corresponds with the 
sample copy shown him when the sub- 
scription was given. The agent or pub- 
lisher may recover at law the price of 
the book should the subscriber refuse 
to take it when presented to him. 

4. There is no postal law regulating 
the transactions between publishers and 
subscribers. The ordinary rules of con- 
tract govern all relations between the 
parties concerned, and the post office 
has no part except to deliver the article, 
or return it when ordered to do so. 

5. If the publisher of any paper or 
periodical sends his paper or magazine, 
the postmaster must deliver it, if the 
person to whom it is sent will take it. 
Tf he will not take it, the postmaster 
must notify the publisher. 

6. If a person subscribes for a period- 
ical for a given period, say one year, 
and the publisher sends it accordingly, 
the subscriber can not terminate the 
contract by stopping his paper at any 
time during the year. But at the end 
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of the year the subscriber may stop his 
paper even without paying the sub- 
scription due. He is under no legal 
obligation to take the paper another 
year. The fact that he has not paid for 
the expired year’s subscription does not 
bind him to continue taking the paper. 
He can stop taking it at the end of the 
year and the publisher can sue for and 
collect his year’s subscription only. 

7. If at the end of the year the pub- 
lisher continues to send his paper and the 
subscriber to receive it, the sending is 
the offer of another year’s subscription 
at the same price, and the receiving of 
the paper is an acceptance. The im- 
plied contract from such action is a re- 
newal of the subscription; and the pub- 
lisher can send the paper for the renewed 
term of one year and collect the sub- 
scription price for that year as well as 
the preceding. 

8. If the publisher advertises terms 
of subscription, all parties taking the 
paper under these conditions will be 
held according to the conditions. 


Suffrage, Woman. The Constitution 
of the Colony of New Jersey granted suf- 
frage to all inhabitants, under certain 
qualifications, irrespective of sex. This 
act was repealed, however, in 1807. The 
first Woman’s Rights convention was 
held July 19, 1848, at Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
and its claims for women were based 
upon the Declaration of Independence. 
On Oct. 23, 1850, a National Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held at Worces- 
ter, Mass. From that time until 1866 
the subject was agitated in America 
and England, but no decisive action was 
taken. In the latter year the American 
Equal Rights Association presented the 
first petition for woman suffrage to Con- 
gress. Two years later (1868) the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association 
was formed, and the work of memorial- 
izing Legislatures and Congress, holding 
conventions and circulating documents, 
began in earnest. By 1870 the agitation 
had assumed such proportions that the 
Republican Convention in Massachusetts, 
held October sth of that year, admitted 
Lucy Stone and Mary A, Livermore as 
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regularly accredited delegates. Since 
then several State conventions have in- 
dorsed woman suffrage. 

In Massachusetts, March 5, 1902, a 
woman suffrage amendment was de- 
feated in the House by a vote of 49 
nays, 37 yeas. lowa, March 13, a 
joint resolution for the submission of 
an amendment to the people providing 
for woman suffrage was defeated in the 
House by a vote of 56 nays, 38 yeas. 
Connecticut, April 13, the Constitutional 
Convention recorded three votes in favor 
of woman suffrage. Kentucky, March 11, 
the Governor signed the bill passed by 
the Legislature taking away school suf- 
frage from women in the second-class 
cities. London, England, September 5, 
the Trades Union Congress rejected a 
resolution introduced for the purpose of 
giving the franchise to women on the 
same terms as men. 

In tg0r the New York Legislature 
passed a law providing that ‘‘a woman 
who possesses the qualifications to vote 
for village or for town officers, except 
the qualification of sex, who is the owner 
of property in the village assessed upon 
the last preceding assessment roll there- 
of, is entitled to vote upon a proposition 
to raise money by tax or assessment. 

Woman suffrage amendments to the 
Constitution were defeated by the people 
in the State elections of 1898 in South 
Dakota and Washington, and in Oregon 
in June, 1900. 

In Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wy- 
oming women have full suffrage and 
vote for all officers,including presidential 
electors. The Woman Suffrage law was 
adopted in Wyoming in 1870, and in 
Colorado in 1893, and woman suffrage 
is a constitutional provision in Utah and 
Wyoming. 

In Indiana women may hold any office 
under the school laws, but can not vote 
for any such officer. 

In Kansas women exercise the suffrage 
largely in municipal elections. 

In some form, mainly as to taxation 
or the selection of school officers, woman 
suffrage exists in a limited way in Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne. 
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sota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

In England, Scotland, and Wales 
women (unless married) vote for all elec- 
tive.officers, except members of Parlia- 
ment, on like terms with men. In Ire- 
land women vote everywhere for poor- 
law guardians; in Dundalk and other 
seaports, for harbor boards; in Belfast, 
for all municipal officers. In Sweden 
their suffrage is about the same as in | 
England, except that they vote in- 
directly for members of the House of 
Lords. In Russia women (heads of 
households) vote for all elective officers 
and on all local questions. In Austria- 
Hungary they vote (by proxy)at all elec- 
tions. In Italy widows vote for members 
of Parliament. In all the countries 
of Russian Asia women vote wherever 
a Russian colony settles. Municipal 
woman suffrage exists in New Zealand, 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
and South America. Iceland, the Isle 
of Man, and Pitcairn Island have full 
woman suffrage. Tasmania, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and a host of islands elsewhere, 
have partial woman suffrage. 


Tammany, Society of, or Columbian 
Order, was formed in 1789, being the 
effect of a popular movement in New 
York, having primarily in view a coun- 
terweight to the so-called ‘“‘aristocratic”’ 
Society of the Cincinnati. It was essen- 
tially anti-Federalist or Democratic in its 
character, and its chief founder was 
William Mooney, an upholsterer, and a 
native-born American of Irish extraction. 
It took its title from a noted, ancient, 
wise, and friendly chief of the Delaware 
tribe of Indians, named Tammany, who 
had, for the want of a better subject, 
been canonized by the soldiers of the 
Revolution as the American patron saint. 
The first meeting was held May 12, 1789. 
The act of incorporation was passed in 
1805. The Grand Sachem and thirteen 
Sachems were designed to typify the 
President and the Governors of the thir- 
teen original States. 
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It was at first a social organization, 
but about 1800 the majority of its mem- 
bers were in sympathy with Aaron Burr, 
and the society entered politics under 
his standard. From the first the qualities 
that have always been most prominent 
in it prevailed, thorough organization 
and a thorough canvass. Tammany 
was for a short time allied with DeWitt 
Clinton, but they separated and Tam- 
many came to be recognized as the 
regular Democratic faction. It had thus 
gained a position in New York politics. 
It has since been a factor, if a very un- 
certain one, to be reckoned with. Its 
field of greatest activity is in the local 
politics of New York City, but in the 
politics of the State its influence is con- 
siderable because of the large vote cast 
in New York City. About 1830 there 
was added to its organization the gen- 
eral committee, containing representa- 
tives of every election district. This 
unwieldy body is practically controlled 
by sub-committees where the leaders of 
the organization make their will felt. 
Sometimes the regular Democratic or- 
ganization and sometimes a freebooter, 
its influence in its own party is, to a 
great extent, owing to fear of its 
treachery. 

Its organization and traditions both 
tend to make it subject to the control 
of a small clique, and its large following 
in a State always doubtful, gives it an 
influence in national politics otherwise 
out of proportion to its numerical 
strength. 


Tariffs of the United States. The right 
to levy duties on imports for the purpose 
of paying the national debt and pro- 
viding for the common defense is granted 
to Congress by Article 1, section 8, 
clause 1, of the Constitution. Under 
clause 3 of the same section Congress 
also has power ‘‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations,” and this is under- 
stood to include the power which Con- 
gress has frequently exercised of so ar- 
ranging the tariff as to prctect domestic 
interests. The first clause above referred 
to provides that ‘‘all duties...shall be 
uniform throughout the United States,” 
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and section 10, clause 2, of the same 
article prohibits any State from levying 
duties without Congressional consent, 
“except what may be absolutely nec- 
essary for executing its inspection laws.”’ 
A tariff imposing duties with the sole 
object of securing money to carry on 
the government is called a fiscal tariff, 
or tariff for revenue only. If such is 
its main object, but there is a purpose at 
the same time of so arranging the duties 
as to protect home industries, it is called 
a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection. When the chief object is to 
protect domestic producers and manu- 
facturers the tariff is called protective. 
Under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion, and to provide revenues for the 
new government, the first days of the 
First Congress saw a tariff act intro- 
duced. Itwascarried, and became a law 
July 4, 1789. The preamble to this act 
recited that one of its objects was “‘the 
encouragement and protection of man- 
ufacturers;’’ but subsequent acts have 
not generally made this one of their 
declared purposes, however much it may 
have been an actual one. The act of 
1789 levied both specific and ad valorem 
duties, the average of which was equal 
to an ad valorem duty of eight and a 
half per cent. From the date of this 
act up to 1816 numerous tariffs (not 
less than seventeen) were enacted. The 
Embargo Act, by cutting off supplies 
from Europe, stimulated our home man- 
ufactures, which gained still further 
when, at the beginning of the War of 
1812, the existing duties (which had 
been slightly increased from time to 
time since 1789) were doubled. The em- 
bargo and the war seem to have trans- 
ferred much capital from the carrying- 
trade to manufacturing, and the latter 
interests now made a strong appeal for 
protection, which resulted in the first 
essentially protective tariff in our his- 
tory. The act became law on April 27, 
1816, having passed the Senate by a vote 
of 25 to 7 and the House by 88 to 54. 
It was considered a Southern measure, 
the South at that time favoring protec- 
tion while the North opposed it. This 
tariff favored specific rates and intro- 
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duced minimum duties. A period of 
speculation, competition in manufactur- 
ing, and then of financial depression, led 
to an attempt to pass another tariff that 


should be still more highly protective. 


The attempt was successful and on May 
22, 1824, the country had a new tariff, 
though it barely passed Congress, hav- 
ing a majority of but five in the House 
and four in the Senate. It was advo- 
cated by the central and western sections 
of the country, and opposed by the 
South and New England. Iron, wool, 
hemp, and sugar were protected; the 
average rate of duties was 37 per cent. 
It was in the debates on this bill that 
it was first seriously asserted that Con- 
gress had no _ constitutional power 
to pass a tariff for protective pur- 
poses only. New England now began 
to favor protection to aid her grow- 
ing manufactures, especially that of 
woolens, and the South began to think 
that the North and East were profiting 
at her expense. New England wanted 
high duties on woolens and cottons and 
low rates on iron, hemp, salt, and mo- 
lasses; Pennsylvania, Ohioand Kentucky 
had exactly the opposite interests. The 
result was the tariff of 1828, which was 
called ‘‘the tariff of abominations’’; it 
passed the House by a vote of 105 to 
74. The high duties of this law caused 
such a storm in the South and among 
certain classes in other sections, that 
various new tariffs were soon introduced 
into Congress. The result was the act 
of July 14, 1832, which reduced the iron 
duty and increased the rate on woolens. 
This act led to the nullification move- 
ment, wherein South Carolina was the 
leader, and from that to Henry Clay’s 
Compromise Tariff. This became a law 
March 2, 1833, having passed the House 
by a vote of rr9 to 81 and the Senate 
by 29 to 16. Its main feature was a 
provision that all ad valorem duties of 
more than 20 per cent should have one- 
tenth of the excess cut off every two 
years, till,in 1842,no such duties should 
exceed 20 per cent. It adopted the 
principle of home valuation. It was 
a complicated and deceptive bill, and 
was little better than a makeshift. 
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It caused so little satisfaction and 
so diminished the revenue that in 1842 
a new tariff was enacted that was based 
on protection principles, levied duties 
averaging 33 per cent, and readopted 
foreign valuations. In 1846 a new 
tariff measure passed the House by a 
vote of 114 to 95, was approved by the 
Senate only by means of the vote of its 
presiding officer, and became a law. It 
was framed in accordance with an ex- 
haustive and able report of Robert J. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Polk. The highest duty that it imposed . 
was 75 per cent, the average 25 per 
cent. It was carefully framed, and 
produced a very much larger revenue 
than its immediate predecessor. In 
1857 it was found necessary to reduce 
the customs revenue, and an act was 
passed cutting down the average of 
duty to 20 per cent. This, on the 
other hand, provided an insufficient 
income, and in 1861 the “‘ Morrill tariff”’ 
bill was adopted, which was largely pro- 
tective. The Civil War now involved 
the Government in unusual expenses, 
and during its continuance many tariff 
measures were adopted imposing higher 
and higher rates of duty, primarily for 
the purposes of revenue, but involving 
in many cases protection also, and the 
duties were often so high that they be- 
came prohibitive. From the close of the 
war the Republican party may be con- 
sidered as far more thoroughly devoted 
to the protection idea than the Demo- 
crats. The former was now in complete 
control of the Government. On July 14, 
1870, a tariff act was passed on the pro- 
tection plan, making reductions chiefly 
on such articles as tea, coffee, and sugar, 
and on luxuries such as wines. In 1872 
tariff acts were passed making some 
reductions, but they retained the pro- 
tective principle. No general tariff 
measure was now passed until 1883. 
In the meantime duties continued to be 
collected under various laws which were 
vexatiously conflicting—some passed be- 
fore 1861, fourteen principal statutes 
enacted between then and 1873, and 
twenty minor acts passed in the same 
period. In 1874 the sugar duty was 
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increased one-fourth, and a ten per cent 
reduction made by the act of 1872 on 
certain articles was repealed. This whole 
mass of high duties was called a ‘‘war 
tariff,’ and an outcry was made for a 
removal of the taxes that were no longer 
necessary tothe Government. The cus- 
toms revenue reached its highest point 
in 1872, and a surplus was finally created 
in the Treasury that threatened finan- 
cial disaster to the country and encour- 
aged extravagance in Congressional ap- 
propriations. The protectionists, how- 
ever, desired to keep the protective 
tariff, with some slight reductions, and 
reduce the income of the Government 
by cutting down the internal revenue 
taxes. The opposing party desired that 
the high war and protective duties 
should be reduced. The question came 
to a head in 1882. In May of that year 
Congress appointed, through the Presi- 
dent, a commission of nine civilians to 
consider the matter. President Arthur 
selected as members of this tariff com- 
mission persons who were protectionists. 
They took voluminous testimony all 
over the country and reported a bill to 
Congress in December. Neither branch 
of Congress was satisfied with this bill 
and each debated one of its own. They 
were finally forced to refer their measures 
to a conference’committee composed of 
members of each House, a majority of 
whom favored high protective duties. 
The committee reported a bill which 
there was little time to consider, and 
which was passed one day before the 
close of the session and became a law on 
March 3, 1883; it went into effect as to 
most of its provisions on July 1st of the 
same year. The law of 1883 made many 
reductions, but retained in full force the 
protective principle. President Cleve- 
land, in his message of December, 1887, 
by dealing only with the surplus and the 
revenue brought the tariff question 
prominently before Congress and the 
nation. On May 21, 1890, the ways and 
means committee reported to the House 
a tariff bill which was subsequently 
passed, called the ‘‘McKinley bill,” 
after the chairman of that committee. 
It increased the duty on wool and all 
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classes of woolen manufactures. This 
was succeeded by the Wilson tariff of 
1894 and the Dingley tariff of 1897, 
the latter being now in force. 

The Republican party are almost 
unanimously in favor of high protective 
duties; the Democratic party are mostly 
in favor of extensive reduction, but a 
powerful minority hold opposite views. 

The duties at present in force are as 
follows: 


Abbreviations used are: c., cents; p. ¢., per cent.; ad val., 
ad valorem; doz., dozen; gal., gallons; 1lb., pounds; oz., 
ounces; yd., yards; n. e. &., when not elsewhere specified. 


Albums, photograph, scrap and autograph, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Alcohol, amylic, te per lb. 

Alcohol, medicinal preparations, 55c¢ per lb., or not less 
than 25 p. ¢. ad val. 

Animals, for breeding purposes, free. 

Apparel, wearing, 50 p. c. ad val. to 44c per lb. and 60 
p. c. ad val. 

Apparel, theatrical, free, under certain conditions specified 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Arms, muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns, rifles, etc., 25 
p. ec. ad val. 7 

Barley, bushels of 48 Ibs., 30¢ per bushel. 

Beads, 35 p. ce. ad val. 

Beef, mutton, pork, 2c per lb. 

Beer and ale not in bottles, 20c per gal. 

Beers, porter and ales in bottles, 40c per gal. 

Binding, cotton, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Binding, silk, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Binding, wool, 60c per lb. and 50 p. c. ad val. 

Birds and land and water fowl, free. 

Birds, stuffed, not suitable for millinery, free. 

Birds, skins and feathers not dressed or colored, 15 p. c. 
ad val. When dressed, colored, or otherwise manu- 
factured, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Blankets, from 22c per Ib. and 30 p. c. ad val. to 33c p. lb. 
and 35 p. ec. ad val. 

Bond Paper, from 2c per lb. and 10 p. c. ad val. to 34¢ 
per lb. and 15 p. c. ad val. When ruled, bordered, 
decorated or printed, 10 p. e. ad val. additional. 

Bonnets, Hats or Hoods, for male or female wear, from 
$2 to $7 per doz. and 20 p. c. ad val. 

Bonnets, Hats or Hoods composed of straw, 35 p. ¢. ad 
val. When trimmed, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Bonnet or Hat Pins not classified as jewelry, 35 p. c. ad 


val. 

Books, Maps, Charts, etc., 25 p. c. ad val. 

Books, when printed more than 20 years, free. 

Books, printed in other languages than English. free. 

Botanical specimens, when not for sale, free. 

Bottles, toilet, 45 or 60 p. c. ad val. 

Bronzes, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Butter and substitutes, 6c per lb. 

Buttons, collar and cuff, 50 p. e. ad val. 

Cameos, unset, 10 p. c. ad val. 

Cameos, set or in frames, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Candy, from 4e per lb. and 15 p. ce. ad val. to 50 p. c. 
ad val. 

Caps. (See Bonnets.) 

Carpets, treble ingrain, 
ad val. 

Carpets, two-ply, 18¢ per square yard ard 40 p. ¢. ad val. 

Carpets, Axminster, Wilton, velvet, 60c per square yard 
and 40 p. c. ad val. 

Carpets, Brussels tapestry, 28c per square yard and 40 
p. c. ad val. 

Carpets, druggets, 22c per square yard and 40 p. c. ad val. 

Carving Knives and Forks, not less than 45 p. ¢. ad val. 

Cattle, less than one year old, $2 per head. 

Cattle, more than one year old, $3.75 per head or 274 
p. c. ad val. 

Cheese, 6c per lb. 

Chinaware, decorated, 60 p. ce. ad val. 

Cigars and Cigarettes, $4.50 per lb. and 25 p. c. ad val., 
with internal revenue tax. 

Clocks, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Clothing. (See Apparel.) 

Coal, anthracite, free. 


22c per square yard and 40 p. ec. 
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Coal, bituminous, 67c per ton. 

Coffee, free. 

Copper, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Coral, manufactures of, 50 to 60 p. c. ad val. 

Cosmetics, 50 p. c. ad val. ; 

Cotton Handkerchiefs, plain or hemstitched, 45 p. c. ad 
val. 

Cotton Handkerchiefs, hemstitched, 55 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton Handkerchiefs, embroidered, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton Hose, 30 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton Laces, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton Clothing, ready made, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Crayons, 30 p. c. ad val. 

Crockery Ware, 60 p. c. ad val. p 

Cutlery, ee: than $3 per doz., 20c per piece and 40 
p. c. ad val. 

Cutlery, table knives, 16c each and 15 p. c. ad val. 

Cutlery, razors, $1.75 per doz. and 20 p. ec. ad val. 

Cutlery, swords, 35 p. ce. ad val. 

Cut Glass, 31] articles of, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Diamonds, cut and set, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Diamonds, not jewelry, rough or uncut, free. 

Diamonds, cut but not set, 10 p. c. ad val. 

Dolls and Doll Heads, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Drawing Instruments, 45 p. ¢c. ad val. 

Drawings, pen and ink, 20 p. e. ad val. 

Dress Ornaments and Trimmings, 60 p. c. ad val. to 50c 
per lb. and 60 p. c. ad val. 

Drugs, crude, free. 

Drugs, refined, + p. c. per lb. and 10 p. ec. ad val. 

Dyewoods, crude, free. 

Dyewoods, extracts of, $ p. c. per lb. 

Earthenware, common, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Earthenware, porcelain, plain, 55 p. c. ad val. 

Earthenware, porcelain, ornamented, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Eggs, 5c per doz. 

Embroidered Articles, 60 p. c. ad val. to 50c per lb. and 
60 p. c. ad val. 

Engravings and Etchings, 25 p. ec. ad val. 

Be gearings and Etchings, printed more than 20 years, 
rea. 

Essences, fruit, $2 per lb. 

Extracts, meats, 35c per lb. 

Eyeglasses, 50 p. ec. ad val. 

Fans, 50 p. ec. ad val. 

Feathers, dressed or ornamented, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Firecrackers, Sc per lb. 

Fish, American caught, free. 

Fish, canned, dried, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Fish, fresh, $c to le per lb. 

Flax, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Flaxseed Oil, 20c per gal. 

Flour, wheat, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Flowers, artificial or ornamental, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Flowers, natural, 25 p. ec. ad val. 

Fruits, preserved in their own juice, le per lb. and 35 
p. c. ad val. 

Furniture, wood, 35 p. e. ad val. 

Furs, articles made of, 35 p. ec. ad val. 

Glass, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Glasses, opera and field, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Glassware, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Gloves, $1.75 to $4. 75 per doz. pairs, and 50 p. ec. ad val. 
to 44c per lb. and 60 p. ec. ad val. 

Glucose, 14e per lb. 

es value above 35c per lb., 15c¢ per lb. and 20 p.c. ad 
val. 

Glycerine, refined, 3c per lb. 

Gold, manufactures of, not jewelry, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Grapes, 20c per cubic ft. 

Guns, shot, 25 p. ec. ad val. 

Gutta-percha, manufactures of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Gypsum, ground, $2.25 per ton. 

Hair, manufactures of, 35 p. ec. ad val. 

Hams and Bacon, 5c per lb. 

Handkerchiefs, 45 p. c. ad val. to 60 p. c. ad val. 

Harness, leather, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Hats, value above $20 per doz., $7 per doz. and 20 p. c. 
ad val. 

Hay, $4 per ton. 

Hemp, manufactures of, 45 p. c. 2d val. 

Hides, uncured, 15 p. ec. ad val. 

Honey, 20ec per gal. 

Hops, 12c¢ per lb. 

Horn, manufactures of, 30 p. c. ad val. 

Horses, valued under $150 per head, $30 per head, 

Horses, valued over $150 per head, 25 p. ec. ad val. 

Household Effects, of persons from foreign countries, free. 

India Rubber, crude, free, 
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India Rubber, manufactures of, 30 p. ec. ad val. 

Indigo, extracts or pastes of, jc per lb. 

Ink, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Iron, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Ivory, manufactures of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Jellies, 1 p. ce. per lb. and 35 p. c. ad val. 

Jewelry, all articles commonly known as jewelry, 60 p. c. 


ad val. 
Knitted Articles for wearing apparel, 44c per lb. and 50 


p. c. ad val. 

Knitted Articles, silk, 60 p. ce. ad val. 

Lace, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Lard, 2c per lb. 

Lead, articles of, 45 p. ¢. ad val. 

Lead Pencils. 45e per gross and 25 p. c. ad val. 

Leather, manufactures of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Lemons, le per lb. : 

Linen, Collars and Cuffs, 40c¢ per doz. pieces and 20p.c 
ad val. 

Linen, manufactures of, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Liqueures, n. e. s., $2.25 per gal. 

Macaroni, and similar preparations, l4e per lb. 

Machinery, patterns for, free. 

Magnesia, carbonate of, medicinal, 3c per lb.; sulphate of, 
or Epsom salts, 3¢ per lb. 

Malt, barley, 45c per bushel of 34 Ib. 

Manuscripts, free. 

Marble, manufactures of, n. e. s., 50 p. ec. ad val. 

Matches, friction or lucifer, in boxes of less than 100 
matches, 8e per gross. 

Matches, friction or lucifer, otherwise than in boxes con- 
taining less than 100, le per 1,000 matches. 

Matting, cocoa fibre or rattan, 6c per square yard. 

Medals, gold, silver or copper, received as prizes or 
accepted as honorary distinctions, free. 

Microscopes, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Millinery, bela pes feathers, flowers, birds, ete., 5@ 
p. ¢. val. 

Mineral Waters, 50c per gal. 

Mirrors, 45 p. ec. ad val. 

Morphine, sulphate of, $1 per oz. 

Musical Instruments or parts tuereof, 45 r. c. ad val. 

Nails, cut, gc per lb. 

Nails, wire, not less than 1 in. in length, $c per Ib. 

Nails, horseshoe, 2}c¢ per Ib. 

Newspapers and Periodicals, free. 

Oats, 15¢ per bushel. 

Oatmeal and Rolled Oats, le per Ib. 

Oilcloth, 8e per yd. and 15 p. ¢. ad val. to 20c per yd. 
and 20 p. c. ad val. 

Oil, fruit, $2 per lb. ; linseed 20c per gal. of 7+ Ibs. weight; 
olive, 40c per gal.; whale, 8c per gal. 

Olives, green or prepared, 25c per gal. 

Onions, 40c per bushel. . 

Onyx, manufactures of, n. e. s., 50 p. c. ad val. 

Opera Glasses. (See under Glasses.) 

Opium, crude or unmanufactured, $1 per lb. 

Opium, prepared for smoking, $6 per lb. 

Optical Instruments, 45 p. c. ad val. 

renee Bi astm ; 
riental Rugs, 10c¢ per square foot and 40 p. ec. ad v 

Ostrich Feathers, 50 p. c. ad val. : sis 

Paintings, for colleges or for exhibition, free. 

Paintings, n. e. s,, 20 p. c. ad val. 

Paints, artists, 30 p. c. ad val. 

Paper, manufactures of, n. e. s., 35 p. c. ad val. 

Parasols, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Pearls, in natural state, 10 p. c. ad val. 

Pepper, red or cayenne, 2c per lb. 

Pepper, black or white, free. 

Pertarnery 50 p. e. ad val. to 60c per Ib. and 45 p. c. ad 


val. 
Photograph Albums, 35 p. e. ad val. 

hotographic, dry plate and films, 25 ». c. ad val. 
Photographs, 25 p. ec. ad val. 
Pickles, 40 p. c. ad val. F 
Pins, not ornaments, of metal, 35 p. c. ad val. 
Pipes, smoking, 60 p. c. ad val. 
Playing Cards, 10e per pack and 20 p. c. ad val. 
Potatoes, 25¢ per bushel of 60 lbs. 
Precious stones, cut and not set, 10 p. ec. ad val. 
Precious stones, set, 60 p. ec. ad val. 
Prizes or trophies, free. 
Pumice Stone, manufactured, $6 per ton 
Quicksilver, 7e per lb. 
Quinces, 25¢ per bushel. 
Quinine, free, 
Razors. (See under Cutlery.) 
Ribbons, 45 p. ¢, ad val. to 50 p. c, ad val, 
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Ribbons, velvet or plush, $1.50 per lb. and 15 p. c. ad val. 
Rugs. (See under Carpets.) 
Rye, 10¢ per bushel. 
Rye Flour, 4c per lb. 
Saddles. (See under Harness.) 
Salmon, fresh, pickled or salted, le per lb. 
Salt, in bulk, 8c per 100 lbs. 
Salt, in packages, 12c per 100 lbs. 
Sauces, n. e. s., 40 p. ce. ad val. 
Sausages, bologna, free. 
Scenery, theatrical, not for sale, free. 
Sculpture, not for sale, free. 
Shoes, made of leather, 25 p. ec. ad val. 
Silk Clothing, 60 p. ec. ad val. 
Silk, raw or reeled, free. 
Suk Thread, 30 p. e. ad val 
_ Skeletons, free. 
Skins, raw, free. 
Slate, manufactures of, Zu p. ec. ad val. 
Smokers’ Articles, 60 p. ec. ad val. 
Soap, castile, l14¢ per lb. 
Soap, toilet and medicinal, 15c per lb. 
Specimens of natural history, botany and mineralogy, 
not for sale, free. 
Spectacles. (See under Eyeglasses.) 
Sponges, 20 p. ec. ad val. 
Statuettes, 60 p. ec. ad val. 
Straw, manufactures of, n. e. s., 30 p. c. ad val. 
Strychnine, 30¢ per oz. 
Sugar, maple, 4c per lb. 
Sugar, not above 16 Dutch standard, 3§¢ per lb. 
oe. above 16 Dutch standard, and all refined, 1 3$c per 


Sulphur, crude, free. 

Sulphur, refined or sublimed, $8 per ton. 

Swords and Sword Blades, 35 p. ¢ ad val. 

Tapestry. (See under Carpets.) 

Tea and Tea Plants, free. 

Thorite, 6c per lb. 

Tin, ore and in bars, blocks or pigs, free. 

Tin Plates, 14¢ per lb. 

Tobacco. (See under Cigars and Cigarettes.) 

Tobacco, wrapper and filler, when mixed with 15 p.c. 
or more of wrapper, $1°85 per lb.; if stemmed, $2.50 
per Ib.; all other filler tobacco, stemmed, 50c per lb.; 
1.85 unstemmed, 35c per lb. 

Tobacco, n. e. s., 55¢ per lb. 

Toilet Articles, cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, powders 
and other toilet articles, not containing alcohol, 50 p. 
ce. ad val. 

Toilet Articles. (See under Perfumery.) 

Toys, not composed of rubber, china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen or stoneware and n.e. s., 35 p.c. ad val. 

Trophies, free. ? i 

Type Metal, 14c per Ib. for lead contained therein. 

Types, new, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Umbrellas, 50 p. ec. ad val. 

Varnishes, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Varnishes, spirit, $1.32 per gal. and 35 p. c. ad val. 

Vases, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Vegetables, in their natural state, 25 p. ce. ad val. 

Vegetables, prepared or preserved, 40 p. c. ac val. 

Velvets, and velvet or plush ribbons, silk, $1 per lb. and 
15 p. c. ad val. 

Watch Cases and Parts of Watches, 40 p. ¢. ad val. 

Watch Movements, not more than 7 jewels, 35c each; 
more than 7, but not more than 11 jewels, 50c each; 
12 to 15 jewels, 75c¢ each; 16 to 17, $3 each; and in 
addition to, on all the foregoing, 25 p. ce. ad val. 

Wearing Apparel. (See under Apparel.) 

Wheat, 25¢ per bushel. 

Willow, manufactures of, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Wines, champagne, } pt. to 1 pt., $4 per doz.; 1 pt. to 1 
qt., $8 per doz.; bottles containing more than 1 qt. 
each, $8 per doz. and $2.50 per gal. 

Wines, still, in casks or packages, other than bottles or 
jugs, containing more than 14 p. ¢. of alcohol, 50c per 


al. 

Woode cabinet, sawed, 15 p. c. ad val. - 

Woods, veneers of, unmanufactured, 20 p. ec. ad val. 

Wood, manufactures of, n. e. s., 35 p. ce. ad val. 

Wool, first class, 11¢ per lb.; second class, 12c per lb; 
third class, valued above 12c per lb., 7c per lb. 

Woolen, yarns, valued at not more than 30c per lb., 274¢ 
per lb.; more than 30ce per Ib., 838%e per lb.; in addition 
to the foregoing, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Zine, articles of, n. e. s., 45 p. ¢. ad val. 
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Tue British Customs Tarirr—For- 
merly almost every article imported into 
the United Kingdom, whether manu- 
factured or raw material, was in the 
tariff. In 1842 the Customs Tariff 
numbered no fewer than 1,200 articles. 
Now it contains but 20. The following 
are the duties on importations: 


Beer, mum and spruce, the original specific gravity not 
exceeding 1215°, £1 8s per barrel of 36 gals. 
Beer, exceeding 1215°, 1£ 12s 10d per barrel of 36 


gals. 

Beer and Ale, worts of which were before fermentation 
of a specific gravity of 1055°, 7s per barrel of 26 gals. 
And so in proportion for any difference in gravity. 

Cards, playing, 3s 9d per doz. packs. 

Chicory, raw or kiln-dried, 13s 3d_per ewt. 

Chicory, roasted or ground, 2d per lb. 

Chicory and Coffee, mixed, 2d per lb. 

Choral Hydrate, 1s 3d per lb. 

Chloroform, 3s 1d per lb. 

Cocoa, 1d per lb. 

Cocoa, husks and shells, 2s per ewt. 

Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, prepared, or in any way 
manufactured, 2d per lb 

Coffee, raw, 14s per ewt. 

Coffee, kiln-dried, roasted or ground, 2d per lb. 

Collodion, £1 5s per gal. 

Confectionery, in the manufacture of which spirit has 
been used, 4d per lb. 

Ether, acetic, 1s 10d per lb. 

Ether, butyric, 15s 8d per gal. 

Ether, sulphuric, £1 6s 2d per gal. 

Ethyl, iodide of, 13s 7d per gal. 

Fruit, dried, currants, 2s per ewt. 

Fruit, figs, prunes, raisins, 7s per cwt. 

Naphtes or Methylic Alcoho] (puri.) proof, 10s 10d per 
gal. 

Soap, transparent, in the manufacture of which spirit 
has been used, 3d per lb. 

Spirits, or Strong Waters, 10s 10d per proof gal. 

Spirits, perfumed spirits and cologne water, 17s 3d per - 
liquid gal. 

Spirits, liqueurs, cordials, or other preparations con- 
taining spirit in bottle, if not to be tested for ascer- 
taining the strength, 14s 8d per liquid gal. 

Tea, 4d per lb. ’ 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, containing 10 p. c. or more 
of moisture, 3s 2d per lb. 

Tobacco, containing less than 10 p. ¢., 3s 6d. 

Tobacco, cigars, 5s. 

Tobacco, Cavendish or negrohead, 4s 6d. 

Tobacco, snuff, not more than 13 Ib. (in 100 Ib.) moisture, 
4s 6d per lb. 

Tobacco, snuff, containing more than 13 Ib. 3s 9d per \p. 

Tobacco, other manufactured, 4s. } ’ 

Tobacco, Cavendish or negrohead, manufactured in bond 
from unmanufactured tobacco, 4s per. lb. 

Varnish (containing spirit), same as Spirits. 

Wine, not exceeding 30° proof spirits, 1s per gal. 

Wine exceeding 30° but not exceeding 42°, 2s 6d per 


gal. . 
Wine, for each additional degree of strength beyond 42°, 
3d per gal. 


Sparkling Wine, imported in bottle, 2s. per gal. 

(These duties are in addition to the duty in respect 
of alcoholic strength.) 

At the present time the four great 
commercial countries of the world— 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and the 
United States—are each using a dif- 
ferent system of tariff regulations for 
the goods which they import. Great 
Britain may be said to be practically 
without a tariff; Germany uses a multiple 
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tariff, made up of a general and a con- 
ventional schedule; France uses a multi- 
ple tariff, composed of a maximum 
schedule, and the United States may be 
said to use a general tariff which is 
applied to imports without discrimina- 
tion as to their origin. 

The tariff ratios of the leading com- 
mercial countries are as follows: 


Ratio to Imports Ratio to Imports 


Per cent © Per cent 
Belgium’ ccc5 ohare 14 
Denmark iacks teens 9 
Sweden and Norway.. .12 
Europe hos + ee sa cies 7t 
United States. . .334 
Canada, 2%. kd 
Australia oF... deste 13 
Brazil: (oes eaer tae ee 44 


Argentine Republic. .. .37 


Tory. The terms Whig and Tory had 
been in use in English politics for about 
one hundred years before the American 
Revolution; the first as designating the 
faction opposing the royal prerogative 
and generally in favor of reforms; the 
latter as upholding the prerogative and 
clinging to old institutions. In the colo- 
nial days of this country, the term Tory 
thus came to mean an adherent of the 
Crown, and the term Whig an opponent 
thereof, and so at the outbreak of the 
Revolution the American sympathizers 
were known as Whigs, the supporters of 
England as Tories. The termination of 
the war and the resulting independence 
of this country, did away with differences 
characterized by the terms and so with 
the terms themselves. 


Trade-Marks, Law of. Any person, 
firm, or corporation can obtain protec- 
tion for any lawful trade-mark by com- 
plying with the following regulations of 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

1. By causing to be recorded in the 
Patent Office the name, residence and 
place of business of persons desiring 
the trade-mark. 

2. The class of merchandise and de- 
scription of the same. 

3. A description of the trade-mark it- 
self with facsimiles. 

4. The length of time that said mark 
has already been used. 

5. By payment of the required fee— 
$6.00 for labels and $25 for trade-marks. 
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6. By complying with such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

7. A lawful trade-mark must consist 
of some arbitrary word (not the name 
of a person or place), indicating or not 
the use or nature of the thing to which 
it is applied; of some designated symbol, 
or of both word and symbol. 


Treasury Department, The, is one of 
the three original executive departments 
of the Government. It was established 
by Act of Congress of Sept. 2, 1789. 
At its head is the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. He is appointed by the 
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i ag 
Cabinet Officers —- —— Presidents 
ment - 
Alexander Hamilton..... N. Y..| 1789 | Washington 
Oliver Wolcott ......... Conn. | 1795 | Washington 
Oliver Wolcott ......... Conn. | 1797 | Adams 
Samuel Dexter ......... Mass. | 1801 | Adams 
Samuel Dexter ......... Mass. | 1801 | Jefferson 
Albert Gallatin ......... Pa....} 1801 | Jefferson 
Albert Gallatin ......... Pa....| 1809 | Madison 
George W. Campbell ....| Tenn. | 1814 | Madison 
Alexander J. Dallas ..... Pa....} 1814 adison 
William H. Crawford ....| Ga, ..| 1816 | Madison 
William H. Crawford ....| Ga. ..| 1817 | Monroe 
Richatd Rush”. ...%.e3 Pa....| 1825 | J. Q. Adams 
Samuel D. Ingham ...... Pa....| 1829 | Jackson 
Louis McLane .......... Del. .| 1831 | Jackson 
William J. Duane ... Pa....| 1833 | Jackson 
Roger J. Taney ... Md. ..| 1833 | Jackson 
Levi Woodbury ... ...| N. H. | 1834 | Jackson 
Levi Woodbury ......... N. H. | 1837 | Van Buren 
Thomas Ewing.......... Ohio .| 1841 | Harrison 
Thomas Ewing.......... Ohio .| 1841 | Tyler 
Walter Forward......... Pa... | 1841°] Tyler 
John C. Spencer......... N. Y..} 1843 | Tyler 
George M. Bibb ........ Ky. ..| 1844 | Tyler 
Robert J. Walker ....... Miss. .| 1845 | Polk 
William M. Merideth ....| Pa... | 1849 | Taylor 
Thomas Corwin ........ Ohio .} 1850 | Fillmore 
James Guthrie ......... Ky. ..| 1853 | Pierce 
Howell OObR WG euros Ga. ..| 1857 uchanan 
Philip F. Thomas ...... Md. ..| 1860 | Buchanan 
John As Die. a oe ete N. Y..] 1861 | Buchanan 
Salmon P. Chase ....... Ohio .| 1861 | Lincoln 
William P. Fessenden ...| Me. ..| 1864 | Lincoln 
Hugh McCulloch ....... Ind. 1865 | Lincoln 
Hugh McCulloch,....... Ind. 1865 | Johnson 
George S. Boutwell ..... Mass..| 1869 | Grant 
William A. Richardson ..| Mass..| 1873 | Grant 
Benjamin H. Bristow ....| Ky. ..| 1874 Grant 
Lot M. Morrill... oe, 0 1876 | Grant 
John Sherman .......... 1877 | Hayes 
William Windom 1881 | Garfield 
Charles J. Folger 1881 | Arthur 
Walter Q. Gresham 1884 | Arthur 
Hugh McCulloch 1884 | Arthur 
Janiel Manning. . 1885 | Cleveland 
Charles 8. Fairchild 1887 | Cleveland 
William Windom 1889 | B. Harrison 
arles Foster ..... 1891 | B. Harrison 
ohn G. Carlisle... 1893 | Cleveland 
Lyman J. Gage 1897 | McKinle 
Lyman J. Gage 1901 Roosesle 
Leslie M. Shaw 1902 sevelt 
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President and confirmed by the Senate. 
His salary is $8,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
charged with the management of the 
national finances, and prepares plans 
for the improvement of the revenue 
and the support of public credit. He 
controls the plans tor public buildings; 
the coinage and printing of money; the 
administration of the Coast and Geodetic 
- Survey, Life-Saving, Light-House, Reve- 
nue-Cutter, Steamboat-Inspection, and 
Marine Hospital branches of public ser- 
vice, and annually submits to Congress 
estimates of probable revenues and dis- 
bursements of the Government. 


“Uncle Sam.”? The practice of calling 
the United States Government “‘ Uncle 
Sam”’ is believed to have originated in 
the following manner: During the Revo- 
lutionary War a man named Samuel 
Wilson was a beef inspector at Troy, N. 
Y., and was very popular with the men 
in his employ, who always called him 
Uncle Sam. After the inspection of the 
beef, it was shipped by him to a con- 
tractor named Elbert Anderson, and 
was always marked “E. A. U.S.” A 
joking workman, being asked what those 
letters were the abbreviations of, replied 
that he did not know, unless they were 
for Elbert Anderson and ‘‘Uncle Sam.” 
The joke was kept up and spread, until 
it became common to refer toall packages 
marked ‘‘U. S.” as belonging to ‘“‘ Uncle 
Sam.” 


Underground Railroad. During the 
slavery days in this country there was 
in the Northern States a more or less 
organized system of aiding fugitive 
slaves to freedom. Once in Canada, 
the slaves were safe, and the efforts of 
those engaged in aiding them consisted 
principally in secreting and caring for 
the fugitives. This system was popularly 
known as the Underground Railroad, 
the houses of those engaged in the work 
being called “‘stations.”” Negroes would 
be secreted in these stations during the 
day, and at night hurried on to the next 
station, until at length Canada was 
reached. The risk run by those engaged 
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in the work was considerable, as the 
slave power had agents in the Northern 
States watching over its interests, and 
prosecutions and imprisonments were 
by no means rare. Most prominent in 
the work was Levi Coffin, often called 
the president of the road, who, it is 
estimated, aided in the escape of over 
2,500 slaves. 


Unit Rule is the practice followed 
in Democratic National Conventions of 
allowing the majority of a State delega- 
tion to determine the vote of the State 
as a Unit. An attempt was made to 
introduce it into the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1880, in the interest 
of General Grant’s nomination. He had 
previously served two terms. The State 
Conventions of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois had instructed their 
delegations (being the first, second and 
fourth in point of size) to vote for 
Grant. The attempt was unsuccessful. 
In the Democratic National Convention 
of 1884 a large minority of the New York 
delegation was opposed to the nomina- 
tion of Cleveland, the choice of the 
majority, and an attempt was made to 
break the unit rule, for the purpose of 
defeating him. But this attempt was 
unsuccessful. 


Vice-President of the United States, 
The, is the officer that succeeds the 
President in case of the latter’s removal 
by ‘‘death, resignation or inability.” 
His salary is $8,000. He is president — 
of the Senate, but has a vote only in 
case of a tie. Originally each presi- 
dential elector voted for two persons, 
and the person receiving the highest 
vote was elected President, he receiving 
next highest, vice-president. (Constitu- 
tion, Article 2, section 1.) The Twelfth 
Amendment changed the method of 
election, separate votes now being cast 
for President and Vice-President. When 
the Vice-President is absent or perform- 
ing the duties of the President, a pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate 1s 
chosen, Under the former law, in case 
of inability to serve of both President 
and Vice-President, the duties of the 
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office devolved upon this officer; accord- dent to withdraw and a president pro 
ingly to prepare for all emergencies it tempore to be elected. Below is a list 
was customary toward the end of a of the Vice-Presidents of the United 
session of Congress for the Vice-Presi- States: 


VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


- Paternal Resi- | Quali-| Poli- z Age at 
Name Born Birthplace Ancestry dence | fied ties | Died | Death 
cs 
1 | John Adams ........ 1785 | Quincy, Mass, ....... English...... Mass. | 1789 | Fed. 1826 90 
2 | Thomas Jefferson ...| 1743 | Shadwell, Va......... Welsh S.< Va. 1797 | Rep. 1826 83 
SA) ASTOR UDUIP «bees ess 1756 | Newatk> Niids 92. sen English ....| N. Y. | 1801 | Rep. 1836 80 
4 | George Clinton ...... 1739 | Ulster Co., N. Y. ....] English ....| N. Y. | 1805 | Rep. 1812 73 
5 | Elbridge Gerry ...... 1744 | Marblehead, Mass..... English... .... Mass. | 1813 | Rep. 1814 70 
6 | Daniel D. Thompkins | 1774 | Searsdale, N. Y....... English .....} N. Y. | 1817 | Rep. 1825 51 
7 | John C. Calhoun ....| 1782 | Abbeville, S.C. ...... Scotch-Irish. .| S. C. 1825 | Rep. 1850 68 
8 | Martin Van Buren ...| 1782 | Kinderhook, N. Y. ...| Dutch ..... N. Y. | 1833 | Dem. | 1862 79 
9 | Richard M. Johnson .| 1780 | Louisville, Ky. ...... English...... Ky. 1837 | Dem. | 1850 70 
TON Monn Tylers we sjce. 5 1790 | Greenway, Va. ...... English... :...: Va. 1841 | Dem. | 1862 72 
11 | George M. Dallas ....| 1792 | Philadelphia, Pa. ....] English...... Pa. 1845 | Dem. | 1864 72 
12 | Millard Fillmore ..../ 1800 | Summer Hill, N. Y ...| English...... N. Y. | 1849 | Whig | 1874 74 
13 | William R. King .../ 1786 | Sampson Co., N.C. ..} English...... Ala. 1853 | Dem. | 1853 67 
14 | John C. Breckinridge .| 1821 | Lexington, Ky. ...... Scotch ...... Ky. 1857 | Dem. | 1875 54 
15 | Hannibal Hamlin ...| 1809 | Paris, Me. .......... English. ..... Me. 1861 | Rep. 1891 81 
16 | Andrew Johnson ....| 1808 | Raleigh, N.C. ....... English...... Tenn. | 1865 | Rep. 1875 66 
17 | Schuyler Colfax ..... 1823 | New York City, N. Y. ‘e x 1869 | Rep. 1885 62 
18 | Henry Wilson ....... 1812 | Farmington, N. H. ... ‘ 1873 | Rep. 1875 63 
19 | William A. Wheeler .| 1819 | Malone, N. Y. ....... : ~X. | 187% >t Ren, 1887 68 
20 | Chester A. Arthur....] 1830 | Fairfield, Vt. ..... ;--| Scotch-Irish. .| N. Y. | 1881 | Rep. 1886 56 
21 | Thomas A. Hendricks | 1819 | Muskingum Co., Ohio | Scotch-Irish. .} Ind. 1885 | Dem. 1885 66 
22 | Levi P. Morton ..... 1824 | Shoreham, Vt. ...... Scotch ......] N. ¥. | 1889 | Rep. ee ane 
23 | Adlai E. Stevenson...| 1835 | Christian Co., Ky. ... Scotch-Irish. .| Tl. 1893 | Dem. pe ae 
24 | Garret A. Hobart ...| 1844 | Long Branch, N. J. ..| English... ... N. J. 1897 | Rep. 1899 55 
25 | Theodore Roosevelt .| 1858 | New York City, N. Y.| Dutch ..... N. Y. | 1901 | Rep. ane 


War Department. One of theexecutive ments, the prevention of obstruction to 
departments of the Government; it was navigation, and the establishment of 
established by the Act of Aug. 7, 1789, harbor lines. 
and with the departments of State and The Military bureaus of the War De- 
of the Treasury constituted the original partment constitute a part of the mili- 
departments. At its head is the Sec- tary establishment, and have officers of 
retary of War, who is a member of the the regular army at their head, while 
Cabinet. His salary is $8,000 perannum. the Secretary and his immediate assist- 

The Secretary of War performs all ants are civilians as a rule. (See list of 
duties relating to the military service; Secretaries on opposite page.) 
he has supervision of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, of Wars of the United States. Following 
the national cemeteries, andofall matters is a statement of the number of United 
relating to river and harbor improve- States troops engaged: 


WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Warns From To Regulars ps fee Total* 


April 19, 1775 | April 11, 1783 | 130,711 
Sept. 19,1790 | Aug. 3) 1795 : eT eee 


Aig. 385/795 | 20.5. ace ae $1983 

July 9, 1798 | Sept. 30,1800| 2...22 | ‘{'tt* +4/593 
June 10, 1801 | June 4/1805] (12°°° | 72%"? $3,330 
July 27) 1813 | A 9) 1814 6 13,181 13,781 
June 18, 1812 | Feb. 17,1815 | 85,000 | 471/622 | 576'699 
Noy. 20, 1817 | Oct. 21° 1818 1,000 ‘911 ‘911 
April 21, 1831 | Sept. 31) 1839 11339 51126 6,465 
1836 LBB Tl ole 9,494 91494 

May _5, 1836 | Sept. 30, 1837 935 12/483 13,418 
Dec. 23, 1835 | Aug. 14,1843} 11,169 291953 41,122 
; 1836 1889 |e pa 1,500 1,500 
April 24, 1846 | July 4, 1848 | 30,954 73,776 | 1127230 
1849 1855 1,500 1,06 2,561 

1856 TBES4| sree 3/687 3/687 

; 1861 1865 | 3c beeeee 0 eeediad 2,772,408 
April 21, 1898 | Aug. 12,1898 | (....2 | 72277: \274,717 


*Including all branches of the service. +N j 
was about 600,000. {||Troops actually te hal: about eae ee The senha See Kamiesorare sis 
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SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


ae 
. esi- jof Ap- . 
Cabinet Officers dences |/pomt- Presidents 
ment 
Henry Knox Scones tcc Washin 
Timothy Pickering Wachineion 
James McHenry ..... ‘ Washington 
James McHenry ........ Adams 
John Marshall.......... Adams 
Samuel Dexter ......... Adams 
Roger Griswold......... Adams 
Henry Dearborn........ Jefferson 
William Eustis ......... Madison 
John Armstrong ........ No Madison 
James Monroe.......... Madison 
William H. Crawford. . Madison 
Isaac res i ae «xP Monroe 
George Graham (ad in.) Monroe 
John C. Calhoun........ Monroe 
James Barbour......... J. Q. Adams 
PatersB. Porter. 22... /- J. Q. Adams 
Joni > Baton 51.2... ...- Jackson 
iewis Onassis 2s. Jackson 
Benjamin F. Butler... .. . Y..| 1837 | Jackson 
Joel R. Poinsett ........ S. C. 1837 | Van Buren 
MOMS OO SS. 2-5 a < Tenn..| 1841 | Harrison 
MOE DCH AS ss bc ss hs Tenn 1841 | Tyler 
John MelLean .......... Ohio 1841 | Tyler 
Jobn C. Spencer........ N. Y..| 1841 | Tyler 
James M. Porter........ Pa....| 1843 | Tyler 
William Wilkins........ Pa....| 1844 | Tyler 
William L. Marcy ...... N. Y. | 1845 | Polk 
George W. Crawford ....| Ga. ..| 1849 | Taylor 
Edward Bates ......... Mo. ..| 1850 | Taylor 
Charles M. Conrad ey ea 1850 | Fillmore 
Jefferson Davis ... .| Miss 1853 | Pierce 
John B. Floyd .. ..| Va. ..| 1857 | Buchanan 
Joseph Holt ...... ..| Ky. ..| 1861 | Buchanan 
Simon Cameron ... .-| Pa....| 1861 | Lincoln 
“Edwin M. Stanton .. Ohio 1862 | Lincoln 
Edwin M. Stanton ..... Ohio 1865 | Johnson 
U.S. Grant (ad in.) ....) Ill. 1867 | Johnson 
Lor. Thomas (ad in.)....| ...... 1868 | Johnson 
John M. Schofield ......- N. Y..] 1868 | Johnson 
John A. Rawlins ....... il. 1869 | Grant 
William T. Sherman ....| Ohio 1869 | Grant 
William W. Belknap ....| Iowa .| 1869 | Grant 
Alphonso Taft. ..3..-+- Ohio 1876 | Grant 
James Don Cameron....| Pa....| 1876 | Grant 
George W. McCrary ....| Iowa .| 1877 | Hayes 
Alexander Ramsey .....- Minn 1879 | Hayes 
Robert T. Lincoln ...... Tl. ..| 1881 | Garfield . 
Robert T. Lincoln ...... Jil....| 1881 | Arthur 
William C. Endicott ....| Mass..| 1885 | Cleveland 
Redfield Proctor ...... Vt. ..|/ 1889 | B. Harrison 
Stephen B. Elkins ...... W.Va.| 1891 | B. Harrison 
Daniel S. Lamont ......- N. Y..| 1893 | Cleveland 
Russell A. Alger ....... Mich 1897 | McKinley 
Pita: ROCs cs cckesco ee © N. Y..| 1899 | McKinley 
OLE VOOb es fie sts, = 2 N. Y..| 1901 | Roosevelt 


Wat Tyler’s Insurrection occurred 
Nov. 5, 1380, a peasant’s revolt imme- 
diately due to the imposition of a poll 
tax on all persons above 15. Almost 
the whole of the peasantry of the south- 
ern and eastern counties of England rose 
in arms, murdering and plundering, 
under the leadership of Wat Tyler, said 
to have been a soldier in the French 
wars. On June 12, 1381, they gathered 
on Blackheath. On June 14, Richard 
II., then a lad of 15, met the Essex con- 


tingent at Mile. 
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Wealth of the Principal Nations, The, is 
estimated to be 


Argen. Rep .$2,545,000,000 Holland ...$4,900,000,000 
Australia .. 6,836,000,000 Italy....... 14,815,000,000 
Austria ...19,275,000,000 Mexico . 3,190,000,000 
Belgium ... 5,035,000,000 Norway .... 1,215,000,000 
Canada ... 4,900,000,000 Portugal . 2,040,000,000 
Denmark ,. 2,020,000,000 Russia..... 25,445,000,000 
France ....42,990,000,000 Spain...... 12,580,000,000 
Germany ..32,185,000,000 Sweden . 3,185,000,000 


United K’m 47,000,000,000 


Switzerland. .2/470,000,000 
Greece. .... 1,500,000;000 


U. States ..64,120,000,000 


Whig Party. The opposition to An- 
drew Jackson took the form of the Na- 
tional Republican party on the part of 
those differing from him on economic 
principles; to these were added those that 
had upheld Nullification, and factious 
Democrats in some of the Southern 
States, notably in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, in the two latter States, 
headed by Hugh L. White. James 
Watson Webb, of the New York Courter 
and Enquirer, suggested the name of 
Whig for this combination, as indicating 
opposition to ‘‘executive usurpation,”’ 
a meaning it was asserted to have had in 
England, and during the Revolution in 
America. Under this name were ulti- 
mately included the National Republi- 
cans and the Southern factions; the 
Nullifiers were never a portion of them; 
they formed a separate pro-slavery fac- 
tion in the Democratic party. Harrison 
was the first nominee of the party and he 
was indorsed by numerous anti-Masonic 
and other conventions. Three other 
candidates were placed in nomination 
besides the Democratic nominee, Van 
Buren, who was elected. In 1840 Harri- 
son, a military and anti-Masonic man, 
was nominated; as Vice-President, Tyler, 
one of the Southern wing, was named. 
This combination received anoverwhelm- 
ingly large electoral vote; the campaign 
had been a vigorous one, based on Harri- 
son’s military services, to the cry of 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too.” The 
Whigs had a small majority, also, in 
both Houses. One month after his 
inauguration Harrison died. Soon after 
his accession Tyler broke with his party, 
the occasion being the veto by him of a 
national bank bill. The first platform 
of the party adopted in 1844 meant 
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anything or nothing. Clay was nomi- 
nated, and his defeat, to a great extent, 
was owing to the action of the Liberty 
party. The question of the annexation of 
Texas foreshadowed the importance that 
slavery was soon to assume. This topic 
it was the constant effort of the North- 
ern Whigs to keep out of politics. Op- 
position to slavery meant rupture with 
the Southern Whigs, who were first pro- 
slavery and only then Whigs; advocacy 
of it meant the displeasure of Northern 
constituents. The Wilmot Proviso was 
accordingly supported by Northern 
Whigs, and opposed by the Southerners. 
Taylor was the nominee in 1848; no 
platform was adopted. He was elected 
largely on his military reputation. The 
Compromise of 1850 and all other meas- 
ures affecting slavery found the South- 
ern Whigs acting with the Democrats 
and against their Northern brothers in 
the party. These latter made every 
effort to keep the subject down, and 
every new piece of legislation on the sub- 
ject was declared by them to be a “final- 
ity.’ In 1852 the platform contained a 
plank to that effect, and General Win- 
field Scott was named for President. 
Scott was completely defeated. The 
Southern Whigs were now practically 
apart from the party, and.many of 
them soon became so in name also. The 
Whig party was broken up. A part of it 
joined the ranks of the American party, 
but ultimately its Northern elements 
were swallowed up in the Republican 
party; the Southern elements joined the 
Democratic party, while the old Whig 
desire of keeping slavery out of politics 
was visible in the Constitutional Union 
party, composed of Whig remnants in 
the border States. 


White House, The. The residence of 
the president of the United States is 
officially known as the Executive Man- 
sion, which means that it is the residence 
of the head of the executive branch of 
the government; but it is seldom called 
in ordinary talk, either by those who 
live in it, or by the American people in 
general, anything but the White House. 
This is a very unpretentious title, and it 
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is interesting to note how the residence 
of the president, in a country which is 
full of white houses, came to bear this 
simple name as its special property. 

The explanation is easily found. The 
first Executive Mansion at Washington 
was occupied in 1800. It was built of 
freestene, and was unpainted; but in 
1814 the British army occupied Washing- 
ton, and burned, with other public 
buildings, the president’s house, leav- 
ing it a blackened ruin. 

The house was rebuilt on the same site, 
and the same walls were used in its con- 
struction; but they were so discolored 
by smoke that, on the suggestion of 
General Jackson, they were painted 
white, not only to improve their appear- 
ance, but in token of the successful 
defiance of British fire by the American 
Republic. 

The mansion soon became the ‘‘ White 
House”’ in the mouths of the people, on 
account of its dazzling color, and from 
that day to this it has been repainted 
white every ten years. Its name com- 
memorates a patriotic feeling, there- 
fore, as well as serves to describe the 
appearance of the mansion, for the origi- 
nal coat of white paint was a sort of pro- 
test against the vandalism of the British, 
and every subsequent coat has served 
to perpetuate the protest. 


Wills. No particular form of will is 
required. Any words that clearly con- 
vey the idea of the testator are suffi- 
cient. . 

Kinps—Unwritten or nuncupative and 
written. All wills must be written, ex- 
cept those of soldiers and sailors when 
in actual service, or in some States they 
may be allowed in extreme cases when 
a necessity. The parties to a will are the 
testator or person making the will, the 
donee or person benefited by the will, 
and the executor or person empowered 
to see that the provisions of the will are 
carried out. 

TEsTATOR—The testator must be com- 
petent. In New York, males of 18 years 
of age and females of 16 years of age 
may dispose of personal property. A 
married woman can not make a valid 
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will without the consent of her husband, 
except in those States where their dis- 
abilities have been removed. The testa- 
tor must possess mind and memory 
enough to fully understand the nature 
and consequences of his action. 
.DonrE—The donees are called devi- 
sees when the gift is of real estate, and 
legatees when the gift is one of personal 
property. 
_ Any person in general, capable of 
acquiring property by his own exertion, 
may be a donee. Corporations can not 
take by will unless empowered to do so 
by their charter. 

ExEcuTorR—Any person capable of 
making a will may be an executor. 

He must see that the deceased is 
buried in a suitable manner; he must file 
a bond, offer the will for probate, make 
the return and inventory, collect the 
property, pay the debts and distribute 
the remainder according to the terms 
of the will. He must render an account 
of all, and file with the probate office. 

SUBJECT-MATTER—Little form is nec- 
essary for disposing of personal property. 
A will might be accepted for disposing 
of personal property when parts relating 
to real estate would not be valid. 

By common law the testator must be 
possessed of real estate he devises at the 
time the will is made. By the laws of 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, he may de- 
vise any that he is possessed of at the 
time of his death, if that was evidently 
his intention. The laws of Maine, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Connecticut are similar. 

ExecutTion—The will must be signed 
by the testator, or by some person acting 
for him at his request. When he signs 
or acknowledges the will he must de- 
clare it to be his last will. ‘ 

It is best to have three witnesses, 
though some of the States require but 
two. The New England States and some 
of the Southern States require three; 
the Middle and Western States in gen- 
eral require two; Louisiana requires 
four witnesses. The witnesses must 
write their names and addresses as 
witnesses. New York prescribes a fine 
of fifty dollars for their failure to do so. 
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The testator must sign or acknowledge 
his signature in the presence of these 
witnesses. All witnesses should be dis- 
interested parties. 

A codicil to be valid must be wit- 
nessed with the same formalities as the 
will. A subsequent will revokes the 
preceding one. 

SPECIAL Provisions—The following 
States have particular provisions in their 
statutes concerning wills: 

New York—No person having a hus- 
band, wife, child, or parent, shall devise 
more than one-half of his or her estate to 
any charitable, literary, scientific, or kin- 
dredinstitution. Should atestatormarry 
after making a will disposing of the 
whole of his estate, and there should be 
born an issue of such marriage, unless 
provision shall have been made for such 
issue, by settlement, or unless the will 
provides for such issue, or shows an 
intention not to provide for such issue, 
the will shall be revoked and no other 
evidence shall be submitted in rebuttal. 

A child born after the making of a 
will, and not provided for by will or 
settlement, shall succeed to such por- 
tion of the estate as would have fallen 
to it had the parent died intestate. 

A bequest to a witness renders the 
will void only so far as the witness and 
his bequest is concerned. He is a com- 
petent witness still. 


Colorado—A married man can not by 
will deprive his wife of more than one- 
half his estate. A married woman can 
not deprive her husband ofmorethanone- 
half her estate without his consent in 
writing. 

Connecticut—No bequest can be given 
to a subscribing witness, and a subse- 
quent marriage or birth of a child revokes 
the will unless specially provided for 
therein. 

District of Columbia—Bequests to any 
minister, teacher, or religious sect or 
denomination, unless made at least one 
month before the testator’s death, are 
void. 

Iowa—Disposition of homestead or 
other privileged property to wife and 
family is void. 
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Kansas—A married person can not, 
without the consent of the husband or 
wife, dispose of more than one-half of 
his or her property. 

Maine—A posthumous child shares 
the same as though there was no will, 
unless otherwise provided for. 

Massachusetts—A bequest to a sub- 
scribing witness is void, or to the husband 
or wife of such witness, unless there are 
three other witnesses. 

New Hampshire—Bequest to subscrib- 
ing witness void without there are three 
other subscribing witnesses. ; 

New Fersey—Same as Maine. 

Pennsylvanta—Bequest to a charity 
within one month of testator’s death is 
void. 

A SHort Form oF a WILL can be 
worded as follows: 

I, James Dickson, of the city of Chicago, in 
the county of Cook, and State of Illinois, being 
of sound mind and memory and understand- 
ing, do make my last will and testament in 
manner and form following: 

First. I give and bequeath to my daughters 
Mary and Jane two thousand dollars each after 
they have attained the age of twenty years. 

econd. I give and bequeath to my wife 
Susan all my household furniture, and all 
the rest of my personal property, after pay- 
ing from the same the legacies already named, 
to be hers forever; but if there should not be 
at my decease sufficient personal property to 
pay the aforesaid pegaries, then so much of 
my real estate shall be sold as will raise 
sufficient money to pay the same. 

Third. I also give, devise, and bequeath to 
my wife Susan all the rest and residue of my 
real estate as long as she shall remain un- 
married, and my widow; but on her decease 
or marriage, the remainder thereof I give 
and devise to my said children and their heirs, 
respectively to be divided in equal. shares 
between them. 

I appoint my wife Susan sole executrix of 
this my last will and testament. 

In testimony whereof, I thereunto set my 
hand and seal, and publish and decree this to 
be my last will and testament, in the presence 
of the witnesses named below, this eighth day 
of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three. 

James Dickson [1. s.] 

Signed, sealed, declared and published b 
the said James Dickson as and for his last will 
and testament, in the presence of us, who at 
his request and in his presence, and in pres- 
ence of each other, have subscribed our names 
as witnesses hereto. 

Joun Smiru, residing at Chicago, in Cook 

County, 
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Peter Jones, residing at Chicago, in 
Cook County. 


ANOTHER Form oF WILL may be ex- 
ecuted in this fashion: 


Know all men by these presents: That I, 
Joseph Atkinson, of Media, in the county of 
Chester, and State of Pennsylvania, merchant, 
constdering the uncertainty of this life, and 
being of sound mind and memory, do make, 
and declare and publish, this my last will and 
testament. 

First. I give and bequeath unto my be- 
loved wife Mary the use, improvement and 
income of my dwelling house, warehouses, 
lands, and their appurtenances, situate in _ 
Nelson township, Chester county, State of 
Pennsylvania, to have and to hoijd the same 
to her for and during her natural life. 

Second. I give and bequeath to my son 
Robert two thousand dollars, to be paid to him 
by my executor, hereinafter named, within six 
ietathe after my decease; and I also give, 
devise, and bequeath to my said son Robert 
the reversion or remainder of my dwelling 
house, warehouses, lands and their appurte- 
nances, situate in Nelson township, Chester 
county, State of Pennsylvania, and all profit, 
income, and advantage that may result there- 
from, from and after the decease of my be- 
loved wife Mary. 

Third. 1 give, devise and bequeath to my 
beloved wife Mary all the residue of my estate, 
real, personal, or mixed, of which I shall be 
seized or possessed, or to which I shall be en- 
titled at the time of my decease; to have and 
to hold the same to her and her executors and 
administrators and assigns forever. 

Fourth. 1 do nominate and appoint my 
brother James Atkinson to be the executor 
of this, my last will and testament. 

In testimony whereof, I have to this, my last 
will and testament, contained on two sheets 
of paper, and to each sheet thereof, subscribed 
my name and set my seal; and to this, the 
last sheet thereof, I have here subscribed 
my name and affixed my seal, this eighteenth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three. 

Josepu ATKINSON [L. s.] 


Signed, sealed, declared and published by 
the said Joseph Atkinson, as and for his last 
will and testament, in presence of us, who, 
at his request and in his presence, and in 
presence of each other, have subscribed our 
names as witnesses hereto, 

Tuomas May, residing at Media, Pa. 
Joun Notan, residing at Media, Pa. 
ENRY Many, residing at Media, Pa. 


Copicit To a Witt. A clause like 
the following may be added to a will 
at a later date than the original, and 
such addition is called a codicil: 


_Whereas, I, Richard Roe, of the city of 
Pittsburg, in the county of Allegheny and 
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State of Pennsylvania, have made my last 
will and testament, in writing, bearing date 
the fourteenth day of February, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three, in and by which I have 
ste to the Pennsylvania Institution for 

eaf Mutes, in the city of Philadelphia, the 
sum of one thousand dollars. 

Now, therefore, 1 do, by this my writing, 
which I hereby declare to be a codicil to my 
said last will and testament, and to be taken 
as a part thereof, order and declare that my 
will is that only the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars shall be paid to the said Pennsylvania 
Institution for Deaf Mutes as the full amount 
bequeathed to the said institution, and that 
the residue of the said legacy be given to the 
person who shall be acting as treasurer at the 
time of my decease of the Baptist Publication 
Society, located in the city of Philadelphia, 
to be expended by the society in such manner 
as the officers of the said society may deem 
best for the interests of said society; and, 
lastly, it is my desire that this codicil be an- 
nexed to and made a part of my last will and 
testament as aforesaid, to all intents and 
purposes. 

In testimony whereof, etc. (as in form of 
will). 


Wilmot Proviso. In 1846 a bill was 
introduced into Congress placing about 
$2,000,000 at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of enabling him to 
make a treaty with Mexico (with which 
we were then at war), paying her that 
sum, and in return acquiring a consid- 
erable tract of territory. To this meas- 
ure David Wilmot of Pennsylvania 
moved a proviso prohibiting slavery in 
any territory that we might acquire 
from Mexico. Thus amended, the bill 
was passed by the House and sent to 
the Senate during the last hours of the 
session. In the Senate the debate on a 
motion to strike out the proviso lasted 
to the hour of adjournment, and so the 
bill died. In 1848 the proviso was 
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moved in the House as an independent 
resolution, but a motion that it lie on 
the table prevailed (105 to 93). When 
first introduced the proviso seemed to 
have a good chance of passing, but dur- 
ing the election of 1846 the Southern 
Democrats were forced by public opinion 
to determined opposition toit ; the North- 
ern Democrats favored the proviso, and 
at the same time annexation. In this 
dilema the doctrine of ‘‘popular’ or 
‘squatter’ sovereignty was devised; it 
was, in effect, to let the people of a 
territory determine the question of 
slavery for themselves, and it came as 
a relief to Northern Democrats by en- 
abling them consistently to oppose the 
Wilmot Proviso. 


YellowstonePark. This interesting sec- 
tion of our country lies the greater part 
in Wyoming, the remainder partly in 
Montana and partlyinIdaho. Its adapta- 
bility to the purposes of a national park 
was first brought prominently before the 
public by a company of surveyors who 
visited the region in 1869. In 1870 
and 1871 the territory was again ex- 
plored by scientific expeditions, and 
the reports of the first visitors were con- 
firmed. The expedition of 1871 was 
headed by Professor Hayden, and upon 
his representations an act was passed by 
Congress and approved March 1, 1872, 
by which what is now known as the 
Yellowstone National Park was ‘‘reserved 
and withdrawn from settlement, occu- 
pancy, or sale, and dedicated and set 
apart as a public park orpleasure-ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people.” (See description of Park on 


page 298.) 
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LITERATURE, EDUCATION, ART 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Art, Education, Religion 


Ab’bey. A religious community, se- 
cluded from the world, and presided 
over by an abbot or abbess. When the 
superior was a prior, the establishment 
was called a Priory, the prior being the 
representative of an abbot. The build- 
ings in which the communities dwelt are 
also called Abbeys, and this is by far 
the most general use of the term. The 
societies were dissolved in England at 
the time of the Reformation, and 
many of their buildings are now in ruins. 
Among the most important exceptions 
are Canterbury Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, the Cathedrals of Ely and Nor- 
wich, etc., all of which are still devoted 
to religious uses, though divested of the 
conventual character. 


Ab’bot. The superior of certain es- 
tablishments of religious persons of the 
male sex, thence called Abbeys. The 
word abbot, or abbat, is derived from 
abbas, which is the Greek and Latin 
form of the Syriac abba, of which the 
original is the Hebrew ab, father. It 
is therefore, in the first instance, an 
epithet of respect and reverence, and 
appears to have been applied to any 
member of a clerical order, as the French 
pere, and the English jather, are still 
used in the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the earliest ages of monasticism, how- 
ever, the monks were not priests. They 
were merely holy persons who retired 
from the world to live in solitude, and 
the abbot was that one of their number 
whom they chose to preside over them. 
Since the 6th century, monks (and con- 
sequently abbots) have generally been 
priests. In England, before the Ref- 
ormation, there were twenty-six abbots 
and two priors, all of whom were Lords 


of Parliament. 


Abbrevia’tions. Many common words 
and phrases are reduced by contraction 


or omission for the sake of brevity. ‘The 
principal of such abbreviations used 


at the present day follow: 


A.B. Artium Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

Abr. Abridgment. 

A.C. Ante Christum, before 
Christ; Arch-Chancellor. 

Acad. Academy. 

Acct. Account; Accent. 

A.D. Anno Domini, in the 
year of our Lord. 

A.D.C. Aide-de-camp. 

Ad. Advertisement. 

Adj. Adjective. 

Adjt. Adjutant. 

Adjt.-Gen. Adjutant-Gen- 


eral. 

Ad lib. Ad libitum, at 
pleasure. 

Adm. Admiral; Admiralty. 

Admr. Administrator. 

Admx. Administratiix. 

Ady. Adverb; Advent; Ad- 
vertisement. 

Ast. #tatis, of age; aged. 

Agr. Agriculture. 

Agt. Agent. 

Ala. Alabama. 

A.M. Anno mundi, In the 
year of the world; Artwwm 
Magister, Master of Arts; 
Ante meridiem, Before 
noon, morning. 

Ang.-Sax. Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon, Anonymous. _ 

Ans. Answer. 

A.R.A. Associate of the 
Royal Academy. 

Arab. Arabic, or Arabia. 

Ariz. Ter. Arizona Terri- 


tory. 
Ark. Arkansas. 

Atty. Attorney. 
Atty.-Gen. Attorney-Gen- 
eral. : 
A.U.A. American Unita- 

rian Association. 
Aug. August. 
BA. Bachelor of Arts. 
Bal. Balance. 
Bart. or Bt. Baronet. 
Bbl. Barrel. 
B.C. Before Christ. 
B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil 
Law. 
B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 
B.E. Bachelor of the Ele- 


ments. 
B.M. Bachelor of Medicine. 
B.Mus. Bachelor of Music. 
Brig.-Gen. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. 
Bro., Bros. Brother, Broth- 
ers. 
B.S. Bachelor of Science. 
B.V. Blessed Virgin. 
B.V.M. Blessed Virgin 


ary. 
C., Ch. or Chap. Chapter; 
Consul, 


C. or Cent. A hundred, 
Centum. 
Cal. California; Calends; 


Calendar. 
Caps. Capitals. 
Capt. Captain. 
Capt.-Gen. Captain-Gen- 


eral. 

C.E. Civil Engineer; Can- 
ada East. 

Cel. or Celt. Celtic. 

C.H. Court-house. 

Chap. Chapter; Chaplain. 

Chron. Chronicles. 

Clk. Clerk. 

C.M. Common Meter. 

C.M.G. Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

Co. Company; County. 

C.0.D. Cash (or collect) 
on delivery. 

Col. Colonel; Colossians; 
Colorado. 

Colo. Colorado. 

Con. Against; In opposi- 
tion; Contra. 

Conn. or Ct. Connecticut. 

Cor. See. Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Cr. Creditor; Credit. 

Ct., ets. Cent, Cents; Con- 
necticut. 

Cwt. Hundredweight. 

d. Penny or pence. 

Dak. Ter. Dakota Terri- 


tory. 
D.C. District of Columbia. 
D.C.L. Doctor of Civil 
Law. 
D.D. Doctor of Divinity. 
D.D.S. Doctor of Dental 
Surgery. 
D.E. Dynamic Engineer. 
Dec. December; Declara- 


tion. 
Deft. or Dft. Defendant. 
Del. Delaware; Delegate. 
Dept. Department. 
Deut. Deuteronomy. 
Dise. Discount. 
Dist.-Atty. District-Attor- 


ney. 

D.M. Doctor of Music. 

D.M.D. Doctor Dental 
Medicine, 

Do. The Same, Ditto. 

Dol., Dols., $. Dollars, 

Doz. Dozen. 

Dr. Debtor; Doctor. 

Eccl. Ecclestiastes. 

Ed. Editor; Edition. 

e.g, For example; Hxemplt 


gratia 
Eng. England; English. 
Ep. Epistle. 
Eph. Ephesians; Ephraim. 
Esq., Esqs. Esquire; Es- 
quires. 2 
et al. And others, Hé aliz. 
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etc. or &c. And other 
things; And so forth. 

et. seq. And what fol- 
lows, Et sequentia. 

Ex. Example. 

ex. g. For example. Ez- 
empli gratia. 

Fahr. Pehrentat 

F.A.M. ae and Accepted 
Mason 

F.A.S. Tullow of the Anti- 
quarian Society. 

feap. or fep. Foolscap. 

Feb. February. 

Tig. Figure; figurative. 

Fla. Florida. 

F.R.A.S. Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical So- 
ciet 

F.R. CS. L. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London. 

F.R.G.S. _ Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Fri. Friday 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Roy- 
al Soci 

F.R.S.E. Hilow ofthe Roy- 
al Society, Edinburgh. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Ga. Georgia 

Gal. Galations; Gallon. 

Gen. Genesis; General. 

Goth. Gothic. 

Gov. Governor. 

Gov.-Gen. Governor-Gen- 


eral, 

H.B.M. His or Her Britan- 
nic Majesty. 

Heb. Hebrews. 

Hhd. Hogshead. 

H.R. House of Represen- 
oa 

R.H. His or Her Royal 

Highness. 

Ia. lowa. 

Ib. or ibid. 

place. 

Te The same, Idem. 

Id. Ter. Idaho Territory. 

i.e. That is, Jd est. 

I.H.S. Jesus the Saviour 
of men. 

Til. Mllinois. 

incog. Unknown, Incognito. 

Ind. Indiana; Index; In- 
dian. 

Ind. Ter. Indian Territory. 

Indef. Indefinite. 

in loc. In the place; on the 
pee, In loco. 
R. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, King of the Jews. 
Inst. Instant, of this 
month; Institute. 

Io. Iowa. 

1.0.F. Independent Order 
of Foresters. 

1.0.0.F. Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows. 

I.S.M. Jesus Salvator 
mundi, Jesus the Savy- 
iour of the world. 

Ital. Italic; Italian. 

Jan. January 

J.D. gem: Civilis Doctor, 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

J.D. pats Doctor, Doctor 
of Laws. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

Jr. or Jun. Junior. 

J.U.D.orJ.V.D. Juris utri- 
usque Doctor, Doctor of 
both Laws (of the Canon 
and the Civil Law). 

Jul. July; Julius. 

Kas. Kansas. 


In the same 
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K.B. King’s Bench; 
Knight of the Bath. 

K.C. King’s Counsel; 
tea ae of the Crescent, 

n Turkey. 

K. C. B. Knizht Commander 
of the Bath. 

8 o ae of the Garter. 

G.C. Knight of the 
Beste: Cross. 

K.G.C.B. Knight of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Knt. Knight. 

Ky. Kentucky. 

Lev. Leviticus. 

Lex. Lexicon. 

L.I. Long Island. 

Lib. Liber, book. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

LL.B. Legum Baccalau- 
reus, Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. Legum Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

loc. cit. Loco citato, in the 
place cited. 

Lond. London. 

L.S. Locus sigilli, Place of 
the seal. 

Lt. Lieutenant. 

M. Meridies, noon. 

M. Mille, a thousand. 

M.or Mons. Monsieur, Sir. 

M:A. Master of Arts. 

Maj. Major. 

Maj. Gen. Major-General. 

Mar. March. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

Math. Mathematics; Math- 
ematician. 

Matt. Matthew. 

M.B. Medicine Baccalau- 
reus, Bachelor of Med- 
icine. 

M.B. Musice Baccalau- 
reus, Bachelor of Music. 

M.C. Member of Congress. 

Mok, March. 

M.D. Medicine Doctor, 
Doctor of Medicine. 

Md. Maryland. 

Mdlle. or Mile. Mademoi- 
selle. 

Mdse. Merchandise. 

M.E. Methodist Episcopal ; 
Military or Mechanica 
Engineer. 

Me. Maine. 

Mech. Mechanics, or Me- 
chanical. 

Med. Medicine. 

Mem. Memorandum. Me- 
mento, remember. 

Messrs. or MM. Messieurs, 
Gentlemen. 

Mex. Mexico, or Mexican. 

Mich. Michigan. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Miss. er 15 

MM. Their ajesties 
Messieurs, Gentlemen; 
Two thousand. 

Mme. Madame. 

M.M.S.S. Massachusettensis 
Medicine Societatis So- 
cius, Fellow of the Mass- 
achusetts Medical So- 
ciety 

Mo. tisscin’s Month. 

Mon. Monday. 

Mons. Monsieur, Sir. 

Mont. Ter. Montana Ter- 
ritory. 

M.P. Member of Parlia- 
ment; Metropolitian Po- 
lice. 

M.P.P. Member of Pro- 
vincial Parliament. 

Mr. Mister. 


M.R.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society 
Member of the hosel 
Academy of oan 

M.R.C.C. Member of the 
Royal College of Chemis- 


try. 
MRCS. Member of the 
Royal College of Sur- 


geons: 

M.R.G.S. Member of the 
sr doom Geographical So- 
ciety 

M.R. a ‘Member of the Roy- 
al Institute. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

M.R.S.L. Member of the 
Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. 

M.S. Memorie sacrum, Sa- 
cred to the memory; 
Master of the Sciences. 

MSS. Manuscripts. , 

Mus.B. Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.D. Doctor of Music. 

N.A. North America. 

N.B. New Brunswick; 
North British; Nota bene, 
mark well, take notice. 

N.C. North Carolina; New 


Church. 
N. rai ee England; North- 


Make eee 

Nev. Nevada. 

New Test. or N.T. New 
Testament. 

N.F. Newfoundland. 

N.H. New Hampshire; 
New Haven. 

N.J. New Jersey. 

N.Mex. New Mexico. 

No. Numero, number. 

Nol.pros. Nolens prosequi, 
I am unwilling to pros- 
ecute. 

Non pros. 
quitur, 
prosecute. 

Non seq. Non sequitur, 
It does not follow. 

Nov. November. 

N.S. New Style (after 
1752); Nova Scotia. 

N.T. New Testament. 

Num. Numbers; Numeral. 

Nie Bona of the 

Jirgin Mary 

N.Y. New York. 

O. Ohio. 

O.K. A slang phrase for 
“All correct.” 

Oct. October. 

Old Test. or O.T. 
si cine 


a5 
ae, by Style (before 
O.S.F. Order of St. Fran- 


cis. 

O.T. Old Testament. 

Oxon. Oxoniensis, Oxonii, 
of Oxford, at Oxford. 

Oz. Ounce. 

Pa. Pennsylvania. 

Par. Paragraph. 

Pd. Paid. 

P.E. Protestant Episco- 


Non prose- 
He does not 


Old 


pal. 

Penn. Pennsylvania. 

Per or pr. By the. 

er cent. Per centum, by 
the hundred. 

Phar. Pharmacy. 

Ph.B. 
calaureus, 
Philosophy. 

Ph.D. Philosophie Doctor, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Bachelor of 


Philosophie Bac- 


Pinx, Pinzit, He (or she) 


master; Passed Midship- 
man; Paymaster. 
P.O. Post office. 
a 5 fe tomage cn 
C. Pour prendre conge, 
= to take —_ 
Pp. OF pp. _. 
Pro. tem. ro tempore, 
for the time being. 
Prov. Proverbs; Provost. 
Prox. Proximo, next 
(month). 
P.S. Post Scriptum, Post- 


Pt. Part; Pint; Payment; 
Point; Port; ‘Post-town. 
Pub. Publisher; Publica- 
tion; Published; Public. 
Pwt. Pennyweight; Penny- 


weights. 
Pinzit, He (or she) 
painted it. 
q.e.d. Quod erat demon- 


strandum, which was to 
be proved. 


q.l. Daantea libet, as 
much as you please. 

Q.M. Quartermaster. 

Qr. jm 

q.s. Quantum en a 


Ques. gees 
q.v. Quod vide, which see; 
quantum vis, as much as 


od; Rises. 
R.A. Royal Academy; 
Royal cademician; 


Royal Arch; —— Arca- 
num; Royal Artillery. 

Recd. Received. 

Ref. Reference; Reform. 

Rev. Reverend; Revela- 
tion (Book of); Review; 
Revenue; Revise. 

R.I. Rhode Island. 

R.M.S. Royal Mail Steam- 


er. 
R.N. Royal Navy. 
Rom. Cath. Renae Cath- 


olic 

RSA. Royal Society of 
Antiquaries; Royal Scot- 
tish Academy. 

R.S.D. Royal Society of 
Dublin. 

R.S.E. Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

R.8.L. Royal Society of 
London. 

R.S.V.P. Respondez s'il 
vous plait, Answer if 
you please. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend, 

S.A. South America; 
South Africa; South Aus- 
tralia. 

Sat. Saturday. 

8.C. — Senatus consultum 
A decree of the Senate; 
South Carolina, 

we He (or she) engraved 
it. 

se. or scil. Namely. 


Scot. Scotland, 


Seulp. or sculp. He (ot 
she) engraved it, Sculp- 


sit. 
S.D. Doctor of Science. 
Sec. Secretary; Second; 
Section. 
Sept. September; Septu- 


agint. 
Seq. Following, Sequentia; 
It follows, Sequitur. 
Serg. Sergeant. 
Serg. Maj. Sergeant Major. 
S.J. Society of Jesus. 
S.J.C. Supreme Judicial 


Court. 
S.P. Without issue, Sine 


ain. 

Sq.ft. Square foot or 
square feet. 

Sq.in. Square inch or 
inches. 

Sq.m. Square mile or miles. 

Sq.r. Square rood or roods, 

Sq.yd. Square yard. 

Sr. Sir or Senior; Sister. 

SS. or ss. To wit, Scilicet. 

St. Saint; Street; Strait. 

Stat. Statute. 

S.T.D. Docter of Sacred 
Theology. a 

Ster. or Stg. Sterling. 

S.T.P. Professor of Sacred 
Theology. 

Subj. Subjective. 

Subst. Substantive. 

Supt. Superintendent. 

Surg. Surgeon; Surgery. 


Surg.-Gen. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. 

Surv. Surveyor. 

Surv.-Gen. Surveyor-Gen- 
eral. 

Syn. Synonym; Synony- 
mous. 

Tenn. Tennessee. 

Ter. Territory. 


Tex. Texas. 

Th. or Thurs. Thursday. 

Tr. Transpose; Translator; 
Translation. 

Trans. Translator; Trans- 
lation; Transactions. 

Treas. Treasurer. 

ania ~ Tu. a 
p. Typographer. 

USC. Doctor of both 
Laws (Civil and Canon). 


Adam and Eve. 
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U.K. United Kingdom. 

ult. Last; of the last 
month, Ultimo. 

Umit. Unitarian. 

Univ. University. 

U.S. United States. 

U.S.A. United States Army. 

U.S.A. | United States of 
America. 

U.S.M. United States Mail. 

U.S.M. United States Ma- 
rine. 

U.S.M.A. United States 
Military, Academy. 

U.S.N. United States Navy. 

U.S.N.A. United States 

_Naval Academy. 

Ut. Utah. 

U.T. Utah Territory. 

vy. or vs. Against; In such 
a way; Versus; Versi- 
culo. 

Va. Virginia. 

Vat. Vatican. 

Ven. Venerable. 

Ver. _ Verse; Version. 

Vice-Pres. or V.P. Vice- 
_President. 

Vise. Viscount. 

viz. or vi. To wit; Namely; 
That is to say: Videlvcet. 

Vo. Left hand page, Verso. 

Vol. Volume. 

V.R. Queen Victoria, Vic- 
toria Regina. 

V.S. Veterinary Surgeon. 

Vt. Vermont. 

Vul. Vulgate (Latin ver- 
sion of the Bible). 
Wash. Washington. 

W.Ter. Washington Ter- 


ritory. 
Wed. Wednesday. 
Wise. Wisconsin. 
Wk. Week. . 
W.T. Wyoming Territory. 
X. Ten or tenth. 
Xmas or Xm. Christmas. 
Xn or Xtian. Christian. 
Nd. Yard. 

Y.M.C.A. Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
Y.M.Cath.A. Young Men’s 
Catholic Association. 

Yrs. Years; Yours. 

&. And. 

&c. And the rest; And so 
forth; Et cetera. 


To the Scriptural 


account of the creation and fall of Adam 
and Eve, the later Jewish writers in the 
Talmud have made many additions. Ac- 
cording to them, the stature of Adam, 
when first created, reached to the 
heavens, while the splendor of his coun- 
tenance surpassed that of the sun. The 
very angels stood in awe of him, and 
all creatures hastened to worship him. 
Then the Lord, in order to show the 
angels his power, caused a sleep to fall 
upon Adam, and removed a portion of 
every limb, He thus lost his vast 
stature, but remained perfect and com- 
plete. His first wife was Lilith, the 
mother of demons, but she fled from 
tim, and afterwards Eve was created 


for him. At the marriage of Adam 
and Eve angels were present, some 
playing on musical instruments, others 
serving up delicious viands, while the 
sun, moon, and stars danced together. 
The happiness of the human pair ex- 
cited envy among the angels, and the 
seraph Sammael tempted them, and suc- 
ceeded in leading them to their fall from 
innocence. According to the Koran, 
all the angels paid homage to Adam 
excepting Eblis, who, on account of his 
refusal, was expelled from Paradise. To 
gratify his revenge, Eblis seduced Adam 
and Eve, and they were separated. Adam 
was penitent, and lived in a tent on the 
site of the Temple of Mecca, where he 
was instructed in the divine command- 
ments by the Archangel Gabriel. After 
two hundred years of separation, he 
again found Eve on Mount Ararat. 


Alexandrian Library, The, contained, 
in the time of Cleopatra, about 700,000 
volumes or rolls, and was founded at 
the suggestion of Demetrius Phalereus, 
a fugitive from Athens in the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter. The greater portion of 
this remarkable collection was destroyed 
during the Alexandrine war. This loss, 
however, was repaired by Mark Antony, 
who presented to Cleopatra the library 
taken at the siege of Pergamos. From 
this time until about the year 391 A. D., 
the library increased in size and reputa- 
tion, and contained treasures of learning 
in all known tongues. At the burning 
of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis by the 
Christians under Theodosius the Great, 
about that year a portion of the library 
was destroyed, and when the Arabs, 
under Caliph Omar, took the city in 
640 A. D., the destruction of the remain- 
der was completed. 


Allusions, Familiar. Frequently oc- 
curring in books, periodicals and in 
conversation, are figurative or symbolic 
references, which have a history. A 
valuable list of such references is here. 
given: 

Agsperit. Democritus, the original laughing 
philosopher, was born in Abdera, a Thra- 


cian city. From him a scoffer or person given 
to continual laughing is called an Abderite. 
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ABRAHAM’S Bosom. 
dead. 

ABYLA and CALPE. The Pillars of Hercules, 
the exit from the Mediterranean. 

Acavemics. Plato’s disciples were so called 
from the Academy. 

AcaApbEMyY.(Academe.) Plato founded hisschool 
in a gymnasium of this name near Athens, 
368 B. C. : 

AcapiA. Formerly the name of Nova Scotia. 

Apam’s APPLE. A part of the throat where, 
it is said, a piece of the forbidden fruit 
lodged. é 

ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, THE. James Crichton, 
an accomplished Scotchman of the 16th 
century. 

ApmiraAL. The highest rank in the Navy. 

AENEID, THE. Virgil’s epic poem, is contained 
in 12 books. When Troy was taken by 
the Greeks and set on fire, A2neas, with his 
father, son, and wife, took flight, with the 
intention of going to Italy, the original 
birthplace of the family. The wife was 
lost, and the old man died on the way; but, 
after umerous perils by sea andland, Aeneas 
and his son Ascanius reached Italy. Here 
Latinus, the reigning king, received the ex- 
iles hospitably, and promised his daughter 
Lavinia in marriage to Aineas; but she had 
been already betrothed by her mother to 
Prince Turnus, son of Valmus, king of 
Rutuili, and Turnus would not forego his 
claim. Latinus, in this dilemma, said the 
rivals must settle the dispute by an appeal 
to arms. Turnus being slain, A°neas mar- 
ried Lavinia, and ere long succeeded his 
father-in-law on the throne. 

Aces. The five ages of the world according to 
Hesiod are, the Golden, the Silver, the 
Brazen, the Heroic, and the Iron. 

ALABAMA. A Confederate privateer built in 
England. Sunk by the Kearsarge June ro, 
1864. 

Avappin’s Winpow, To Frnisu. Trying to 
complete another’s work. Aladdin’s palace 
was perfect except one window left i the 
Sultan to finish, but his treasure failed him. 

ALBANY ReGENcy. Name applied 60 years 
ago to some Democrats at Albany, N. Y. 

ALBINO. A person with white skin and hair 
and red eyes. The Portuguese so called the 
white negroes. 

ALBION. England, so called from the chalky 
white cliffs. 

ALDINE Press. Founded by Aldus Manutius 
at Venice in 1496. Editions of the classics 
issued from this press were called the Al- 
dine editions. This term is now applied to 
some elegant editions of English works. 

ALEXANDRINE AGE, 323-640, when Alex- 
andria was the seat of the highest culture. 

ALHAMBRA. A magnificent palace and a 


fortress built by the Moors at Granada, in 
Spain, 

ee arrows: All Saints’ day, November 
ist. 


ALLAH. Arabic name of God. 
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Avtmacks. Assembly room in London where 
the most exclusively aristocratic balls were 

ven. 

Anaconda Do.trar. A phrase first used by 
Irving in his Creole Village, and which has 
become quite common, The title of a play. 

AusaTiA. A quarter in London where crimi- 
nals take refuge. / 

Atto-Re.igvo. Figures in marble or castings 
projecting one-half or more from the tablet. 

AmBrosia. Food of the gods. 

ANACHRONISM. An error in computing time. 

ANACREONTICS. Poems composed in the man- 
ner of Anacreon, a great poet noted for his 
exact imitation of nature. 

ANCIEN RecimE. The French Government 
previous to the revolution of Lie 

ANGLING, THE FaTHER or. Izaak Walton. 

Annus MrraBiLis. (Wonderful year.) A. D. 
1666. Noted for the great fire in London, 
the Plague, and an English victory over 
the Dutch. 

ANTONINUS, THE WALL oF. Built by the Ro- 
mans in A. D. 140 across Scotland between 
the Clyde and the Firth of Forth; an em- 
bankment of earth. 

APOLLO BELVEDERE. One of the most beauti- 
ful and perfect representations of the human 
form is the statue of Apollo in the Bel- 
vedere Gallery of the Vatican Palaceat Rome. 

Apprtan Way. The road from Rome to Capua. 
The oldest Roman road. 

APpPLEs OF Sopom. Beautiful fruit, but full 
of ashes. Applied figuratively to the disap- 
pointment of sin. 

AppLe, GOLDEN. Prize for beaut disputed 
before Paris, between Juno, allas, and 
Venus; awarded by him to Venus. 

ARABESQUE. Decoration in Moorish Style. 

Arcapian. A shepherd; a Greek grazing 
country named Arcadia has furnished this 
word to the poets. 

Arco. The ship in which Jason and his 54 
companions sailed when going to Colchis 
for the Golden Fleece. 

ArGonauts. The adventurers on the Argo. 

ARGUS-EYED. Crafty, watchful. Argus had 
a hundred eyes; the jealous Juno put him 
on detective duty over Io. 

ARTESIAN WELL. Boring in the earth until 
water is reached that will flow spontane- 
ously. Their first use was in Artois, France. 

Aryans. The stem of the Indo-European 
peoples. 

Astor Lisprary. Founded by John Jacob 
Astor in New York city. 

ATHENS, THE MopERN. Boston. 

Aucustan Ace. As the most flourishing 
period of the Roman literature was during 
the time of Augustus, that name is given to 
any age wherein literature is preéminent. 

Avutp Reexigz. Edinburgh, Scotland. 

ATION King Arthur’s burial place, Glaston- 

ury. 

AYRSHIRE Poet, Tue. Burns. 
died 17096. 
in Scotland. 


E Born 1750. 
His birthplace was near Ay1 
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Bapytonisu Captivity. The 70 years’ cap- 
tivity of the Jews at Babylon, 608-538 B.C. 

BACONIAN PHILOSOPHY. he inductive phi- 
losophy of Lord Bacon. 

BaLMoRAL CasTLeE. A Scotch castle owned 
by Queen Victoria, where she spent most 
of her time in summer. 

Barp or Avon. Shakespeare, so called from 
his home being Stratford-on-Avon. 

BaRMEcIDE’s Feast. A mockery, a delusion, 
and a sham. Barmecide asked a starving 
beggar to dinner, and seated him at a table 
of empty dishes. 

BARNBURNERS. A name given some years 
ago to radical Democrats, a leading man 
among whom was John Van Buren. 

BasitisK. A mythical serpent with power to 
kill by merely looking at its victim. 

Basso REeLiEvo. Figures in marble and cast- 
ings that project but little from the plane. 

BasTILE. French prison and fortress. People 
were incarcerated here by lettre de cachet, 
without notice or trial. Destroyed by a mob, 
1789. 

BaTTLe oF THE Booxs. Satire by Dean 
Swift, comparing ancient and modern litera- 
ture. 

BatrLe or THE Kecs. A practical joke on 
the British General Loring. Detailed ina 
ballad of the Revolutionary War. 

Battery, THE. A park in New York city 
adjoining the river. 

BEACON STREET. The aristocratic residence 
street of Boston. 

BEAUTY AND THE Beast. This venerable 
story, from Les Contes Marines, of Mme. 
Villeneuve (1740), is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of all radon d tales. A young and 
lovely woman saved her father by putting 
herself in the power of a frightful but kind- 
hearted monster, whose respectful affection 
and melancholy overcame her aversion to 
his ugliness, and she consented to become 
his bride. Being thus freed from enchant- 
ment the monster assumed his proper form 
and became a young and handsome prince. 

Bepiam. A mad-house. 

Bet, THe Attic. Plato; so called from his 
honeyed style. 

Bee, THE Busy. 


industry. 

BreeLzeBus. A Philistine deity. 

BEGGING THE QuESTION. Assuming as true 
what you are to prove. 

BeL_Le France, La. Beautiful France. 

Betcravia. Fashionable quarter of London. 

Bett THE Cat. In a convention of mice it 
was proposed to hang a bell on the cat’s 
neck, to give warning of her coming. No 
one would serve on the committee. 

Beit, THE Passinc. Rung formerly when 
persons were dying. 

BrLoven Discrpre, THe. St. John. 

Bess, Goop QuEEN. Queen lizabeth. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE Nationat. (National Library.) 
At Paris; contains over 1,000,000 books, 


150,000 


An example of communal 
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BILLINGSGATE. Coarse language. Such as is 
used at the fish market of Billingsgate in 
London; a fishwife’s tongue being said to 
be remarkably expressive. 

Brack DeratH. A plague which desolated 
Europe, Asia, and Africa in the 14th 
century. 

Buack Fripay. Gold panic Sept. 24, 1869. 
Immense fortunes lost and won same day. 
Investigation could never discover the true 
cause of it. 

Brack Hote or Catcuttra. Dark prison cell 
wherein Surajah Dowlah shut up 146 British 
soldiers; only 23 lived till merning. 

Biack Prince, THE. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward III. 

Brack Repuslicans. The Republican party 
of United States so called when opposing 
the extension of slavery. 

BLARNEY STONE. Its supposed virtue when 
kissed is to impart a smooth and oily tongue. 
Profusion of compliments is called Blarney. 
This stone is in Blarney Castle, near Cork, 
Ireland. 

BLUEBEARD. The hero of the well-known 
nursery tale, and is so named from the 
color of his beard. The story is widely 
known in Western Europe, but the form 
in which it has become familiar is a free 
translation of that given by Perrault in 
1697. In this story Bluebeard is a Signeur 

’ of great wealth, who marries the daughter 
of a neighbor in the country, and a month 
after the wedding goes from home on a 
journey, leaving his wife the keys of his cas- 
tle, but forbidding her to enter one room. 
She can not resist her curiosity, opens the 
door, to find the bodies of all Bluebeard’s 
former wives, and at once sees the fate to 
which she herself is doomed. Bluebeard, 
on his return, discovers from a spot of blood 
upon the key which could not be cleaned 
of, that his wife had broken his command 
and tells her that she must die. She begs for 
a short respite to commend herself to God, 
sends her sister Anne to the top of the tower 
to seek for help and finally is just on the 
point of having her head cut off, when her 
two brothers burst in and dispatch Blue- 
beard. There are many versions of the 
story, all agreeing in essential details. It 
is found in the German, French, Greek, 
Tuscan, Icelandic, Esthonian, Gaelic, and 
Basque folklore. 

Brive Laws. Some severe New England 
statutes were so called. 

Bue Stockine. A literary society at Ven- 
ice in 1400, whose members wore blue 
stockings, is the origin of this name for 
a female pendant. 

Bouemian. As opposed to Philistine, an 
artist or literary man living loosely by his 
wits. 

Bois pe Boutocne. A Parisian promenade. 

Borper, THe. Frontier of England and 

«Scotland. 
BorpeER MInstTREL, THE. Sir Walter Scott. 
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Borper States. Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri. 

BourGeoisig. A class of the people of France 
mostly composed of traders and manu- 
facturers. 

Bourzvarp. A wide street in Paris, in the 
place of the ancient ramparts. 


Bourse. Parisian stock exchange. 
Bow Betts. A set of bells in the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, London. One ‘born 


within sound of Bow Bells’’ is a Cockney. 
Bowery, Tue. A New York thoroughfare. 
Boycorr. To refuse to have anything to do 
with a person. To let him severely alone. 
A trying ordeal passed through by Captain 
Boycott in Ireland in 1881. No one would 
sell to him, buy from him, work for him, 
or speak to him. 
Branpy Nose. Queen Anne of England. 
BREECHES Bisie, THE. An edition in which 


“aprons” in Genesis iii: 7 is rendered 
““breeches.”’ 

BRIDE OF THE SEA. Venice. 

Bripce oF Sicus. In Venice. Connects 
Doge’s Palace and State Prison. Over this 


bridge the condemned passed when on their 
way to be executed. 
British Museum. Library and museum in 
London. 
Broapway. 
New York. 
Brook Farm. A Socialistic community to 
carry out the idea of Fourierism; was found- 
ed at West Roxbury, Mass., 1841. 
BrotTHER JONATHAN. America: an American. 
Some doubt as to its origin, but it is said 
to come from Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, in speaking of whom Washing- 
ton would say ‘‘We must consult Brother 


The principal business street of 


Jonathan.” 

BuncomBe. Clap-trap speeches, to cajole 
constituents, more than for immediate 
effect. Buncombe is in North Carolina. 


A North Carolina member said a fiery speech 
was not delivered to the House, but to 
Buncombe. 

Bunker Hitt Monument. An obelisk of 
granite marking the site of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, fought between the British 
and Americans, June 17, 1775. 

Cacuet, Letrres per. (Sealed letters.) 
Blank warrants with the seal of the French 
King already affixed for imprisoning or 
releasing any person in the Bastile. 

CALEDONIA. Scotland. 

Catumet. An Indian pipe. In old times 
a treaty of peace with the red men would 
be ratified by smoking the calumet. 


CarBonari. A secret political society organ- 
ized in Italy, 1820. 


CARMAGNOLE. Song and dance in the French 
Revolution. 
CARTESIAN PuiLtosopHy. From Descartes, 


“T think, therefore I exist.’’ 


CastLE Garpen. At New York city, the 
landing- place of emigrants. 
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CAVALIER SERVENTE. 
ried woman, 

CreLEsTIAL Empire. China, whose first em- 
perors were all divinities. 

CENTRAL PARK. The great park of New 
York city; contains 863 acres. 

Cuamps DE Mars. A field in Paris for military 
manceuvres. 

Cuamps Etyseres. A promenade in Paris. 

CHARTER Oak. A tree in Hartford, Conn., 
in which.the Colonial Charter was secreted 
in 1688. It was blown down in 1856. 

CHAUVINISM. Patriotism of the blatant kind, 
from Chauvin, one of Scribe’s characters. 

CHEAPSIDE. A thoroughfare in London. 

CHILTERN HuNnpREps, To AccrepTt THE. A 
member of the English Parliament can not 
resign, and can not hold office during mem- 
bership. If he wishes to leave, he can va- 
cate his seat by accepting the office of 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

CHILTERN HunpREps. A tract in Bucking: 
hamshire and Oxfordshire, England, tc 
which is attached the nominal office o 
steward under the crown. 

Curist CHurcH. The name of the largest 
college in the University of Oxford. 

CINCINNATI, THE. Society of American Rey- 
olutionary officers, 

CitizEN Kinc, Tue. Louis Philippe of France. 

CockaGne, Lanp oF. An imaginary country 
of ease and pleasure; usually applied to 
London. : 

CoLuMBIA. 
States. 
CoLUMN oF VeNDoME. A stone pillarin Paris, 
erected by Napoleon, commemorating the 
successes of the French armies. It was 
thrown dcwr by the Communists in 1871. 

CONGRESSIONAL LiBRaRy. At Washington; 
it is the largest in the United States. 

Consois. E: glish public securities. 

CoppERHEaDS. Northern sympathizers with 
the South in the Civil War. 

Corncrackers, THE. Kentuckians. 

Corn Law Ruymer, Tue. Ebenezer Elliott. 

Corso. The chief thoroughfare of Rome. 

Crapaup JoHNNy. A Frenchman. 

CrocopiLe TEARs. Counterfeit sorrow. A 
fable says the crocodile weeps as it eats its 
victim. 

CuMBERLAND. A United States vessel] sunk 
by the Confederate ram Merrimac in Hamp- 
ton Roads, March 8, 1862. 

Damocies’ Sworp. Damocles, having com- 
mented upon the happiness which the 
tyrant Dionysius must enjoy, was invited 
by him to a feast where, whilst discussing 
the good things, he looked up and dis- 
cov*red a sword hanging by a single hair 
immediately over his head. 

Darby AND Joan. The loving couple 

DARWINIAN THEORY. An explanation of the 
origin of species in animals, that they come 
from one or a few original forms, the present 
differences resulting from development and 
natural selection. 


The escort of a mar-_ 


Poetical name of the United 
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De Prorunpis. The 130th Psalm; part of 
the burial service. 

DEBATABLE GROUND. Land on the western 
border of Scotland, disputed between Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

DEFENDER OF THE FaitH. Henry VIII. 
received this title from Pope Leo X., and 
his successors have borne it ever since. 

Directory, THE FrencH. By the Constitu- 
tion of 1705 the executive power was vested 
in five Directors; it lasted only four years. 

Dizzy. The nickname of Benjamin Disraeli, 
‘Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Doctors’ Commons. The place where the 
Ecclesiastical Court sat in London. 

DocrrinaIRE. A cant termin French politics, 
given to the proposer of an impracticable 
compromise measure. 

Doz, Joun. The fictitious plaintiff in eject- 
—— suits, the defendant being Richard 

oe. 

Doomspay Boox. Compiled by order of 
William the Conqueror. It contained a 
survey and an estimate of value of all the 

~ Jands in England. 

Donnysrook Farr. A once celebrated annual 
fair near Dublin. 

Dovay Biste, THE. The English Bible au- 
thorized by the Roman Catholic Church; 
first published at Douay, France. 

Downinc STREET. The official residence of 
the English Prime Minister _since the time 
of Sir Robert Walpole is in Downing Street, 
London. 

Drury LANE THEATRE. 
opened in 1688. 

Dyine GiapraTor. An ancient statue in the 
Capitol at Rome. 

EASTERN STATES, THE. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, and Connecticut. 

Ecce Homo. A painting by Correggio rep- 
resenting the Saviour crowned with thorns. 

EcoLte PoLyTECHNIQUE. A Parisian school, 
the graduates of which are given places in 
the public service. 

Et Dorapo. A fabulous region in South 
America, surpassing all other countries in 
the production of gems and precious metals. 
A name for any wealthy country. 

ELEPHANT, SEEING THE. Seeing the world. 

E.cin Marsies. A collection of Greek 


In London; was 


sculptures made by Lord Elgin. Now in 
the British Museum. 

ETERNAL City, THE. Rome. 

Eureka. (I have found it.) Exclamation 


of Archimedes when he discovered the 
method of proving that the sum of the 
squares of the sides of a right-angled tri- 
angle equaled the square of the hypotenuse. 

EVANGELISTS, SYMBOLS OF THE. Matthew 
has a scroll before him and holds a pen; 
Mark sits writing, with a winged lion by 
his side; Luke has a pen and a scroll, near 
him is an ox; John is a young man, behind 
whom is an eagle. 
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Exctusion, Brit or. A bill which passed the 
English House of Commons in 1679, pro- 
posing to exclude the Duke of York from 
oes throne because he was a Roman Cath- 
olic. 

EXPOUNDER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
Daniel Webster. 

Fasian Pouicy. Delaying; dilatory. From 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, the Roman Gen- 
eral who successfully opposed Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian, by avoiding a battle 
and continually harassing him. 

Fasrus, THE AMERICAN. George Washington. 

Farrmount Park. In Philadelphia, where 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 was held; 
contains nearly 3,000 acres. 

Farneants, Les Rois. (Do-nothing Kings.) ~ 
The last twelve Kings of the Merovingian 
Dynasty were so called. For about roo 
years previous to 720, when Pepin dethron- 
ed Childeric III., they were mere puppets, 
and supreme authority was exercised by the 
mayors of the palace. 

FaLerniAn. A celebrated ancient Italian 
wine grown at Falernum. 

Famous PorMs AND THEIR AUTHORS: 
“Blegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 

is the master composition of Thomas Gray 

(1716-1771). 

‘The Minstrel,” is the production of James 

Beattie (1735-1803). 

“Rock of Ages” is from the pen of Augustus 

Montague Toplady (1740-1778). 

“The Farmer’s Boy” was written by Rob- 

ert Bloomfield (1766-1823). 

“The Burial of Sir John Moore”’ is the effort 

of Charles Wolfe (1791-1823). 

‘“Woodman, Spare that Tree” is the work 

of George P. Morris (1802-1864). 

“The Buccaneer” was composed by Richard 

Henry Dana (1789-1879). 

“Star Spangled Banner’ was written by 

Francis Scott Key (1790-1843). 

“La Marseillaise’” is the work of Rouget de 

L’Isle (1760-1836). 

“Home, Sweet Home” is by John Howard 

Payne (1792-1852). 

“rom Greenland’s Icy Mountains” is the 

composition of Reginald Heber (1783-1826). 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” was written 

by Julia Ward Howe (1810). 

“Ben Bolt’? is from the pen of Thomas 

Dunn English (1819). 

“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” is by 

Emma C. Willard (1847-1870). 

“Hail, Columbia’ is the production of 
Joseph Hopkinson (1770-1842). 

Faneuit Hav. In Boston, built 1742; called 
the ‘Cradle of Liberty,’ for there the 
Revolutionary patriots were wont to as- 
semble. 

Farmer Grorce. George III. of England; 
so called from his love of agriculture. 

Fata Morcana. A mirage in the Straits of 
Messina. 

FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 
ton. 


THE. 


George Washing: 
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FATHERS OF THE LaTIN CHuRcH. St. Ambrose 
of Milan, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. 
Hilary, St. Jerome, Lactantius. : 

Fausourc St. Antoine. The part of Paris 
where the workingmen live. 

Favusourec St. Germain. Aristocratic part 
of Paris. : 
Fenians. A society of Irishmen formed in 
the United States in 1865 to free Ireland. 
Firtu Avenue. A celebrated residence street 

in New York. 

Ficutinc Jor. The American General Joseph 


Hooker. 

First GENTLEMAN IN Europe. George IV. 
of England. 

Five Points. A once notorious locality in 
New York. 


FLAGELLANTS. Religious fanatics of the 13th 
century who went about naked and scourg- 
ing themselves. 

Freet, THe. A London prison taken down 
in 1845. 

FLrowery Kincpom, THE. China. 
Fryinc Dutcuman. A specter shi 
about the Cape of Good Hope. 

trouble to whoever sees it. 

Forte. Strong point. 

Fort Sumter. In the harbor of Charleston, 
S. C. Here were heard the first sounds of 
the cannons’ thunder in the late Civil War. 

FourrErRisM. Charles Fourier, a French vis- 
ionary, proposed a system of communism 
in which the world should be divided into 
“yhalansteries” of four hundred families 
who were to live and work in common. 

FresHMan. A student in his first year at 
college. 

Funk, Peter. <A mock auction, a person 
employed to act as an apparent purchaser 
at. bid up articles for sale. 

Gapsuitt. Near Rochester, in Kent, Eng- 
land. Place where Falstaff met so man 
mien in buckram. Charles Dickens’ resi- 
dence was at Gadshill. 

Genre PaintinGc. Represents ordinary do- 
mestic and rural scenes. 

GEORGE, ST., AND THE DRAGON. St. George, 
the patron saint of England, is said to have 
slain in Libya a hideous dragon whose 
daily food was a virgin. 

Gesta RoMANORUM, the deeds of the Romans. 
The title of a collection of short stories and 
legends:in the Latin tongue, widely spread 
during the Middle Ages, but of the author- 
ship of which little is known save that it 
took its present form most likely in 
England, about the end of the 13th or 
the beginning of the 14th century. The 
stories are invariably moralized, and, in- 
deed, this edifying purpose throughout is 
the sole unifying element of the collection. 
The title is only so far descriptive as the 
nucleus of the collection consists of stories 


cruising 
orebodes 


from Roman history, or rather pieces from _ 


Roman writers, not necessarily of any 
greater historical value than that of An- 
drocles and the Lion from Allus Gallius. 
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Moralized, mystical, and religious tales, 
as well as other pieces, many of ultimate 
oriental origin, were afterwards added, and 
upon them edifying conclusions hung, 
bringing the whole up to about 180 chapters. 

Guetro. A quarter in Rome to which the 
Jews were formerly restricted. 

Giencore. A pass in Argyleshire, Scotland. 
Here, February 13, 1691, were massacred 
38 of the MacDonalds by one hundred and 
twenty soldiers under Captain Campbell. 

GosBeELins. A tapestry and carpet manufac- 
tory at Paris, founded by Gobelin, a dyer, 
about 370 years ago. 

Gopiva, Lapy. Wife of Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, who offered to remit certain exac- 
tions to his tenants if she would ride naked 
through the streets of Coventry. She did 
so, all the people closing their doors and 
keeping within except one, ‘‘ Peeping Tom,” 
who was struck blind for peeping at her. 

GoLtconpa. The neighborhood of some rich 
diamond mines in India. 

Gotp FEvER. 1849; peopled California. 

GotpEN Ace. A period of innocence and 
prosperity. Nearly always refers to some 
past age. 

GoLpEN Gate. The entrance to the harbor 
of San Francisco. 

GoLDEN Horn. The estuary of the Bosphorus, 
upon whose banks Constantinople is built. 

Gorp1iAN Knot. A difficulty; an obstacle. 
Gordius, King of Phrygia, consecrated to 
Jupiter a wagon, the beam and yoke of 
which were tied together by such an in- 
tricate knot that no one could unravel it. 
An oracle having foretold that he who 
could untie this knot would be master of 
Asia, Alexander cut it assunder with his 
sword, 

Gorvon Riots, THE. In 1780,in London, the 
bill passed by the House of Commons for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics caused so 
much ill feeling that Lord George Gordon, 
a fanatic, incited the mob to try to force 
its repeal. Dickens in his Barnaby Rudge 
gives a vivid description of these riots. 

Gotnam. A name sometimes applied to New 


York city. 
GotHaM, THE WISE MEN or. Noted for their 
folly. Gotham was an English village. 


GREAT COMMONER, THE. William Pitt. 

Great Duke, THE. Wellington. 

Great Eastern. The largest vessel ever 
launched. She was built to carry 1,000 
passengers and 5,o00 tons of cargo. Her 
chief work has been in the laying of ocean 
telegraph cables. 

GREAT MEN’s Works: 

Shelley wrote ‘‘Queen Mab”’ at 18. 
Mohammed began the Koran at 35. 
Keats wrote his ‘‘Endymion”’ at 22. 
Alexandre Dumas wrote plays at 22. 
Disraeli wrote ‘‘ Vivian Grey” at 21. 
Heine published his first songs at 23. 
Seneca wrote ‘De Beneficiis” after 50. 
Swift wrote the ‘‘Tale of a Tub” at 37. 
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Richardson published ‘‘Pamela”’ at 51. 
Racine wrote the “‘Andromache’”’ at 28. 
Paley wrote the ‘‘Hore Pauline” at 47. 
Coleridge published “‘Christabel” at 44. 
Pliny finished the ‘‘German War’”’ at 31. 
Luther wrote his ninety-five theses at 34. 
Poe wrote “The Raven” in his 36th year. 
Confucius began his religious works at 30. 
Butler wrote ‘‘ Hudibras” after he was 60. 
Shakespeare wrote his first play at about 24. 
Sterne published “Tristram Shandy”’ at 46. 
Owen Meredith published ‘‘Luciile’”’ at 29. 
. Boileau wrote his first satirical poems at 24. 
Corneille wrote ‘‘ Melite,’”’ his first drama, at 


aie 

Calvin published his ‘‘ Psychopannychia”’ 
at 25. 
Spenser published the ‘‘ Faerie Queene”’ at 


It is said that Horace wrote his first odes 
at 23. 

Sheridan wrote his ‘‘School for Scandal” at 
26. 

Machiavelli completed ‘‘The Prince” at 45. 

Sir Thomas More finished his ‘* Utopia’ at 73. 

Livy is said to have finished his ‘‘ Annals” 


at as 
oldsmith finished ‘‘The Deserted Village”’ 

at 42. 
Josephus published his ‘‘ Wars of the Jews” 
at 56. 
PaeatGne’s poems appeared when the poet 
Was 30. 

Perseus is thought to have written his 
satires at 45. 

Thackeray was 36 when ‘Vanity Fair” ap- 
peared. 

Lord Bacon wrote the ‘‘ Novum Organum”’ 


at 41. 
Tacitus finished the first part of his history 


at 50. 

Divi is said to have written his first psalm 
at 18. 

Homer is said to have composed the Iliad 
after 60. 

Bryant was 19 when made famous by 
“Thanatopsis.” 

Solomon is said to have collected the 
Proverbs at 50. 

Baxter wrote the “‘ Saint’s Everlasting Rest” 


at 34. 

adhe finished the “‘ Divina Commedia” at 
about 51. 

Von Ranke finished his “History of the 
Popes”’ at 32: ° 

eorge Eliot was 39 when ‘Adam Bede” 

was printed. 

Fichte wrote the famous 
lehre’”’ at 32. 

Robert Browning wrote ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book”’ at 57. 

Samuel Johnson published “‘ London” when 
he was 29. 

The Bucolics of Virgil were written be- 
tween 43 and 47. 

Thomas 4 Kempis wrote the “Imitation 
of Christ’’ at 34. 


““Wissenschats- 
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Joseph Addison’s first essays appeared when 
he was 2 2 

John Bunyan finished the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’’ at 50. 

“The Robbers,’ by Schiller, made the 
author famous at 23. 

Hannah More wrote ‘‘The Search after 
Happiness” at 28. : 

Martial is said to have written epigrams 
before he was 20. 

Voltaire’s first tragedy came out when the 
author was 22. 

Adam Smith published “The Wealth of 
Nations” at 55. 


GREAT PyRAMID, THE. 
It is 484 feet high. 
GREENBACKS. United States Treasury notes. 

So named from their color. 

GREEN IstEe, THE. Ireland. Sometimes also 
called the Emerald Isle. 

GREENWoop. Acemetery in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

GREGORIAN YEAR. 1582; it being proved that 
the years were eleven minutes shorter than 
what they were counted at, Gregory XIII. 
took ten days of October out of that year 
and advanced the dates so as to correct the 
calendar. The reform has been accepted 
throughout Christendom, except in Rus- 
sia. Example: George Washington, born 
February 11, O. 5S. 

Gretna GREEN. A Scotch village famous for 
runaway matches. 

Grus STREET, London, is thus described in 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary: ‘Originally the 
name of a street near Moorfields, in London, 
much inhabited by writers of small histories, 
dictionaries, and temporary poems, whence 
any production is called Grub Street.” 
Andrew Marvell used the name in its appro- 
priate sense, which later was freely used 
by Pope, Swift, and others. 

GUILDHALL. The London town hall. 

GuNPOWDER Ptot, Tue. A plot to blow up 
the English Parliament in its House, Nov. 
5, 1605. A cellar underneath was stored 
with gunpowder intended to be touched 
off during the session by Guy Fawkes. The 
discovery was made in time to prevent mis- 
chief. To use a modern but inelegant 
phrase, the plot was considered by some 
people to be ‘“‘a put up job.” 

Gyces’ Rinc. A ring which made the wearer 
invisible. Gyges, having found a man’s 
corpse in a brazen horse that he discovered 
in a cave, took a ring from the finger of 
the dead that rendered him invisible. By 
using this ring he entered unseen the cham- 
ber of the King of Lydia and murdered him. 
He became King. 

Haseas Corpus Act, Tue. Passed in the 
time of Charles II. and provides that the 
body of any person restrained of his liberty 
must on proper application be brought 
before a judge and the reason of his con- 
finement stated. The judge will then deter- 
mine the amount of bail he shall furnish, 


At Geezeh, Egypt. 
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or he will remand him to prison or allow 
him his freedom, as the case may require. 

Hatcyon Days. A period of happiness; days 
of peace and tranquillity. The halcyon, as 
the kingfisher was anciently called, was 
said to lay her eggs in nests on rocks near 
the sea during the calm weather about the 
winter solstice. 

Hanpicap. Apportionment of the weights 
that must be carried in a race by different 
horses, considering their age and strength, 
to equalize their chances. 

Hansarp. Name of the firm which prints the 
debates of the British Parliament. 

Hanse Towns. In the 12th century some 
commercial cities in the north of Germany 
formed an association for the protection of 
commerce. To these other similar cities 
in Holland, England, France, Spain, and 
Italy acceded, and for centuries this con- 
federacy commanded the respect and defied 
the power of kings. 

Hare, Map as A Marcu. 
than usual in March. 

Harpies. Three ravenous and filthy monsters, 
each having a woman’s face, and the body 
of a yulture. Their names were Aello, 
Ocypete, and Celeno. Juno sent them to 
plunder the table of Phineus. 

Hari-Kari. (Happy dispatch.) 
official suicide. 

Harvest Moon. The full moon at or nearest 
the fall equinox; rises for a number of days 
about sunset. 

HEATHEN CHINEE, THE. 

HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 
Germany. 

Hecrra. The date of Mohammed’s flight 
from Mecca, July 16, 622. The epoch from 
which the Mohammedans compute their 
time. 

Hicu Cuurcn. The more conservative portion 
of the Episcopal Church. 

Hicu Seas, Tue. The sea beyond three miles 
from the coast. 

History, THE FATHER oF. 
Greek historian. 

Hosson’s Cuoice. 


The hare is wilder 


Japanese 


A poem. 
Ruins near Heidelberg, 


Herodotus, the 


Take what is offered or 
go without. Tobias Hobson, an English 
stable-keeper, made whatever customer 
came to hire a horse take the one nearest 
the door. 

Horporn. A street in London by which 
criminals used to be carried out to execution 
at Tyburn. 

Hoty Atuiance. Formed in 1816 by Austria, 
Prussia and Russia. 

Hoty Famity, Tur. The name of pictures 
representing in group the infant Jesus, St. 
Joseph, the Blessed Virgin, John the Bap- 
tist, Anna, and St. Elizabeth. The most 
celebrated are by Michael Angelo at Flor- 
ence, by Raphael in London, and by Leonar- 
do da Vinci in the Louvre. 

Hoty Lanp, Tue. Palestine. 

Hoty Leacue, Tur. The alliance of Pope 
Julius II., France, Germany, Spain, and 
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some of the Italian Republics in 1508, 
against Venice, 

HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. (Shame to him 
who evil thinks.) Motto of the highest 
order of knighthood in Great Britain, that 
of the Garter, instituted by Edward III. 
At a ball, a garter of the Countess of Salis- 
bury, having fallen off, was picked up by 
the King, who expressed himself in the 
abowe phrase and fastened it around his 
knee. This incident led to the formation 
of the order. 

Honors oF War. Allowing a surrendered 
enemy to keep his arms. 

Hore DE VILLE. The city hall in French and 
Belgian cities. 

Houris. Beautiful virgins of Paradise; 
promised by the Koran for the delight of 
the true believer. 

HuNnpRED Days, THE. From March 20, 1815, 
when Napoleon escaped from Elba, to June 
22, 1815, when he abdicated. 

Iconociast. (Image-breaker.) A radical 
reformer. 

In1ap, THE. The tale of the siege of Troy, 
an epic poem in 24 books by Homer. Mene- 
laus, King of Sparta, received as a guest, 
Paris, a son of Priam, King of Troy. Paris 
‘eloped with Helen, his host’s wife, and 
Menelaus induced the Greeks to lay siege 
to Troy to avenge the perfidy. The siege 
lasted ten years, when Troy was taken 
and burned to the ground. Homer’s poem 
is confined to the last year of the siege. 

INDEPENDENCE, DECLARATION OF. Issued 
July 4, 1776. 

INDEPENDENCE Hatt. In Philadelphia, .Pa., 
where Congress met and adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. 

INDEX ExpurGarTorivus. A list of books for- 
bidden to be read by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Inns or Court. The four London law societies 
which have the sole right of admitting can- 
didates to the Bar. They are Gray’s Inn, 
Lincoln's Inn, the Inner Temple, and the 
Middle Temple. 

Inquisition. A tribunal established in some 
countries to try heretics. 

Irish Acirator, Tue. Daniel O’Connell. 

Iron City, THE. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Iron Duke, Tue. The Duke of Wellington. 

Iron Mask, Tue MAN IN THE. A mysterious 
French state prisoner. 

Jack Ketcu. The hangman. 
an English hangman. 

Jack Rosinson. Before you can say Jack 
Robinson; at once. Jack Robinson’ was 
noted for the shortness of his visits; the 
servant had scarcely time to repeat his 
name, before he would leave. 

Re Tue Giant KILLER. A nursery hero. 

ACK, THE AMERICAN, OR Union. The blue 
round of the American flag with the stars 
ut without the stripes. 

JacopitEs. Adherents of James II. of Eng- 
land, and of the Stuarts, his descendants. 
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JARDIN DES PLanteEs. Botanical and zodlogi- 
eal garden in Paris. 7 
JARDIN Masitie. Of world-wide notoriety. 
A Parisian resort where.the can-can flour- 
ished. Suppressed in 1882. 

elec Gone To. Disappeared; ruined. 
ERUSALEM DeELIVERED. An Italian epic 
poem by Torquato Tasso. 

Jinco, Jincoism. Expression applied in 
England to those who wanted the English 
Government to assume an aggressive foreign 
policy, 1874-1880. 

Joun Buti. England. 
Englishman. 

JoHN CHINAMAN. 

JOHNNY CAKES. 
in the ashes. - 

JupiLer, YEAR or. Among the Jews the 
Jubilee came every fiftieth year, which was 
the year after one week of weeks of years 
had passed (seven times seven). All slaves 

_ who were of Hebrew blood were freed, all 
debts were canceled, and all lands returned 
to original owners during the jubilee. In 
the Roman Catholic church it is observed 
every twenty-fifth year. 

Juan Era, Tue. A method of reckoning 
time from 46 B. C., when Cesar reformed 
the calendar. 

Junius, LeTTERS 
political letters 
of George III. 
known. 

Kansas, Bieepinc. So called by Horace 
Greeley during the Free-soil controversy. 

Kensincton GARDENS. A London park near 
which Queen Victoria was born. 

Kitkenny Cats, THE. Disputing people; 
from the old verse: 

There once were two cats in Kilkenny— 

Who each thought there was one cat too many, 
So they howled and they fit, 
And they scratched aod they bit, 

Until instead of two cats there wasn’t any. 

Kinc CAN DO NO WRONG, THE. Meaning that 
the Ministers and not the King are respon- 
sible for mistakes of government. 

Kine or Yvetot. The Seigneur of Yvetot 
was made king of his estate by the King of 
France as a recompense for the killing of 
his father. It was a kingdom of eight 
square miles. 

Kinc Corz. A legendary king of Britain, 
who affected tobacco and spirits. 

Kine Cotron. A name given. to the great 
Southern industry before the war. 

Kine’s Evit. The scrofula. So called from 
the belief that a king’s touch would cure 
the disease. 

Kine Loc. A good-for-nothing ruler. The 
name comes from one of Esop’s fables, 
wherein Jupiter puts a log to rule over the 
frogs. 

Kinc-maker, Tus. Richard Nevill, the Earl 
of Warwick, who set up and deposed _kings 
at his will during the Wars of the Roses, 
in the 15th century. 


Nickname for an 


The Chinese in America. 
Made of Indian meal baked 


or. Some remarkable 
written during the reign 
Their authorship is un- 
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Kine Stork. A tyrant. The sequel to the 
Esop fable mentioned above. The frogs 
rew tired of King Log, whereupon King 
tork was brought in at their request, who 
devoured the whoie community. 

Kir Kat Cuus, Tue. A London Club founded 
in 1688. It had many eminent members. 

KNICKERBOCKER. A member of any old Dutch 
family in New York. Derived from Irving’s 

’ immortal history. 

Kynicut or Matta. A chivalric and monastic 
order founded during the Crusades, also 
called the Knights Hospitalers of St. John. 

Kou-1-Noor. A Golconda diamond, the 
largest in the world, now one of the crown 
diamonds of England. Value, $625,000. 

Koran, Tue. The Mohammedan Bible. 

Krem.in, Tur. The Royal Russian residence 
in Moscow. 

LABYRINTH, THE. A celebrated structure 
built by Minos, King of Crete, which con- 
sisted of a maze out of which no one who 
entered could find the way back. 

Laconic. Curt. So called from the brief 
speech in fashion in old Laconia, afterwards 
called Sparta. 

LacryMaL Curisti. An Italian wine. 

Lanp oF BonpaceE, THE. Egypt. 

Lanp o’CaKkEs, THE. Scotland. 

Lanp or Nop, Tur. Sleep; Dreamland. 

LAND oF PromisE, THE. Canaan, the goal 
of the Jewish wanderings in the wilderness. 

Lance Syne. Long ago. 

LANGUE bD’Oc. Provence, a part of France so 
called from the dialect in use. 

LanGuE p’Cirt. All of France except Pro- 
vence. 

Laocoon, Tue. A celebrated statue in the 
Vatican representing Laocoon strangled by 
serpents. 

Laopicean. A person lukewarm in religion. 

Lares AND Penates. The household gods. 

Last JupcMENT, Tue. The theme of a num- 
ber of frescoes of the Renaissance period 
in Italy. 

Last SuppErR, Tue. Similar to the above. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s best canvas is on this 
subject. 

LATERAN PALACE, THE. 
residences at Rome. 
Latin LancuaGe. It first appears in litera- 
ture as a written language as well as spok- 
en, in the plain of Latium in the 3d century 
B.C. The conquering armies of Rome soon 
carried a knowledge of the Latin tongue to 
the utmost boundaries of the known world. 
Hence its presence is discernible in all Euro- 
pean languages. Those languages which are 
the immediate offspring of the Latin, as 
theItalian, Spanish, Portuguese, an dFrench, 
both Norman and Provengal, are called the 
Romance languages. Wallachian, the lan- 
guage of Roumania, in which Latin predom- 
inates, has not until lately been classified 
with the Latin language. Latin ceased 
to be a spoken language about 580 A. D. 


One of the papal 
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LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER, THE. Democritus 
of Abdera, who believed that life was only 
to be laughed at. 

LEANING Tow_ER, Tue. A celebrated struc- 
ture at Pisa, Italy, which leans 14 feet out 
of the perpendicular; 180 feet high. 

LEARNED BriacksmitH, THe. Elihu Burritt. 

LEONINE VERSES. Verses which rhyme at the 
middle and the end. 

Lippy Prison. A Confederate jail for prison- 
ers of war at Richmond, Va. 

Littiput. The pigmy land in Gulliver’s 
travels. 

Lincua Franca. A dialect of French, Italian, 
and Arabic spoken on the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Lion AND UNICORN. 
British royal arms. 

Lion or tHE Norrtu, Tue. Gustavus of 
Sweden, the great leader of the Protestant 
forces during the Thirty Years’ War. 

Lion’s SHare. The bigger portion in a divis- 


The supporters of the 


ion. So called from one of Esop’s fables. 
LitrLe Corporat, Tur. Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 


Littie Giant, THe. Stephen A. Douglas. 
Lioyps. The originators of marine insurance. 
LomBarD STREET. The financial street of 


London. 
Lone Star State, THe. Texas. 
Loroier. A malignant but beautiful water- 


sprite of the Rhine. 

Lotus-gaters, Tue. Homer in the Odyssey 
describes the effect of eating lotus as mak- 
ing the eater forget his home. 

Louvre, Tue. The art palace of Paris. 

Low Cuurcu, Tue. A part of the Episcopal 
Church which is opposed to ceremonials. 
Lusiap, THe. The Seas epic poem, 
written by Camoéns, describing Vasco da 

Gama’s adventures. 

Lyncu Law. Mob law. The name comes 
from a Virginia farmer who instituted the 
first vigilance committee in America. 

Mas, QuEEN. The queen of the fairies. So 
called from an Irish fairy princess named 
Medh, who flourished in the night of time. 

MAacapAmizeE. Paving with broken stones. 
So called from the inventor, Sir John Mac- 
Adam. 

Macaronic Verse. A verse made by mix- 
ing different languages. 

MACCHIAVELLISM. Political trickery. 

Mapam Tussaun’s Exurpition. A famous 
London wax-works show. 

Map Poet, Tur. Nathaniel Lee, an insane 
English dramatist. 

MapMAN oF Macrponia, Tue. Alexander the 
Great. 

MADMAN or THE Nortu, Tue. 
of Sweden. 

Maponna. The Blessed Virgin. 

Manpricar. A short lyric poem, generally on 
the subject of love, and characterized by 
some epigrammatic terseness or quaintness. 
It was written as a rule in iambic meter, 
and contained not less than 6 nor more 


Charles ITI. 
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than 13 lines, and ran chiefly upon three 
rhymes. The name is also applied to the 
music for a simple song sung in a rich, 
artistic style -but without musical ac- 
companiment. ; 

Maecanas. A noted patron of poets during 
the reign of Augustus of Rome. 

MauomMet’s CorFIN. 
is said to hang in mid-air over Medina. 

Marbd or OrLEANS. Joan of Arc. 

Maip oF SaraGossa. Augustina Zaragoza, 
the heroine of the siege of Saragossa in 
1808-9. 

Maines OO REN, Tue. Elizabeth of England. 

Marne Law. A prohibitory law first adopted 
in Maine. 

MALTHUSIAN DoctTrRINE, THE. 
that the population of the world is grow- 
ing faster than the food supply. 

MammotH Cave. A cave near the Green 
River, Kentucky, the largest cave in the 
world. 

Man INTHE Moon. According to the legend 
the man who first broke the Sabbath. 

Man oF Destiny. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Man oF [Ron, THe. Bismarck. 

Man or Straw. An irresponsible person. 
Mare’s Nest. A matter which seems of 
importance but turns out to be nothing. 
MarRRIAGE ALA Move. The title of six satiri- 

cal pictures by Hogarth. 

MARSEILLAISE. 
composed by Rouget de Lisle. 

MartTINET. A strict disciplinarian. So called 
from a French officer of the 17th century. 

Mason AnD Drxon’s Line. The north bound- 
ary of the Slave States, dividing Virginia 
and Maryland from Pennsylvania. 

MavusoLeum. The tomb of Mausolus, built 
by Queen Artemisia, one of the seven 
wonders of the worid. 

Mayrair. The west end of London. 

Mercator’s’ Projection (or Mercator’s 
Chart). So called after General Gerard Mer- 
cator, a Flemish geographer of the 16th 


century, the first to give an unbroken view 


of the whole surface of the earth. In it all 
the meridians are straight lines perpendic- 
ular to the equator, and all the parallels 
parallel to the equator, the effect being to 
greatly exaggerate the polar regions. 

Merry ANDREW. A buffoon, from Andrew 
oe the whimsical physician of Henry 

Merry Monarcn, THE. 
land. 

MesMerisM takes its name from Mesmer, a 
German physician. 

Mezzo Retievo. Carved or cast figures pro- 
jecting from the tablet a little more than 
basso relievo, and something less than alto 
telievo, are called mezzo relievo. 

Mippte Acres, Tue. The period between the 


Charles IT. of Eng- 


The body of Mahomet 


The theory . 


The French national air, 


destruction of the Roman Empire and the | 
revival of learning in Italy—476 to 1500. — 


Mippve States, THE. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
~)  e 
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MINNESINGERS, THE, were love poets, con- 
temporary in Germany with the House of 

_ Hohenstauffen. Though called love singers, 

some of their poems were national ballads, 

and some were extended romances. Walter 
of Vogelweide was by far the best of the 
lyrists; Heinrich of Veldig was the most 
naive and ingenuous; Hartman the most 
classical; Wolfram the most sublime; and 

Gottfried the most licentious. 

MISERERE. The 51st psalm. 

Mississippi BuBBLE, THE. A hollow financial 
scheme. 

Missouri CoMpRoMISE, THE. A measure that 
prohibited slavery north of 36° 30’ north 
latitude. 

MISTRESS OF THE SEAS. England. 

Motiy Macurres. A secret society in the 
United States. Many crimes were attrib- 
uted to it, especially in Pennsylvania. 

Monarcu, Le Granp. Louis XIV. of France. 

Monroe Doctrine, The United States is not 
to meddle in European affairs, nor to allow 
European governments to meddle in the 
affairs of the American Continent. 

Mont pe Piste. A pawnbroker’s shop. 

Montmartre. <A Parisian cemetery. 

MonuMENTAL City, THE. Baltimore, Md. 

Morey Lettrer, THE. A forged letter attrib- 
uting to General Garfield anti-Chinese senti- 
ments, 1880. 

MotHER OF PresipENTs. Virginia; having 
roduced seven Presidents of the United 
tates. 

Motuer Carey’s CHIcKENS. Stormy Petrels. 

Morner Goose. She lived near Boston, and 
was a nursery rhymer. She sang rhymes 
to her grandson, Thomas Fleet, who printed 
them in 1819. 

Mount VERNON. 
in Virginia. 

Muscurar CuristTianity. An expression of 
Charles Kingsley. ‘‘A sound mind in a 
sound body.” 

Music oF THE SPHERES. Order, harmony. 
Plato taught that each planet had a siren 
whose song harmonized with the motion of 
our sphere and with that of the others. 

Nampy-PamBy. Childish. A term used for 
poor literary productions. 

Nation or SHOP-KEEPERS. The name given 
to the English by Napolecn. 

NaturaL Bripce, THe. A natural arch over 
Cedar Creek near James River in Virginia. 
It is two hundred feet high. 

Newcate. A London prison. 

New Woripv. The Americas. 

NisELUNGEN Lrep. This famous historic 
~~ poem, which is called the Iliad of Germany, 
was produced about 1210, and is divided 
jnto two parts, and 32 lieds or cantos. The 
first part ends with the death of Siegfried, 
and the second part with the death of 
Kriemhild. Siegfried, the youngest of the 
kings of the Netherlands, went to Worms 
to crave the hand of Kriemhild in marriage. 
While he was staying with Gtnther, king 


The home of Washington, 
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of Burgundy (the lady’s brother), he 
assisted him to obtain in marriage Brunhild, 
queen of Issland, who announced publicly 
that he only should be her husband who 
could beat her in hurling a spear, throwing 
a huge stone, and in leaping. Siegfried, 
who possessed a cloak of invisibility, aided 
Gtinther in these three contests, and Brun- 
hild became his wife. In return for these 
services Giinther gave Siegfried his sister 
Kriemhild in marriage. After a time the 
bride and bridegroom went to visit Gtn- 
ther, when the two ladies disputed about 
the relative merits of their respective hus- 
bands, and Kriemhild, to exalt Siegfried, 
boasted that Giinther owed to him his 
victories and his wife. Brunhild, in great 
anger, now employed Hagan to murder 
Siegfried, and this he did by stabbing him 
in the back while he was drinking from 
a brook. Thirteen years elapsed, and the 
widow married Etzel, king of the Huns. 
After a time she invited Brunhild and 
Hagan to avisit. Hagan, in this visit, killed 
Etzel’s young son, and Kriemhild was like 
a fury. A battle ensued in which Gunther 
and Hagan were made prisoners, and 
Kriemhild cut off both their heads with her 
ownhand. Hildebrand, horrified at this act 
of blood, slew Kriemhild; and so the poem 
ends. 

Nine Worruiges, Tue. Joshua, David, Judas 
Maccabeeus, Hector, Alexander, Julius 
Cesar, Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey 
of Bouillon. 

Noctrres AmBrosian#. The title of a work by 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North). 

Noev. Christmas day. 

Non-Conrormists. Dissenters from the Church 
of England. 

Nortuern Giant, Tue. Russia. 

Notre Dame. The Cathedral of Paris. 

Opyssey. Homer’s narrative poem of the 
adventures of Ulysses on his voyage from 
Troy to Ithaca. 


Ocres. Giants who feed on human flesh. 
Or Pottor. The multitude. 
Oup Ase. Abraham Lincoln. 


A London criminal court. 
Virginia. 


Op BAILeEy. 

Oxip Dominion, THE. 

Otp Guarp, Tue. A favorite regiment of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. In the Chicago Con- 
vention, 1880, the friends of General Grant 
received this name. 

Otp Hickory. Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

Otp Pross. (Old Probabilities.) The United 
States Signal Service. 
Otp PusLic FUNCTIONARY. 

Buchanan. ; 

Oxp Soutu, Tue. A famous church in Boston, 
Mass. 

Oranceman. A Protestant Irishman. Mem- 
ber of an organization which cherishes the 
memory of William, Prince of Orange. 

Orancp Perv. Sir Robert Peel. 

ORDINANCE OF 1787. An act fixing the gov- 
crnment of the Northwest Territory of the 


United States. 


President James 
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OrLanpo Furioso. An Italian poem by 
Ariosto. 

Oss1AN. The son of Fingal, a Scotch bard. 


Ossian’s poems, published in 1760, were the 
work of James McPherson, a gifted Cale- 
donian. 

Ostenp Maniresto. Issued by the United 
States Ministers to England, France, and 
Spain during Pierce’s administration, de- 
claring that Cuba must belong to the United 
States. 

Ostracism. The Athenians expelled every 
public man against whom a sufficient number 
of votes were cast. The votes were written 
on oyster shells. 

Pauimpsest. A parchment having the original 
writing erased and new writing substituted. 

Patt Matyi. A street in London. 

PatLapIum. Something that affords defense, 
protection, and safety. A statue of Pallas 
was the palladium of Troy. 

PanTHEON. A circular building in Rome 
erected in the time of Augustus. It is now 
a church, the Rotunda. 

ParapisE Lost. A poem by John Milton, 
treating on the fall of man. 

PARADISE REGAINED. Poem by Milton on the 
temptation and triumph of Jesus. 

Paris oF AMERICA, THE. Cincinnati. 

PartHEeNoN. A temple of Minerva in Athens. 

Partincton, Mrs. The American Mrs. Mala- 
prop. The creation of B. P. Shillaber. 

PasguiINnaADE. A lampoon or satirical writing. 
Political squibs used to be posted on an 
old statue that stood in Rome near the 
house of a sneering old cobbler named 
Pasquin. 

PeetrER. A policeman. Sir Robert Peel found- 
ed the Irish constabulary. 

PENINSULAR War. The war between Eng- 
land and France in Spain and Portugal, 
1808-1812. 

PropLr’s WILLIAM. William E. Gladstone. 

Pere-LA-CHaiseE. A cemetery near Paris. 

Puitippic. An invective. The orations of 
Demosthenes against Philip of Macedon 
originated this word. 

Puitistine. A word in use in the German 
universities for a person below caste. 

PuILosopneEr’s Stone, Tue. A substance sup- 
posed to have the property of turning any- 
thing else into gol . 

Pua@nrtx. A mythical bird, without a mate, 
renews itself every five hundred years by 
being consumed in a fire of spices, whence it 
iedepeln the ashes and starts for a new 

ight. 

Piep Piper or Hame.in, Tur. Not being 
paid for having drawn, by the sound of his 
pipe, the rats and mice out of Hamelin into 
the river, he piped the children of the town 
Re Koppelberg hill, where 130 of them 

ied. 

Picton Encuisu. A mixture of Enolj 
Chinese, and Portuguese. ey 

Pivcrim’s Procress. The chief work of John 
Bunyan. It has gone through more editions 
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and been translated into more languages, 
than any book, except the Bible. It is 
an allegory of a Christian’s life from the 
time of his conversion to that of his death. 
The book was written during the author’s 
incarceration in Bedford jail, where he 
passed 12 years of his life. , 
Pion-Pion. Prince Napoleon J. C. Bona- 


parte. : he 
PiUmMeED Knicut, THE. J. G. Blaine, Ameri- 


can statesman. 
Prymoutu Rock. The rock at Plymouth, 
Mass., where the pilgrims landed in 1620. 
Port’s CorNER. A corner in Westminster 
Abbey where poets are buried. The poetical 
column in a newspaper. 


Port LAUREATE means ‘‘The Poet of the 


Laurel Wreath.’’ It was the custom in 
early Greece to crown with a laurel wreath 
the successful poet in a contest; this custom 
was adopted by the Romans during the 
Empire. But the title of ‘Poet Laureate” 
originated in Germany during the 12th cen- 
tury, when the ancient ceremony of crown- 
ing the poet par excellence was revived. The 
early history of the Laureateship in Eng- 
land is traditional. The story goes that 
Edward III., following the example of the 
coronation of Petrarch at Rome, conferred 
a similar honor upon Geoffrey Chaucer with 
the yearly pension of 100 marks and other 
perquisites. Although the Laureateship 
was generally recognized, it did not become 
an established office until 1619, with Ben 
Jonson. 

Pons AsinoruM. (The bridge of asses.) Fifth 
proposition, first book Euclid’s Geometry. 

Poor Ricwarp. Benjamin Franklin. 


PorKopo.tis. Cincinnati. 
PRATER, THE. A promenade in Vienna, 
Austria. 


PROTESTANT DvuKeE, THE. 
mouth, and natural son of Charles II. of 


England. 
Quaker City, THE. Philadelphia, Pa. 
QuAKER Poet, THe. John G. Whittier. 
QuarRTIER Latin. A district of Paris inhab- 
ited principally by students. 
QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. The island of Cuba. 


Rattway Kino, THE. George Hudson, an 


Englishman. 
Ranz pes Vacnes. The air the Swiss moun- 
taineers play on the Alpine horns when 


tending their cattle. 

Resecca, of Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott’s 
model for this character was a young wom- 
an, Rebecca Gratz by name, of an honor- 
able Jewish family of Philadelphia. She 
was born on the 4th of March, 1781, and in 
her younger days, and even beyond middle 
life, Pomeees singular beauty. She was 
noted for her benevolent and charitable 
life and for her devotion to the Jewish 
faith. One of the most intimate friends of 
her family was Washington Irving, who 
in the fali of 1817 first introduced the 
character to the notice of Scott during his 


The Duke of Mon- — 
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visit to Abbotsford. During one of their 
many conversations, Irving spoke of his 
friend Rebecca Gratz of Philadelphia, de- 
scribed her wonderful beauty, and related 
the story of her firm adherence to her re- 
ligious faith. Scott was deeply interested 
and conceived the plan of embodying a 
character like hers in one of his novels. 
Shorily after this he wrote Ivanhoe, and 
named his heroine Rebecca. 

REBELLION, THE GREAT. The war between 
Charles I. of England and Parliament. 

Rep Letrer Day. A fortunate day. In old 
calendars a red letter was used to mark 
the saints’ days. 

Rep Tare. Official routine. 

REYNARD THE Fox. <A romance of the 14th 
century. 

Riatto, THe. A bridge over the Grand 
Canal, Venice. 

Ricuts, DECLARATION oF.* An instrument 
securing annual Parliaments, trial by jury, 
free elections, the right of petition, and 
denying to the Crown the privilege of keep- 
ing a standing army or of levying taxes, was 
drawn up after the revolution of 1689, and 
accepted by William and Mary. 

RoBeErRT THE Devit. The first Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

Rosin GoopreLttow. Puck, a celebrated 
fairy. 

RoLAND FOR AN Ol tiver, A. Tit for Tat. 
Roland and Oliver, two peers of Charle- 
magne. So many romances were related 
of these knights that whenever one told an 
improbable story to match one that had 
been told before, it was called giving a 
Roland for an Oliver. 

ROMANCE OF THE Rosze, the Jliad of France, 
is a poetical allegory begun by Guillaume 
de Loris in the latter part of the 13th 
century and continued by Jean de Munge 
in the 14th century. The poet dreams 
that Dame Idleness conducts him to the 
palace of pleasure, where he meets Love, 
whose attendant maidens are Sweet Looks, 
Courtesy, Youth, Joy, and Competence; 
by them he is conducted to a bed of roses. 
He has just singled out one rose when an 
arrow from Love’s bow stretches him 
fainting on the ground and he is carried 
away. When he is revived he resolves 
to find his rose, and Welcome promises to 
aid him. Shyness, Fear, and Slander 
obstruct his way. Reason advises him to 
give up the quest; Pity and Kindness show 
him the object of his search; but Jealousy 
seizes Welcome and locks her in Fear 
Castle. Here the original poem ends. The 
sequel takes up the tale at this point, and 
gs an extraordinary mixture of erudition 
and satire. The poem reached the height 
of its popularity in the 16th century. 

Roost, To Rute THE. To take the leading 


art. 
Rosstvs, Tue Britisu. David Garrick. 
RovucH AND Reapy. General Zachary Taylor. 


Rounp Rosin. A petition or remonstrance 
signed by the names in a circle, so as to 
conceal who signed it first. 

Rounp TaBieE, Tue. King Arthur’s knights 
sat at a round table so that any distinction 
of rank was avoided. 

eras cases The Puritans, who wore short 

air. 

Roya, Martyr. THE. Charles I. of Eng- 
land. ; 

Roya. Society, THe. A society for the ad- 
vancement of natural science, founded at 
London, 1645. 

RozinantTe. The horse of Don Quixote. 

Rusicon, To Pass THE. To take an irre- 
trievable step. When Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon he becamean enemy ofthe Republic. 

Rute Brirannia. An English song. 

Rump ParRLIAMENT, THE. A remnant of the 
Long Parliament broken up by Cromwell. 

Rye House Piotr. A conspiracy in 1683 to 
assassinate Charles II. and the Duke of 
York. Rye House was the name of the 
conspirators’ place of meeting. 

SaBBATH-Day’s JOURNEY. About one mile. 

Sack, To Get THE. To be discharged. The 
Sultan, when he wants to be rid of one of 
his harem, has her put into a sack and 
thrown into the Bosphorus. 

Sappucegs. A sect of the ancient Jews who 
denied the resurrection of the dead and the 
expectation of a future state. 

Sacas, THE, belong to the Norse literature 
and are generally books in the form of a 
tale, like a Welch “‘mahinogi.” ‘‘Edda” 
was the name of the Bible of the ancient 
Scandinavians. In the Edda there are 
numerous Sagas. As our Bible contains 
the history of the Jews, religious songs, 
moral proverbs, and religious stories, so the 
Edda contains the history of Norway, re- 
ligious songs, a book of proverbs, and 
numerous stories. The original Edda was 
compiled and edited by Saemun Sigfusson, 
an Icelandic priest, in the 11th century. 
It contains 28 parts or books, all of which 
are in verse. Two hundred years later, 
Snorro Sturlesson, of Iceland, abridged, 
rearranged, and reduced the prose of the 
Edda, giving the various parts’a kind of 
dramatic form like the Dialogues of Plato. 
It then became needful to distinguish 
between the two works; so the old poetical 
compilation is called the Elder or Rhyth- 
mical Edda, while the more modern work 
is called the Younger or Prose Edda, and 
sometimes the Snorro Edda. The Younger 
Edda is, however, partly original, contain- 
ing the discourse of Bragi_ on the Origin of 
Poetry; here, too, we find the famous 
story called by the Germans “ Nibelungen- 
Lied.” Besides the Sagas contained in the 
Eddas there are a number of productions of 
various forms. 

Sartor Kine, THE. William IV. of England. 

Saint CLoup. A once famous French palace, 
destroyed in the Franco-Prussian war. 
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SAINT JAMES, THE CourT or. The English 
court, so called from the Palace of St. 
James in London, formerly a royal residence. 

Saint Mark’s. Cathedral of Venice, Italy. 

Saint Paut’s. The cathedral of London; 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Saint Peter’s. At Rome; is the most splendid 
church building in the werld. 

Saint Sopura. A mosque in Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

Saint STEPHENS. 
Vienna, Austria. 

Satt River. Oblivion. Gone up Salt River 
is generally taken to mean political defeat. 

SamBo. Nickname for colored man. 

SANCTUM. One’s private office. 

Sanpwicu. A piece of meat between two 
pieces of bread. 

SanG AzuL. Of aristocratic descent. 

SANHEDRIM. The Jewish court of 70 elders. 

Sans-CuLoTTes. (Without trousers.) The 
French revolutionists. 

SANSKRIT. One of the Indo-European group 
of languages, intimately connected with 
the Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavo- 
nian, and Celtic languages. It is the classi- 
cal language of the Hindus, and the parent 
of all the modern Aryan languages of 
India. It ceased to be a spoken language 
about the 2d century B.C. Sanskrit litera- 
ture, which extends back to at least 1500 
B. C., and is very voluminous, was intro- 
duced to the western world by Sir William 
Jones, who founded the Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta in 1784. 

Sans Souci. Palace of Frederick the Great, 
at Potsdam, near Berlin. 

Santa Croce. A church in Florence, Italy; 
the burial place of Michael Angelo, Galileo, 
Machiavelli, and others. 

SaturNALiIA., A festival in honor of Saturn 
observed annually by the Romans by giv- 
ing way to the wildest disorders.” Un- 
restrained license for all classes, even to 
the slaves, ruled the city for three days, 
December 17, 18, and 10. 

ScHOOLMEN. The medimval theologians. 

Scorranp Yarp. The headquarters of the 
London police. 

ScourGe or Gop, Tur. Attila, King of the 
Huns. 

ScRATCH, OLD. The Devil. 

ScyLLa. (Avoiding Scylla he fell into Charvb- 
dis.) In trying to avoid one danger, he fell 
into another. Scylla and Charybdis were 
oes two dangers in the Straits of Messina, 

taly. 

Sea-GIRT Istz, Tue, Great Britain. 

SECESSIA. The seceding Southern States. 

SECULAR Games. Games held by the Romans 
once 1n a century. 

SEMIRAMIS OF THE NortH. 
Empress of Russia, 

SEPTEMBER MASSACRES. The massacre of 
the French Royalist prisoners in Paris, 


Sept. 2, 3, and 4, 1792. About 8,000 were 
killed. 


A Gothic cathedral in 


Catherine II., 
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Septruacint. A Greek version of the Old 
Testament prepared by 70 doctors. ( 
SEVEN-HILLED City, THE. Rome. 1 
SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WoRLD. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt; the Temple of Diana at_ 
Ephesus; the hanging gardens of Babylon; 
the Colossus at Rhodes; the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus; the statue of Zeus by 
Phidias at Olympus; and the Pharos ‘(or 

lighthouse) of Alexandria in Egypt. 
SEVEN YEARS’ War. The war of Frederick 
the Great against France, Austria, and 
Russia, 1756 to 1763. 
SHAMROCK. The emblem of Ireland. St. 
prove the doctrine . 


a 


Patrick made use of it to 
of the Trinity. 

SHIBBOLETH. A countersign. The password — 
of a secret society. When the Ephramites, 
after being routed by Jephthah, tried to 
pass the Jordan, they were detected by not 
being able to pronounce properly the word 
Shibboleth. 

Sick Man, Tue. The Ottoman Empire. 

SINEWs OF War, THE. Money. 

SrvcLe-SPEEcCH Hamitton. An English states- — 
man of the 18th century, W. G. Hamilton. — 
He never made but one speech, but that ; 
one was most eloquent. | 

Srx HunpDRED, CHARGE OF THE. At the battle 
of Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, by a mistaken 
order, the British light cavalry, 670 strong, 
made a most gallant charge on the Russians. 

SLEEPING Beauty, Tue. A fairy tale. 

SMELL or Toe Lamp. A phrase first applied 
to the orations of Demosthenes, showing 
their careful and labored preparation. 
Demosthenes studied in a cave by lamp- 
light. 

Sone or Rotanp. An. old French poem 
recounting the deaths of Oliver and Roland 
at Roncesvalles. 

Soncs or THE Gonpo.iers. For more than 
two hundred years the gondoliers of Venice 
sang no other songs than strophes from 
Tasso’s immortal epic, ‘‘Jerusalem De- 
livered.”” This poem commemorates the 
delivery of Jerusalem from the Saracens: 
and the hero of the poem is Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the first Christian king of Jerusa- 
lem. Tasso was born at Sorrento in 1 544. 
He became melancholy, and was for seven 
years confined by the Duke Alfonso in 
an insane asylum. When released he went 
to Naples. Pope Clement VIII. invited 
him to Rome to receive the laurel crown 

park but he died before the ceremony 


of 
— lace, April, 1595, and was buried on 
e 


ay on which he was to have been | 
crowned. ; 

Sorbonne, Tue. A university in Paris found- 
ed by Robert de Sorbonne in the 1 3th 
century. 

Sorters Brsiica. Fortune telling by con- 
sulting the Bible. 

SourH KENnsincton Museum. A collection 
of works of art and manufactures in London, 
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SpaNnisH Main. The south-western part of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

SpHInx. An emblem of silence and mystery. 

A monument near Cairo, Egypt; half 
woman, half lion. 

STABAT MATER. 
Crucifixion. 

Statwart. A member of the Republican 
party of the United States clinging to the 
principles and practices of the party. His 
opposite, a “ Half Breed,” is a Republican 
unwilling to be controlled by the party 
leaders. 

Stak CHAMBER. A court of criminal juris- 
diction in England having extensive powers. 
It existed from the time of Henry VIII. 
until that of Charles I. 

“STONEWALL” Jackson. Gen. Thomas J. 
Jackson, Confederate general. 

STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. AtStrasburg; Gothic, 
468 feet high; has a wonderful clock. 

SwepisH NIGHTINGALE. Jenny Lind (Mme. 
Goldschmidt). 

TaBOOED. Prohibited. A Polynesian word 
meaning consecrated; used for what is out 
of date or in bad taste. 

TAMMANY Rine, or the “‘Tweed Ring,” or 
“the Ring.” A set of New York city 
officials which absorbed large sums of the 
city money. Exposed in 187r. 

TAMMANY, SAINT. Patron saint of the Demo- 
cratic party in New York. He was an 


A Latin hymn on the 


Indian chief, whose name was really 
Timenund. 

Tapis, ON THE. On the carpet; proposed for 
discussion. From the tapis or cloth on a 
council table. 

TreLEMaAcHus. A French prose epic, in 24 


books, was written by Francois Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambrey. It contains the 
adventures of Telemachus, the only son of 
Ulysses and Penelope, while in search of 
his father, who had been absent zo years 
from hishome. Telemachus is accompanied 
by the god of wisdom under the form of 
Mentor. There is perhaps no book in the 
French language which has been more 
read, and it is a class book in almost every 
European school. 

TremMpLe Bar. A stone house in London over 
which the heads of traitors used to be ex- 
posed. Torn down in 1878. 

TrERMAGANT. A shrew. Termagant was, 
according to the Crusaders, the wife of 
Mahomet. 

TERRA FIRMA. 

TERTIUM QUID. 
named. 

THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

THELEME, ABBEY OF. 
in his Gargantua. 

ou please.” 

Cape The national emblem of Scotland. 
One night when the Danes were attempting 
to surprise an encampment of the Scotch, 
one of them trod upon a thistle; the pain 
caused him to raise an alarm and the Scotch 


Dry land. 
A third somebody not to be 


A theatre in Paris. | 
A creation of Rabelais 
Its motto was, “Do as 
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defeated them. Ever since the thistle has 
been the insignia of Scotland. 

THor. The god of war, son of Odin, the 
Scandinavian Myth. 

THREADNEEDLE STREET, THE OLp LaApy oF. 
The Bank of England. 

THREE ESTATES OF THE ReAtm. The nobility, 
the clergy, and the commonalty, represented 
in the two houses of Parliament. 

THUNDERER, THE. The London Times (news- 
paper). 

Tick, On. On credit. 

Tir For Tat. An equivalent; this for that. 

Tom THumsB. Charles A. Stratton. Also a 
fairy tale. 

Tory. Thename ofan English political party; 
opposite of Whig. 

Tour, THE Granp. From England, through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and 
homie. 

Tower, Tue. The citadel of London. 

TRANSFIGURATION, THE. One of Raphael’s 
most famous pictures, now in the Vatican. 

TRIMMER. On who takes a moderate course 
in politics. 

Trinity CuurcH. An Episcopal church on 
Broadway, at the head of Wall street, New 
York. The richest church in America. 

TROUBADOURS were minstrels of Southern 
France in the rrth, r2th, and 13th centuries. 
They were the first to discard Latin and use 
the native tongue in their compositions. 
Their poetry was either about love and 
gallantry, or war and chivalry. In North- 
ern France they were called Trouvéres and 
the language employed was the Walloon. 

TruMPET, TO SOUND ONE’s Own. To boast. 
The entrance of knights into a list was 
announced by the heralds with a flourish 
of trumpets. 

Turt-Hunter. A toady. At Oxford a 
nobleman was called a tuft because of the 
gold tuft on his college cap. 

Tuiteries. A French royal palace burned 
by the Commune in 1871. 

Tutip Mania. A European craze of the 17th 
century centering in Holland. Everybody 
was buying tulip bulbs, which ran up to 
enormous prices. Many fortunes were 
sunk in their acquisition. 

TuNE THE OLD Cow Diep or. Words instead 
of alms. Old song; a man having nothing 
with which to feed his cow, sings to her of 
the grass which is to grow. The expression 
is also used for a worn-out, tiresome ttne. 

TyBuRN. Once a London place of execution, 
now a wealthy and fashionable quarter 
called Tyburnia. i re. 

Urrizt. A building in Florence in which is 
a magnificent art collection. 

ULTRAMONTANES. In France, the more ex- 
treme adherents of the Pope. ; 

UNDERGROUND RaitroaD, THE. Organiza~- 
tion of the different means used for the 
escape of runaway slaves, about the middle 
of the roth century. F 

Unper THE Rose. (Sub rosa.) Confidentially. 
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Unuickep Cus. An ill-bred boy. The bear 
cub was believed to be licked into shape 
by its dam. : ‘ 

UNTER DEN LinpEN. A street in Berlin 
having four rows of lime trees. 

UNWASHED, THE GREAT. The mob. 

Up THE Spour, or, more elegantly, “gone 
where the woodbine twineth,” or “at my 
uncle’s,’’ means in pawn. 

Upas TREE. An object that does harm and 
should be avoided. The upas tree is 
common in Java; its gum is poisonous, 
and fable states that the atmosphere about 
it is as deadly. 

Upper TEN THOUSAND. 
fashionable society. 
Utitirarians. Those who believe that the 
fitness of anything to ) Sebi s happiness 

is the right standard of morality. 

Uropia. An ideal commonwealth. The im- 
aginary island, scene of Sir Thomas More’s 
romance of Utopia. 

VALHALLA. The palace of immortality, where 
the heroes slain in battle dwell. (From 
the Saga legends.) 

VampirRE. An extortioner. A fabulous bat 
said to suck the blood of persons during 
sleep. 

Vatican. The palace of the Popes, Rome. 

VATICAN, COUNCIL OF THE. The Ccumenical 
Council, 1869, promulgated papal infal- 
libility. 

VepAs, Tue. Revelations of Brahma in four 
sacred books. 

Vent, Vin1, Vict. (I came, I saw, I conquered.) 
Phrase used by Julius Casar, announcing 
his victory at Zela. 

Venus DE Mepicr. A Greek statue at Florence. 

Venus or Mito. A Greek statue found in the 
Island of Melos, 1820; it is now in the 
Louvre. 

VerRBuM Sap. A word to the wise. 

Veronica. A relic at St. Peter’s, Rome. 

VERSAILLES. _A_ palace at Versailles, 10 
miles from Paris. 

VespPERS, THE SIcILIAN. The massacre of 
the French in Sicily, March 30, 1282. The 
sounding of the vesper bell was the signal. 

Via Dotorosa. The sorrowful way of our 
Lord from the Mount of Olives to rolgotha. 

VINEGAR Bistz, Tue. Has “vinegar” for 
‘‘vineyard” in the head line of Luke xx., 
Oxford, 1617. 

VIRGIN QUEEN, THE. 
England. 

Vitus Dance, St. A disease anciently sup- 
posed to be under control of St. Vitus. 

VoLaPuR. This so-called universal language 
was invented in 1879, by Johann Martin 
Schleyer, a Swabian pastor and latterly 
a teacher in Constance. Of the vocabulary 
about one-third is of English origin, while 
the Latin and Romance languages furnish 
a fourth. The grammar is simplified to the 
utmost. The most practical disciples limit 
their aims to making Volapiik a convenience 
for commercial correspondence, a kind of 
extended international code. 


The aristocracy; 


Queen Elizabeth of 
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WasasH AVENUE. A street in Chicago. 

Wat or Cuina, THE. A wall 1,200 miles 
long and 20 feet high, built as a protec- 
tion against the Tartars. 

Watt StrReEET. The great financial street of 
New York. 

Watvack’s. A theatre in New York. 

Watton, AN Izaak. An angler. 

WANDERING Jew, THE. A legendary per- 
sonage condemned to wander over the 
world until the day of judgment. : 

War oF 1812. Between Great Britain and 
the United States, 1812-1815. 

War OF THE Roses. The English civil wars 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

Warp, ArTEMus. C. F. Browne. 

WASHINGTON STREET. A street in Boston, ~- 
Mass. 

Wassait. (What hail!) A bowl of spiced ale 
used on New Year’s day is the Wassail 
bowl. 

Waters, THE FATHER or. The Mississippi. 

Ways AND MEans. An important committee 
of the House of Representatives; is charged 
with the duty of devising ways and means 
for the supply of the Government expenses. 

Weppinc. The first anniversary of a wedding 
is the paper wedding, the gifts being paper 
articles; the fifth, wooden; the tenth, tin; 
the fifteenth, glass; twenty-fifth, szlver; 
fiftieth, golden; seventy-fifth, diamond. 

WELL oF St. Kreyne. A well in Cornwall. 
The first of a married couple to taste its 
waters will ‘‘ wear the breeches.”’ 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A church in London 
where many of the illustrious dead of Eng- 
land are buried. 

WETHERELL, ELIZABETH. Pseudonym of Miss 
Susan Warner, author of The Wide, Wide 
World. 

The name of a political party now 
extinct. 

WuistLe. (To pay too dearly for the whistle.) 

. Dr. Franklin’s story. Cost greater than 
benefit. 

White Featuer, To SHow tHe. A display 
of cowardice. 

White House. 
Washington. 

Wuitesoys. A secret society in Ireland, 1789. 

Witp Huntsman, THE. A spectral huntsman 
in the Black forest. German legend. 

Winpmitis, To Ficut wit. To oppose im- 
aginary objects. Don Quixote. ° 

Winpsor Castie. A royal residence near 
London. 

Wise MEN oF THE East, Tue. The three 
Magi guided by a star to Bethlehem. 

Wircn or Enpor, Tue. The soothsayer who 
foretold the death of Saul. 

Wircn-Hazev. A forked twig used for finding 
witches; in use still for finding water. 

Woopven Horse. A ruse at the siege of Troy. 

Woorsack, To Sit on THE. To be Lord 
Chancellor of England. 

Wyominc Massacre. The Valley of Wyo- 
ming was ravaged by Indians in.1778, — 


The Presidential mansion at 
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Xantuos. The prophetic horse of Achilles. 

XANTIPPE. The scolding wife of Socrates. 

Yauoo. A ruffian. The Yahoos in Gulliver’s 
Travels are brutes shaped like men. 

YanxKeEE. A name given to all Americans. 
In America itself the name is only used for 
natives of New England. 

YarmoutH Bioater. A red herring. 

YeELLow Jack. The yellow fever. 

Younc America. The growing generation. 

Younc CHEVALIER. Charles Edward Stuart, 
the second pretender to the throne of 
Great Britain (1720-88). 

Younc Germany. Heinrich Heine and his 
followers. 

Yosemite Vatiey. In California. 
picture by Bierstadt. 

Yue. Christmas. 

Yur-toc. A large log of wood burnt on the 
hearth at Christmas. 

Zenv-AvEstTa, THE. Persian Scriptures writ- 
ten in the Zend language. 


Also a 


Al’phabet [alpha, beta, the first two 
Greek letters]. The natural or custom- 
ary series of the several letters of a 
language. The earliest kind of writing 
was undoubtedly the representation of 
what was to be told by a kind of paint- 
ing—the Greek word graphein means 
either to paint or to write. This mode 
of writing was used very early in Egypt, 
and gave rise, no doubt, to the invention 
of hieroglyphics ; being probably adopted 
by other ancient nations also. It was 
employed by the Mexicans to convey to 
Montezuma information of the landing 
of the Spaniards. Syllabic writing must 
next have been devised, in which the 
different sounds or syllables were ex- 
pressed; a word, by this method, would 
have as many characters as syllables. 
Such writing, though a great improve- 
ment, was still very inconvenient. At 
length, syllables were decomposed into 
their elements, a few simple sounds; 
and the representation of these consti- 
tuted an alphabet. It is now supposed 
that the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 
which originally denoted objects, were 
ultimately employed to express sounds; 
and from being ideographic, became not 
merely syllabic, but alphabetical. The 
Greeks believed that the Phcenicians 
were the inventors of letters; but there 
ig reason to suppose that the Hebrew 
characters are older than the Phoenician, 
and were known in the time of Moses. 
The most ancient Greek, like the Orien- 
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tal languages, were written from left to 
right; it was afterwards written in alter- 
nate lines from left to right and from 
right to left. It has been proposed to 
adopt a universal alphabet, which might 
contain a smaller number of elementary 
sounds than any used at present. 

The alphabets of different languages 
contain the following number of letters: 
English, 26; French, 23; Italian, 20; 
Spanish, 27; German, 26; Slavonic, 27; 
Russian, 41; Latin, 22; Greek, 24; He- 
brew, 22; Arabic, 28; Persian, 32; Turk- 
ish, 33; Sanskrit, 50; Chinese, 214. 


Animal Worship. Among primitive 
peoples, all animals are supposed to be 
endowed with souls which in many cases 
have formerly animated human beings. 
Hence a likeness is often recognized 
between an animal and some deceased 
friend, and the animal is addressed as the 
person would have been, and honored 
with a kind of worship. Many tribes 
call themselves by the name of, and 
even derive their pedigree from, some . 
animal. Its cries become the omens of the 
tribe; and thus originate the divination 
and augury of more civilized nations. 
In the modern world the most civilized 
people among whom animal worship 
vigorously survives lie within the range 
of Brahmanism. Here the sacred cow 
is not merely to be spared; she is as a 
deity worshiped and bowed to daily 
by the pious Hindoo. Siva is incarnate 
in Hanuman, the monkey god. The 
divine king of birds, Garuda, is Vishnu’s 
vehicle, and the forms of fish and boar 
and tortoise assumed in the avatar 
legends of Vishnu. Perhaps no worship 
has prevailed more widely than that of 
the serpent. It has its place in Egypt 
and among the Hebrews; in Greece and 
Rome; among the Celts and Scandina- 
vians in Europe; in Persia and India; in 
China and Thibet; in Mexico and Peru; 
in Africa, where it still flourishes as the 
state religion in Dahomey; in Java and 
Ceylon; among the Fijians and else- 
where in Oceanica; and even within 
the limits of Christianity we find the 
sect of the Ophites, who continued or 
renewed snake worship, blended curi- 
ously with purer rites. 
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Apocrypha, The (a-pdk’ri-jah). In 
the earliest churches the word Apocry- 
pha was applied with very different 
significations to a variety of writings; 
sometimes it was given those whose 
authorship and original form were un- 
known; sometimes to writings contain- 
ing a hidden meaning; sometimes to 
those whose public use was not thought 
advisable. In this last signification it 
has been customary, since the time of 
Jerome, to apply the term to a number 
of writings which the Septuagint had 
circulated among the Christians, and 
which were sometimes considered as an 
appendage to the Old Testament, and 
sometimes as a portion of it. At the 
Council of Laodicea, 360 A. D., the 
Greek Church rejected all books except 
those in the present Protestant canon. 
In 474 Pope Gelasius convened a coun- 
cil of seventy bishops, which confirmed 
the opinion of Pope Innocent I., rec- 
ognizing the Apocryphal books as 
sacred, and rejecting some of the doubt- 
ful books of the New Testament. The 
Council of Trent, 1545-63, finally settled 
the question for the Roman Catholic 
Church, accepting the Apocrypha as a 
part of the sacred canon. The Prot- 
estant churches reject their use in 
public worship. It was customary at 
one time to bind up the Apocrypha 
between the authorized versions of the 
Old and New Testaments, though this 
has now ceased, and, as a consequence, 
this curious, interesting, and instruct- 
ive part of Jewish literature is now 
known only to scholars. 


Apos’tles, Deaths of. It is generally 
believed that only one of Christ’s Apos- 
tles, John, escaped martyrdom. Matthew 
is supposed to have been slain with a 
sword in Ethiopia. James, son of Zebe- 
dee, was beheaded at Jerusalem. James, 
the brother of our Lord, was thrown 
from a pinnacle of the Temple and then 
beaten to death with a fuller’s club. 
Philip was hanged up against a pillar 
at Hieropolis, a city of Phrygia. Bar- 
tholomew was flayed alive ‘at Albana- 
polis, in Armenia. Andrew suffered 
martyrdom on a cross at Patre, in 
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Achaia. Thomas was run through the 
body with a lance at Coromandel, in 
the East Indies. Thaddeus was shot 
to death with arrows. Simon Zelotes 
was crucified in Persia. Peter was cruci- 
fied, head downward, it is said, during 
the Neronian persecution. Matthias was 
first stoned and then beheaded, and 
Paul was beheaded at Rome by the 
tyrant Nero. Judas Iscariot, after the 
betrayal of our Lord, hung himself. 


Ark of the Covenant. Previous to the 
destruction of the Temple of Solomon 
by the Babylonians the Ark of the 
Covenant was contained therein, but 
what became of it after that time is 
unknown. It is believed by some to 
have been taken away or destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, while certain of the 
Jews believe that it was concealed from 
the spoilers, and account it ameng the 
hidden things which will be revealed by 
the Messiah. That the old Ark was not 
contained in the second Temple all 
Jewish writers agree; and the absence 
of the Ark is one of the important partic- 
ulars in which this Temple was held 
to be inferior to that of Solomon. It is 
held by some writers, however, that 
the Jews could not properly carry on 
their worship without an Ark, hence 
that a new one must have been made and 
placed in the Temple if the original Ark 
was not recovered. The silence of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, the Maccabees, and Josephus, 
who repeatedly mention all the other 
sacred utensils but never name the Ark, 
would, nevertheless, seem conclusive on 
this subject. : 


Art, Schools of. Certain modes of 
drawing and painting, followed by pupils 
of a great master, have led to the founda- 
tion of well-defined “schools” of paint- 
ers, since the revival of the art among 
the Byzantine and Tuscan painters of 
the 13th and 14th centuries, which di- 
verged into the Florentine and Genoese 
schools (Cimabue and Giotto taking the 
head of the former), and the schools 
of Umbria and Bologna. The tsth 
century was the great period of artistic 
development, whence we may trace 
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modern excellence, commencing with 
the Florentine school, at the head of 
which were Fiesole and Masaccio. This 
school diverged into the different styles, 
consisting of—1, Such as studied exact 
natural truth, and whose first exponent 
was Ghirlandajo; 2, Such as combined 
therewith a species of poetic treatment, 
as Fra Filippo Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, 
and Benozzo Gozzoli; 3, Such as adopt- 
ed asculpturesque treatment of the figure 
as seen in the works of Andrea del Cas- 
tagno, Antonio Pollajuolo, and Andrea 
Veroccio. During the first half of the 
16th century, this school was adorned 
by the genius of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo. 

Tur RoMAN ScHooL (into which that 
Bologna Romagna merged) is the most 
important for its solid and legitimate 
effect; a result which may be attributed 
to the purity of study and delicacy of 
feeling engendered by its great head, 
Raffaelle Sanzio d’Urbino, followed out 
by Giulio Romano, Mazzolina di Fer- 
rara, Zucchero, Baroccio, Carlo Maratti, 
and others. 

Tug VENETIAN ScHoot gloried in its 
color, and the magic pencil of Titian 
gave it a position for which Giorgione and 
Sebastian del Piozbino had but prepared 
it. The pupils and successors of him 
who “dipped his pencil in the rainbow,” 
viz. Bonifazio, Bordone, Tintoretto, Paul 
Veronese, Bassano, Garofalo, and others, 
followed in his footsteps, and gave this 
school a European renown. 

THE LOMBARD SCHOOL, also known 
as that of the Eclectics, was established 
by the Caracci, the principles of which 
have been explained by Agostino in a 
sonnet of his own composing, which 
may be thus translated: ‘‘Adopt the 
design of the Romans, with the color 
of the Lombard school, adding the mo- 
tion and shade of that of Venice. Join 
the just symmetry of Raphael with the 
power of Michael Angelo, the purity of 
Correggio, the truth of Titian, the deco- 
rum and solidity of Tebaldi, the learned 
invention of Primaticcio, and a little 
of Parmigiano’s grace.” To this school 
belong Correggio and Parmigiano, and 
such were the painters from whom the 
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Carracci were induced to select the 
qualities of the Eclectic style; “for 
Agostino and Annibal were, at the com- 
mencement of their career, unacquaint- 
ed with the works of the originators of 
the beauties which they professed to 
imitate. Before opening their celebrated 
school, however, they visited Parma 
and Venice, and became familiar with the 
works of Correggio and Titian; but it 
was only mediately, through the works 
of the masters above mentioned, that 
they could demonstrate their principles 
to their scholars. The St. Cecilia of 
Raphael was not, and could not have 
been taken as a standard of that great 
master. Lodovico is the real founder of 
the Bolognese school; he was the guide 
and instructor of his cousins, who were 
some years his juniors.’ Their style of 
proceeding in “making up” a painter 
according to their own recipe above 
given, has been severely commented upon 
by Fuseli in the eleventh lecture. Cer- 
tainly with the age of the Macchinisti 
began the decadence of that great and 
pure art revived again by the genius of 
Raphael; and a meretricious and untrue 
style, in which the dictum of the school 
took the place of the teachings of nature, 
and led to the adoption of individual 
whims, which, following so rapidly one 
upon another, caused the school to sink 
from Guido Reni and Guercino, to Gior- 
dano. Nicolas Poussin endeavored to 
prop its fall by a reversion to the purer 
principles of classic art, but neither his 
genius, nor that of the men who ranked 
themselves as opposers of the school 
under the name of Naturalisti, could 
prevent the decay of Italian art. ‘This 
decline resulted with many painters 
from a light and pleasing but superficial 
invention, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing skillful but decorative t1 eatment; in 
others, it proceeded from a close but 
spiritless adherence to a set of obsolete 
rules, which destroyed the peculiarity 
of individuals as well as of schools. 
With few exceptions, sound technical 
science, as the basis of manipulation in 
painting, was lost.” 

Tip GERMAN SCHOOL may be said to 
have originated with the versatile genius 
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of Albert Durer, and was followed by 
Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, Netscher, 
Mengs, and others. It was remarkable 
for a strict adherence to nature, and 
for much power of drawing, qualifica- 
tions which still remain the chief char- 
acteristics of its modern disciples, under 
Cornelius, Kaulbach, and Overbeck. 

THE FLEMISH SCHOOL combines with 
German after the middle of the 16th 
century. Its early history begins with 
the Van Eycks, who have given to the 
world a school of their own in Roger of 
Bruges, Hans Hemling, Jan Mabuse, 
and Quentin Matsys. Its great glories 
centre in Rubens and Vandyke; their 
works are remarkable for brilliance of 
color, exactness of drawing, and great 
command of chiaroscuro; but Rubens 
wants grace, and in founding his style 
on nature, relying on his power of exhibit- 
ing her as he saw her, he frequently lacks 
dignity. Teniers excelled in arrange- 
ment and harmony, though he very 
frequently lost his proper position in 
the lowness of his subjects. Steinwick, 
Spranger, Snyders, Neeffs, and others, 
may be particularized as among the 
remarkable men of a school which 
may be considered as the legitimate 
descendant of the Venetian school of 
colorists. 

Tue Dutcu Scuootr is even lower in re- 
finement; but the great genius displayed 
by its principal painter, Rembrandt, 
elevated it into importance. His mar- 
velous power over light and shade was 
what the world had never before seen, 
and it has died with him who first ex- 
hibited it. It was too much the fault 
of this school to select the vulgarest 
scenes of life for the employment of 
the pencil; thus we find great power of 
drawing, coloring, and a perfect mas- 
tery of the mechanism of art, combined 
with high artistic feeling, devoted to 
some unworthy subject, which no genius 
can redeem, and which but excites a feel- 
ing of regret to see talent so misdirected. 
Ostade, Gerard Dow, the two Breughels, 
Karel du -Jardin, Pieter Laer (called 
Bamboccio), Jan Lingelbach, Nicolas 
Maas, Gabriel Metzu, Frans van Mieris, 
Eglor van der Neer, Gaspar Netscher, 
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Cornelius Poelemburg, Paul Potter, God- 
fried Schalken, Pieter van Slingeland, Jan 
Steen, Gerard Terburg, and Philip Wou- 
verman may be named as the principal 
exponents of the power of this school. 
Of the landscape and marine painters 
of the same period, the following were 
the principal: Ludolph Bakhuyzen, Nico- 
las Berghem, Jan and Andries Both, 
Albert Cuyp, Simon van der Does, Jan 
van Goyen, Aart van der Neer, Jacob 
Ruisdael, Mindert Hobbema, Herman 
Swanevelde, Adam Pynacker, Adrian, 
and the two Williams Vandervelde, 
and Antony Waterloo. Of architec- 
tural painters: G. Hoekgeest, Jan van 
der Heyden, Pieter Neefs, Hendrik van 
Vliet, and Hendrik van Steenwyck. 
Of painters of birds, still life, fruit, 
flowers, etc., the following: Jan Davidsz 
de Heem, Melchior de Hondekoeter, 
Jan van Huysum, Rachel Ruisch, Jan 
Weenix, Jan Wynants, Adrian van 
Utrecht, and Willem Kalf. 

THE SPANISHSCHOOL, while it possesses 
great power, has for its characteristics 
a certain gloom and wildness belonging 
to the national mind. This peculiar 
school of painting appears to have been 
one of the more recently established of 
the modern schools of Europe; in its 
prevailing characteristics, it exhibits a 
close connection with some of the schools 
of Italy, especially those of Venice and 
Naples, though its earlier development 
seems to have been due to the immigra- 
tion of Flemish artists into Spain. The 
principal works undertaken in Spain 
date from the time of Philip II.; they 
were chiefly executed by Italians, and 
the principal Spanish painters studied 
in Italy. Titian spent a few years in 
Spain in the reign of Charles V.; but 
the works he executed were oil pictures,’ 
and chiefly easel pieces, which, though 
guides in coloring to the Spanish painters, 
were less the models of the great masters 
of Spain than those executed in Philip’s 
time. The painters of Spain have been 
classified into three principal schools, 
but these divisions are as much local 
as characteristic; they are those of 
Valencia, Madrid, and Seville. The 
following are the principal masters of 
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these several schools, with the names 
of the places where they chiefly resided, 
and worked, arranged chronologically 
from the 16th century inclusive; Of the 
16th: Antonio del Rincon, Toledo; 
Alonso Berruguete, Castile and Toledo; 
Luis de Vargas, Seville; Alonso Sanchez 
Coello, Madrid; Luis de Morales el Divino, 
Badajoz; Dominico Theotocopuli, el 
Greco, Toledo; Vicente Joanes, Valencia; 
Miguel Barrosa, Escorial and Toledo; 
and Alonso Vazquez, Seville. Of the 
17th century: Pablo de Cespedes, Cor- 
dova and Seville; Juan de las Roelas, 
Seville; Francisco de Ribalta, Valencia; 
Juan del Castillo, Seville; Francisco 
Pacheco, Seville; Alonso Cano, Andalusia 
and Madrid; Antonia de Pereda, Madrid; 
Diego Velasquez, Madrid; Juan de Pereja, 
Madrid; Francisco Zurbaran, Seville and 
Madrid; Francisco Rizi, Madrid; Claudio 
Coello, Madrid and Zaragoza; Juan de 
Valdes Leal, Madrid; Antonio Palomino 
y Velasco (the Spanish Vasari), Cordova; 
Bartolome Esteban Murillo, Seville; and 
Francisco de Herrera, el Mozo (the 
Young), Madrid and Seville. This list 
comprises all the great painters of 
Spain; there were no very distinguished 
Spanish masters in the 18th century. 
The following are the most distinguished 
of those above mentioned: Antonio del 
Rincon, Luis de Vargas, Morales, Joanes, 
Cespedes, Roelas, Ribalta, Pacheco, 
Alonso Cano, Velasquez, Zurbaran, and 
Murillo. 

Tur FRENCH ScHOOL of painting was, 
until the latter part of the 18th century, 
in all respects a branch of the schools 
of Italy. The earliest mature develop- 
ment dates from the reign of Francis I., 
who employed many distinguished Ital- 
jan artists in France; and what is termed 
the French school arose from the ex- 
amples left by these Italians at Fontaine- 
bleau. The masters who engrafted the 
Italian principles of art among the 
French were Il Rosso, Primaticcio, and 
Niccolo dell’Abate. The earliest French 
painters of distinction, and the only two 
who can not be said to belong to this 
Italianized school of the 16th century, 
were Jean Cousin and Francois Clouet, 
called Jeannet, who belonged to what 
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_ is termed the Gothic school, and painted 


in the manner of the Italian quattro- 
centisti. The three greatest names in 
French art are Claude Lorraine, Nicolas 
Poussin, and Anthony Watteau. Le 
Brun, Le Sueur, Dufresnoy, Jouvenet, 
and others, can but be considered as the 
people of a transition period, whose 
works picture the taste of an age, rather 
than the exposition of true art. It was 
with J. L. David that a new era com- 
menced in art, which may possibly have 
been generated by the revived classicali- 
ties of a revolutionary mania which con- 
vulsed France. The Greek ideal of a 
monumental kind was adopted by him 
for historic painting, and has been hap- 
pily characterized as ‘‘a morbid imitation 
of the antique.”” He was followed in 
his stiff insipidities by Gros, Girodet, 
and Guerin; but nature again appealed 
to the world in the work of Guerin’s 
celebrated pupil, Gericault, whose 
‘“Wreck of the Medusa’? appalled by 
its truth to nature and power in art. 
Leopold Robert followed in the same 
track, and produced some remarkable 
and lifelike scenes. Paul Delaroche took 
up his wondrous pencil, to delineate 
history with the power of a genius 
and the truthfulness of a historian, 
and nature again appeared on the walls 
of the French exhibition rooms. No 
painters excel the modern French school 
in history; but in landscape they are in- 
ferior to those of England and Belgium. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL is the youngest 
of the cycle of arts; but its youthful 
vigor has given it a wondrous position 
in a comparatively short time. The 
first great native genius, who neither 
copied in a school nor followed its rules, 
—-who struck out his own path, in which 
he had hitherto been alone, and whose 
thoughts, subjects, and sympathies were 
all essentially English—-was William 
Hogarth. ‘‘Hogarth,” says Walpole, 
“had no model to follow and improve 
upon. He created his art, and used colors 
instead of language. His place is be- 
tween the Italians, whom we consider 
as epic poets and tragedians, and the 
Flemish painters, who are as writers of 
farce and editors of burlesque nature.” 
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Hogarth’s was the period of the revival 
of painting in England in every depart- 
ment of the art; the hitherto brightest 
names in the annals of English painting 
were his contemporaries—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, West, 
Romney, Cotes, Cosway, Barry, and 
Mortimer; to whom may be added the 
foreigners—De Loutherbourg, Zoffany, 
Cipriani, Moser, and Fuseli, all domi- 
ciliated in England. Toward the end 
of the century, the most conspicious 
masters in the department of history 
were—Opie, Northcote, Westall, Cop- 
ley, Harlow, Hilton, and others; in 
portrait—Sir T. Lawrence, Hoppner, 
Jackson, and Raeburn; in genre—Wilkie, 
Bird, Smirke, and Newton; and in land- 
scape—Constable, Callcott, and Collins. 

THe AMERICAN SCHOOL has been more 
or less influenced by the French, and 
has not yet attained to the distinction 
of independent characteristics. The 
most noted names are: Malbone (1777 
-1807), Copley (1738-1815), C. W. Peale 
(1741-1827), Gilbert C. Stuart (1756— 
1828), J. Trumbull (1756-1843), W. 
Allston (1779-1843), Thomas Cole (1801 
—48), Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860), W. 
M. Hunt (1824-79), W. Page (1811-85), 
D. Huntingdon (1816), S. R. Gifford 
(1823-80), Eastman Johnson (1824), 
Elihu Vedder (1836), Bierstadt (1830), 
and J. McNeill Whistler. 

Russian art, dormant since the By- 
zantine period, has during the last 50 
years produced Swedomsky Verestcha- 
gin (1842) and Kramskoé. 

Scandinavian art has been represented 
se noe times by Uhde, and Edel- 
eldt. 


Associated Press was organized about 
forty years ago by the following New 
York city papers: Herald, Tribune, 
World, Times, Sun, Evening Express, 
and Fournal of Commerce, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the collection of 
news. The general agent of the Associa- 
tion is located in New York, and asso- 
ciate agents in Chicago, Washington, 
Cincinnati, and other news centres, 
There is also a complete reportorial 
staff, and the news collected is used not 
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only by the syndicate of papers, but 
is transmitted by telegraph to others 
in almost every city in the country who 
have secured the privilege by purchase. 


Athanasian Creed (dth-a-nd’zhan). A 
symbol of faith ascribed to St. Athana- 
sius, or‘to Hilary, bishop of Arles in 
the 5th century. It is chiefly composed 
of precise theological definitions of the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
It is commonly called the Credo by the 
Roman Catholics, from its first word. 


Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. The 
figure of this statue, which is made of 
repoussé, or hammered work—that is, 
thin sheets of copper beaten into shape 
and fastened about an iron skeleton— 
is 110} feet high and weighs 100,000 
pounds. The uplifted torch, however, 
is raised 26 feet, and adding to this 
the pedestal, the tip of the torch is 
raised 220 feet from the ground. The 
pedestal is of stone, 82 feet high. Some 
idea of the enormous proportions of the 
statue may be gathered from the fact that 
the forefinger is 8 feet long and 4 feet 
in circumference at the second joint. 
The head is 14 feet high, and 4o persons 
can stand in it. 


Bible, English Translations of, Be- 
tween the 8th and roth centuries por- 
tions of the Bible were translated into 
Anglo-Saxon by Aldhelin, Egbert, Bede, 
and others. In 1290 an English version 
of the Psalms was made. Wycliffe’s 
version of the New Testament was 
finished in 1380, and a little later he 
completed the Old. The seven peni- 
tential Psalms were apparently printed 
in 1505. Before 1526 William Tyndale 
had completed an English translation 
of the New Testament. Inthe beginning 
of that year they were secretly conveyed 
to England from the Continent, where 
the translation had been made, where 
they were bought up and burned. The 
excellence of his translation is evidenced 
by the fact that in our present version 
a very large portion of the New Testa- 
ment is taken verbatim from Tyndale’s 
translation. In 1535 the first English 
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version of the whole Bible was published 
by Miles Coverdale, a friend of Tyndale’s, 
and was dedicated to Henry VIII. Be- 
tween that year and 1557 several ver- 
sions of the Bible were printed, but they 
were in the greater part revisions of 
Tyndale’s previous work. The Geneva 
Bible, or, as best known, the ‘‘ Breeches” 
Bible, appeared in 1557. It was trans- 
lated by several English divines who 
had fled to Geneva to escape from the 
persecutions of Bloody Mary, and re- 
ceived the name of Breeches Bible on 
account of the rendering of Genesis 111: 
7, ‘‘Then the eyes of both of them were 
opened, and they knew that they were 
naked, and they sewed fig-tree leaves 
together and made themselves breeches.”’ 
The Bishops’ Bible was published in 
London in 1568. The text of this com- 
pared with the original by eight bishops 
and seven other scholars of reputation, 
who appended their initials to their 
respective tasks. In 1582 appeared, at 
Rheims, in France, an English version 
of the New Testament, prepared by 
several Roman Catholic exiles, and in 
1609-10 a similar version of the Old 
Testament at Douay. They form the 
standard English Scriptures of the Ro- 
man Catholics, being generally known 
as the Douay Bible. In July, 1604, 
King James appointed 54 scholars to 
prepare a new version of the Bible. 
Only 47 accepted the appointment, and 
the result of their labors was the publica- 
.tion in 1610 of the version known as 
“King James’s Bible,’ which has been 
in common use from that time to this, 
slightly modified by the revision pre- 
pared by the most learned English and 
American scholars a few years ago. 


Blind, Education of the. The main 
end to be sought in the education of the 
blind is to fit them to compete in as 
many ways as possible with the more 
fortunate who can see, and take them 
out of their despondency and give them 


a worthy object to accomplish in life. . 


The first institution for the blind was 
founded in Memmingen by Weetf VI. 
in 1178, the second in Paris by Louis 
IX. in 1260, and the first for the em- 


-broadswords for arms. 
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ployment of the adult blind in Edin- 
burgh by Dr. Johnston in 1793. The 
work in a school for the blind 1s 
about equal to the ordinary high school 
course. Pupils are classified as in other 
schools; but persons who become blind 
at the. age of twenty, for instance, 
must begin with the alphabet, as little 
children do. Writing is taught by 
tracing with a pencil letters sunk into 
a stiff card. This manner of writing can 
be read by seeing persons only. The 
point systems—Braille’s and Waite’s 
—are generally used by blind persons 
to communicate with each other. In 
the Illinois Institution for the Blind 
the use of the typewriter is being taught, 
and it is said that some excellent work 
has already been done by the pupils. 
In the study of music the notes are read 
to the pupil, who writes them down in 
the Braille or Waite systems, and then 
studies them at the instrument until 
they are memorized. In most schools 
books in raised print are used. The first 
book of this character was printed in 
Paris in 1784 by M. Valentine Haty. 


Boxers, The, are a Chinese secret soci- 
ety, partly religious and partly patri- 
otic. The Chinese name of the society 
is Yi-Ho-Chuan, meaning in English, 
“righteousness, harmony, andes MStSae 
The derived name ‘‘ boxers’’ has evident- 
ly been applied because of the athletic 
aspect the society first assumed. It 
was first organized in groups which 
began gymnastic exercises in the Chinese 
villages, and drilling as a military organi- 
zation was quickly developed, with 
On account of 
the swords the Boxers have also been 
known as the ‘Big Knives.” They 
first made themselves felt in Shan-Tung 
province, where the Germans secured 
the lease of Kiao-Chou Bay, and large 
railroad and mineral rights. Each band, 
it is said, is governed by a “‘demonized” 
leader, who, by the selection of an 
epileptic patient, or, by the aim of 
hypnotism, causes a medium to display 
wild and unnatural symptoms, or to 
utter wild and strange speech, this serv- 
ing as a basis for the claim of the society 
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to spiritual power. Every Boxer is 
assured of immunity from death or 
physical injury. The assault upon 
Christianity by the Boxers was partic- 
ularly directed against native converts, 
but later developed into a general anti- 
foreign crusade. Though revolutionary 
in their methods they profess fealty 
to the reigning dynasty, and devotion 
to the ancient religion, while attacking 
the foreign influences which they be- 
lieve to be undermining the ancient 
institutions and nationality of China. 


Bud’dhism. The religion known as 
Buddhism is one of the oldest existing 
religions, and traces its origin back to 
Siddhartha or Buddha, a Hindoo prince. 
In Hindustan, the land of its birth, it 
has now little hold, except among the 
Nepaulese and some other northern 
tribes, but it bears full sway in Ceylon 
and over the whole eastern peninsula. 
It divides the adherence of the Chinese 
with the system of Confucius. It pre- 
vails also in Japan and north of the 
Himalayas. It is the religion of Thibet, 
and of the Mongolian population of 
Central Asia. Its adherents are esti- 
mated at 340,000,000. According to the 
Buddhist belief, when a man dies he is 
immediately born again, or appears in 
a new shape; and that shape may, ac- 
cording to his merit or demerit, be any 
of the innumerable orders of being com- 
posing the Buddhist universe, from a 
clod to a divinity. If his demerit would 
not be sufficiently punished by a de- 
graded earthly existence—in the form 
for instance, of a woman or a slave, of 
a persecuted or a disgusting animal, 
of a plant, or even of a piece of inorganic 
matter—he will be born in some one of 
the 136 Buddhist hells situated in the 
interior of the earth. These places of 
punishment have a regular graduation 
in the intensity of the suffering and in 
the length of time the sufferers live, 
the least term of life being 10,000,000 
years, the longest term being almost 
beyond the powers of even Indian nota- 
tion to express. A meritorious life, on 
the other hand, secures the next birth 
either in an exalted and happy position 
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on earth or as a blessed spirit, or even 
divinity, in one of the many heavens 
in which the least duration of life is 
about 10,000,000,000 years. But how- 
ever long the life, whether of misery or 
bliss, it has an end, and at its close the 
individual must be born again, and may 
again ‘be either happy or miserable. 
The Buddha himself is said to have gone 
through every conceivable form of ex- 
istence on the earth, in the air and in 
the water, in hell and in heaven, and to 
have filled every condition in human 
life; and a great part of the Buddhist 
legendary literature is taken up in nar- 
rating his exploits when he lived as an 
elephant, as a bird, as a stag, and so on. 
A second Buddhist doctrine is embodied 
in the “Four Sublime Verities.” The 
first asserts that pain exists; the second 
that the cause of pain is desire or at- 
tachment; the third that pain can be 
ended by Nirvana; and the fourth shows 
the way that leads to Nirvana, from 
simple faith to complete regeneration. 
Theoretically this religion has no priests, 
nor clergy, nor public religious rites. 
Every man is his own priest and con- 
fessor, and the monks are ascetics only 
for their own advancement in holy liv- 
ing; but in fact Buddhist countries 
swarm with priests or religious teachers, 
so reputed. The central object in a 
Buddhist temple, corresponding to the 
altar in a Roman Catholic church, is an 
image of the Buddha, or a dagoba or 
shrine containing his relics. Here flowers, 
fruit, and incense are daily offered, and 
processions are made, with singing of 
hymns. Of the relics of the Buddha, 
the most famous are the teeth, that are 
preserved with intense veneration in 
various places. The quantities of flow- 
ers used as offerings are prodigious. A 
royal devotee in Ceylon, in the 1 5th 
century, offered on one occasion 6,480,- 
320 flowers at the shrine of the tooth, 
and at one temple it was provided that 
there should be offered “every day 
100,000 flowers, and each day a dif- 
ferent flower.” 


Cathe’drals, European. Among the 
most noted and magnificent. cathedrals 
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in Europe are St. Peter’s, in Rome; the 
cathedral of Cologne, and that of Milan; 
St. Mark’s, in Venice; Westminster and 
Salisbury, in England; Rouen and Notre 
Dame, in France; Seville and Strasburg, 
in Spain and Germany, respectively. 
St. Paul’s, in London, though architect- 
urally much inferior to the others, is 
yet so noted as to deserve a brief de- 
scription. It is built in the form of a 
cross, 514 feet long and 287 feet wide. 
The cost of the whole building, which 
is of Portland stone, was nearly $4,000,- 
000, being the proceeds of a tax on the 
coal brought into the port of London 
during its erection. The edifice was 
built under the direction of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, was 35 years in course of erec- 
tion, and was commenced and finished 
under the same bishop, the same archi- 
tect, and the same mason. The great 
bell of this cathedral is only tolled on the 
occasion of a death in the royal family. 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, was commenced 
about the year 1503 by Julius II. under 
the direction of Bramante, but the pres- 
ent form of the basilica is due almost 
entirely to Michael Angelo. The in- 
terior is 613 feet in length, the height 
of the nave 1524 feet; the length of the 
transepts is 446} feet; the interior diam- 
eter of the dome is 139 feet, the ex- 
terior 1954 feet. The colonnades around 
the piazza inclose a space 787 feet in 
diameter, and are connected with the 
facade by two galleries 296 feet in length. 
The facade is 379 feet long, and 148} 
feet high, and contains five doors, which 
admit to the grand entrance, which oc- 
cupies the whole width of the church, 
468 feet long, 66 feet high, and 50 feet 
wide. The height from the pavement 
to the top of the cross is 476 feet. The 
Cologne cathedral is one of the noblest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in 
Europe. It is said to have had its origin 
in an erection by Archbishop Hildebold 
during the reign of Charlemagne, in 
814. Frederic the Red-bearded be- 
stowed upon it, in 1162, the bones of the 
three holy kings, which he took from 
Milan, and this gift contributed greatly 
to the increase of its importance. The 
bones are retained as precious relics to 
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this day, but the old structure was burned 
in 1248. According to some accounts 
the present cathedral was begun in the 
same year, but others fix the date of its 
commencement in 1270-75. To whom 
the design of this noble building is to 
be ascribed is uncertain. The work was 
carried on, sometimes more actively, 
sometimes more slowly, till the era of the 
Reformation, when it was suspended; 
and during the subsequent centuries 
not only was nothing done to advance 
it, but what had been already executed, 
was not kept in repair. In the beginning 
of the 19th century, however, attention 
was directed to its unrivaled beauties, 
and the necessary funds to repair and 
complete it according to the original 
designs were raised. The body of the 
church measures 500 feet in length, and 
230 feet in breadth; the towers are above 
soo feet high. Since 1823 $4,500,000 
have been expended on the building; 
the total cost of the whole is estimated 
at $10,000,000. The cathedral at Milan 
is also of Gothic architecture, but the 
facade is marred by classic doors and 
windows, and the altars within are in 
the same style. The edifice is nearly 
500 feet long, and 250 feet wide through 
the transepts, and the height of the nave 
is about 150 feet. The central spire is 
more than 350 feet high. The throng 
of statues (some 4,500 in all) and the 
many pinnacles are marked features of 
the exterior. 

The celebrated church of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, was originally built 
by the Emperor Constantine in 325-326, 
and is so called as being dedicated, not, 
as commonly supposed, to a saint of 
that name, but to Hagia Sophia (Holy 
Wisdom); that is, to the Eternal Wis- 
dom of God, or the Logos, the second 
person of the Trinity. The church was 
twice destroyed and rebuilt, the present 
edifice having been built by the Emperor 
Justinian about 532. Itmay be described 
as a square of 241 feet, forming in- 
teriorly a Greek cross, and surrounded 
in the interior by a woman’s choir or 
gallery, supported by magnificent pillars, 
for the most part borrowed from ancient 
buildings. In the centre rises a dome, 
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which is supported by two great semi- 
domes, the whole presenting a series of 
unexampled beauty. The height of the 
dome is 175 feet. The building is ap- 
proached by a double porch, which is 
about roo feet in depth. The whole 
of the interior was richly decorated with 
sculptured marble and mosaics. The 
building occupied seven years in its 
erection, and the history of the work 
and of the details of its material and 
construction is full of marvels. Ten 
thousand workmen are said to have been 
employed upon it. The materials were 
supplied from every part of the empire, 
and comprised remains of almost every 
celebrated temple of the ancient pagan- 
ism. The sedilia of the priests and 
those of the patriarchs were of silver 
gilt. The dome of the tabernacle was 
of pure gold, and was surmounted by a 
gold cross weighing 75 pounds and in- 
crusted with precious stones. All the 
sacred vessels and other apparatus were 
of gold. The altar cloths were em- 
broidered with gold and pearls; and the 
altar itself was composed of a mass of 
molten gold, into which were thrown 
pearls, sapphires, diamonds, onyxes, and 
every other object which could raise 
its costliness to the highest imaginable 
degree. The total cost of the structure 
is stated by the ancient authorities at 
320,000 pounds. Some regard this as 
pounds-weight of silver, others as of 
gold. If the latter, which is most gen- 
erally adopted, the cost reaches the 
enormous sum of $65,000,000. On the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 1453 St. Sophia was appropriated as 
a mosque, and has since been put to 
that, use. 


Christian’ity is based upon a new and 
specific revelation in the person of 
Jesus Christ. Its aim is to restore to 
mankind the lost fellowship with God 
in an eternal kingdom, set up here on 
earth, and called the Church, to be 
brought to its full and perfect consum- 
mation in the world to come. The foun- 
dation of a Christian’s faith and practice 
is ultimate, and, in truth, the only appeal 
must be to the facts, the doctrines, and 
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the precepts of the Scriptures, especially 
those of the New Testament. The 
history of Christianity, then, is the rec- 
ord of the facts pertaining to the nature 
and growth of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, in their external and internal 
relations. This history falls into three 
main divisions: Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern. The Ancient history of Chris- 
tianity is the narrative of the supremacy 
won by the church over Greek culture 
and the Roman Empire. It closes and 
the Medizval history begins, with the 
epoch of the Carlovingian dynasty. 
The Medieval comprises the victories 
of the church over the Celtic, Teutonic, 
Slavonian, and Scandinavian tribes in 
the centre and north of Europe, the 
conflicts and rupture of the eastern and 
western branches of the church, and the 
contest between the imperial and papal 
powers for supremacy. This period closes 
with the Reformation. The Modern 
history recites the struggles between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, between 
Christianity and philosophy, and_ the 
growth of Protestant civilization. 

The history of the world presents no 
phenomenon so striking as the rise and 
early progress of Christianity. Originat- 
ing in a country not remarkable for 
any political, commercial, or literary 
influence, emanating from One who 
occupied an humble sphere in the com- 
munity amidst which he appeared, and 
announced in the first instance by men 
of mean extraction, of no literary culture 
and not endowed with any surpassing 
gifts of intellect,—it nevertheless spread 
so rapidly that in an incredibly short 
time it had been diffused throughout 
the whole civilized world, and in the 
4th century of its existence became 
recognized as the established religion 
of the Roman Empire. When it is re- 
membered that this result was achieved, 
not only without the aid of any 
worldly influence, but in the face of the © 
keenest opposition on the part of all 
the learning, wealth, and power of the 
most enlightened and mightiest nations, 
the conclusion is strongly forced upon 
us that a power beyond that of man was 
concerned in its success, and™that its 
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early and unexampled triumphs afford 
an incontestible proof of its inherent 
truth and its divine origin. The con- 
tinual and steady growth of Christianity, 
its vigorous life in spite of various sea- 
sons of unavoidable ebb, and notwith- 
standing the presence of many forms 
of corruption, and its continual re- 
juvenescence, are no ordinary proof 
of its supreme fitness for the position in 
the world which it claims to occupy. 


Chris’tian Association, Young Men’s. 
Associations of young men for Christian 
work have existed in Great Britain and 
Ireland for upwards of two centuries, 
and also in Germany and Switzerland. 
In 1710 it is recorded that Cotton Mather 
addressed kindred societies in New Eng- 
land, which were known as “Young 
Men Associated.”’ In 1849, the societies 
which had been established in Germany 
took a wider scope, and from these as- 
sociations grew the German associations 
of the present day. The English Young 
Men’s Christian Association commenced 
in a meeting of clerks organized by 
George Williams in a mercantile estab- 
lishment in London in 1844. The ex- 
ample of the British metropolis was 
speedily followed by the various cities 
of Great Britain founding associations, 
and in December, 1851, America caught 
the enthusiasm of the movement, and 
formed an association in Montreal, 
modeled after the one in London. Then 
Boston undertook the formation of one 
for itself, and their growth and influence 
since that time have been simply won- 
derful. They now flourish in every Prot- 
estant Christian country; and in almost 
every place where a colony of Christians 
are gathered, these associations are to 
be found. : 


Christian Science. The following are 
the claims of Christian Science: The 
revelation of Christian Science came to 
Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy in the year 
1866, and its truth and power were im- 
mediately demonstrated by signs fol- 
lowing. For 36 years sinners have been 
reclaimed, depraved appetites for opium 
and intoxicating drinks have been de- 
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stroyed, the sick have been healed of 
every disease, including insanity; the 
blind have received their sight, the deaf 
their hearing, shortened limbs have been 
elongated, crooked spines have been 
straightened, and law after law of the 
human mind has been broken. The 
one great text-book of this science is 
‘Science and Health,” with key to the 
Scriptures, by Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
supplemented by another book by the 
same author called ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings.” ‘Science and Health” is now in 
its r6oth edition, and the demand for 
it is increasing daily. 

The total number of Christian Science 
churches and societies, here and abroad, 
at this writing (November, 1902) is 
about 700, showing a remarkable in- 
crease during the last year. In June, 
1902, the total number of members of 
the mother church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., was 
24,278, showing a gain of 6,419 in two 
years. Connected with these churches 
and societies are free reading rooms, 
nine in Greater New York alone, and 
one large one in Chicago, maintained 
by all the churches in that city. These 
reading rooms are a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the denomination. In many of 
the cities abroad where Christian Science 
has spread these reading rooms are also 
to be found. 

Flourishing churches have been organ- 
ized in London, England; Paris, France; 
Dresden and Hanover, Germany; and 
in Canada, Brazil, and Scotland. The 
mother church is located in Boston, 
Mass., and those all over the country 
are its branches. Their services are 
uniform, consisting of two meetings on 
Sunday and one on Wednesday evening. 
No sermons are preached by a personal 
pastor, but a sermon made up of selec- 
tions from the Bible and ‘‘Science and 
Health,” with key to the Scriptures, is 
read by two readers, called the first and 
second readers. This church is em- 
phatically a healing church, and many 
cases of restoration to health have been 
testified to during the past few years, 
brought about by attendance on one 
of these meetings. 
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Christian Science is demonstrable 
Christianity. Through the spiritual un- 
derstanding of the teachings of Christ 
Jesus, its followers are enabled to obey 
his command to “‘heal the sick’”’ and do 
the works he and his disciples did. The 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and omnis- 
cience of God are proved to be true. 
Christian Science is not mind cure, as 
that is popularly understood, because 
it recognizes but one mind, God. It is 
not faith cure, because it does not per- 
form its wonderful works through blind 
faith in a personal God, but through 
the understanding of man’s relation to 
God. It is not mesmerism nor hypno- 
tism, because it denies absolutely the 
power of the human mind and human 
will, and claims no will but God’s. 
Through recognizing the one mind and 
man as the reflection of that mind, it 
forever establishes the brotherhood of 
man. It is the perfect salvation from 
sin, disease, and death Christ Jesus came 
to bring. 

Mrs. Eddy summarizes the teachings 
of Christian Science as follows: 


The fundamental propositions of Christian 
Science are summarized in the four following, 


to me, self-evident propositions. Even if re- 


versed, these propositions will be found to 
agree in statement and proof, showing mathe- 
matically their exact relation to Truth. De 
Quincy says mathematics has not a foot to 
stand upon which is not purely metaphysical: 

1. God is All in all. 

2. God is good. Good is Mind. 

3. God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

4. Life, God, omnipotent Good, deny death, 
evil, sin, disease. Discace: sin, evil, death, 
deny Good, omnipotent God, Life. 


Church of England. Up to the time 
of the Reformation, ecclesiastical affairs 
would be more properly described as 
the history of the Church in England, 
as from that period the Church of Eng- 
land dates her existence. From the 8th 
to the 16th century the English church 
was subject to Rome; but for the last 
200 years the seed sown by Wycliffe 
had been bearing fruit and preparing 
the people for the final separation, the 
immediate occasion for which was found 
in the royal caprice of Henry VIII. From 
1066 to 1356 there was aconstant struggle 
between the civil and ecclesiastical 
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powers. Then came Wycliffe’s transla- 
tion of the Bible into English and his 
continued war against some of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Romish Church, 
which led to the formation of a new sect 
called: Lollards, holding views similar 
to those of the present church. Despite 
persectitions, the new doctrines spread 
and had many adherents. The Reforma- 
tion is ordinarily assigned to the reign 
of Henry VIII., the two most important 
acts being passed in 1532 and 1534; 
but the main feature of these acts was 
the declaration of the independence of 
the Church in England and the suprem- 
acy of the King over that Church. They 
had cast off the bondage of Rome, but 
in doctrine the churches were still in 
accord; and it was not until thirty years 
afterwards—1 563, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth—that the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of Faith were finally reviewed and 
adopted, and the Protestant Church of 
England finally and fully established. 
In 1801, by the ‘“‘Act of Union,’’ the 
Episcopal churches in England and Ire- 
land were united; but the latter church 
was disestablished and disendowed in 
1869. The Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land is not, politically speaking, in 
union with that of England; but an Act 
of Parliament, passed in 1864, has taken 
away many restrictions imposed on 
Scottish Episcopalians after the battle 
of Culloden, and clergy ordained by 
Scotch bishops may now, under some 
slight restrictions, be presented to bene- 
ficies in England. 


Cleopa’tra’s Needle. The two obelisks 
known as Cleopatra’s Needles were set 
up at the entrance of the Temple of the 
Sun, in Heliopolis, Egypt, by Thothmes 
IIT., about 1831 B.C. We have no means 
of knowing when they were built, or by 
whom, except from the inscriptions on 
them, which indicate the above time. 
The material of which they were cut is 
granite, brought from Syene, near the 
first cataract of the Nile. Two centuries 
after their erection Rameses II. had the 
stones nearly covered with carving set- 
ting out his own greatness and achieve- 
ments. Twenty-three years before Christ, 
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Augustus Cesar moved the obelisks from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria and set them up 
in the Cesarium, a palace, which now 
stands, a mere mass of ruins, near the 
station of the railroad to Cairo. In 
1819 one of these obelisks was presented 
by the Egyptian government to England, 
but, as no one knew how to move them, 
it was not taken to London until 1878. 
Subsequently the other obelisk was pre- 
sented to the United States, brought 
over with difficulty, and placed in Cen- 
tral Park, New York. 


Colosse’um, The. The Flavian amphi- 
theatre at Rome, known as the Colosse- 
um, was begun by the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, and was finished by the Emperor 
Titus, A. D. 80. It covers about five 
acres of ground, and contained seats 
for 87,000 persons and standing .room 
for 15,000 more. It was in the form 
of an oval, the long diameter being 612 
feet and the shorter diameter 515 feet, 
and the height of the walls from 160 to 
180 feet. The arena where the gladiators 
fought and the deadly conflicts with 
wild beasts took place was 281 by 178 
feet. The exterior consists of three 
rows of columns, Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, and above, a row of Corinthian 
pilasters. Between the columns there 
are arches which form open galleries 
throughout the whole building, and be- 
tween each alternate pilaster of the upper 
tier there is a window. There were four 
tiers or stories of seats, corresponding to 
the four external stories. The first of 
these is supposed to have contained 24 
rows of seats, and the second 16. These 
were separated by a lofty wall from the 
third story, which is supposed to have 
contained the populace. Statues, sculp- 
tures, figures of chariots, metal shields, 
and other embellishments adorned the 
niches and salient points. On the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Colosseum 
by Titus, 5,000 wild beasts were slain in 
the arena, the games having lasted for 
nearly 100 days. There were means by 
which, when the combats were ended, 
the immense arena could be filled with 
water for the exhibition of sea fights. 
During the various persecutions of the 
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early Christians many of these were 
thrown to the wild beasts in this amphi- 
theatre. One of the first of these was 
St. Ignatius, who was torn to pieces by 
lions. Inthe 6th century, when Chris- 
tianity gained the ascendancy, the 
Church put an end to the use of the 
Colosseum. It still stood entire in the 
8th century, but subsequently large 
quantities of the marble was used in the 
construction,of public and private build- 
ings. It was consecrated as a monu- 
ment to the martyrs who had suffered 
within its walls by Pope Benedict XIV., 
who erected crosses and oratorios within 
it, and so put an end to the process of 
destruction. 


Colos’sus of Memnon. The celebrated 
vocal statue of Memnon, on the plain of 
Thebes, was originally 60 feet high, and 
is of a coarse, hard gritstone or breccia. 
The peculiar characteristic of this statue 
was its giving out at various times a 
sound resembling the breaking of a harp 
string or a metallic ring. Considerable 
difference of opinion has prevailed as 
to the reason of this sound, which has 


been heard in modern times, it being 


ascribed to the artifice of the priests, 
who struck the sonorous stone of which 
the statue is composed, the passage of 
light draughts of air through the cracks, 
or the sudden expansion of aqueous 
particles under the influence of the sun’s 
rays. This remarkable quality of the 
statue is first mentioned by Strabo, who 
visited it in company with lius Gallus, 
about 18 B. C.; and upwards of 100 in- 
scriptions of Gréek and Roman visitors, 
incised upon its legs, record the visits 
of ancient travelers to witness the 
phenomenon, from the ninth year of 
Nero, A. D. 63, to the reign of the Em- 
peror Severus, when it became silent. 


Colossus of Rhodes. The gigantic Co- 
lossus of Rhodes was a statue of Apollo, 
so placed as to bestride the entrance to 
the harbor. It is said to have been com- 
menced by Chares of Lindus, a famous 
pupil of Lysippus, and was completed 
by Laches. It was formed of metal 
which was cast in separate pieces, a 
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process which lasted for 12 years, and 
was finished in 280 B. C. The Colossus 
was over 100 feet high, and its thumb 
was so large that a man could not clasp 
it with his arms. It cost 300 talents, 
and 60 years after its erection it was 
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Compulsory School Laws. United 
States. Twenty-nine States and two Ter- 
ritories have passed compulsory school 
laws defining the ages to which the law 
shall apply, the annual term of school 
attendance, and the penalty imposed 


thrown down by an earthquake. When, 
after lying on the ground for centuries, 
it was removed, the metal that composed 
it loaded goo camels. The Colossus of 
Rhodes ranks as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 


upon 


parents or guardians for violation 


of the law. : 


These requirements are summarized 
in the following table: 


STATE AGE ANNUAL PERIOD PENALTY ON PARENTS OR GUARDIAN® 

Maine. siew.s vets 8-15 16 weeks (2 terms of 8 weeks each, |Fine, $25 (maximum). 
if practicable). 

New Hampshire 6-16 LO weeks .( 5 6 G.Sau eatin teem oeeee Each offense, $10 (maximum). 

Vermont ...... 8-15 20 WOGKR42 icc cteansncetees wae Fine, $10 to $50. | 

Massachusetts ..| 8-14 or 15 |30 weeks........... eit ss ghia Each offense; forfeit not exceeding $20. 

Rhode Island .. 7-15 12 weeks; 6 consecutive.......... Each offense, fine $20 (maximum). 

Connecticut ....| 8-14 or 15a /8 Veet fae age, 24 weeks; 13 to|For each week’s neglect, fine $5 (maximum). 

, 12 weeks. 

Now York. ....-. 8-142 |8 to 12 years of age and unem- /First offense, fine $5 (maximum); each subsequent 
ployed youths 14 to 16, full term;| offense, $50 (maximum) or imprisonment 30 
for children 12 to 14, at least 80} days. 
days consecutive, — 

New Jersey..... 7-12b 20 weeks; 8 consecutive ......... eon — $10 to $25, or imprisonment 1 to 

: months. 
Pennsylvania .. 8-13a 70 per cent of the entire term -|First. offense, $2 (maximum); each subsequent 
: ; : offense, $5 (maximum). 

Dist. of Col’mbia 6-15¢ 12 weeks; 6 consecutive.......... Fine, $20 (maximum). 

West Virginia .. 8-14 LO WOO Gras sMiniatn's viele cpraentenae Fine, not exceeding $5. 

Kentucky ..... 7-14 8 consecutive weeks ............. Fine, $5 to $20 (first offense); $10 to $50 each 

: : subsequent offense. 
DIS sae ses 4 8-l4a 20 weeks, city district; 16 weeks,|Fine, $5 to $20. 
2 village and township districts. 
INdiana TG ssas > 8-14 12 consecutive weeks ............ var - = | also, if court so orders, imprisonment 
+ o ays. 
Minis“. .5.5« 7-14 16 weeks; 8 consecutive .......... Fine, $3 to $20. 
Michigan....... 8-14d 16 weeks; 6 consecutive ......... First offense, $5 to $10; each subsequent offense, 
: ; $10 (minimum). 

Wisconsin ..... 7-13 1D" weekat, «cence ven sc tea ee Fine, $3 to $20. 

Minnesota...... 8-16 12 weeks; 6 consecutive ......... First _offense, $10 to $25; each subsequent cffense, 

$25 to $50. 

North Dakota .. 8-14 12 weeks; 6 consecutive ......... First offense, $5 to $20; each subsequent offense, 

$10 to $50. 

South Dakota .. 8-14 12 weeks; 6 consecutive ......... Fine, $10 to $20. 

Hebrasks Syrah 8-14 U2 AVOGKS iain itv CUS AAa pene Each offense, $10 to $50. 

BTIGAS « s.cie oo 9.0 8-14 12 weeks; 6 consecutive ......... cbr ge 7 beng 2 to $10; each subsequent 
‘ offense, ° ° ; 
poor . es 3 weeks; 6 consecutive .|Each offense, $5 to $20, or 30 days’ imprisonment. 
ps emer en es 2le WERK 457s dlsdiva a Roiclomte .|Each offense, $25 (maximum). 
ploredo ae 8 14 12 weeks; 8 consecutive Each offense, $5 to $25. ; 
8-16 ES: WreOkp!: 25: Memes Cente coe eee ie yo $25, or imprisonment for not more 
. than ays. z 
|p pang ae 8-14 16 weeks; 10 consecutive ........ her! aces $10 (maximum); each subsequent 
N “e ; a offense, B 
CVBGR . .cwsee 8-14c 16 weeks; 8 consecutive.......... ae Raps ye to $100; each subsequent offense, 
WOARO Gas oS onic a - i i Le ean 
Washin ee eae ie weeks 8 consecutive ......... aia, ie subsequent offenses, $10 to $50. - 
Eira os pereeeeeeeee.|Fine, oO f 
WOGOD Wyse ys 8-14 12 weeks; 8 consecutive ......... ar Pap $5 to $25; subsequent offenses, 
California ... 8-14 Two-thirds of s i fonsn 
a \- chool term; 12 ' ; 
consecutive. .... . WePPPNbNNN Wey lated Nim vrs 


a To 16 if unemployed in labor. 


: unen b The law 
in order to receive instruction. 


applies to youths 12 


c Law not enforced. dIn cities, 7 to 16, 


to 16 years of age if discharged from employment 


e Penalty imposed only for children 7 to 16, 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
CounTRY / AGE ATTENDANCE REQUIRED PENALTY 
AUSETIO, «35456 6-14 Until scholar has acquired pre-|Fine, $3.50 (maximum i i 
scribed subjects, religion and read- days. : Sa nas ian bg 
a A a ing, writing and arithmetic. 
AVATIA...++++- = Seer aerators ioinn wi alapere:otes Fine, $11 (maxi pan i 
a aes anes he ren ee law. 5 SEE Cin O8 S-COy 8: NPE aan 
eee ‘or 4 absences of half a day in al|First and second offences, warning; 
month the parent is summoned] fine, $3 (maximum) and Faber ta ert ah 
before local school committee. : 
England ....... 5-13 Full school term unless by special|Determined by local by-laws. 
akiiand ae i arrangement. 
ieotiand ...... : IO ie ais ea ann aniare eh rareliega's tie aye Fine, $5, or imprisonment 5 
Holland. s o<.<.< ee No compulsory law. " icove 
Hiahgary . <<... 6-126 8 months, country; 10 months, town|Fine, from 35 cents to $1.50. 
Minky ec: < 6-9 Ue RSE ore ct LAS nes GIO OR NO CACC Each offense, 10 cents to $2. 
Norway.....--- c 12 weeks per annum ..........-.-- Fines. 
IPysissiteyis= 6s ==i- 6-14 8 years, or until elementary educa- |Each offense, 70 cents (maximum), or imprison- 
tion is completed. ment up to 3 days. 5 
DAZONy acas eo 7-15d anaes BS CUSEEIS, bistrele esis os cua ae sci to $7, or imprisonment from 1 day to 
weeks. 
Sweden 7-14 344 weeks. 
Berne 6-15 Five-sixths of possible attendances.|Fines and imprisonment. 
Geneva 6-15 4 days a week, 6 hoursa day ..... Fines and imprisonment. 
Neufchatel 7-16 After 13 years of age, 10 hours week|Fine, 38 cents (minimum), or imprisonment 30 
. ae days (maximum). 
Tessin (Switz’d) 6-14 28 hours a week for 6 to9 months .|Hach offense, 2 to 3 cents, and 4 hours imprison- 
4 ment. 
Vaud (Switz’d) . 7-16 33 hours a week. 
Grisons (Switz’d) Tat | (Re ARS 0 Oa See Omri oiiace Fines or imprisonment. 
Gurigh 3... .<2s- 6-16 Every day; penalties for 10 absences| Warnings; subsequently fines, 60 cents to $3. 
Wurtemberg ... 6-14 Every school day ......--+++-++-- Fine or imprisonment. 
British Columbia Se | | RRer SRs Ae aienni roe ian arc Fine or imprisonment. 
Cape Colony.... ———- No compulsory law. 
New Zealand ... 7-13 One-half the period during which| Fine, $10 (maximum). 
i the school is open. 
Nova Scotia ... 7-12 80 days @ Year ....- se eee eeeeeee Fine, $2. 
Ontario >. --- 7-13 100 days a year ....--eeeeeeeeeee $1 per peek each of the children not attend- 
s ing a school. 
Prince Edw’d Isl. 8-13 13 weeks & year....---eeeeeeeoees Fine. 
Quebec #2... -- mite No compulsory law. : 
Queensland .... 6-12 60 days in each half year, but law|Fine, $5 to $25, or imprisonment 7 to 30 days. 
not yet enforced. 
South Australia 7-13 35 school days per quarter ......- Fine, $1.25 to $5. 
Tasmania ...... 7-13 3 days a week. 


2.13 to 16 in secular Sunday Schools. 612 to 15 continuation. c From 8 until confirmation; in town, from 
7 until confirmation. i 


d Special dispensation after 7 years’ attendance and 1 year’s prolongation for ignorance. 


Confu’cianism is termed a religion, 
but it ought rather to be regarded as a 
system of social and political life, built 
upon a slight foundation of philosophy. 
It contains no trace of a personal God. 
There are, indeed, a number of allusions 
to a certain heavenly agency or power 
—Shang-te—whose outward emblem is 
Tien, or the visible firmament, but this 
Shang-te, in the opinion of the most 
enlightened Chinese scholars, is nothing 
more than a verbal personification of 
“the ever-present Law and Order and 
Intelligence which seem to breathe 
amid the wonderful activities of physical 
creation, in the measured circuit of the 
seasons, in the alternation of light and 
darkness, in the ebb and flow of tides, 
and in the harmonious and majestic 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies.” 
Confucius lived about s50 B. ere 


strove to direct the attention of men to 
the duties of social and political life, 
and Confucianism is epitomized in the 
following words of the great teacher: 
“T teach you nothing but what you 
might learn yourselves, viz., the ob- 
servance of the three fundamental laws 
of relation between sovereign and sub- 
ject, father and child, husband and 
wife, and the five capital virtues—uni- 
versal charity, impartial justice, con- 
formity to ceremonies and established 
usages, rectitude of heart and mind, and 
pure sincerity.”’ Confucianism appeals to 
“practical” men. It lauds the present 
world; rather doubts, than otherwise, the 
existence of a future one; and calls upon 
all to cultivate such virtues as are seemly 
in citizens—industry, modesty, sobriety, 
gravity, decorum, and thoughtfulness. 
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Councils, General, of the Church to were to pay one-fourth, and the re- 
regulate matters of doctrine, discipline, mainder was to be contributed by other 


etc., have been held as follows: cities of Greece. The temple is said to 
pee eting quagie 4p have been of the Doric order without, 
em .....Against Judaizers............- ; Aaa 

Arieest Bere, Against the Donatista te His. 314 and the Ionic within. The front was 

“Constantinople ’Arian sv cml Counell ----: 33? built of Parian marble, and the sculp- 

ROME Nes 90 0:0 ATH AN asin Pair isis ts wales 4 ose 342 tured decorations wererichand beautiful. 

TIANCIS! Rie capers > PA AUDISG, AT TUIS ae taisrerc atin sista siarere 347 h 5 h t 

oie anon ake ee Pres (ke & pe The are es above the entrances were 

ests hy gee. ir ecumenical .........005 : : 

*Chaloedon . |... Fourth (Ecumenical . 11112121! 451 adornéd with representations of legends 

*Constantinople . Fifth arte © kee 6 0 eee 553 of mythology, and similar adornments 

Constantinople .Sixth Cicumenical............. 681 1 f th 1 

Nice... .---; Seventh Geumenical «+++... 787 were carved on the panels of the walls. 
onstantinople . Eig UCUMOCDICAL 51.5016, oe : 

Rime ccc: First Lateran .......s0sc0s00. 1123 Images and statues in brass and marble 

ROMO aK Niek <is0 Second Lateran ...........00. 1139 enriched the interior. and the golden 

Ramo: cece sins Third La beraliisscerccsctee were 1197 2 ? > 

ame fe ethene Fourth Lateran. eee aa ae shields taken at Marathon, and also in 
ORB i iaclsicis eis mperor rederic. epose cece ° 

Prone Reyeet Ree Temporary reunion of Greek and battles with the Gauls, adorned the 
Letin Courcbes. 5 nen vaais izig architraves. The attempts of the Per- 

WISONG <class sc Fifteenth Gicumenical ......... 1312 ‘ : 

— Ba on Oe ess eee? = oe ae gs “— sians, 1n 480 B. OSs and of the Gauls, 
onstance ..... uss condemned to be burned. . : 

ee SPA se Ape Na ernest eT ey in 279 B. C., to rob the AN were 
OUSG ee at aes With Lateranteiy eu nesses "si it j j i 

Trent). 34,1. Nineteenth (oumenical. .271845-15863 both, 1t 1s said, prevented by the mirac 

ent ean Last Ccumenical ............. 1870 -ulous interference of Apollo, and the 


*Only the six thus marked were indisputably General sacred character of the place long pro- 
moned tr Baris anf Soca wee daghetbecieases. tected it from other would-be plunder- 
ical, but led to no such result. The Greek Church recog- ers, It was, however, eventually plun- 
nizes seven. dered by Sulla, and again by Nero, who 
Councils of Nice. The first council silenced the oracle. It was restored 
of Nice was held in the Emperor Con- by Hadrian, and then despoiled of many 
stantine’s palace, June 19,A.D.325,and of its most beautiful works of art by 
was attended by 318 bishops of the Constantine the Great, and finally de- 
Catholic Church, and resulted in the stroyed in the latter part of the 4th 
adoption of the Nicene Creed, expound- century. 
ing the faith of the Church. August J 
17, A. D. 786, the second Council of Diet of Worms was an assembly con- 
Nice was convened by order of the voked by Emperor Charles V., for the 
Empress Irene and her son Constantine, purpose of considering state affairs, and 
at which there were 376 bishops pres- principally the course to be pursued 
ent. This council was held for the towards the Reformation and Martin 
purpose of establishing the use of images Luther. It was composed of the princes 
in the churches, which had been inter- and other leading representatives of 
dicted by the Emperor Leo and his the several states of the German Empire. 
son Constantine, but was dissolved ow- Luther appeated before this august body, 
ing to the tumults raised by the party and his defense of himself and his fol- 
in opposition. It was reconvened Sep- lowers against the charge of heresy was 
tember 24, A. D. 787, when the use of dignified ‘and eloquent, and compelled 
images was restored. the admiration of the assembly and 
ie , many of his former foes. He was al- 
Del’phi, Temple at. The edifice known owed to leave the city under escort, 
to have existed at Delphi, Greece, at and at the instigation of his friend, the 
the beginning of the historic period, is Elector of Saxony, who feared that he 
said to have been the work of two might be assassinated if he continued 
architects named Trophonius and Aga- in active life, he was taken to the Castle 
medes. In 548 B.C., this temple having of Wartburg, where he remained, vir- 
been destroyed, the Amphictyons un- tually a prisoner, for about one year. 
dertook to build another for the sum of When his adherents had become numer- 
300 talents, of which the Delphians ous enough and strong enough for him to 
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advocate his principles without fear of 
molestation, he was restered to liberty. 


Easter. The festival of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ probably derives its Teu- 
tonic name from the festival of the god- 
dess Ostara—in Anglo-Saxon, Eastre— 
which the Saxons of old were wont to 
celebrate about the same season at 
which the Christian festival of Easter 
occurs. In the 2d century a dispute 
arose as to the proper time for cele- 
brating Easter between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. The great mass of 
Eastern Christians celebrated Easter on 
the 14th day of the first month or moon, 
considering it to be equivalent to the 

ewish Passover, when Christ was cruci- 
fied. The Western Christians celebrated 
it on the Sunday after the 14th, holding 
that it was the commemoration of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The Council of 
Nice, A. D. 325, decided in favor of the 
Western usage. At the time of the 
introduction of the Gregorian Calendar 
it was debated whether Easter should 
continue a movable feast or whether a 
fixed Sunday after the 21st of March 
should not be adopted. In deference to 
the ancient custom, the ecclesiastical 
authorities decided to adhere to the 
method of determining the day by the 
moon. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that it is not the actual moon in 
the heavens, nor even the mean moon of 
the astronomers, that regulates the 
time of Easter, but an altogether im- 
aginary moon, whose periods are so 
contrived that the new (calendar) moon 
always follows the real new moon — 
sometimes by two, or even three days. 
The effect of this is that the 14th of the 
calendar moon—which had from the 
time of Moses been considered full moon 
for ecclesiastical purposes—falls gen- 
erally on the 15th or 16th of the real 
moon, and thus after the real full moon, 
which is generally on the 14th or 15th 
day. With this explanation, then, of 
what is meant by ‘‘full moon,” VizZ., 
that it is the 14th day of the calendar 
moon, the rule is that Easter day is al- 
ways the first Sunday after the Paschal 
full moon, i. e., the full moon which 
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happens upon or next after the 21st of 
March; and if the: full moon happens 
on a Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday 
after. 


Escu’rial, The, is a famous monastery 
of New Castile, Spain, in the province of 
Madrid. This solitary pile of granite 
has been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, and at the time of its erection 
surpassed every building of the kind in 
sizeand magnificence. It owes its origin, 
it is said, to an inspired vow made by 
Philip II. during the battle of St. Quentin. 
On that occasion he implored the aid of 
St. Lorenzo, on whose day the battle 
was fought; and vowed that should 
victory be granted to him he would 
dedicate a monastery to the saint. The 
Escurial was begun in 1563 and finished 
in 1584, and was intended to serve as 
a palace, mausoleum, and monastery. 
It has a splendid chapel, with three 
naves. The Pantheon, or royal tomb, 
is a magnificently decorated octagonal 
chamber, in the eight sides of which are 
numerous black marble sarcophagi. 
Something of the immensity of this 
structure may be conceived when it is 
stated that it has 14,000 doors, and 11,- 
ooo windows, and its cost was 6,000,- 
ooo ducats, or nearly $14,000,000. Its 
library, previous to the sack of the 
Escurial by the French in 1808, contained 
30,000 printed and 4,300 manuscript 
volumes, mainly treasures of Arabic 
literature. In 1872 the Escurial was 
struck by lightning and partially de- 
stroyed. 


Foreign Words and Phrases, frequently 
occurring in English books, periodicals, 
and in conversation, rendered into Eng- 
lish: 

A bas. Down with. 

A capite ad calcem. From head to foot. 

A fin. To the end. 

A fortiori. With stronger reason. 

A labandon. At random. 

‘4 la bonne heure. Opportunely; in good time. 

A la dérobée. By stealth. 

A la mode. According to the fashion. 

A main armée. With force of arms. 

‘A mensa et thoro. From bed and board. 

A posteriori, From effect to cause; from the 
latter. 
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A priori. From cause to effect; from the for- 
mer. : 

A tempo giusto. To sing or play in true time. 
(Music.) a 

A tempo rimo. To restore the original move- 
ment. (Music.) _ 

A vinculo matrimoni. From the tie of mar- 
riage. 

A votre santé. To your health. 

Ab extra. From without. _ 

Ab initio. From the beginning. 

Ab origine. From the beginning. 

Ab ovo, From the beginning. 

Ab urbe condita. From the building of the 
city (Rome); abridged A. U. C. 

Abit invidia. All offense apart; let there be 
no malice. : 

Absit omen. May it not prove ominous. 

Absque hoc. Without this or that. 

Ac etiam. And also. 

Actum est de republica. 
commonwealth. 

Ad absurdum. To show the absurdity. 

Ad arbitrium. At pleasure. 

Ad astra per aspera. To the stars through 
difficulties. 

Ad captandum vulgus. 
the vulgar. 

Ad eundem. To the same point or degree. 

Ad finem. To the end. 
Ad Grecas Calendas. An indefinite postpone- 
ment. (The Greeks had no calends.) : 
Ad hominem. To the man (that is, to the in- 
terests or the passions of the man). 

Ad infinitum, ithout end. 

Ad inquirendum. For inquiry. 

Ad interim. In the meanwhile. 

Ad libitum. At pleasure. 

Ad litem. For the action (at law). 

Ad nauseam. To a disgusting degree. 

Ad referendum. For further consideration. 

Ad rem. To the purpose. 

Ad unguem. To the nail; exactly; nicely. 

Ad valorem. According to the value. 

Addendum. An addition or appendix. 

Adhuc sub judice lis est. The aftair is not yet 
decided. 

Aigrescit medendo, The remedy is worse than 
the disease. 

Aiquam servare mentem. To 
ble mind. 

Aiquo animo. With an equable mind. 

Aire perennius. More lasting than brass; en- 
during ever. 

Affaire du ceur. A love affair; an amour. 

Ajflatus. Inspiration. 

Agenda. Things to be done. 

Agitato. A broken style of performance, to 
awaken surprise. (iMusic) 

Agnus Dei. Lamb of God. 

Atde-de-camp. Assistant to a general. 

Aide-toi, et le ciel t’aidera, Help thyself, and 
Heaven will help thee. 

Alere flammam, To feed the flame. 

Al fresco. In the open air, 

Alga. A kind of seaweed. 

Alguazil, A Spanish constable. 


It is all over with the 


To catch the mob or 


preserve an equa- 
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Alias. Otherwise; elsewhere. 

Alibi. Elsewhere; not present. 

Alis volat propriis. She flies with her own 
wings. 

Aliunde. From some other quarter or person. 

Allegretto. A movement quicker than andante, 
but not so quick as allegro. (Music.) 

Allemande. A kind of German dance. 

Alma mater. Benign mother (applied to a 
university). 


. Alter go. A second self. 


Alto octavo. An octave higher. 

Alto relievo. High relief. (Sculpture.) 

Alto ripieno. The tenor of a great chorus. 

Alto violino. A small tenor violin. 

Amende. Compensation; apology. 

Ami du peuple. Friend of the people. 

Amicus curie. A friend of the court. 

Amor patrie. Love of country. 

Amour propre. Self-love; vanity. 

Ancien régime. Former administration; an- 
cient order of things. 

Andante. Moderately slow movement, be- 
tween Jargo and allegro. (Music.) 

Anglicé. In English. 

Anguis in herba. A snake in the grass. - 

Animis opibusque parati. Ever ready with 
our lives and property. 

Animo et fide. By (or with) courage and faith. 

Animo facto. Really and truly. 

Animus furandi. Felonious intent. 

Anno Domini. In the year of our Lord. 

Anno lucis. In the year of light. 

Anno mundt. In the year of the world. 

Annus mirabilis. Year of wonders. 

Ante bellum. Before the war. 

Ante lucem. Before light. 

Ante meridiem. Before noon. 

Apercu. A brief sketch of any subject. 

A 4 iawn A note in a smaller character 
than the regular notes of the piece. (AZ usic.) -. 

Apropos (Fr. a propos). To the purpose. 

Aqua vite. Water of life: brandy. 

Arbiter elegantiarum. Master of ceremonies; an 
umpire in matters of taste. 

Arcana imperii. State secrets. 

Arcanum. A secret. 

Argumentum ad crumenam. An argument to 
the purse. 

Argumentum ad fidem. An appeal to faith. 

Argumentum ad hominem. An argument to 
the person. : 

siid Seen ae ad ignorantiam, An argument 
ounded on an adversary’s ignorance of 
facts. 

Argumentum ad judicium. An appeal to the 
common sense of mankind. 

Argumentum ad populum. An appeal to the 


people. 

Argumentum ad verecundiam. An argument 
to modesty, 

Argumentum baculinum. Club law. 

Arioso. Light, airy. 


Armiger. One bearing arms; an esquire, 

Arpeggio. The notes of a chord played in rapid 
succession, and not simultaneously. (7: usic.) 

Arriére-pensée, Mental reservation. 


a 
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Ars est celare artem. True art is to conceal art. 

Assumpsit. It is assumed or taken for granted. 

Asira castra, Numen lumen. The stars my 
camp, the Deity my light. 

At ‘pes non fracia. But hope is not broken. 

Au fait. Well instructed; master of it. 

Au fond. To the bottom, or main point. 

Au pied de la lettre. Literally. 

Au pis aller. At the worst. 

Au revoir. Farewell. 

Audi alteram partem. Hear the other side. 

Aura popularis. The gale of popular favor. 

Auri sacra fames. The accursed thirst for gold. 

Autre droit. Another’s right. 

Autrefois. Another time. 

Autre vie. Another’s life. 

Aut vincere aut mori. Victory or death. 

Auto-da-fé, Auto-de-fe. An act of faith; burn- 
ing of heretics. 

Auxilium ab alto. Help from on high. 

Avant-coureur. A forerunner. 


Ave, Maria. Hail, Mary. 
Badinage. Light or playful discourse. 
Bagatelle. A trifle. 


Bas bleu. A bluestocking; a literary woman. 
Basso-continuo. Thorough bass. 
Basso-relievo. Figures in low relief. 

Bateau. A long light boat. 

Beau-idéal. A model of ideal perfection. 

Beau monde. The fashionable world. 

Bel esprit. A brilliant mind. 

Bella-donna. The deadly nightshade; fair lady. 

Belles-lettres. Polite literature. 

Bellum internecinum. A war of extermination. 

Bellum lethale. A deadly war. |. 

Bene placito. At pleasure. (Music.) 

Benigno numine. By the favor of Providence. 

Ben trovato. Well found; an ingenious solution. 

Billet-doux. A love letter. 

Bis dat qui citd dat. He gives twice who gives 

romptly. ; ; 

Bis peccare in bello non licet. To blunder twice 
is not allowed in war. : 

Bis vincit, qui se vincit in victoria. He con- 
quers a second time who controls himself 
in victory. 

Bizarre. Odd; fantastic. 

Blasé. Surfeited. : 

Bon gré mal gré. Willing or unwilling. 

Bon jour. Good-day; good-morning. _ 

Bon mot. A witty saying; a jest; a quibble. 

Bon soir. Good evening. ; 

Bon ton. High fashion; first-class society. 

Bon vivant. A high liver. 


Bona fide. In good faith. 
Bon-bon. A sweetmeat, confectionery. 
Bonhomie. Good natured simplicity. 


Bonis nocet quisquis pepercertt malis. He hurts 
the good who spares the bad. 

Bonne bouche. A delicious morsel. | 

Bonus. An extra payment for a service ren- 
dered or a thing received. 

Boreas. The north wind. 

Boudoir. A small private apartment. 

Bourgeois. A citizen of the trading class; a 
printing Di ee Bs! 

Bourgeoisie. The body of citizens. 
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Bravura. A song of difficult execution. 

Breveté. Patented. 

Brutum fulmen. A harmless thunderbolt; un- 
reasoning bluster. 

Burletta. A musical farce. 

Cachet. A seal. 

Cacoethes. A bad habit or custom. 

Cacoethes carpendi. A rage for finding fault. 

Cacoethes loquendi. An itch for speaking. 

Cacoethes scribendi. A passion for writing. 

Cadenza. The fall or modulation of the voice, 
in music. : 

Caca est invidia. Envy is blind. 

Cetera desunt. The remainder is wanting. 

Ceteris paribus. Other things being equal. 

Calibre. Capacity or compass; mental power, 
a term in gunnery. 

Camera obscura. A 
artists. 

Campus Martius. The field of Mars; a place 
of military exercise. 

Canaille. The rabble. 

Candida Pax. White-robed Peace. 

Cantata. A poem set to music. 

Cantate Domino. Sing to the Lord. 

Cap-a-pie. From head to foot. 

Capias ad satisfaciendum. You may take to 
Satisiye) 

Capriccio. A fanciful irregular kind of musical 
composition. 

Capriole. A leap without advancing; capers. 

Caput mortuum. Dead head; the worthless re- 
mains. 

Caret. Is wanting or omitted. 

Caret initio et fine. It wants beginning and end. 

Carpe diem. Enjoy the present day. 

Carte blanche. Unconditional terms. 

Casus belli. An occasion for war. 

Casus federis. A case of conspiracy; the end 
of the league. 

Catalogue raisonné. A catalogue of books ar- 
ranged according to their subjects. 

Cause célebre. A remarkable trial in a court 
of justice. 

Caveat actor. 

Caveat emptor. 
or beware. 

Cavendo tutus. Safe through caution. 

Ce nest que le premier pas qui cote. It is only 
the first step which is difficult. 

Cedant arma toge. Let military power yield 
to the civil. 

Cede Deo. 


dark chamber used by 


Let the doer beware. 
Let the purchaser take heed 


Submit to Providence. 

Certiorari. To be made more certain. 
Cessio bonorum. Yielding up of goods. 

C’est une autre chose. That is quite a different 


thing. 
Chacun & son gotit. Every one to his taste. 
Chanson. A song. 
Chansonnette. A little song. 
Chapeau. A hat. 


Chapelle ardente. The place where a dead per- 
son lies in state. 

Chaperon. An attendant on a lady, as a guide 
and protector. 

Chargé d'affaires. 
rank. 


An ambassador of second 
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Chateau. A castle; a country mansion. 

Chejf-d’euvre. A masterpiece. et 

Chevalier d’industrie. A knight of industry; 
one who lives by persevering fraud. 

Chi tace conjessa. Silence is confession. 

Chiaro-oscuro or Chiaroscuro, Light and 
shadow in painting. 

Chose qui plait est a demi vendue. 
which pleases is already half sold. 

Cicerone. A guide or conductor. 

Cicisbeo, A dangler after a lady. 

Ci-devant. Formerly; former, 

Circa. About. 

Citd maturum citd putridum. Soon ripe, soon 
rotten. 

Clarior e tenebris. More bright from obscurity. 

Clique. A party; a gang. 

Cognomen, A surname. 

Comme il faut. As it should be. 

Commune bonum. A common good. 

Communia proprie dicere. To express common 
things with propriety. 

Communibus annis. One year with another. 

Compos mentis. Of sound mind. 

Con amore. With love or hearty inclination. 

Concio ad clerum. A discourse to the clergy. 

Congé d’élire. Permission to elect. 

Connoisseur. A skillful judge. * 

Consensus facet legem. Consent makes the law. 

Contour. The outline of a figure. 

Contra. Against. 

Contra bonos mores. Against good manners. 

Contretemps. A mischance; disappointment. 

Coram nobis. Before us. 

Coram non judice. Before one who is not the 
proper judge. 

Seas any The horn of plenty. 

Corpus delicti. The whole nature of the offense. 

Corrigenda. Corrections to be made. 

Corypheus. A leader, or chief. 

Cotillon. A lively dance. 

Couleur de rose. Rose color; an aspect of 
beauty and attractiveness. 

Coup de grace. The finishing stroke. 

Coup de main. A bold and rapid enterprise. 

Coup de pied. A kick. 

Coup de soleil. A stroke of the sun. 

Coup d'état. A master stroke of state policy. 

Coup d’eil. Rapid view or glance. 

Cotte qu'il cottte. Cost what it may. 

Credat fudeus. A Jew may believe it. 

Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescut. The love of money increases as 
rapidly as the money itself increases. 

Crescit eundo. It increases by going. 

i a et multiplicamini. Increase and mul- 
tiply. 

Crimen falsi. Falsehood; perjury. 

Crux criticorum. The cross or puzzle of critics. 

Cui bono? To whose good? 

Cui malo? To whose harm? 

Cul de sac. The bottom of the bag; a difficulty; 
a street or lane that has no outlet. 
um grano salis. With a grain of salt: with 
some allowance. ; 

Cum multis aliis. 

Cum privilegio. 


A thing 


With many others, 
With privilege, 
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Curia advisari vult. The court wishes to be 
advised. 

Curiosa felicitas. A felicitous tact. ’ 

Currente calamo, With a running pen; written 
off hand. 

Custos rotulorum. Keeper of the rolls. 

Da capo. Over again. 

Damnant quod non intelligunt. They condemn 
what they do not comprehend. 

Data.* Things granted. (Sing., datum.) 

De bonis non. Of the goods not yet adminis- 
tered on. 

De die in diem. From day to day. 

De facto. In fact; in reality. 

De gustibus non est disputandum. There is no 
disputing about tastes. 

De jure. By law or right. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Say nothing but 
what is good of the dead. 

De novo. Anew. 

De projundis. Out of the depths. 

De trop. Out of place; not wanted. 

Debito justitie. By debt of justice. 

Début. Beginning of an enterprise; first ap- 
pearance. 

Deceptio visits. An illusion of the sight. 

Dedimus potestatem. We have given power. 

Deficit. A want of deficiency. 

Det gratis. By the grace of God. 

Déjeuner & la fourchette. A breakfast or 
luncheon with meats. 
Dele. Blot out or erase. 

Delenda est Carthago. 
blotted out. 

Delta (the Greek letter 4). A triangular tract 
of land toward the mouth of a river. 

Dénouement. An unraveling or winding up. 

Deo adjuvante, non timendum. God helping, 
nothing need be feared. 

Deo favente. With God's favor. 

Deo gratias. Thanks to God. 

Deo juvante. With God’s help. 

Deo non fortuna. From God, not fortune. 

Deo volente or D. V. God willing. 

Dépét. A store; the recruiting reserve of 
regiments. 

Dernier ressort. The last resort. 

Desideratum, Something desired or wanted. 

Desunt cetera. The other things are wanting. 

Detinet. He detains; he keeps. ‘ 

Détour. A circuitous march. 

Detur digniori. Let it be given to the more 
worthy. 

Deus ex machina. A god from the clouds; un- 
expected aid in an emergency. 

Devastavit. He wasted. 

Devoir. Duty. 

Dexter. The right hand. 

Dictum. A positive assertion, (Pl., dicta.) 

Dictum de dicto. Report upon hearsay. 

Dies faustus. A lucky day. 

Dies ire. Day of wrath. 

Dies non. A day on which judges do not 
sit. 

Dieu et mon droit. God and my right. 

Dieu vous garde. God protect you, 


Carthage must be 
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Dii majorum gentium. The gods of the su- 
perior class; the twelve superior gods. 

Dii penates. Household gods. 

Dilettanti. Persons who devote themselves to 
science merely for amusement or relaxation. 
(Sing., dilettante.) 

Diluvium. A deposit of superficial loam, sand, 
etc., caused by a deluge. 

Dirigo. I direct or guide. 

Disjecta membra. Scattered parts, limbs, or 
writings. 

Distrait. Absent in thought; absent-minded. 

Distringas. A writ for distraining. 

Divide et impera. Divide and govern. 

Doce ut discas. Teach, that you may learn. 

Docendo dicimus. We learn by teaching. 

Dolce. Soft and agreeable. (Music.) 

Dolce far niente. Sweet idleness. 

Doli incapax. Incapable of mischief. 

Doloroso. Soft and pathetic. (Music.) 

Domicile (L. domicilium). An abode. 

Domine dirige nos. O Lord, direct us. 

Dominus vobiscum. The Lord be with you. 

Double entendre. Double meaning. (Correctly 
written double entente.) 

Douceur. A present or bribe; sweetness. 

Draco. A dragon; a constellation. 

Dramatis persone. -The characters in a play. 

Duet (Ital. duetto). A song for two performers. 

Dulce est desipere in loco. It is pleasant to jest 
or revel at the proper time. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. It is 
sweet asd pleasant to die for one’s country. 

Dulia. An inferior kind of worship. 

Dum spiro spero. Whilst I breathe, I hope. 

Dum vivimus, vivamus. While we live, let us 
live. - 

Duo. Two; a two-part song. 

Duodecimo. A book having twelve leaves to 
a sheet. 

Durante placito or durante beneplacito. During 
pleasure. 

Durante vita. During life. 

Dux femina facti. A woman was the leader 
to the deed. 

E pluribus unum. One out of many; one 
composed of many. (The motto of the Unit- 
ed States.) 

Eau de vie. Brandy; water of life. 

Ecce homo. Behold the man. 

Ecce signum. Behold the sign. 

Eclaircissement. The clearing up of an affair. 

Eclat. Splendor; applause. 

Editio princeps. The first edition. 

Eheu! Ah, alas! 

Elan. Buoyancy; dash. 

Elegit. He hath elected; a writ of execution. 


Eléve. A pupil. 

Elite. The best part. 

Embonpoint. Roundness; good condition. 

Emeritus. One retired from active official 
duties. 

Emeute. Insurrection; uproar. 

Empressement. Eagerness; ardor. 


En ami. As a friend. 

En avant. Forward! 

En fitte. Carrying guns on the upper deck 
only. 
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En grande tenue. In full dress. 

En masse. In a mass; in a body. 

En passant. By the way; in passing. 

En rapport. In communication. 

En ravanche. In return. 

En route. On the way. 

Enceinte. Pregnant. 

air bate perdus. Lost children; the forlorn 

ope. 

Ennui. Weariness; lassitude. 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. By 
his sword he seeks the calm repose of liberty. 

Ensemble. The whole taken together. 

Entente cordiale. The cordial understanding 
between two countries. 

Entre nous. Between ourselves. 

Entrée. Entrance. 

Entremets. Small and dainty dishes set be- 
tween the principal ones at table. 

Eo nomine. By that name. 

Equilibrium. Equality of weight; even balance. 

Ergo. Therefore. 

Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrwmque tyrannis. He 
snatched the thunderbolt from heaven, and 
the sceptre from tyrants. 

Erratum. A mistake or error. (Pl., errata.) 

Escrow. A deed or writing left with another, 
to be delivered on the performance of some- 
thing specified. 

Espiéglerie. Waggish tricks. 

Esprit de corps. The animating spirit of a 
collective body. 
Est modus in rebus. 

things. 

Estoppel. A stop, a preventive plea. 

Esto perpetwa. May it last forever. 

Et cetera. And the rest. ; 

Eureka. 1 have found it. 

Ex. Out of; late (as ex-consul). 

Ex animo. Heartily. : ; ‘ 

Ex cathedrd. From the chair; with high 
authority. 

Ex concesso. From what has been granted. 

Ex curia. Out of court. : 

Ex fumo dare lucem. Out of smoke to bring 


There is a medium in all 


light. : 
Ex mhalo nihil fit. Nothing can come of noth- 


ing. ’ 

Ex officio. By virtue of his office. 

Ex parte. On one side only. (Before a noun, 
exparte.) 


Ex pede Herculem. We recognize a Hercules 
from the size of the foot; that is, we judge 
of the whole from the specimen. 

Ex post facto. After the deed is done. 

Ex tempore. Without premeditation. 

Ex uno disce omnes. From one learn all: from 
one judge of the whole. 

Excelsior. More elevated; onward. 

Excerpta. Extracts. 

Exempli gratid. As for example. 

Exeunt omnes. All retire. 

Experimentum crucis. A decisive experiment. 

Experto credo. Believe one who has experience. 

Exposé. An exposition; recital. ° 

Faber sue fortune. The architect of his own 
fortune. 
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Facile ‘teeny. facile princeps. By far the first 
or chiefest. 

Facilis est descensus. Descent is easy. 

Facsimile. Make it like; hence, an exact copy. 

Factotum. Do all; a man of all work. 

Facta est lux. There was light. 

Fas est ab hoste docert. It is allowable to learn 
even from an enemy. 

Fata obstant. The fates oppose it. 

Fauteuil. An easy chair. 

Faux pas. A false step. 

Felo de se. A self-murderer. 

Femme couverte. A married woman. 

Femme sole. A woman unmarried. 

Festina lente. Hasten slowly; advance steadily 
rather than hurriedly. 

Féte. A feast or celebration. 

Féte champétre. A rural feast. 

Feu de jote. A bonfire; a discharge of mus- 
ketry on days of rejoicing. 

Feutlleton. A small leaf; a supplement to a 
newspaper; a pamphlet. 

Fiat. Let it be done. 

Fiat justitia, ruat celum. Let justice be done, 
though the heavens should fall. 

Fiat lux. Let there be light. 

Fide, non armis. By faith, not by arms. 

Fide, sed cuivide. Trust, but see whom. 

Fides et justitia. Fidelity and justice, 

Fidus Achates Faithful Achates (that is, a 
true friend). 

Fierifacias. Cause it to be done. (A kind of 
writ.) 

Filius nullius. A son of nobody. 

Fille-de-chambre. A chambermaid. 

Finale. To close or end. : 

Finem respice. Look to the end. 

Finis. The end. 

Finis coronat opus. The end crowns the work. 

Flagrante bello. While the war is raging. 

Flagrante delicto. In the commission of the 
crime. 

Fladneur. A lounger. 

Flecti, non frangi. 
broken. 

Fleur-de-lis. The flower of the lily. (Pl. fleurs- 
de-lis.) 

Forte. In music, a direction to sing or play 
with force or spirit. 

Fortes fortuna juvat. Fortune assists the brave. 

Fortissimo. Very loud. 

Fortiter in re. Resolute in deed. 

Fracas. Bustle; a slight quarrel; more ado 
about the thing than it is worth. 

Fruges consumere nati. Born merely to con- 
sume the fruits of the earth. 

Fugam fecit. He has taken to flight, 

Fuat Ilium. Troy has been. 

Functus officio. Out of office. 

Furore. Excitement. 

Gaieté de ceur. Gayety of heart, 

Gallice. In French. 

Gardez bien. Take good care. 

Gardez la foi. Keep the faith. 

ag yack Awkwardness. 
audeamus igitur. So let us be joyful. 

Gendarme. A military aa 


To be bent, not to be 
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Gendarmerie. The body of the gendarmes. 

Genius loct. The genius of the place. 

Genus trritabile vatum. Irritable tribe of poets. 

Gloria in excelsis. Glory to God in the highest. 

Gratis. Free of cost. 

Gratis dictum. Mere assertion. 

Gravamen, The thing complained of. 

Grisette. Dressed in gray. (A term applied to 
French shop girls, etc.) 

Gusto? Great relish. 

Habeas corpus. You are to have the body; 
a writ of right, by virtue of which every 
citizen can, when imprisoned, demand to 
be put on his trial. 

Habitué. A frequenter. 

Hec olim memimnisse juvabit. It will be pleasant 
hereafter to remember these things. 

Haricot. A kind of ragout; a kidney-bean. 

Haud passibus equis. Not with equal steps. 
(Wrongly quoted: see Non, etc.) 

Haut gout. High flavor. 

Hauteur. Haughtiness. 

Helluo librorum. A bookworm. 

Hic et ubique. Here, there, and everywhere. 

Htc jacet. Here lies. 

Hinc tlle lacryme. Hence proceed these tears. 

Hoc age. Do this; attend to what you are 
doing. 

Homme d’esprit. 

Homo multarum literarum. 
learning. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. Evil be to him that 
evil thinks. 

Honores mutant mores. Honors change men’s 
manners. 

Hora fugit. The hour or time flies. 

Horresco referens. 1 shudder to relate, 

Hors de combat. Disabled for fighting; van- 
quished. 
Hortus siccus. A collection of dried 
Hostis humani generis. An enemy of 
man race. 

Hotel de ville. A town hall. 

Hétel-Dieu. The chief hospital in French cities. 

Humanum est errare. It is human to err. 

Hune tu caveto. Beware of him. 

Ibidem, contracted ibid. or id. In the same 


lace. 
ick diel I serve. 
Id est. That is; abridged 7. e. 
Id genus omne. All of that sort. 
Idem, contracted id. The same. (Jd. ib., the 
same author; in the same place.) 
Idoneus homo. A fit man. 
Ignoramus. We are ignorant. 
Ignorantia legis neminem excusat. 
of the law excuses no one. 
Il a le diable au corps. The devil is in him. 
if ease servum pecus. Imitators, a servile 
erd. 
Imperium in imperio. One government exist- 
ing within another. : 
Impransus. One who has not dined. 
Imprimatur. Let it be printed. 
Imprimis. In the first place. 
Impromptu. A prompt remark without study. 
In articulo mortis, At the point of death. 


A man of talent, or of wit. 
A man of much 


lants. 
e hu- 


Ignorance 
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In capite. In the head. 
In celo quies. There is rest in heaven. 
In. commendam. In trust. 
In conspectu fori. In the eye of the law; in 
the sight of the court. 
In curia. In the court. 
In duplo. Twice as much. 
In equilibrio. Equally balanced. 
In esse. In being. 
In extenso. At full length. 
In extremis. At the point of death. 
In forma pauperis. As a pauper. 
In foro conscientia. Before the tribunal of 
conscience. 
In hoc signo vtinces. 
conquer. 
In limine. At the threshold. 
In loco. In the place. 
In medias res. Into the midst of things. 
In memoriam. To the memory of. 
In perpetuum. Forever. 
In petto. In reserve; in one’s breast. 
In posse. In possible existence. 
In posterum. For the time to come. 
In propria persona. In his own person. 
In puris naturalibus. Quite naked. 
In re. In the matter of. 
In situ. In its original situation. 
In statu quo. In the former state. 
In te, Domine. speravt. In thee, Lord, have I 
ut my trust. 
In terrorem. By way of warning. 
In totidem verbis. In so many words. 
In toto. Altogether. 
In transitu. On the passage. 
In utrumque paratus. Prepared for either 
event. 
In vacuo. In empty space, or in a vacuum. 
In vino veritas. There is truth in wine. 
Incognito. Disguised, unknown. 
Index expurgatorius. A list of prohibited books. 
Infra dignitatem. Beneath one’s dignity. 
Innuendo. Covert meaning; indirect hint. 
Inops consilit. Without counsel. 
Insouciance. Carelessness; indifference. 
Instar omnium. One will suffice for all; an 
example to others. 
Inter alia. Among other things. 
Inter arma leges silent. In the midst of arms 
the laws are silent. 
Inter nos. Between ourselves. 
Inter se. Among themselves. 
Ipse dixit. He himself said it; dogmatic as- 
sertion. 
Ipsissima verba. The very words. 
Ipso facto. By the fact itself; actually. 
Ipso jure. By the law itself. 
Ira ‘ets brevis est. Anger is brief madness. 
Tia lex scripta est. Thus the law is written. 
Item. Also. 
‘acta est alea. The die is cast. 
amais arriére. Never behind. 
2 ne sais quot. I know not what.- 
et d’eau. A jet of water. 
eu de mots. Play upon words; a pun. 
eu desprit. A witticism. 
udicium Dei. The judgment of God. 


In this sign thou shalt 
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Funiores ad labores. Young men for labors. 
Yure divino. By divine law. 
‘ure gentium. By the law of nations. 

ure humano. By human law. 
¥us civile. Civil law. 
us gladii. Right of the sword. 
¥uste milieu. The golden mean; a just medium. 
¥ustitie soror fides. Faith is the sister of justice. 
La critique est aisée, et art est difficile. Criti- 

cism is easy, and art is difficult. 
Labor ipse voluptas. Labor itself is pleasure. 
Labor omnia vincit. Labor conquers all things. 
Laissez-nous faire. Let us alone. 
Lapsus calami. <A slip of the pen; an error 

in writing. 
Lapsus lingue. A slip of the tongue. 
Lapsus memorie. A slip of memory. 
Lares et penates. Household gods. 
L’argent. Money, or silver, 
Laudator temporis acti. A praiser of time past. 
Laus Deo. Praise to God. 
Laus propria sordet. Praise of one’s own self 

defiles. ; 

Le beau monde. The fashionable world. 
Le bon temps viendra. The good time will come. 
Le grand euvre. The great work; the philos- 


opher’s_stone. 

Le pas. Precedence in place or rank. 

Le savoir-faire. The knowledge how to act; 
address. 

Le tout ensemble. All together. 

Lege. Read. 


Leges legum. The law of laws. 

Lése majesté. High treason. 

L’étoile du nord. The north star. 

Lettre de cachet. A sealed letter; a royal war- 
rant. % 

Levari facias. That you cause to be levied; 
a writ of execution. 


Levée. A morning visit or reception. 
Lex loct. 


The law of the place. 

Lex magna est, et prevalebi. The law is great, 
and will prevail. 

Lex non scripta. The unwritten or common 
law. 

Lex scripta. Statute law. 

Lex talionis. The law of retaliation. 

Lex terre, lex patrie. The law of the land. 

L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose. Man ps’ 

oses and God disposes. 

Libretto. A little book or pamphlet. 

Licentia vatim. A poetical license. 

Lingua Franca. The mixed language spoken 
by Europeans in the East. 

Liqueur. A cordial. 

Lis litem generat. Strife begets strife. 

Lis sub judice. A case not yet decided. 

Lite pendente. During the trial. 

Litera scripta manet. The written letter re. 
mains. 

Literate. 

Loco citato. 

Loco parentis. 

Locum tenens. 
another. 

Locus sigilli (L.S.). The place of the seal. 

Longo intervallo, Ata great distance. 


Men of letters or learning. 

In the place cited. 

In the place of the parent. 
One who holds a place for 
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Ludere cum sacris, To trifle with sacred things. 

Lusus nature. A sport or freak of nature. 

Macte virtute. Proceed in virtue. 

Mademoiselle. A young unmarried lady. 

Magna Charta. The great charter of England. 

Magna civitas, manga solitudo, A great city 
is a great desert. ; } 

Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. The truth is 
great, and will prevail. 

Magni nominis umbra, The shadow of a great 
name. 

Magnum opus. 

Magnus A pollo. 
authority. 

Maison de ville. 

Mauttre d'hétel. 
steward. 

Major-domo (Ital. maior-domo). One who has 
the management of a household. 

Mala fide. In bad faith; treacherously. 

Mal & propos. Out of time; unbecoming. 

Malaria. Noxious exhalations. 

Malgré. In spite of. 

Malum in se. Bad in itself. 

Mandamus. We command ; a peremptory writ 
to compel obedience. 

Manége. A riding school. 

Mania a potu. Madness caused by drunk- 
enness. 

Manu forti, With a strong hand. 

Mardi gras. Shrove Tuesday. 

Mare clausum. A closed sea; a bay. 

Materfamilias. The mother of a amily. 

Materia medica. Substances used in the heal- 
ing art. 

Matinée. A morning party. 

Mauvais gottt. Bad taste. 

Mauvais sujet. A worthless fellow. 

Mawuvaise honte. False modesty; bashfulness. 

Maximum. The greatest. 

Maximus in minimis. Very great in trifling 
things. 

Me judice, I being judge; in my own opinion. 

Medio tutissimus ibis. A medium course will 
be safest. 

Meditatione fuge. In contemplation of flight. 

Memento mori. Remember death. 

Memorabilia, Things to be remembered, 

Memoriter. By rote. 

Ménage. Household. 

Mens sana in corpore sano. 
a sound body. 
ens sibt conscia recti. 
rectitude. 

Mensa et thoro. From bed and board. 

Merum sal. Pure salt; genuine Attic wit. 

Meum et tuum. Mine and thine. 

Minimum, The least. 

Minutiae, Minute concerns: trifles. 

Mirabile dictu. Wonderful to be told. 

Mirabilia, Wonders. 

M wtumus. We send: a warrant for the com- 
mitment of an offender 

Modus operandi. Manner of operation, 

Montani semper liberi. Mountaineers are al- 
ways freemen. 

Morceau, A morsel, 


A great work. ‘ 
Great Apollo, one of high 


The town house. 
An hotel keeper; a house 


A sound mind in 


A mind conscious of 
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More suo. In his own way. 

Mot du guet. A watchword. 

Multum in parvo. Much in a small space. 

Mutanda, Things to be altered. 

Mutatis mutandis. The necessary changes 
being made. } 

Mutato nomine. The name being changed. 

Naiveté. Ingenuousness; simplicity. 

Ne cede malts. Yield not to misfortune. 


Ne exeat. Let him not depart. 

Ne plus ultra. Nothing further; the utter- 
most point. ‘ 

Ne quid nimis. Not too much of anything; 


do nothing to excess. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Let not the shoe- 
maker go beyond his last. 

Ne tentes, aut perfice. Attempt not, or ac- ° 
complish thoroughly. 

Nec pluribus impar. Not an unequal match 
for numbers. ; 
Nec scire fas est omnia, It is not permitted to 

know all things. 
Necessitatis non habet legem. Necessity has no 


Born. 

Nefasti dies. Days upon which no public 
business was transacted; also, unlucky days. 

Nemine contradicente. No one contradicting. 

Nemine dissentiente. Without opposition or 
dissent. . . 

Nemo me impune lacessit. No one wounds me 
with impunity. 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. No one 
is wise at all times. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. No man ever 
became a villain at once. 

Nemo solus sapit. No one is wise alone. 


Niatserie.. Silliness. 
Nthil debet. He owes nothing; a plea denying 
a debt. 


Nihil quod tetigit, non ornavit. Whatever he 
touched he embellished. 

Nil admirari. To wonder at nothing. 

Nil desperandum. Never despair. 

Nimium ne crede colori. Trust not too much 
to looks. 

N’importe. It matters not. 

Nist Dominus frustra. Unless the Lord be 
with us, all efforts are in vain. 

Noblesse oblige. Rank imposes obligation. 

Nolens volens. Willing or unwilling. 

Noli me tangere. Don’t touch me. 

Nolle prosequi. Unwilling to proceed, 

Nolo episcopari. I am not willing to be made 
a bishop (an old former way of declining 
a bishopric). 

Nom de guerre. An assumed name. 

Nom de plume. A literary title. 

Nomen et omen. Name and omen; a name 
that is ominous. 

Non compos mentis. Not of sound mind. 

Non deficiente crumend. If the money does 
not fail: ; 

Non est disputandum. It is not to be disputed. 

Non est inventus.. Not found. 

Non libet. It does not please me. 

Non mi ricordo, J don’t remember 
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Non nobis solum. Not merely for ourselves. 

Non obstante. Notwithstanding. 

Non omnis moriar. I shall not wholly die. 

Non passibus equis. Not with equal steps. 

Non sequitur. It does not follow; an un- 
warranted conclusion. 

oes sibi, sed omnibus. Not for itself, but for 
all. 

Nonchalance. Coolness; easy indifference. 

Nonpareil. Peerless; a small printing type. 

Nosce te ipsum. Know thyself. 

Noscitur ex soctis. He is known by his com- 


panions. 

Nota bene. Mark well. 

Nous verrons. We shall see. 

Novus homo. A new man. 

Nudum pactum. An invalid agreement. 

Nulla crux, nulla corona. No cross, no crown. 

Nulla nuova, bona nuova. The best news is 
no news. ; 

Nullius filius. The son of nobody. 

Nunc aut nunquam. Now or never. 

O temporal! o mores! Oh, the times! oh, the 
manners! 

Obiit. *He (or she) died. 

Obiter dictum. A thing said by the way, or 
in passing. 
Obsta principiis. Resist the first beginnings. 

Odi profanum. I loathe the profane. 
Odium theologicum. The hatred of theologians. 
Ohe! jam satis. Oh, there is now enough. 
Olla podrida. An incongruous mixture. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico. Whatever is 
unknown is thought to be magnificent. 
Omnes. All. 
Omnia bona bonts. 
the good. 
Omnia vincit amor. 


All things are good with 


Love conquers all things. 


On-dit. A rumor; a flying report. 

Onus. Burden. 

Onus probandi. The responsibility of produc- 
ing proof. 


Ope et consilio. With assistance and counsel. 

Ora et labora. Pray and work. 

Orator fit, poeta nascitur. The orator is made 
by education, but a poet must be born. 

Ore rotundo. With a full sounding voice. 

Otium cum dignitate. Dignified leisure. 

Outré. Preposterous, eccentric. 

Over and Terminer. A criminal court. 

Pallida mors. Pale death. 

Par excellence. By way of eminence. 

Par nobile fratrum. A noble pair of brothers; 
two just alike. ; 

Pari passu. With equal step; in the same 
degree. 

Parole d’honneur. Word of honor. 

Pars pro toto. Part for the whole. 

Particeps criminis. An accomplice. 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
The mountains are in Jabor; a ridiculous 
mouse will be brought forth. 

Parva componere magnis. To compare small 
things with great. 

Parvenu., A newcomer, an upstart. 

Pas, Astep; precedence. 

Passe-partout. A master key. 
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Passim. In many places; everywhere. 

Paterjamilias. The father of a family. 

Pater noster. Our Father; the Lord’s prayer. 

Pater patrie. Father of his country. 

Patois. A provincial dialect. 

Pax in bello. Peace in war. 

Peccavi. I have sinned. 

Penchant. An inclination; a leaning toward. 

Pendente lite. While the suit is pending. 

Penetralia. Secret recesses. 

Per aspera ad astra, Through trials to glory. 

Per capita. By the head; equal division. 

Per cent. or. per centum. By the hundred. 

Per contra. Contrariwise. 

Per curiam. By the court. 

Per diem. By the day. 

Per fas et nefas. Through right and wrong. 

Per salium. With a leap; at once. 

Per se. By itself; alone. 

Perdu. Lost. 

Pere de famille. The father of a family. 

Petit. Small; little. 

Petitio principii. A begging of the question. 

Petit-maitre. A fop. 

Peu a peu. Gradually; a little by little. 

Pinxit. Painted it; placed after the artist’s 
name on a picture. 

Pin. More. 

Plateau. A plain; a flat surface. 

Plebs. Common people. 

Pluries. Very often; a third writ, after two 
writs have issued. 

Poco. A little. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit. 
made. 

Point dappui. 

Poisson d' Avril. 

Populus vult decepr. 
ceived. 

Posse comitatts. The power of the county. 

Postea. Afterwards; indorsement of the ver- 
dict upon the record. 

Post mortem. After death. 

Postulata. Things assumed. 

Precogmita. Things previously known. 

Premonitus premunitus. Forewarned, fore- 
armed. : 

Preux chevalier. A brave knight. 

Prima facie. On the first view. 

Primum mobile. A primary motive, or moving 
power. 

Primus inter pares. Chief among equals. 

Principia, non homines. Principles, not men. 

Principiis obsta. Resist the first innovations. 

Pro aris et focis., For our altars and our 
hearths. 

Pro bono publico. For the public good. 

Pro et con (for contra). For and against. 

Pro forma. For form's sake; according to 
form. 

Pro hac vice. For this turn or occasion. 

Pro loco et tempore. For the place and time. 

Pro patria. For our country. 

Pro rata. In proportion. 

Pro re nata. For a special emergency. 

Pro tanto. For so much. 

Pro tempore. For the time being. 


A poet is born, not 


Point of support; prop. 
April fool. 
People like to be de- 
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It has been tried and proved. 
Proces-verbal. A written statement. 
Prochein ami. The next friend. 
Procul, O procul este, profani! 


Probatum est. 


Far, far hence, 


O ye profane! : 
Pronunciamento. A public declaration. 
Propaganda fide. For extending the faith. 
Protégé. A person taken charge of, or pat- 


ronized; a ward, etc. 

Prudens futuri. Thoughtful of the future. 

Pugnis et calcibus. With fists and heels; with 
all the might. 

Punica fides. Punic faith; treachery. 

Quere. Query; inquiry. 

Quamdiu se bene gesserit. So long as he shall 
conduct himself properly. 

Quantum. The due proportion. 

Quantum libet. As much as you please. 

Quantum meruit. As much as he deserved. 

Quantum sufficit. A sufficient quantity; 
enough. 

Quare clausum fregit. An action for damages 
to real estate. 

Quare impedit. Why he hinders. 

Quasi dicas. As if you should say. 

Quelque chose. A trifle. 

Qui capit, ille facit. He who takes it makes 
it. 

Qui pense? Who thinks? 

Qui tam? Who as well? (The title given toa 
certain action at law.) 

Qui transtulit sustinet. He who brought us 
hither still preserves us. 

Qui va 14? Who goes there? 

Qui vive? Who goes there? hence, on the 
qui-vive, on the alert. 

Quid-nunc? What now? a newsmonger. 

Quid pro quo. One thing for another; “tit 
for tat.) 

Quid rides? Why do you laugh? 

Quis separabit? Who shall separate us? 

Quo animo? With what intention? 

Quo jure? By what right? 

Quo warrantot By what warrant or author- 
ity?! 

Quoad hoc. To this extent. 

Quod avertat Deus! Which may God avert! 

Quod vide. Which see. 

Quodlibet, A nice point; a subtlety. 

Quondam,. Former. 

Quorum. Of whom; a term signifying a suf- 
ficient number for a certain business. 

Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. Those 
whom God wishes to destroy, he first de- 
prives of understanding. 

Ragout. A highly seasoned dish. 

Rara avis. A rare bird; a prodigy. 

Re infecta. The business being unfinished. 

Recte et suaviter. Justly and mildly. 

Rectus in curid. Upright in the court; with 
clean hands. 

Redolet lucernd. It smells of the lamp; it is a 
labored production, 

Reductio ad absurdum, A reducing a position 
to an absurdity. 

Regina. Queen, 
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Regium donum. A royal donation (a grant 
from the British crown to the Irish Presby- 
terian pee Oe 

Regnant popult. The people rule. 

Rencontre. An encounter. ; 

Renaissance. New birth; applied to the re- 
vival of the classic arts in the rsth and 16th 
centuries. 

Requtescant in pace. May they rest in peace. 

Requiescat in pace. May he rest in peace. 

Rerum primordia. The first elements of things. 

Res angusta domi. Narrow circumstances at 
home; poverty. 

Res integra. An entire matter. 

Respice finem. Look to the end. 

Respublica. The commonwealth. 

Restaurateur. A tavern keeper who provi les 
dinners, etc. 

Résumé. An abstract or summary. 

Resurgam. I shall rise again. 

Revenons & nos moutons. Let us return to cur 
subject. 

Rex. King. 

Rouge. Red coloring for the skin. 

Rouge et noir. Red and black (a kind of game). 

Rus in urbe. The country in town. 

Ruse contre ruse. Diamond cut diamond; 
trick for trick. 

Ruse de guerre. A stratagem of war. 

Salle. Hall. 

Salus populi suprema lex est. The welfare of 
the people is in the supreme law. 

Salvo pudore.. Without offense to modesty 

Sanctum sanctorum. Holy of Holies. 

Sang-froid. Coolness; self-possession. 

Sans. Without. 

Sans cérémonie. Without ceremony, 

Sans peur et sans reproche. Without fear and 
without reproach. 

Sans souct, Without care; free and easy. 

Sans tache. Stainless. 

Sans-culottes. Without breeches; a term ap- 
plied to the rabble of the French Revolution. 

Sartor resartus. The cobbler mended. 

Satis, superque. Enough, and more than 
enough. 

Satis verborum. Enough of words; you need 
say no more. 

Sauve qui peut. Save himself who can. 

Savant. A learned man. 

Savior-faire. Ability; skill. 

Scandalum magnatum. Scandal of the great. 

Scienter. Knowingly. 

Scilicet. That is to say; to wit. 

Scire facias. Cause it to be known. 

Seripsit. Wrote it. 

Sculpsit. Engraved it; placed after the en- 
graver’s name in prints. 

Secundum artem. According to rule. 

Selon les régles. According to rule. 

Semper fidelis. Always faithful. 

Semper idem. Always the same. 

Semper paratus. Always ready. 

Senatts consultum. A decree of the senate. 

Seriatim. In order; successively. 

St_queris peninsulam amenam 
If thou seekest a beautiful 
hold it here. 


circums pice. 
peninsula, be- 
Sn ae 
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Sic in originali. So it stands in the original. 
a ree ad astra. Such is the-way to immor- 
ality. 

Sic passim. So everywhere. 

Sic semper tyrannis. So be it ever to tyrants. 

Sic transit gloria mundt. Thus passes away 
the glory of the world. 

Sicut ante. As before. 

Similia similibus curantur. 
cured by like. 

Simblex munditiis. Of simple elegance. 

Sine die. Without naming a day. 

Sine invidid. Without envy. 

Siné qua non. An indispensable requisite. 

Siste, viator. Stop, traveler. 

Sobriquet. A nickname. 

Soi-disant. Self-styled; pretended. 

Soirée. An evening party. 

Souvenir. Remembrance; a keepsake. 

Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna. You have got 
something good; make the most of it you 


Like things are 


can. 

Spectas et spectaberis. You will see and be 
seen. 

Spes mea Christus. Christ is my hope. 

lg opima. The richest booty. 
tans pede in uno. Standing on one foot. 

Statu quo, or in statu quo. In the same state. 

Stet. Let it stand. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Gentle in man- 
ner, resolute in deed. 

Sub judice. Under consideration. 

Sub rosa. Under the rose; privately. 

Sub silentio. In silence. 

Subpena. Under a penalty; a summons to 
attend a court as a witness. 

Succedaneum. A substitute. 

Sui generis. Of its own kind; peculiar. 

Summum bonum. The chief good. 


Supersedeas. A writ to stay proceedings. 
Super visum corporis. Upon a view of the 
body. 


Suppressio veri suggestio falsi. A suppression 
of the truth is the suggestion of a falsehood. 

Supra. Above. : 

Suum cuique. Let every one have his own. 

Table d'héte. An ordinary at which the master 
of the hotel presides. 

Tabula rasa. A smooth or blank tablet. 

Tedium vite. Weariness of life. 

Tale quale, Such as it is. 

Tant mieux. So much the better. 

Tant pis. So much the worse. 

Tapis. ‘The carpet. 7 

Tartuffe. A nickname for a hypocritical dev- 
otee, derived from the principal character 
in Moliére’s comedy so called. 

Te judice. You may judge. Pes 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur im alls. 
The times are changed, and we are changed 
with them. 

Tempus edax rerum. Time the devourer of 
all things. 

Tempus fugit. Time flies. 

Tempus omnia revelat. Time reveals all things. 

Teres atque rotundus. Smooth and round; 
polished and complete. 
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Terra firma. Solid earth; a safe footing. 
Terra incognita. An unknown country. 
Terre tenant. A person in actual possession 


of the land. 

Tertium quid. A third something; a nonde- 
script. 

Téte-d-téte. A conversation between two 
parties. 

Tirade. A tedious and bitter harangue. 


Ton. The fashion. 

Torso. The fragmentary trunk of a statue. 

Tort. A wrong; an injury. 

Tot homines, quot sententie. So many men, so 
many minds. 

Totidem verbis. In just so many words. 

Toties quoties. As often as. 

Toto celo. By the whole heavens; diametri- 
cally opposite. 

Toto corde. With the whole heart. 

Toujours prét. Always ready. 

Tour a tour. By turns. 

Tout bien ou rien. The whole or nothing. 

Tout ensemble. The whole. 

Tria juncta in uno, Three united in one. 

Tu quoque, Brute! And thou too, Brutus! 

Tuebor. I will defend. 

Tutto & buono che vien da Dio. All is good 
which comes from God. 

Tuum est. It is your own. 

Ubi jus incertum, tbi jus nullum. Where the 
law is uncertain, there is no law. 

Ubi libertas, ibi patria. Where liberty dwells, 
there is my country. 

Ubi supra. Where above mentioned. 

Ultima ratio regum. The last argument of 
kings; military weapons; war. 

Ultima Thule. The utmost boundary or limit. 

Ultimatum. A final action or decision. 

Un bel esprit. A wit; a virtuoso. 

Un sot a triple étage. An egregious blockhead. 

Und voce. With one voice; unanimously. 

Unique. Singular; the only one of its kind. 

Usque ad nauseam, To disgust. 

Usus loquendi. Usage in speaking. 

Ut infra. As below. 

Uti possidetis. As you possess; 
present possession. 

Utile dulct. Utility with pleasure. 

Vade-mecum. Go with me; a constant com- 


state of 


panion. ; 
Ve victis. Woe to the vanquished! 
Vale. Farewell. 


Valet-de-chambre. A servant who assists his 
master in dressing. 

Varia lectiones. Various readings. 

Veluti in speculum. As in a mirror. 

Venditioni exponas. That you expose to sale; 
writ of execution. 

Veni, vidi, vici. I came, I saw, I conquered. 

Venire. To come; awrit to a sheriff directing 
him to summon jurors. 

Venue. The place from which the jury are 
drawn. 

Verbatim et literatim. 
letter for letter. 

Verbum sat sapientt. 
a wise man. 


Word for word and 


A word is enough fot 
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Verdad es verde. Truth is green. ! 

Veritas prevalebit. Truth will prevail. 

Veritas vincit. Truth conquers. 

Veritatis simplex oratio est. The language of 
truth is simple. 

Versus. Against; towards. 

Vertu, Virtu. Virtue; taste; art; skill. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum. No footsteps back- 
ward. 

Veto. I forbid. 

Vi et armis. By force and arms. 

Via. By the way of. 

Via media. A middle course. 

Via trita, via tuta. The beaten path is the 
safe path. 


Vice. In the room of. 

Vice versd. The terms being exchanged; 
reversely. 

Vide. See. 


Vide et crede. See and believe. 
Vide ut supra. See as above. 


Videlicet. To wit, namely. 
Videttes. Sentinels on horseback. 
Videtur. It appears. 


Vigilate et orate. Watch and pray. 

Vignette. A name given to slight engravings 
with which books, bank-notes, etc., are 
ornamented. 

Vincit amor patrie. Love of country prevails. 

Vinculum, matrimonit. The bond of marriage. 

Virtuoso. One skilled in matters of taste or 
art. 

Virtute officit. By virtue of office. 

Vis inertie. Inert power; the tendency of 
every body to remain at rest. 

Vis medicatrix nature. The healing tendency 
of nature. 

Vis poetica. Poetic genius. 

Vis vite. The vigor of life. 

Vis-d-vis. Face to face. 

Vita brevis, ars longa. Life is short, and art is 
long. 
Viva voce. 
voice. 
Vivant rex et regina. Long live the king and 

queen. 

Vivat regina. Long live the queen. 

Vivat respublica. Live the republic, 

Vive la bagatelle. Success to trifling. 

Vive la reine. Long live the queen. 

Vive l’empereur. Long live the emperor 

Vive le roi. Long live the king. 

Vive l’ impératrice. Long live the empress 

Vive, vale. Farewell, and be happy. 

Vivida vis animi. The lively force of genius, 

Virtuti, non armis, fido. I trust to virtue, 
not to arms. 

Vis comica. Comic talent. 

Voila tout. That's all. 

Voila une autre chose. 
matter. 

Voir dire. A preliminary examination to de- 
termine the competency of a Witness. 

Volens et potens. Willing and able. 

Volgo gran bestia. The mob is 


By word of mouth; by the living 


That's quite a different 


a great beast. 
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Volere é potere. To will is to do. 

Voltt subito. Turn over quickly. 

Vota vita mea. My life is devoted. F 

Vox, et preterea mil. A voice, and nothing 
more. é 

Vox populi, vox Dei. 
God’s voice. 

Vox stellarum. The voice of the stars. 
plied to almanacs.) 

Vulgo. Vulgarly; commonly. 

Vuelta. Over, or next page, or (0). 

Vulnus immedicabile. An irreparable injury. 

Vultus est index animt. The countenance is 
the index of the mind. 

Zonam solvere. To loose the virgin zone. 


The people’s voice is 


(Ap- 


French Academy, The, had its origin - 
in a literary coterie which held meetings 
in Paris during the time of Louis XIV., 
and its purpose and unity were given 
to it by Cardinal Richelieu. His object 
was to have a fixed standard of grammar 
and rhetoric given to the language, be- 
lieving that this would tend to the uni- 
fication and peace of France. The duties 
which were imposed upon the members 
of the Academy were “‘to purify and fix 
the national tongue, to throw light upon 
its obscurities, to maintain its character 
and principles, and at their private 
meetings to keep this object in view. 
Their discussions were to turn on gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry; their critical 
observations on the beauties and defects 
of classical French authors, in order to 
prepare editions of their works, and to 
compose a new dictionary of the French 
language.” The original Academy was 
Swept away in 1793, and the present 
Academy preserves but little of its 
original character of a mere coterie of 
grammarians. This present Academy 
came into existence with the restoration 
of the Bourbons. It meets at the Palace 
Mazarin, Paris. Its chief officer is its ~ 
secretary, who has a life tenure of his 
position. He receives a salary of 12,- 
coo francs a year, the society being 
allowed by the Government 8 5,000 francs 
a year for the payment of its officers and 
the care of its library. The Academy 
is always to consist of forty members, ail 
vacancies being filled by the votes of 
those already composing the body. To 
belong to it is regarded as a high honor, 
the members being spoken of as ‘the 
forty immortals.” 


~~ 
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1855|Ernest Wilfred Gabriel Baptiste L 
1870|Emile Ollivier ........... 3 2s y * pe ARGS, 
1874|Alfred Jean Francois Mezieres ..........-..- _ 
1876|Marie Louis Antoine Gaston Bowser koe oes 
1877 Mi sant g pepe # fie Co RS ae Ee PRO 
1878|Edmond Armand, Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier ... 
1880|Aime Joseph Edmond Rousse ....... .: on Raters 
1881|Rene Francois Armand Sully-Prudhomme...... 
1882|Adolphe Louis Albert Perraud 
10|1884|Francois Edouard Joachim Coppee 
Mitsettadovie Halevy . 5.55... ages see be eee nee 
12|1886|Vallery Clement Octave Greard 
13/1886|Othenin P. de Cleron Comte d’Haussonville .... 
14\1888|Jules Arnaud Arsene Claretie 
15|1888|Eugene Marie Melchior, Vicomte de Vogue .... 
16|1890|Charles Louis de Saulses de Freycinet ......... 
17|1891|Louis Marie Julien Viaud (Pierre Loti) 
181892) Prnest Lavisse .....-.-- 2-2 es eee ce eee nee 
19|1893|Paul Louis Thureau-Dangin 
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20|1893|Marie Ferdinand Brunetiere........-...--..+-- 
21|1894|Jose Maria de Heredia 
22\1894|Albert Sorel 

23)1894|Paul Bourget 
24\1894|Henri Houssaye ..........-----e etre teens 
25\1895|Jules Lemaitre 
26|1896|Jacques Anatole Thibault (Anatole France)..... 
27/1896|Marquis Marie C. A. Costa de Beauregard 
28/1896|Gaston Bruno Paulin Paris 
29|1896|Claude-Adhemar (Andre Theuriet) ..........-- 
30/1896|Louis Jules Albert Comte Vandal 
~ 31|1897|Albert Comte de Mun ......-..---+-+eeeeeeee 
32|1897|Gabriel Hanotaux .......---+-eee reer ee eeees 
33/1898|Eugene C. Guillaume 
34|1899|Henri Leon Emile Lavedan 
5/1899|Paul Deschanel 
36|1900|Paul Hervieu 
37\1900|Auguste Emile Faguet 
38|1900| Eugene Marcelius Pierre TSSELROIOI cts. cavekeys lee = 
39|1901|Charles Jean Melchior, Marquis de Vogue ...... 
40/1901|Edmond Rostand 
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FORTY IMMORTALS, 1903. 
Born 
Predecessor 
Where Date at 
1) Bigs oreoote ta: 1807 |Ancelot 
Marseilles ....055.0 1825 |De Lamartine 
PREIS renaleis cele aleyet sie 1826 |St. Mare-Girardin 
Nimieseere sans ei 1823 |Patin 
AVIS US scmieieve Per eoiaue ts 1831 |Autran 
PATUSi ar eye ols ielsve a si0.0 © 1823 | Dupanloup (Bishop) 
PPaTUS (few ofenelederenetese nye 1817 |Jules Favre 
Paria” caren ochre. shes 1839 |Duvergier de Hauranne 
RS Beare eee LYONS << cae eme = 1828 Auguste Barbier 
eee aaa Paris ..............|1842|De Laprade 
Paris ce create ee s 1834|Comte d’Haussonville 
See acute set Vire .........-.--..|1828|Comte de Falloux 
ene Soo cgay ee aoc 1843 |Caro 
La eee neers Pamoges acme cee en EStO Cuvillier-Fleury 
INiGe epee tate occas 1848 |Desire Nisard 
Oi es at ae eee oe 1828 |Emile Augier 
ee Rochefort ..........|1850|Octave Feuillet 
Notion Betas sete estes 1842 |Jurien de la Graviere 
2 nL eae Paris ..........----|1837 |Rousset 
LOUION pat ne acme sles 1849 |Lemoinne 
DOP Sone Coane eae Santiago, Cuba ....../1842|De Mazade 
ANCE ga eh tC faite sia ceo) s Honfleur ...........|1842 Taine 
aj ae See ae SA ee ee Amiens ..........-.|1852|Maxime Du Camp 
Parigt): sees eee 1858 |Leconte de Lisle 
TSS eee eee eee Orleans ............|1853}Zean Victor Duruy 
Parish noe. cee eon 1844|Comte de Lesseps 
aoe Nyotte, Savoy ......|1839|Camille C. Doucet 
5 eee Oe oon Avenay ...........-|1839|Louis Pasteur 
Marly-le-Roi ....... 1833 |Alexandre Dumas 
Sea ibe ros, oi Paris ..............|1861 |Leon Say 
Mumipgny =. ise nens ° 1841 |Jules Simon 
Beaurevoir ........- 1853 |Challemel-Lacour 
ee EE Ae te ee Montbard ..........|1822|Duc d’Aumale 
Ee eee aie sis) aicke Orleans) J). .ce.4 05 511839 Hlenri Meilhac 
EE oe es ae ae Brussels... <0 os o2..| 1856 Herve 
«ORO ane CRS Chan aaa ise INouillynce sem nce sare OOn Pailleron 
bt ety sd Searoletetojes ¢ La Roche ..........|1847 |Cherbuliez 
Paris satin sare erte.s 1827 |Bertrand 
Paris ose eis wie alee 1829 |Duc de Broglie 
BO ie NaN. arith» eipiatn ee, 9'%e Marseilles ..........|1868 Bornier 
fa . ” ® : 
Renaissance’ in ancient works and models. In 1494 


French Renaissance. 
is the name given to the style of art, 
especially architecture, in Europe which 
succeeded the Gothic and preceded the 
rigid copyism of the classic revival in 
the first half of the rgth century. It is 
also used to denote the time during 
which this style of art prevailed, and 
also to include the development of the 
European races in other lines as well as 
art. The name signifies the ‘‘new birth.” 
The date of the beginning of this period 
coincides with that of the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire, and the latter was 
no doubt the cause of the former, for 
when the Turks took possession of Con- 
stantinople all the memorials, paintings, 
books, etc., that could be removed from 
the destroying hand of the invaders 
were hastily conveyed to Italy. These 
inspired just admiration among the 
Italian people, and aroused not only a 
desire to emulate the construction of 
such worthy works, but also an interest 


Charles VIII., King of France, made a 
warlike expedition into Italy, and on 
his return brought some Italian work- 
men to supervise the construction of 
the royal buildings. This was the first 
introduction of the renaissance into 
France. Communication between France 
and Italy was also stimulated by this 
expedition, and the growth of Italian 
ideas among the French was steady, 
though slow. In the reign of Louis 
XII., 1498-1515, the work was further 
stimulated by the founding of a school 
of architecture under an artist from 
Verona. But it was under Francis i 
tsts—47, that the new growth was most 
stimulated and aided. This prince was 
possessed both of learning and intellec- 
tual power. He had a sincere love for 
literature, science, and art, and a keen 
appreciation of the beautiful in these 
departments. He invited a number of 
Italian artists to his court. Among the 
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most famous of these were Leonardo 
da Vinci and Benvenuto Cellini. These 
and others introduced Italian details 
in their designs, which native archi- 
tects applied to old forms, with which 
they were familiar; so that the French 
renaissance was similar to that of Italy, 
but different from it in many important 
respects. All lines of art felt the re- 
naissance spirit; and not merely archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, but 
also music, poetry, and literature were 
stimulated. The minor plastic and dec- 
orative arts, engraving, working in wood 
and metals, pottery, tapestry, etc., were 
cultivated with eagerness and skill. The 
study of the classics also received a new 
impulse, and this era had, in France, 
some of the greatest scholars of the 
times. Historical writers usually con- 
sider the renaissance period as one of the 
most important influences in hastening 
the growth of individuality and the work 
of the Reformation, and in ushering in 
the progress that has marked the mod- 
ern history of the world. In Germany, 
Russia, and every country in Europe, 
the renaissance prevailed in a manner 
similar to that above described. 


Greek Church, The, taken in its widest 
sense, comprehends all those Christians 
following the Greek, or Greco-Slavonic 
rite, who receive the first seven General 
Councils, but reject the authority of the 
Roman pontiff and the later councils of 
the Western church. The Greek Church 
calls itself ““The Holy Orthodox Cath- 
olic and Apostolic’Church,” and includes 
three distinct branches—the church with- 
in the Ottoman empire, subject directly 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople; the 
church in the kingdom of Greece; and 
the Russo-Greek Church in the domin- 
ions of the czar, 

The proper history of the Greek 
Church, as a separate body, dates from 
the commencement of the Greek schism, 
or, rather, from the commencement of the 
efforts on the part of the Church of Con- 
stantinople to establish for itself a dis- 
tinct jurisdiction and an independent 
headship in the eastern division of the 
empire. The ecclesiastical preéminence 
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of Constantinople followed upon the 
political distinction to which it rose as 
the seat of the imperial residence and 
the centre of the imperial government. 
Originally Byzantium (called Constanti- 
nople after 330 A. D.) was but a simple 
episcopal see, but the rank rose with the 
fortunes of the city; and before the close 
of the 4th century a canon of the first 
council of Constantinople, held in 381, 
assures to it, on the ground that Con- 
stantinople is the ‘‘new Rome,’ the 
precedence of honor next after the 
ancient Rome. The present total num- - 
ber of adherents of the Greek Church is 
about 90,000,000. 


Ha’des. The word ‘‘hades” is from 
the Greek. Its etymology is somewhat 
doubtful, but it is generally believed to 
have come from the verb eidein, mean- 
ing to see, and the negative article a. 
Hence it may mean what is out of sight, 
the invisible, or, where nothing can be 
seen, the place of darkness. In Homer 
the name is applied to Pluto, the lord of 
the lower regions, perhaps because he was 
the deity who had the power of making 
mortals invisible. The Greeks, how- 
ever, gave up the latter application of 
the word, and when the Greek Scrip- 
tures were written the word was always 
used to designate the place of departed 
spirits. It was the common receptacle of 
departed spirits, the good as well as the 
bad, and was divided into two parts— 
the one an Elysium of bliss for the good, 
the other a Tartarus of punishment and 
grief for the wicked, and its locality was 
supposed to be underground in the mud 
regions of the earth. In the very early 
stages of Grecian history no complete 
theory of punishments or rewards in 
hades had found its way into the pop- 
ular creed. The prevalent belief was 
merely that the souls of the departed 
—with the exception of a few who had 
personally offended against the gods— 
were occupied in the lower world in the 
unreal or shadowy performance of the 
same actions that had employed them 
when in the region of day. The poets 
and dramatists introduced the accesso- 
ries of tribunals, trials of the dead, a 
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paradise for the good, and place of 
torture for the bad. The modes of pun- 
ishment imagined were ingenious, such 
as that of Ixion, who was bound to an 
ever-revolving wheel; that of Sisyphus, 
who was set to roll a huge stone up asteep 
hill, a toil never ending and still be- 
ginning, for as soon as it reached the 
summit it rolled back again to the plain; 
or that of Tantalus, who was placed up 
to his chin in the water, but was unable 
to quench his thirst, as the water con- 
stantly slipped away from him as he 
raised it to his lips. Over his head also 
hung a branch loaded with fruit, but, 
as he stretched forth his hand to grasp 
it, it sprang from him towards the 
clouds. It is plain that these punish- 
ments had their origin in the imagination 
of poets rather than of priests or religious 
teachers. 


Hin’dus, Sacred Books of, are of great 
antiquity. The oldest of their sacred 
books, the Vedas (knowledge or science), 
contain the revelation of Brahma, and 
were preserved by tradition until col- 
lected by Vyasa. The Vedas are three 
jn number; first, the Rig-Veda, contain- 
ing hymns and mystic prayers; second, 
the Yajur-Veda, containing the religious 
rites; third, the Sama-Veda, with prayers 
in the form of songs. The Vedas were 
written in Sanskrit and were first trans- 
lated into English by Sir William Jones. 
The whole life of Ancient India is found 
in the Vedas, the Puranas, and the two 
great epics, called the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. 

The Ramayana contains about 50,- 
ooo lines describing the youth of Rama 
who is an incarnation of their god 
Vishnu; his banishment and residence 
in Central India. The Mahabharata of 
later date consists of about 220,000 lines 
and is divided into 18 books. Five 
brothers, the descendants of Bharata are 
the heroes of the Mahabharata; and epi- 
sodes in the lives of these heroes occupy 
three-fourths of the poem. The Puranas 
relate largely to mythological legends. 
The gods Siva and Vishnu are the sole 
objects of worship in the Puranas, 
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Holy Coat. A garment which is alleged 
to be the seamless coat of our Saviour, 
and to have been discovered in the 4th 
century by the Empress Helena on her 
visit to Palestine. It was deposited by 
her at Treves, where it is preserved in the 
cathedral of that city with the greatest 
reverence. The Treves relics were con- 
cealed from the Normans in the 9th 
century in crypts; but the Holy Coat 
was rediscovered in 1196, and then 
solemnly exhibited to the public gaze, 
which did not take place again till 1512, 
when Leo X. appointed it to be exhibited 
every seven years. In 1810 the ex- 
hibition was attended by 227,000 people, 
and in 1844 by still greater multitudes. 
The exhibition of the Holy Coat in this 
latter year led to the secession of the 
German Catholics from the Church of 
Rome. 


Host. In conformity with the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the consecrated bread of Eucharist is 
called the Host. In the Latin Church, 
jt is a thin circular disk of unleavened 
bread, made of the finest flour, and gen- 
erally bearing some emblematic device. 
In the Greek and other Oriental churches, 
as well as in the various Protestant 
communities, the Eucharist is celebrat- 
ed in leavened bread, only differing 
from ordinary bread in being of finer 
quality. 


Human‘ities are those branches of 
education or study which are included 
in what are called polite or elegant 
learning, as languages, grammar, philos- 
ophy, and poetry, with that pertaining 
to what is called polite literature, in- 
cluding the ancient classics. The name 
implies that the study of these branches, 
in opposition to the physical sciences, 
which especially develop the intellectual 
faculties, has a tendency to humanize 
man, to cultivate particularly those 
faculties which distinguish him as man 
in all his relations, social and moral; 
that is, which make him a truly cultured 
man—broad in his views and refined 
in manners and tastes, 
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Illiteracy of Various Nations. In Rus- 
sia, Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria 
over 80 per cent of the population are 
illiterate, Spain 63 per cent, Italy 48 
per cent, Hungary 43 per cent, Austria 
39 per cent, Ireland 21 per cent, France 
and Belgium, 15 per cent, Holland to 
per cent, United States (whites) 8 per 
cent, Scotland 7 per cent, Switzerland 
2.5 per cent, some parts of Germany 
1 per cent. In Sweden, Denmark, and 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Saxony, only 
rarely a person can not write. 


Is’lam, or, as it is called, Eslam, is the 
proper name of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. The word is Arabic, and means 
“Submission to God,”’ or, according to 
some authorities, ‘‘Salvation.” Islam, 
it is held, was once the religion of all 
men; and every child, it is believed, is 
born in Islam, or the true faith, and 
would continue in it till the end were 
it not for the wickedness of its parents, 
“who misguide it early and lead it 
astray to Magism, Judaism, or Chris- 
tianity.”” Whether wickedness and idol- 
atry came into the world after the 
murder of Abel, or at the time of Noah, 
or only after Amru Ibn Lohai, one of 
the first and greatest idolaters of Arabia, 
are moot-points among Moslem theo- 
logians, 


Jewish Religion, The. In their relig- 
ious observances modern Jews adhere 
to the rules of the Mosaic dispensation. 
Their service consists chiefly in reading 
the law in their Synagogues, together 
with a variety of prayers. They ab- 
stain from the meats prohibited by the 
Levitical law, and they continue to 
observe the ceremonies of the Passover, 
as nearly as possible. They offer prayers 
for the dead, because they believe that 
the souls of the wicked go to a place of 
temporary punishment, where they re- 
main under trial for a year, and they 
think that very few will be condemned 
to suffer eternally. We give a summary 
of the confession of faith, in which ail 
orthodox Jews must live and die. It 
is made up of 13 articles, and was drawn 
up in the 11th century by a celebrated 
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rabbinamed Maimonides. These articles 
declare in substance: (1) That there is 
one God, creator of all things, who may 
exist without any part of the universe, 
but without whom nothing can maintain 
existence; (2) that God is uncompounded 
and indivisible, but different from all 
other unities; (3) that God is an imma- 
terial being, without any admixture of 
corporeal substance; (4) that God is 
eternal, but everything else had a begin- 
ning intime; (5) that God alone ought 
to be worshiped, without mediators or 
intercessors; (6) that there have been 
inspired prophets, and may be more; 
(7) that Moses was the grandest prophet 
that ever appeared; (8) that the law of 
Moses was, in every syllable, dictated 
by the Almighty, not only in its written 
letter, but in traditionary exposition; 
(9) that this law is immutable, neither 
to be added to nor diminished; (10) that 
God knows all our actions and governs 
them as He will; (rr) that the observance 
of the law is rewarded and its violation 
punished in this world, but in a greater 
degree in the next; (12) that a Messiah 
is yet to appear, the time of whose com- 
ing may not be prescribed or fore- 
told; and (13) that God will raise the 
dead at the last day and pass judgment 
upon all. 


Jewish Temple, The, at Jerusalem, 
was erected by Solomon, and, from the 
descriptions which have come down to 
us, probably equaled in magnificence 
and dimensions any ‘similar building in 
the ancient world. The influence of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian styles of archi- 
tecture was probably exhibited in its 
construction, and at no time did the 
Jews possess a style which might be 
called their own. It was consecrated 
1004 B. C.; pillaged by Shishak, 7a: 
restored by Joash, 856; polluted by 
Ahaz, 740; again restored by Hezekiah, 
726; pillaged and burned by Nebuched- 
nezzar, 588-587; rebuilt 536, at the 
period of the return from captivity; 
pillaged by Antiochus, 168; rebuilt by 
Herod, 18; and finally destroyed by 
Titus, A. D. 70. Its supposed site is now 
covered by the Mosque of Omar. 
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Jug’gernaut. The temple inthe town 
of Juggernaut, one of the chief places 
of pilgrimage in India, contains an idol 
of the Hindoo god, called Faggernaut 
or Fuggernaut, a corruption of the San- 
skrit word Fagannatha, t.e., lord of the 
world. The legend regarding the build- 
ing of the town, the erection of the tem- 
ple, and the formation of the idol is as 
follows: A king, desirous of founding a 
city, sent a learned Brahmin to pitch 
upon a proper spot. The Brahmin, after 
a long search, arrived upon the banks 
of the sea, and there saw a crow diving 
into the water, and, having washed its 
body, making obesiance to the sea. Un- 
derstanding the language of birds, he 
learned from the crow that if he re- 
mained there a short time he would 
comprehend the wonders of this land. 
The king, apprised of this occurrence, 
built on the spot where the crow had 
appeared a large city and a place of 
worship. The Rajah one night heard in 
a dream a voice saying: “On a certain 
day cast thine eyes on the seashore, when 
there will arise out of the water a piece 
of wood 52 inches long and 14 cubits 
broad; this is the true form of the Deity; 
take it up and keep it hidden in thine 
house seven days, and in whatever shape 
it shall then appear, place it in the temple 
and worship it.’ It happened just as 
the Rajah had dreamed, and the image, 
called by him Jagannatha, became the 
object of worship of all ranks of people, 
and performed many miracles. The 
car-festival, when Jagannatha is dragged 
in his car on a yearly visit to his country 
quarters, is currently believed to be the 
occasion of numerous cases of self- 
jmmolation, the frantic devotees com- 
mitting suicide by throwing themselves 
before the wheels of the heavy car. This 
has been proved, however, upon good 
authority, to be untrue. 


Ko’ran, the sacred book of the Moham- 
medan religion. According to that be- 
lief a copy of it, in a book bound in 
white silk, jewels, and gold, was brought 
down to the lowest heaven by the angel 
Gabriel, in the blissful and mysterious 
night of Al-Khadr, in the month of 
Ramadan. Portions of it were, during a 
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space of 23 years, communicated to Mo- 
hammed, both at Mecca and Medina, 
either by Gabriel in human shape, ‘‘with 
the sound of bells,” or through inspi- 
rations from the Holy Ghost ‘in the 
Prophet’s breast,” or by God himself, 
‘‘veiled and unveiled, in waking or in 
the dreams of night.’””, Mohammed dic- 
tated his inspirations to a scribe, not, 
indeed, in broken verses, but in finished 
chapters, and from this copy, the follow- 
ers of the prophet procured other copies. 
The chief doctrine laid down in the 
Koran is the unity of God and the exist- 
ence of one true religion with change- 
able ceremonies. When mankind turned 
from it at different times, God sent 
prophets to lead them back to truth; 
Moses, Christ, and Mohammed being the 
most distinguished. Both punishments 
for the sinner and rewards for the pious 
are depicted with great diffuseness, and 
exemplified chiefly by stories taken from 
the Bible, the Apocryphal writings, and 
the Midrash. Special laws and direc- 
tions, admonitions to moral and divine 
virtues, more particularly to a complete 
and unconditional resignation to God’s 
will, legends principally relating to the 
patriarchs,and almost without exception 
borrowed from the Jewish writings, form 
the bulk of the book, which through- 
out bears the most palpable traces of 
Jewish influence. The outward rever- 
ence in which the Koran is held through- 
out Mohammedanism is exceedingly 
great. It is never held below the girdle, 
never touched without previous puri- 
fication; and an injunction to that 
effect is generally found on the cover. 
It is consulted on weighty matters; sen- 
tences from it are inscribed on banners, 
doors, etc. Great lavishness is also dis- 
played upon the material and the bind- 
ing of the sacred volume. The copies 
for the wealthy are sometimes written 
in gold, and the covers blaze with gold 
and precious stones. Nothing, also, is 
more hateful in the eyes of a Moslem 
than to see the book in the hands of an 
unbeliever. 


Latter-Day Saints, or Mormons, were 
founded by Joseph Smith, the son of a 
Vermont farmer, who claimed to have 
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received from the hands of an angel of 
the Lord certain plates, on which were 
engraved God’s revelation to the New 
World. This was the famous Book of 
Mormon, believed by the followers of 
Smith to be of equal authority with the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, and to 
form an indispensable supplement to 
them. It was published in 1830, with 
the names of Oliver Cowdery, Martin 
Harris, and David Whitmer appended 
to a statement that an angel of God had 
come down from heaven and shown them 
the original plates. Eight other wit- 
nesses testified that they had been shown 
the plates by Smith. These, however, 
are the only persons who have been so 
privileged. The first Mormon settle- 
ment was at Manchester, N. Y., in 1830, 
but the following year Smith and his 
followers moved to Kirtland, Ohio. 
Their missionaries were full of zeal, con- 
verts were made in great numbers, and 
churches were established in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. 

Towards the close of 1838, the whole 
_ body of Saints, about 15,000 took ref- 
uge in Illinois at a place which they 
called Nauvoo, or the City of Beauty. 
Here, for some years, the Mormons lived 
in quietness, gathering to themselves 
many new converts; but, ultimately, 
the doctrine of ‘‘sealing wives’ aroused 
the wrath of the neighborhood, and 
Smith and his brother Hiram were 
thrown into prison at Carthage, where, 
on June 27, 1844, they were shot by a 
mob who broke into the jail. Previous 
to this event, however, the main body 
of the Mormons had removed to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and upon Smith’s 
death, Brigham Young was chosen to 
succeed him. The points of the belief 
of the Mormon Church have been some- 
what altered since first received from 
Joseph Smith, that teacher having 
taught, for instance, the dogma of a 
Trinity, while modern Mormonism holds 
that there is a duality of persons in the 
Godhead, the Holy Ghost being merely 
a spiritual soul. They also teach that 
God has parts resembling the body of 
man, and not materially differing from 
him in size. They deny the doctrine 
that ‘‘all men sinned in Adam,” but 
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accept the atonement through Christ 
for sins committed by men. They hold 
that the ordinances of the gospel are: 
(1) Faith in Christ; (2) Repentance; (3) 
Baptism by immersion for remission of 
sins; (4) Laying on of hands for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. They believe that 
a man.is called to preach by “‘ prophecy 
and the laying on of hands,” and claim 
to have the same organization in respect 
to teachers that the primitive church 
held. They further hold a twofold priest- 
hood, which they call the Melchizedek 
and the Aaronic, and they believe in 
a ‘“‘baptism for the dead”’; that is, that 
a living person may save a dead friend 
by being immersed for him, unless he 
has committed an unpardonable sin. 
They believe that the gift of tongues, 
revelations, visions, etc., is still granted 
to men, and that many things are still 
to be revealed concerning the king- 
dom of God. They further believe in 
the literal gathering of the tribes of 
Israel and in the restoration of the Ten 
Tribes; that Zion will be built upon this 
continent; that Christ will reign per- 
sonally upon this earth, and that the 
earth will be renewed and receive its 
paradisal glory. The doctrine of polyg- 
amy was not a part of the original rev- 
elation of Mormonism, but was intro- 
duced later, and came to be not simply 
tolerated, but enjoined as a positive 
duty, a man’s rank in heaven being 
alleged to be largely dependent on the 
number of his children. Children are 
taken into the church at the age of 
eight years; never before. 


Leaning Tower of Pisa. This cele- 
brated and beautiful bell-tower is sit- 
uated in the city of Pisa, Italy, and was 
built in the rath century by the German 
architect William of Innspruck. It is 
cylindrical in shape, 50 feet in diam- 
eter, 180 feet high, and leans about 
14 feet out of the perpendicular. It 
is entirely of white marble, and consists 
of seven stories, divided by rows of 
columns. The top, which is surmounted 
by a flat roof and an open gallery, com- 
manding a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country, is reached by 300 
steps. The tower was not Originally 
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intended to lean, but the foundation 
settled more on one side than on the 
other until it reached the present in- 
clination, which it has maintained with 
scarcely any perceptible increase for 
hundreds of years. The upper part of the 
structure was built in a manner to 
counteract in part the inclination; and 
the grand chime of bells, seven in num- 
ber, of which the largest alone weighs 
12,000 pounds, is mounted with ref- 
erence to counteract this fault still 
further. 


Libraries, Foreign. First among the 
libraries of Great Britain, and second 
to few, if any, on the continent, is that 
of the British Museum. It contains 
about 1,300,000 printed volumes, be- 
sides rare and extensive collections of 
manuscripts, maps, prints, and draw- 
ings. Next in rank is the Bodleyan or 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, which con- 
tains 300,000 volumes in addition to 
20,000 to 30,000 in manuscript. The 
third and fourth places are occupied by 
the Public or University Library of 
Cambridge, and the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, 
which are nearly on a par as regards 
extent and value, containing not less 
that 265,000 volumes each. The Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
about 192,000 volumes, is the largest 
and most valuable in Ireland. These 
five libraries have long been, and still 
are, entitled by statute to a free copy of 
every book published in the empire. 
The great National Library of France 
—La Bibliotheque du Rot, as it used to 
be called, La Bibliotheque Nationale, as it 
is called at present—is one of the largest 
and most valuable collections of books 
and manuscripts in the world. The num- 
ber of printed volumes contained in 
it is estimated at nearly 2,500,000, and 
of manuscripts at about 150,000. Among 
libraries of the second class in Paris, the 
Arsenal Library with 300,000 volumes, 
the Library of Ste. Genevieve with 
200,000, and the Mazarin Library with 
160,000, are the chief. In Italy the 
Library of the Vatican at Rome stands 
preéminent. The number of printed 
volumes is only about 200,000, but the 
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manuscript collection is the finest in the 
world. The Casanata Library, also at 
Rome, is said to contain 120,000 vol- 
umes; the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
140,000 volumes; the Magliabechi Li- 
brary at Florence, 200,000 volumes; the 
Royal Library at Naples, 200,000 vol- 
umes; the Library of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, 120,000 volumes and 10,000 
manuscripts. The Laurentian Library 
at Florence consists almost entirely of 
manuscripts. The principal libraries of 
Spain are the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, numbering nearly 430,000 vol- 
umes, and the Library of the Escorial, 
which contains numerous manuscript 
volumes, treasures of Arabic literature. 
The Imperial Library at Vienna is a 
noble collection of not fewer than 400,- 
ooo volumes, of which 15,000 are of the 
class called incunabula, or books printed 
before the year 1500. The Royal Li- 
brary at Munich contains 900,000 vol- 
umes, including 13,000 incunabula, and 
22,000 manuscripts. The Royal Library 
at Dresden is a collection of 500,000 
volumes, among which are included some 
of the scarcest specimens of early print- 
ing, among others the Mainz Psalter of 
1457, the first book printed with a date. 
The Royal Library of Berlin contains 
about 700,000 volumes of printed books, 
and 15,000 volumes of manuscripts. Of 
the other libraries in Germany, that of 
the University of Géttingen contains 
upwards of 500,000 volumes, the Ducal 
Library of Wolfenbuttel about 270,000 
volumes, and the University Library 
at Strasburg over 513,000 books and 
manuscripts. In Holland, the principal 
library is the Royal Library at the 
Hague, containing about 200,000 printed 
volumes. The Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen contains nearly 550,000 volumes. 
The largest library in Sweden is that of 
the University of Upsala, consisting of 
nearly 200,000 volumes. One of its 
chief treasures is the famous manu- 
script of the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas, 
commonly known as the Codex Ar- 
genteus. The number of volumes in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, is estimated to be at least 
goo,000, in addition to something like 
35,000 manuscripts. 
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Literary Pseudonyms. | 
fictitious names ot prominent authors 


are here given: 
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A. L. O. E.—(A Lady of 


England) 
Adeler, Maz ... 
Alexander, Mrs. 
Anstey, F. .... 
Ailas (‘‘ World‘) 
Bab 
Bede, Cuthbert 


Bell, AClOn sae os sis ve 


Bibliophile, Jacob 
Bickerstaff. Isaac 


Biglow, Hosea 
Billings, Josh 
Bon Gaultier 


LOPS, SE Fh ee eee AE 
Brietmann, Hans ...... 
Carmen, Sylva......... 
onway, Hugh 
Cornwall, Barry 
Crayon, Geoffrey 
Danbury Newsman 


sescere 


Ettrick Shepherd 
Fern. Fanny ... 

Graduate of Oxford 
Greenwood, Grace 


seen eter ere 


Thott, Pierre . ose. +s cu, 
..Ada Ellen Bayly. 
..R. Buchanan. 


Lyall, Edna 


Optic, Oliver cud sve kas s 
AL wl Ca ica nk, oe one 
Ouida 


.. Charles 
..Mrs. Mary Ann Cross (nee 


esecee 


..John Ruskin. 

..Mrs. Lippincott. 
Greville, Henry ......... 
PRC TEMM eee Orch sq. xiet hab cske 


..Mary Abigail Dodge. 
M. V. 


costes 


..Matthew 
.. William 


... Swift, Pope, 
.. John Skelton. 


...Charlotte Maria Tucker. 


.Charles Heber Clark. 
-Mrs. A. F. Hector. 
..F. Anstey Guthrie. 


’:-Edmund_ Yates. 


..W. 8. Gilbert. 

.. Rey. Edw. Bradley. 

..Anne Bronte. 

..Charlotte Bronte. 

.. Emily Jane Bronte. 

..Paul Lacroix. 

..Dean Swift 
Tatler. 

..J. Russell Lowell. 

..Henry W. Shaw. 

..Sir Theodore Martin and W. 
E. Aytoun. 


and Steele in 


..Charles Dickens. 
..Charles G, Leland. | 
..Queen of Roumania. 
..F. J. Fargus. 

..B. W. Procter. 

.. Washington Irving. 


ailey. 
Lamb. 


Evans.) 


..James Hogg. 


-Mrs. Sara P. Parton. 


-Mme. Durand. 

-Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. 

. Mrs. Terhune (nee 
Hawes.) 

..Sir_W. Vernon Harcourt. 


..J. P. F. Richter. 


..R. H. Newell. 


¥ Washington Irving. 
.. Letitia E. 


Landon. 
. Violet Paget. 
.Julien Viaud. 


.Mrs. Harrison (nee Kingsley.) 
.Mrs, Reeves (nee Matthews.) 
. Earl of Lytton. 

.C. H. Miller. 

.D. R. Locke. 

. Prof. John Wilson. 


‘Charles Lever. 


.J. M. Barrie, 

.G. Mogridge. 

ames Higgins. 

uincey. 

T. Adams. 

.Paul Blouet. 

.. Louise de la Rame. 
Douglas Jerrold. 


-T. De Q 


“LA. T. Quiller Couch. 


Samuel G. Goodrich. 
bg Paes 

1. Mogridge. 

W. T 


ahony. 

..Dr, Déllinger, 

..John Macgregor. 

..Mme. Dudevant (nee Dupin.) 


T. C. Haliburton, 


...8. Kartcheffsky. 
... Sarah Smith. 
... William Combe. 


J. G. Holland. 


Titmarsh, ogee Angelo W. M. Thackeray. 


... Samuel L. Clemens, 


The **pen’’ or 


and Arbuthnot. 


ia aes ae Miss H. Keddie. 
peepee Joel Chandler Harris. 
ix tedteat Editor of The Gentleman's 


Tytler. Sarah 
Uncle Remus 


Magazine. 
Vacuus, Viator cadens Thomas Hughes. 
Wolters.) oe. sameeren Francois Marie Arouet. 


. Charles F. browne. 
..Mrs. G. James. 


r. 
E. V. Stannard. 
. J. Morrison, R. N. 


Ward. Artemus ... 
Warden, Florence ... 
Wetherell, Elizabeth 
Winter. John Strange..... Mrs. H. 
Zadkiel 


Lollards, or Lollhards, acquired their 
name from their practice of singing 
dirges at funerals—the Low German 
word Jullen, or lollen, signifying to sing 
softly or slowly. The Lollards were a 
semi-monastic society formed in Ant- 
werp about the year 1300, the members 
of which devoted themselves to the care 
of the sick and the dead. They were 
also called, from their frugal life and the 
poverty of their appearance, Matemans,; 
also, from their patron saint, Brethren 
of St. Alexius; and on account of their 
dwelling in cells, Fratres Cellite. In the 
frequent pestilences of that period, the 
Lollards were useful and everywhere 
welcome, and the order spread through 
the Netherlands and Germany. Owing 
to the fact that they were persecuted 
and reproached with heresy by the 
clergy and begging-friars, their name 
was afterwards very commonly given 
to different classes of religionists; and in 
England it became a designation of the 
followers of Wycliffe. 


Majolica Ware was first manufactured 
in the island of Majolica, and from 
thence the art was taken to Italy, where, 
during the 14th and rsth centuries, it 
was carried on to a considerable extent. 
A factory for manufacturing this ware 
was established in Fayence, France, in 
the latter century, and the name faience 
was substituted for that of majolica. 
About 1530, plates and other ware were 
manufactured in Italy, decorated with 
subjects derived from the compositions 
of Raphael and Marc Antonio, and paint- 
ed in gay and brillant colors. The estab- 
lishment was abandoned in 1574, but 
pieces of majolica continued to be fab- 
ricated in various cities of Italy till the 
18th century.. During the decadence 
of the art of making enameled pottery 
in Italy, it flourished greatly in France 
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at the famous Palissy pottery works 
at Paris, and the factories at Nevers 
and Rouen, where it was manufactured 
till the end of the 17th century. 


Mosaics. The origin of the art of pro- 
ducing artistic designs by setting small 
square pieces of stone or glass of dif- 
ferent colors, so as to give the effect of 
painting, is obscure, but it was much 
practiced by the Romans, especially for 
ornamental pavements, specimens of 
which are almost always found wherever 
the remains of an old Roman villa are 
discovered. Under the Byzantine Em- 
pire it was also much used for the orna- 
mentation of churches, in which it 
formed a large portion of the wall decora- 
tion. Christian mosaics admit, says 
one writer, of two general divisions, the 
later Roman and the Byzantine styles, 
the material in use being, in general, 
cubes of colored glass, inlaid, in the 
Roman school, on a ground of blue and 
white, although in the latter the tessere 
are frequently irregular in size and the 
workmanship coarse. The former style 
flourished in Italy chiefly in the 5th and 
6th centuries, the most splendid speci- 
mens being found in the churches of 
Rome and Ravenna. The Florentine 
mosaic dates from the time of the Medici, 
and is made entirely of precious or semi- 
precious stones, such as amethyst, agate, 
jasper, onyx, and others, cut and inlaid 
in forms or thin veneers best suited to 
produce the effects desired. The objects 
represented are most frequently birds, 
flowers, fruits, vases, sometimes build- 
ings, and, more rarely, portraits, and 
landscapes. In reference to the present 
Roman mosaics, it may be said that the 
smalti or small cubes of colored glass 
which compose the pictures are stuck into 
the cementing paste, or mastic, in the 
same manner as were the colored glass, 
stone, and marble sectilia and tessere of 
the ancients. Within quite recent years 
mosaics of surpassing beauty, both in 
design and material, have been produced 
by Russian artists in the Imperial Glass 
Manufactory of Russia. 


Music. The cradle of music was 
Egypt. The Hebrews took with them to 


Palestine the songs they had learned 
there, and many of the hymns of the 
early Christian Church were necessarily 
old temple melodies. Ambrose, Arch. 
bishop of Milan (374), and after him 
Pope Gregory the Great (590), were the 
fathers of music in the Western Church. 
Harmonies were introduced in the 9th 
century; the present musical notation 
was invented by Guido Aretino (died 
1055); counterpoint was perfected by 
the Belgian Josquin Despres (died 7521), 
and the Italian Palestrina (1555); and 
Italian opera was founded in 1600. The 
influence of the Italian school spread all 
over Europe; but in the 16th century 
England had a national school of her 
own, comprising such names as Tallis, 
Farrant, and Orlando Gibbons. Among 
the great composers of the 17th century 
were Monteverde in Italy, Lully in 
France, and Purcell in England. In 
the 18th century music made enormous 
advances, especially inGermany. Church 
music attained to its highest develop- 
ment under Bach, the oratorio under 
Handel (1685-1759), the opera under 
Mozart and Gluck, and orchestral music 
under Haydn and Beethoven (1770- 
1827). The 19th century was illus- 
trated by such names as Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Meyerbeer, Auber, Schubert, 
Spohr, Schumann, Chopin, Rossini, Bel- 
lini, Verdi; and in England, Sterndale, 
Bennett, and Macfarren. Of the later 
German school the chief exponents have 
been Wagner (1813-83) and Liszt (died 
1886). Other leading composers are 
Gounod, in France; Boito, in Italy; 
Rubinstein and Brahms, in Germany; 
Dvordék, in Bohemia; Grieg, in Scandi- 
navia, and Sullivan, Mackenzie, Stan- 
ford, and Cowen, in England. 


Mythology (mith-dl’o-je). [From Gr. 
mythologia, literally, a narrating of fa- 
bles.] The collective body of the tra- 
ditions of any people regarding its gods 
and other supposed preternatural beings. 
Whether mythological fables are to be 
considered as allegorical expositions of 
truth or as founded on historical facts, 
which have been varied and exaggerated 
by tradition, embellished by poetry, and 
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purposely altered by cunning, they still 
retain their interest for the student of 
human nature, to whom it is almost as 
important to study the wide aberrations 
of mankind in their search for truth, as 
their successful attempts to attain it. 
Grote, who considers the Grecian myths 
to be a special product of the imagina- 
tion and the feelings, radically distinct 
both from history and philosophy, thinks 
that they “‘were originally produced in 
an age which had no records, no philoso- 
phy, no criticism, no canon of belief, 
and scarcely any tincture of astronomy 
or geography; but which, on the other 
hand, was full of religious faith, distin- 
guished for quick and susceptible imagi- 
nation, seeing personal agents where we 
look only for objects and connecting 
laws; an age, moreover, eager for new 
narrative, accepting with the uncon- 
scious impressibility of children all which 
ran in harmony with its preéxisting 
feelings, and penetrable by inspired 
prophets and poets in the same propor- 
tion that it was indifferent to positive 
evidence. To such hearers did the prim- 
itive poet or story-teller address himself. 
It was the glory of his productive genius 
to provide suitable narrative expression 
for the faith and emotions which he 
shared in common with them, and the 
rich stock of Grecian myths attests how 
admirably he performed his task. As 
the gods and the heroes formed the con- 
spicuous object of national reverence, 
so the myths were partly divine, partly 
heroic, partly both in one.” At a later 
time, when the Grecian mind was more 
developed, the same writer says, that 
while the literal myth still continued to 
float among the poets and the people, 
critical men interpreted, altered, decom- 
posed, and added, until they found some- 
thing which satisfied their minds as a 
supposed real basis. They manufactured 
some dogmas of supposed original phi- 
losophy, and a long series of fancied his- 
tory and chronology, retaining the myth- 
ical names and generations, even when 
they were obliged to discard or recast 
the mythical events. The interpreted 
myth was thus promoted into a reality, 
while the literal myth was degraded 
into a fiction. 
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Onei’da Community is a society of Per- 
fectionists, or Bible Communists, founded 
by John Humphrey Noyes, who was 
born at Brattleboro, Vt., in 1811. He 
was originally a lawyer, then studied 
theology at Andover and Yale, and be- 
came a Congregational minister, but soon 
lost hjs license to preach on account 
of the views which he adopted. The 
Community is situated on Oneida Creek, 
in Lenox township, Madison county, 
N. Y., where it owns a fine estate, several 
mills and manufactories, and is said to 
be in a prosperous condition. The car- 
dinal principles of the Community are 
four in number: reconciliation to God, 
salvation from sin, recognition of the 
brotherhood and equality of man and 
woman, and the community of labor 
and its fruits. The last-named principle 
embraces a scheme by which all the 
male and all the female members of the 
Community are held in a sense to be mar- 
ried to each other. This has led to the 
charge being made against them of being 
““free-lovers’’; but, says one writer, 
“The system, as regulated by the ‘prin- 
ciple of sympathy’ and controlled by 
that free public opinion which consti- 
tutes the supreme government of the 
society, is far from being amenable to 
the reproach of immorality in any sense 
of the word.”” The Community reject 
all rules of conduct except those which 
each believer formulates for himself, 
subject to the free criticism of his associ- 
ates. They hold that the Mosaic law 
ana ordinances were abrogated by the 
second coming of Christ, which they 
place at A. D. 70, and at which time the 
reign of sin was concluded; and true 
believers have since been free to follow 
the indications of the Holy Spirit in all 
things, nothing being good or bad in 
itself. While all the males and females 
are united by a ‘“‘complex marriage,” 
their intercourse—which, in theory, is 
unfettered by any law—is, in practice, 
subject to a good deal of regulation. 
Like everything else, it is subject to the 
opinion of the society, and certain prin- 
ciples have been so steadily applied to 
it that they have gained the force of 
laws. First, there is the principle of 
the ascending fellowship. Thére should 
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be contrast, the Perfectionists say, be- 
tween those who become united in 
love. That there should be differences 
of temperament and of complexion has, 
they say, been well ascertained by phys- 
iologists. They hold that there should 
be a difference in age also, so that the 
young and passionate may be united to 
those who have, by experience, gained 
self-control. In virtue of this principle, 
the younger women fall to the older 
men, and the younger men to the older 
women. A second principle is that there 
should be no exclusive attachment be- 
tween individuals; a third, that persons 
should not be obliged to receive the 
attentions of those whom they do not 
like; and, lastly, it is held indispensable 
that connections should be formed 
through the agency of a third party; 
because, without this, the question of 
their propriety might be open to criti- 
cism, and also because this affords the 
lady an easy opportunity of declining. 


Or’acles dated from the highest an- 
tiquity,and flourished in the most remote 
ages. The word signifies the response 
delivered by a deity or supernatural 
being to a worshiper or inquirer, and 
also the place where the response was 
delivered. These responses were sup- 
posed to be given by a certain divine 
afflatus, either through means of man- 
kind, as in the orgasms of the Pythia, 
and the dreams of the worshiper in the 
temples; or by its effect on certain ob- 
jects, as the tinkling of the caldrons at 
Dodona, the rustling of the sacred oak, 
the murmuring of the streams; or by 
the action of sacred animals, as exem- 
plified in the Apis or sacred bull of 
Memphis, and the feeding of holy chick- 
ens of the Romans. These responses, 
however, had always to be interpreted 
to the inquirer by the priesthood. It is 
probable that all the Egyptian temples 
were oracular, although only a few are 
mentioned by Herodotus, as the oracles 
of Latona in the city of Buto; those of 
Hercules, Mars, Thebes, and Meroe. 
Oracles were also used by the Hebrews. 
The Grecian oracles enjoyed the highest 
reputation for truthfulness, and the 
most renowned of all was the Delphic 
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Oracle. Sacrifices were offered by the 
inquirers, who walked with laurel crowns 
on their heads, and delivered sealed 
questions; the response was deemed 
infallible, and was usually dictated by 
justice, sound sense, and reason, till the 
growing political importance of the 
shrine rendered the guardians of it fear- 
ful to offend, when they framed answers 
in ambiguous terms, or allowed the in- 
fluence of gold and presents to corrupt 
the inspirations. There were numerous 
other oracles in Greece and in Asia 
Minor, and written ones existed of the 
prophesies of celebrated seers. Those 
of the Sibyls or prophetic women en- 
joyed great popularity. 


Pago’das are in most instances 
pyramidal-shaped temples consisting of 
various layers of stones piled one upon 
another in successive recession, and 
covered all over with the richest orna- 
mentation. They are among the most 
remarkable ornaments of Hindoo archi- 
tecture. The pilasters and columns, 
which take a prominent rank in the 
ornamental portion of these temples, 
show the greatest variety of forms; 
some pagodas are also overlaid with 
strips of copper, having the appearance 
of gold. Though the word pagoda is 
used to designate but the temple, it is 
in reality an aggregate of various monu- 
ments, which in their totality constitute 
the holy place sacred to the god. Sanc- 
tuaries, porches, colonnades, gateways, 
walls, tanks, etc., are generally combined 
for this purpose according to a plan 
which is more or less uniform. Several 
series of walls form an inclosure; be- 
tween them are alleys, habitations for 
the priests, etc.; and the interior is 
occupied by the temple itself, with 
buildings for the pilgrims, tanks, porti- 
coes, and open colonnades. The walls 
have, at their openings, large pyramidal 
gateways higher than themselves, and 
so constructed that the gateway of the 
outer wall is always higher than that of 
the succeeding inner wall. These gate- 
ways are pyramidal buildings of the 
most elaborate workmanship, and con- 
sist of several, sometimes as many as 
1s, stories. The pagoda of Chalamhron, 
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in Tanjore, is one of the most celebrated 
and most sacred of these monuments 
in India. The buildings of which this 
pagoda is composed cover an oblong 
square 360 feet long and 210 wide. The 
pagodas of Juggernaut on the north end 
of the coast of Coromandel are three in 
number, and are surrounded by a wall of 
black stone, whence they are called by 
Europeans the Black Pagodas. The 
height of the principal one is said to be 
344 feet; according to some, however, it 
does not exceed 120 to 123 feet. The 
term pagoda is also applied, but not 
correctly, to those Chinese buildings of 
a tower form, as the Porcelain Tower of 
Nanking. These buildings differ mate- 
rially from the Hindoo pagodas, not 
only as regards their style and exterior 
appearance, but inasmuch as they are 
buildings intended for other than relig- 
ious purposes. The word pagoda is, 
according to some, a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word bhdgavata, from bhagavat, 
sacred; but according to others, a cor- 
ruption of put-gada, from the Persian 
put, idol, and gada, house. 


Paintings, Celebrated. It is generally 
agreed by art critics that Michael Angelo 
and Raphael stand at the head of the 
line of master painters. Conspicuous 
among the great paintings of the former 
are ‘The Last Judgment,’”’ ‘‘The Con- 
version of St. Paul,’ and ‘‘The Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter’; and among those 
of the latter, ‘‘The Dispute Concerning 
the Sacrament,”’ the ‘‘Madonna di Fo- 
ligno,”’ and the ‘‘Madonna del Pisce, or 
Virgin of the Fish.” ‘‘The Last Judg- 
ment”’ is a large fresco painting, 60 feet 
high by 30 feet wide, occupying the wall 
opposite the entrance of the Sistine 
Chapel, in the Vatican Palace at Rome. 
Over 300 figures are represented in ‘‘the 
most violent attitudes and most admired 
disorder.” ‘‘The Conversion of St. 
Paul” is another large fresco painting 
in the Vatican. ‘‘The Crucifixion of 
Peter,’’ also in the Vatican, is one of the 
last from the hands of Angelo. ‘The 
Dispute Concerning the Sacrament”’ is 
a fresco, representing, above, a convo- 
cation of the saints around the Almighty, 
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the Saviour and the Virgin, enveloped in 
heavenly glory, while beneath the cere- 
mony of the Consecration of the Sacra- 
ment is depicted. This is found in the 
Camera della Segnatura of the Vatican. 
The ‘‘Madonna di Foligno,” in the Vat- 
ican gallery, derives its name from the city 
of Foligno, which is represented in the 
background. The ‘‘Madonna del Pisce,”’ 
now in the gallery at Madrid, Spain, rep- 
resents the Virgin and Child enthroned, 
with St. Jerome on one side, and on the 
other an archangel with the young Tobit, 
who carries a fish, from which circum- 
stance the name is derived. The ‘‘Ma- 
donna di San Sisto” is considered by 
many critics the best of Raphael’s works. 
It. is located in the gallery of Dresden, 
Germany, and represents the Madonna 
standing upon the clouds surrounded 
with glory, holding in her arms the 
eternal Son. Saint Sixtus and Saint 
Barbara kneel at the sides. It was 
originally painted on wood, but has been 
transferred to canvas. The painting of 
“The Last Supper,’’ by Leonardo da 
Vinci, is recognized as one of the master- 
pieces. It was originally painted, by 
order of the Duke of Milan, on the walls 
of the refectory in the Dominican con- 
vent of the Madonna della Grazie. 
Rubens’ paintings of the ‘‘ Descent from 
the Cross”’ and “‘ Elevation of the Cross,” 
at Antwerp, rank high as masterpieces. 
The “Adoration of the Trinity,” by 
Albert Durer, at Vienna, and his two 
pictures containing life-size figures of 
Peter and John, Mark and Paul, pre- 
sented to the Council of Nuremberg, 
Germany, are also very famous. The 
two pictures of Mary Magdalen are also 
among the most famous in the world— 
‘La Bussen di Magdalina,” by Correggio, 
now in the Dresden gallery, and one by 
Guido Reni. 


Palace of the Caesars. The palace of 
Augustus, built upon the site of the 
houses of Cicero and Catiline, was the 
beginning of the magnificent pile of 
buildings known as the Palace of the 
Cesars, and each succeeding emperor 
altered and improved it. Tiberius en- 
larged it, and Caligula brought it down 
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to the verge of the Forum, connecting 
it with the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
which he converted into a vestibule for 
the imperial abode. Nero added to it 
his ‘‘Golden House,” which extended 
from the Palatine to the Celian Hill, 
and even reached as far as the Esquiline. 
This latter portion was afterwards used 
by Titus for his famous baths. The 
ruins of the palace extend over the three 
hills of Rome, and cover an area of 
1,500 feet in length and 1,300 feet in 
width. The Golden House, as can be 
imagined from its mame, was a building 
of extraordinary magnificence. It was 
surrounded by a triple portico a mile in 
length, and supported by a thousand 
columns; and within this lay an im- 
mense lake, whose banks were bordered 
by great buildings, each representing a 
little city, about which lay green pas- 
tures and groves, where sported “‘all 
animals, both tame and wild.” The 
ceilings of the banqueting rooms were 
fretted into ivory coffers made to turn, 
that flowers might be showered down 
upon the guests, .and also furnished 
with pipes for discharging perfumes. 
The principal banqueting room was 
round, and by a perpetual motion, day 
and night, was made to revolve after 
the manner of the universe. The inte- 
rior walls of the palace were covered 
with gold and precious stones, and 
adorned with the finest paintings that 
the world afforded. In the vestibule 
stood a statue of Nero, 120 feet in 
height. 


Panthe’on of Rome, a famous temple 
of circular form, built by M. Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, in his third 
consulship, about 27 B. C. The edifice 
was called the Pantheon, not, as is 
commonly supposed, from its having 
been sacred to all the gods, but from 
its majestic dome, which represented, 
as it were, the “‘all-divine” firmament. 
It was dedicated to Jupiter Ultor. Be- 
side the statue of this god, however, 
there were in six other niches as many 
colossal statues of other deities, among 
which were those of Mars and Venus, 
the founders of the Julian line, and that 


of Julius Cesar. The Pantheon is by 
far the largest structure of ancient 
times, the external diameter being 188 
feet, and the height to the summit of 
the upper cornice 102 feet, exclusive of 
the flat dome or calotte, which makes 
the entire height about 148 feet. It has 
a portico, in the style of the Corinthian 
architecture, 110 feet in length and 44 
in depth, made up of 16 granite col- 
umns, with marble capitals and bases, 
placed in three rows, each column being 
five feet in diameter and 464 feet high. 
These columns supported a pediment 
with a roof of bronze. The Pantheon 
stands near the ancient Campus Martius, 
and, after the lapse of 1900 years, is still 
the best preserved of the old Roman 
buildings. It was given to Boniface IV. 
by the Emperor Phocas in 609, and was 
dedicated as a Christian church to the 
Virgin and the Holy Martyrs, a quantity 
of whose relics was placed under the 
great altar. In 830, Gregory IV. dedi- 
cated it to all the saints. It is now 
known as the Church of Santa Maria 
Rotunda. This consecration of the 
edifice, however, seems to have afforded 
it no defense against the subsequent 
spoliations, both of emperors and popes. 
The plates of gilded bronze that covered 
the roof, the bronze bassi-relievi of the 
pediment, and the silver that adorned 
the interior of the dome, were carried 
off by Constance Il., A. D. 655, who 
destined them for his imperial palace at 
Constantinople; but, being murdered at 
Syracuse when on his return with them, 
they were taken by their next proprietors 
to Aiexandria. Urban VIII. carried off 
all that was left to purloin—the bronze 
beams of the portico, which amounted 
in weight to more than 45,000,000 
pounds. During eight centuries it has 
suffered from the dilapidations of time 
and the cupidity of barbarians. The 
seven steps which elevated it above the 
level of ancient Rome are buried beneath 
the modern pavement. Its rotunda of 
brick is blackened and decayed; the 
marble statues, the bassi-relievi, the 
brazen columns have disappeared; its 
ornaments have vanished; its granite 
columns have lost their luster, and its 
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marble capitals their purity. Yet un- 
der every disadvantage, it is still pre- 
eminently beautiful. No eye can rest 
on the noble simplicity of the matchless 
portico without admiration. Its beauty 
is of that sort which, while the fabric 
stands, time has no power to destroy. 


Par’sees, the followers of the ancient 
Persian religion as reformed by Zer- 
dusht, or Zoroaster, as he is commonly 
called. According to Zerdusht there are 
two intellects, as there are two lives— 
one mental and one bodily; and. again, 
there must be distinguished an earthly 
and a future life. There are two abodes 
for the departed—Heaven and Hell. 
Between the two there is the Bridge of 
the Gatherer, or Judge, which the souls 
of the pious alone can pass. There will 
be a general resurrection, which is to 
precede the last judgment, to foretell 
which Sosiosh, the son of Zerdusht, 
spiritually begotten, will be sent by 
Ahuramazdao. The world, which by 
that time will be utterly steeped in 
wretchedness, darkness, and sin, will 
then be renewed. Death, the arch fiend 
of Creation, will be slain, and life will 
be everlasting and holy. The Parsees 
do not eat anything cooked by a per- 
son of another religion. Marriages can 
only be contracted with persons of 
their own caste and creed. Their dead 
are not buried, but exposed on an 
iron grating in the Dokhma, or Tower 
of Silence, to the fowls of the air, to the 
dew, and to the sun, until the flesh has 
disappeared, and the bleaching bones 
fall through into a pit beneath, from 
which they are afterwards removed to a 
subterranean cavern. The temples and 
altars must forever be fed with the holy 
fire, brought down, according to tradi- 
tion, from heaven, and the sullying of 
whose flame is punishable with death. 
The priests themselves approach it only 
with a half-mask over their faces, lest 
their breath should defile it, and never 
touch it with their hands, but with holy 
instruments. The fires are of five kinds; 
but, however great the awe felt by Par- 
sees with respect to fire and light, they 
never consider these as anything but 
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emblems of Divinity. There are also 
five kinds of ‘sacrifice,’ which term, 
however, is rather to be understood in 
the sense of a sacred action. 


Par’thenon, a celebrated temple at 
Athens, on the summit of the Acropolis, 
and sacred to Minerva. The Parthenon 
in beauty and grandeur surpassed all 
other buildings of the kind, and was con- 
structed entirely of Pentelic marble. 
It was built during the splendid era of 
Pericles, and the expense of its erection 
was estimated at 6,000 talents. It con- 
tained innumerable statues raised upon 
marble pedestals, and other works of 
art. The colossal statue of Minerva, 
which was in the eastern end of the tem- 
ple, was 39 feet high, and was composed 
of ivory and gold, the value of the latter 
being 44 talents, or about $465,000. The 
temple was reduced to ruins in 1687. A 
part of the matchless friezes, statues, 
etc., of the Parthenon now form the 
most valuable and interesting portion 
of the British Museum, they having 
been taken from the temple by Lord 
Elgin in 1800, and by him sold to the 
British Government. 


Portland Vase. The celebrated Port- 
land Vase, which is one of the most val- 
ued relics of antiquity in the British 
Museum, was made, it is believed, to 
hold the ashes of the Roman Emperor 
Alexander Servius, and was discovered 
during the 16th century in a rich sar- 
cophagus on Monte del Grano, where it 
had been for about 1,300 years. It is 
an urn, to inches high. The ground- 
work is of blue glass, enameled with 
white glass cut in cameo, to represent 
the wedding of Thetis and Peleus. It 
was placed in the museum by the Duke 
of Portland in 1810, and in 1845 was 
maliciously broken by a man named 
Lloyd. The pieces, however, were col- 
lected and cemented together, but the 
vase has not been on exhibition since 
that date. It was at one time known as 
the Barberina Vase, and was owned by 
Sir William Hamilton, who found it in 
the Barberina Palace, and purchased it 
in 1770. In time it passed.into the 
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possession of the Duchess of Portland, 
and was disposed of as related. 


Public Schools. The origin of the 
public school system of America dates 
back to the time of the settlement of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. In the 
very beginning of their history these 
colonists made provision for the estab- 
lishment of schools in every town, and 
parents were required to send their 
children to them or educate them other- 
wise. At first. these schools were not 
entirely free; that is, those who could 
pay were required to do so; but the evil 
of separating the children into paupers 
and rate-payers in time became appar- 
ent, and shortly after the colonies be- 
came states the school taxes were in- 
creased and the schools were made free. 
The example of these colonists was 
quickly followed by other New England 


colonies; but in other sections of the 


country schools were either private or 
parochial for many years, except in 
cases where a free school was established 
and supported by private beneficence. 
When the vast territories west of the 
Alleghany Mountains came into the 
possession of the United States, every 
sixteenth section in each Congressional 
township was set aside by.the Govern- 
ment as a nucleus of a public-school 
fund; later, this was increased to two 
sections for the benefit of the newer 
States. The Southern States were the 
last to embrace the free school system 
in its entirety, having done so only since 
the close of the Civil War. Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Nevada, Wisconsin, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, California, Arizona, Wyoming, and 
Washington have compulsory educa- 
tional laws. The average age up to 
which schodl attendance is required is, 
in the United States, fourteen and one- 
half years, which is older than that in 
any other country. 


Pyr’amids. The weight of authority 
among modern Egyptologists inclines to 
the view that the Pyramids were a new 
and bold architectural type, invented 
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in its entirety between the fifth and 
twelfth dynasties, in Middle Egypt, and 
not the development from earlier forms 
of tomb-mounds. ‘‘Pyramid,”’ in its 
strict geometrical sense, denotes a build- 
ing having a polygonal base, and plain 
triangular sides which meet in an apex. 
There are various forms of ancient 
tomb-mounds of earth and stone and 
stepped structures, as the mastaba in 
Egypt, and early temples and mausolea 
in Mexico and Assyria, and there are 
also some inferior imitations of later 
date; but the true pyramidal construc- 
tion is seen only in Egypt, and comprises 
about 70 structures on the banks of the 
Nile, none of which are later than the 
twelfth dynasty (about 2000 B. C.). 
They are all built upon a square base, 
with the four sides facing the four cardi- 
nal points of the compass, and in the 
earlier forms are composed of horizontal 
layers of rough-hewn blocks with a small 
amount of mortar—degenerating in the 
buildings of the sixth and succeeding 
dynasties to a cellular system of retain- 
ing walls filled with loose chips, and 
finally, in the twelfth dynasty, to a mass 
of mud bricks. But there was, in all 
cases, on the outside, a casing of fine 
stone, beautifully polished and jointed, 
the inner chambers having a similar 
finish. These casing stones were not a 
mere veneer or film, but were massive 
blocks, usually greater in thickness than 
in height. Inside of each pyramid, 
always low down, and usually beneath 
the level of the ground, was built a 
sepulchral chamber, and this was reached 
by a downward passage from the north 
side. This passage had a lesser chamber 
in its course, and was blocked once or 
oftener with a massive stone portcullis. 
The interior was probably in every case 
accessible to the priests for the purpose 
of making offerings, the passageway 
being closed by a stone door turning on 
a horizontal pivot, the location of which 
was known to them. The chambers 
were always roofed by great sloping 
cantalevers of stone projecting from the 
north and south sides, on which they 
rested without pressing on each other 
along the central ridge, so that there was 
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no thrust, nor indeed any force to dis- 
turb the buildings; and now, after a 
lapse of 4,000 years, in spite of the 
brutal treatment of enemies and the 
greed of later builders (who have re- 
moved almost all of the casing stones), 
they still stand as colossal monuments 
of the work of man. Owing to the loss 
of the casing stones, their present ap- 
pearance presents a series of huge, rough 
steps, and their height has been consid- 
erably diminished by the encroachment 
of the sand of the desert around their 
bases. Many archeologists believe these 
vast piles, especially the great Pyramid 
of Cheops at Gizeh, to have been con- 
structed under divine inspiration, and 
to embody in the living rock great 
astronomical facts and mathematical 
principles, and memorials of a system 
of weights and measures for universal 
use. It is also maintained that Masonic 
emblems and symbols have been found 
within them. Whatever the builders 
embodied in the. details of their con- 
struction, their immediate object and 
use was undoubtedly to serve as royal 
mausolea. As for these theories, future 
investigations will probably develop or 
explode them; but that there is great 
mathematical knowledge and wonderful 
accuracy of measurement displayed in 
them is well established. In the great 
Pyramid at Gizeh, the four sides have a 
mean error of only six-tenths of an inch, 
and 12 seconds in angle from a perfect 
square. This pyramid is the largest of 
all, and by far the most remarkable in 
its construction. It is somewhat differ- 
ent from the others in its internal ar- 
rangement, having the subterranean 
chamber, which is but half finished, and 
having also an upward passage leading 
to two large upper chambers, highly 
finished with great slabs of polished 
red granite. Probably both of these 
chambers contained originally a polished 
sarcophagus of the same syenitic gran- 
ite; and the larger one—the ‘“ King’s ’— 
although in the very heart of this huge 
pile, is perfectly ventilated by two air 
passages about nine inches square, which 
run to the north and south faces of the 
Pyramid. It was. built by Cheops or 
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Khufu of the fifth dynasty, and its con- 
struction is thought to have employed 
100,000 men for 30 years or more — 
probably half a century. The masonry 
consisted originally of 89,028,000 cubit 
feet, and still amounts to 82,111,000. 
The height is at present 450 feet (origi- 
nally 479), and the length of the sides 
746 feet (originally 764). The King’s 
Chamber is 19 feet 1 inch in height, and 
in area 34 feet 3 inches by 17 feet 1 inch; 
the Queen’s Chamber is 20 feet 3 inches 
in height, and in area 17 feet by 18 feet 
ginches. It is now generally agreed that 
there were no inscriptions on the exter- 
nal surface of any of the pyramids, the 


‘casing stones bearing a smooth polish. 


The mechanical means employed by the 
builders have been partly ascertained. 
The hard stones, granite, diorite, and 
basalt, were, in all fine work, sawn into 
shape by bronze saws set with jewels 
(either corundum or diamonds); hollows 
were made (as in sarcophagi) by tubular 
drilling with tools like our modern 
diamond rock drills, and small articles 
were turned in lathes fitted with mechan- 
ical tool rests and jewel-pointed tools. 
The questions of the transport and 
management of such huge stones, weigh- 
ing oftentimes more than 30 tons apiece, 
remain still to be answered. 


Reformation, The, a term universally 
applied by Protestants denoting change 
from Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
religion, which was originated in Ger- 
many by Luther,A.D.1517,but had been 
begun in England by Wycliffe, and was 
afterwards completed by Henry VIII., 
who assumed the title of ‘Head of the 
Church.” 

Luther’s conflict with the Church of 
Rome began when he boldly attacked 
the doctrine of indulgences. The proc- 
lamation of indulgences was not new 
in Germany, nor was opposition to it 
on the part of the people and of both 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities new. 
The struggle was precipitated, however, 
when Albert of Brandenburg appointed 
John Tetzel of Leipsic, a learned and 
eloquent Dominican, to preach the in- 
dulgences among the people. N ew oppo- 
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sition at once broke out, and Luther 
took the lead. He drew up his objec- 
tions in the shape of 95 propositions, 
which he fastened to the door of the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg, on All 
Saints’ Eve (Oct. 31, 1517). In these 
he attacked the abuse, not the doctrine, 
of indulgences, pronouncing anathema 
on whosoever spoke against the truth 
of papal indulgences. Nevertheless the 
propositions contained the germs of his 
future heresy and gave rise to the move- 
ment known as the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. He at once gained a number of 
adherents, among them men of influence 
both in church and state. A vigorous 
and oftentimes exceedingly discourte- 
ous controversy followed which led to 
Luther’s being summoned to Rome to 
defend himself. At the request of the 
Elector Frederick, the Diet of Augsburg 
was substituted for Rome as the place 
of the trial, and Cardinal Cajetan, papal 
legate, was appointed to represent the 
pope atthe Diet. Luther claimed that he 
had said naught against the Scriptures, 
the doctrine of the church, the decrees of 
popes, or reason. In short, made a com- 
plete retraction, and fled from Augsburg 
angry at heart. In 1520 he launched 
out pamphlet after pamphlet assailing 
in virulent terms the whole office and 
dignity of the papacy, setting out that 
the Bible was the only source of faith. 
These doctrines caught the hearts of the 
multitudes. Luther appealed strongly 
to the spirit of nationality and aggrand- 
jzement. He addressed the emperor, 
the nobles, and the people. He urged 
the emperor to overthrow the power of 
the pope, confiscate the wealth of the 
church, abolish feasts and holidays and 
masses for the dead. On June 15, 1520, 
the pope issued a bull specifically con- 
demning Luther’s teachings, and ex- 
communicating him if he refused to 
retract within sixty days. Luther ap- 
pealed from the authority of the pope to 
a general council, and publicly burned 
the pope’s bull at Wittenberg, consign- 
ing the pope himself to “fire eternal.” 
The Diet of Worms placed him under 
the ban of the empire as a heretic, but 
the circumstances of the time and the 
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opposition of the German States ren- 
dered the edict ineffective. From these 
beginnings the Reformation spread 
throughout the German Empire and 
thence to various other countries. 


Roman Catholic Church, the name 
generally given to that very numerous 
body of Christians who acknowledge the 
Pope, or Bishop of Rome, as the head of 
their church. This name also signifies 
that the Roman Catholic Church is 
“Roman in its centre and Catholic in its 
circumference.”’ St. Peter is said to have 
been the first bishop of Rome, and tradi- 
tion says that he was martyred there. 
The mighty importance of the city of 
Rome naturally gave its bishop a great 
position, but the fact that it became 
for a while the arbiter and ruler of 
all Christendom is the most remarkable 
fact in the history of Christianity. 
The controversy between Rome and 
Protestantism involves two main ques- 
tions: In the first place, Protestants 
deny the authority of a pope over them 
at all; and, secondly, a large portion of 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church is rejected, as being a corruption 
of Apostolic Christianity. The Roman 
church recognizes seven sacraments, Viz. : 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucha- 
rist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy 
Orders, Matrimony. One of the chief 
characteristics of this religion is that of 
invoking help of the Virgin and Saints. 
With regard to all matters relating to 
faith, Roman Catholics draw a sharp 
line between what is of doctrine and 
what of discipline. Doctrine is what 
was taught by Christ and his apostles ; 
discipline, the different rules laid down 
by the various councils of the church, 
and liable to change at any time. There 
are various religious orders, both for men 
and women, who are obliged to take the 
three vows of’poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience. Their work consists in superin- 
tending charitable institutions, such as 
asylums, orphanages, and hospitals, and 
some of the orders have large schools at- 
tached to them. The number of Roman 
Catholics all over the world is about two 
hundred and twenty million. The growth 
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of the Roman church in the United 
States in recent years has been rapid, 
owing to immigration. The church has 
over eight million adherents in_ this 
country. Since the Vatican Council of 
1870, when Pius IX. put forth the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the pope, the 
utterances of the pontiff have been taken 
as the groundwork of the faith and 
practice of the church. His pronounce- 
ments are regarded as infallible when he 
defines a doctrine regarding faith and 
morals to be held by the whole church 

The work of the church in the world is 
directed immediately by the bishops, 
who receive their jurisdiction from the 
pope. The power inherent in the Epis- 
copal character and order is received 
from God directly and immediately. 
When established in a diocese by the 
pope, the bishop, by virtue of his title, 
receives the power of governing and of 
taking cognizance of all spiritual causes 
which regard his flock, whether lay- 
men or ecclesiastics, with the exception 
of what is specially reserved to the head 
of the church, and he possesses and ex- 
ercises these prerogatives under the 
jurisdiction of and in dependence on the 


pope. 


St. Nich’olas and Christmas. The origin 
of the idea that presents are presented 
at Christmas time by St. Nicholas, or 
Santa Claus, probably originated from 
the following circumstance: St. Nicho- 
las is said to have been Bishop of Myra, 
and to have died in the year 326. He 
was noted for his fondness for children, 
and became their patron saint, and the 
young were universally taught to re- 
vere him. He is said to have supplied 
three destitute widows with marriage 
portions by secretly leaving money at 
their windows, and as this occurred just 
before Christmas, he thus became the 
purveyor of the gifts of the season to all 
children in Flanders and Holland, who 
hung up their shoes and stockings in 
the confidence that Knecht Clobes, as 
they called him, would put in a prize for 
good conduct. Formerly, and still, in 
some parts of Germany, the practice 
is made of all the parents in a small 
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village sending the presents to some one 
person, who, in high buskins, a white 
robe, a mask, and an enormous. flax 
wig, goes from house to house on Christ- 
mas eve, and, being received with great 
pomp and reverence by the parents, 
calls for the children, and bestows the 
intended gifts upon them, after first 
severely questioning the father and 
mother as to the character and con- 
duct of the child. As this custom be- 
came less frequent, the custom of chil- 
dren hanging up their stockings was sub- 
stituted; and, as the purveyor no longer 
visited the houses, it was necessary to 
explain it by telling the children that 
he came into the house at night, coming 
down the chimney, and leaving their 
presents and departing. The custom 
of decking the houses and churches at 
Christmas with evergreens is derived 
from ancient Druidical practices. It 
was an old belief that sylvan spirits 
flock to the evergreens and remain un- 
nipped by frost until a milder season, 
and it was probably on account of the 
good omen attached to the evergreen 
that Christmas trees came into use. 


Salvation Army, The. The Salvation 
Army is a missionary organization set 
on foot in England by William Booth, 
who was called the ‘‘General’’ of the 
Army. The plan of operation is for a 
company to march about cities, towns, 
and villages, singing popular sacred, 
songs and speaking between whiles for 
about five minutes. The Army has also 
a large number of religious periodicals 
and small books. Mr. Booth was a 
minister of the Methodist New Connex- 
ion, which he left in 1861 to begin ‘‘re- 
vivalistic services‘’ in a tent in White- 
chapel. In 1865 his little band of fol- 
lowers called themselves ‘‘The East 
LondonChristian Revival Society,’ after- 
wards changed to “The Christian Mis- 
sion.” In 1869 the Mission made ex- 
peditions to provincial towns. Lastly 
in 1873, the name was changed to “‘The 
Salvation Army.” Its literary organ, 
called The Christian Mission, first ap- 
peared monthly in 1874. In 1879 it 
was called The Salvationist, and in the 
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same year its title was changed into The 
War Cry. Its flag now flies in thirty- 
four countries or colonies, where, under 
the leadership of 11,149 men and women, 
whose lives are entirely given up to the 
work, 49,800 religious meetings are held 
every week. The Army has 27 weekly 
newspapers and 15 magazines, with a 
total annual circulation of 49,015,044. 
It has accumulated $4,015,085 worth of 
property, pays rentals amounting to 
$1,100,000 per annum for its meeting 
places, and has a total income from all 
sources of $3,750,000. The Army litera- 
ture is issued in 15 languages and ser- 
vices are held in 29 languages. The num- 
ber of local officers, bandsmen, and office 
employees is 23,540. The United States 
branch was established in 1880. The 
value of the property held by the 
United States wing of the Army is 
$175,000. 


San’hedrim, as the supreme national 
tribunal of the Jews was called, was 
established at the time of the Maccabees, 
and was the court before which Christ 
was tried for high treason against the 
Roman Emperor. It was presided over 
by the Nasi (Prince), at whose side was 
the Ab-Beth-Din (Father of the Tribu- 
nal). 
eres belonged -to the different 
classes of society; there were priests, 
elders—that is, men of age and experi- 
ence—scribes, or doctors of law, and 
others exalted by eminent learning, 
which was the sole condition for ad- 
mission. The limits of its jurisdiction 
are not clearly known, but it is believed 
that the supreme decision over life or 
death was exclusively in its hands. The 
regulation of the sacred times and sea- 
sons was vested in it. It fixed the be- 
ginnings of the new moons; intercalated 
the years when necessary , watched over 
the purity of the priestly families by 
carefully examining the pedigrees of 
those priests born out of Palestine, so 
that none born from a suspicious or 
i]|-famed mother should be admitted to 
the sacred service. The mode of pro- 
cedure was extremely complicated; and 
such was the caution of the court, 


Its members, of which there were 
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especially in matters of life and death, 
that capital punishment was pronounced 
in the rarest instances only. The Nasi 
had the supreme direction of the court, 
and convoked it when necessary. He sat 
at the head, and at his right hand was 
the seat of the Ab-Beth-Din; the rest of 
the 71 took their places according to their 
dignity, in front of them, in the form 
of asemicircle, so that they could be seen 
by both the chief officers. The meet- 
ing place of the court was, on ordinary 
occasions, in a hall at the south-east 
corner of the Temple, but on extraor- 
dinary occasions it met in the house 
of the high priest. It met daily, with 
the exception of Sabbaths and feast 
days. After the destruction of the 
Temple and Jerusalem, the Sanhedrim, 
after many emigrations, was finally 
established at Babylon. 


Scriptural Measures of Capacity. The 
measures of capacity referred to in the 
Scriptures, with their English equiva- 
lents, are as follows: The Chomer or 
Homer in King James’s translation was 
75,625 gals. liquid, and 32,125 pecks dry. 
The Ephah or Bath was 7 gals. 4 pts., 
15 ins. sol. The Seah=1-3 of Ephah, 
2 gals. 4 pts., 3 ins. sol. The Hin=1-6 
of Ephiah, 1gali2 pts., tin. sol.” “The 
Omer=1-10 of Ephah, 5 pts., 0.5 in. 
sol. The Cab=1-18 of Ephah, 3 pts., 
to ins. sol. The Log=7 1-72 of Ephah, 
4 pt., ro ins. sol. The Metretes of Syria 
(Fohn ii: 6)=Cong. Rom.: 7% pts. The 
Cotyla Eastern= 1-100 of Ephah, 4 pt., 
3 ins. sol. This Cotyla contains just 
ro ozs. avoirdupois of rain water; Omer, 
too, Ephah, 1,000; Chomer or Homer, 
10,000. 


Scriptural Measures of Length. The 
measures of length used in the Scrip- 
tures with their English equivalents, are 
as follows: The great Cubit was 21.888 
ins=1.824 ft., and the less 18 ins. A 
span, the longer = $ a cubit = 10.944 
ins.=.912 ft. A span, the less=1-3 
of a cubit=7.296 ins.=.608 ft. A 
hand’s. breadth=1-6 of a cubit= 3.684 
ins.=.304 ft. A finger’s breadth= 1-24 
of a cubit=.or2 ins.= .076 ft. A 
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fathom=4 cubits= 7.296 ft. Ezekiel’s 
Reed=6 cubits=10.944 ft. The mile 


= 4,000 cubits= 7,296 ft. The Stadium, 
1-10 of their mile=4o0o0 cubits= 729.6 
ft. The Parasang, 3 of their miles= 
12,000 cubits, or 4 English miles and 
580 ft. 33.164 miles was a day’s journey 
=some say 24 miles; and 3,500 ft. a 
Sabbath day’s journey ; some authorities 
say 3,648 ft. 


Sep’tuagint. The most ancient Greek 
translation of the Old Testament that 
has come down to us, and the one com- 
monly in use at the time of Christ, was 
the Septuagint. Its origin is shrouded in 
deep obscurity. There are a number of 
myths concerning it, but the principal 
one is that it was made during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 284-247 B. 
C. This king, it is stated, anxious to 
embody in a collection of laws of all 
nations, on which he was engaged, also 
those of the Jews, invited 72 men of 
learning and eminence from Palestine, 
who performed the task of translation 
in 72 days. The facts upon which this 
legend, now rejected as a piece of his- 
tory, rests, can not well be ascertained. 
It seems clear, however, that Ptolemy, 
aided by his librarian, Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, did cause a Greek version of the 
Pentateuch to be executed, probably 
during the time of his being co-regent 
of Ptolemy Lagi; but the translators 
were not Palestinian but Egyptian 
Jews. This is evidenced from the state 
of the text from which the translation 
must have been made, and from the 
intimate acquaintance with Egyptian 
manners and customs which it evinces. 
The Septuagint was held in the very 
highest repute among the Alexandrine 
Jews, while the Palestinians looked 
upon it as a dangerous innovation, and 
even instituted the day of its completion 
as a day of mourning. Gradually, how- 
ever, it also found its way into Palestine. 
It was read and interpreted in the syna- 
gogues for some centuries after Christ, 
until the increasing knowledge of the 
original, fostered by the many acade- 
mies and schools, and the frequent dis- 
putations with the early Christians, 
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brought other and more faithful and 
literal translations. ; 


Shin’tuism is the prevailing religion 
of Japan. Its characteristics are the 
absence of an ethical and doctrinal 
code, of idol worship, of priestcraft, 
and of any teachings concerning a future 
state. It requires preéminently purity 
of heart and general temperance. The 
principal divinity is the sun-goddess 
Amaterasu, whose descendant and vice- 
regent on earth is the Mikado, who is 
therefore worshiped as a demigod. Their 
temples are singularly devoid of eccle- 
siastical paraphernalia. A metal mirror 
generally stands on the altar as a symbol 
of purity. The spirit of the enshrined 
deity is supposed to be in a case, which 
is exposed to view only on the day of 
the deity’s annual festival. The worship 
consists merely in washing the face in a 
font, striking a bell, throwing a few 
cash into the money box, and praying 
silently for a few seconds. In addition 
to the chief deity, there are a legion of 
canonized heroes and benefactors who 
are worshiped. Many Japanese temples 
are magnificent specimens of architecture 
in wood, and are remarkable for their 
vast tent-like roofs, and their exquisite 
wood-carving. 


Si’nai. The exact position of Sinai, 
the mount on which God gave to Moses 
the Ten Commandments and the other 
laws by which the Israelites were bound, 
is a matter of some dispute, but it is 
probably to be found in the mountains 
occupying the greater part of the Arabian 
peninsula, lying between the Gulf of 
Suez and Akabah. This mountain mass 
is divisible into three groups—a north- 
western, reaching, in Mount Serbel, an 
elevation of 6,340 feet; an eastern and 
central, attaining in Jebel Katherin a 
height of 8,160 feet, and a south-eastern, 
whose highest peak, Um Shaumer, is 
the culminating point of the whole 
Sinaitic range. Serbel, with its five 
peaks, looks the most magnificent moun- 
tain in the peninsula and is identified 
with Sinai by the early Church Fathers, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Cosmas, etc.; but the 
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requirements of the Hebrew narrative 
are not met by it, and even as early as 
the time of Justinian, the opinion that 
the Serbel was the Sinai of Moses had 
been abandoned, and to a ridge of the 
second or eastern range that honor had 
been transferred, the northern summit 
of which is termed Horeb; and the 
southern, Jebel-Musa,or Mount of Moses, 
continues to be regarded by a majority 
of scholars as the true Sinai. The fa- 
mous monastery of Mount Sinai stands at 
the eastern base of Jepel-Musa, in soli- 
tary peace. There were numerous other 
convents, chapels, and hermitages 
around the mountain in earlier times. 


Smithsonian Institute, The, is situated 
in Washington, D. C., and was organ- 
ized by act of Congress in August, 1846, 
to carry into effect the provisions of the 
will of James Smithson. That celebrated 
English physician bequeathed to his 
nephew £120,000, the whole of his 
property, which, in the event of the 
death of the latter without heirs, was 
to revert to the United States, to found 
at Washington an establishment for “the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,”and which was to be named 
the Smithsonian Institution. The con- 
ditions on which the bequest was to 
take effect in the United States occurred 
in 1835 by the death of the nephew 
without issue, and the Hon. Richard 
Rush was sent to London to prosecute 
the claim. On Sept. 1. 1838, he de- 
posited in the United States Mint 
$515,169, being the proceeds of the 
estate. The Institute is governed by 
regents appointed bythe FederalGovern- 
ment, and contains a museum, library, 
cabinets of natural history, and lecture 
rooms. It receives copies of all copy- 
righted books, and exchanges with other 
countries, and its museum is enriched 
with the gatherings of national exploring 
expeditions. A portion of its funds is 
devoted to scientific researches and the 
publication of works too expensive for 
private enterprise. There are depart- 
ments of astronomy, ethnology, meteor- 
ology, and terrestrial magnetism. The 
courses of public lectures by eminent 
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scientific men are among the attractions 
of the capital. 


Sunday. The name of the first day 
of the week is derived from the Saxon 
Sunnan daeg, cr day of the sun; in the 
Roman calendar, dies Solis. We have 
no definite information as to when the 
observance of the first day of the week 
was substituted by the Christians for 
that of the seventh day, the ancient 
Jewish Sabbath. It undoubtedly arose 
among the earliest practices of the 
Christian Church, and was regarded as 
the fittest day to be held as sacred, be- 
cause, in the words of one of the Fathers, 
‘Tt is the first day in which God changed 
darkness and matter, and made the 
world; and on the same day, also, Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour, rose from the dead.” 
Various additional reasons, taken from 
the Old Testament, were advanced by 
others of the early Fathers in support 
of the observance of this day. The first 
law, either ecclesiastical or civil, by 
which the sabbatical observance of Sun- 
day is known to have been ordained, is 
an edict of Constantine, A. D. 321, for- 
bidding all work but necessary hus- 
bandry on the ‘‘venerable Sunday.” In 
the Theodosian Code it is enjoined that 
‘on the Sunday, rightfully designated 
by our ancestors as the Lord’s day, all 
lawsuits and public business shall cease.” 
Since the oth century, Sunday has been 
a thoroughly established institution of 
the Christian Church, as a day of rest 
and religious exercises, and one exempt 
from any occupations of a purely secular 
character, except such as were absolutely 
necessary. 


Taj Mahal was built by the Shah 
Jihan of India as a mausoleum for the 
remains of his wife Nourmahal, and is 
situated at Agra. It is of white marble, 
too feet in diameter and 200 feet in 
height, built in the form of an irregular 
octagon, and rising from a marble ter- 
race, under which is a second terrace 
of red sandstone. At the corners of 
the marble terrace are lofty minarets, 
and in the centre of the main building 
rises a dome, flanked by cupolas of 
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similar form. Every part, even the 
basement, the dome, and the upper 
galleries of the minarets, is inlaid with 
ornamental designs in marble of different 
colors, principally of pale brown and 
bluish violet. Here and there, also, the 
exterior and interior are decorated with 
mosaics of precious stones. The whole 
Koran is said to be written in mosaics 
of precious stones on the interior walls. 
In the construction of this magnificent 
building, which, as Bayard Taylor says 

alone repays a visit to India, 20,000 
men were employed 20 years. Although 
the labor cost nothing, over $20,000,000 
were expended inits construction. The 
doors are of solid silver, and an enormous 
diamond was placed upon the tomb 
itself. 


Theos’ophy. The name ‘‘theosophy”’ 
is from the Greek word theosophia, divine 
wisdom. The object of theosophical 
study is professedly to understand the 
nature of divine things. It differs from 
both philosophy and theology in that all 
reasoning processes are excluded as im- 
perfect, and claims to derive its knowl- 
edge from direct communication with 
God. It does not accept the truths of 
recorded revelation as immutable, but 
as subject to modification by later 
direct and personal revelations. It is 
really but another name for mysticism, 
although the latter name implies much 
more; and the direct and immediate 
knowledge or intuition of God to which 
the Mystics laid claim was, in fact, the 
foundation of that intimate union with 
God, and consequent abstraction from 
outer things, which they make the 
basis of their moral and ascetical Sys- 
tem. The theosophic system dates froma 
very high antiquity. Since the Christian 
era we may class among theosophists 
such sects as Neo-platonists, the Hesy- 
chasts of the Greek Church, and in 
later times the disciples of Paracelsus, 
Thalhauser, Béhme, and Swedenborg. 


Unita’rians. The Unitarians of the 
present day, like almost all Christian 
sects, must be divided into two classes— 
a conservative and a progressive class— 
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or, as they are often called, an old 
and new school. The former adopt the 
old rule of the sufficiency of Scripture, 
though with such qualifications as the 
scientific criticism of the Bible has 
rendered indispensable. The most con- 
servative Unitarian, for example, would 
not contend for the literal truth of the 
first Chapter of Genesis, nor for the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration in any 
shape. ‘‘The Bible is not, but it con- 
tains, the Word of God,” is the form 
which best expresses their position on 
this subject. They generally hold the 
simple humanity of Christ, and even 
reject the supernatural birth, thinking 
the part of the gospels which record that 
event to be less authentic than the parts 
referring to the ministry, the death and 
resurrection of Christ. What, however, 
chiefly distinguishes the Unitarians of 
this school from those of the new or 
progressive school is the place which 
they give to the miracles as supernatural 
sanctions of the truth of Christianity. 
Denying that man has any immediate 
knowledge of the intuition of spiritual 
things, they regard Christianity as a 
system of moral and religious truth 
external to man’s nature, and requiring, 
in proof of its divine origin, certain 
evidences beyond its inherent credibility 
and adaption to human wants. ‘This 
evidence they find in the miracles, which 
they accept as well-attested facts, on 
the same ground on which all historical 
facts are accepted. The Unitarians of 
the progressive school, so far from re- 
garding man as entirely dependent upon 
his reasoning powers for his knowledge 
of religion, rather look upon him as 
standing in a living relationship with 
the one infinite source of all truth, and 
as having within his own nature the 
germs of the highest religious faith. To 
this view of Christianity the miracles 
are not felt to be essential as proofs. 
Generally speaking, the Unitarians of 
this school are disposed to regard with 
favor the freest criticism of the Bible. 
Unitarians of all shades of opinion are 
agreed in rejecting the entire orthodox 
scheme—including the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the vicarious atonement, the 
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deity of Christ, original sin, and ever- 
lasting punishment—as both unscriptu- 
ral and irrational. They celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in their churches, not as 
a sacrament, but as a service commem- 
orative of Christ’s death and expressive 
of spiritual communion with him. 


United States Naval Academy at 
Annap’olis. There are allowed at the 
Academy one naval cadet for each mem- 
ber or delegate of the United States 
House of Representatives, one for the 
District of Columbia, and ten at large. 
The appointment of cadets at large, and 
for the District of Columbia, is made by 
the President. The Secretary of the 
Navy, as soon after March 5 in each year 
as possibile, must notify in writing each 
member and delegate of the House of 
Representatives of any vacancy that 
may exist in his district. The nomina- 
tion of a candidate to’ fill the vacancy 
is made on the recommendation of the 
member or delegate, by the Secretary. 
Candidates must be actual residents 
of the districts from which they are 
nominated. 

The course of naval cadets is six 
years, the last two of which are spent at 
sea. Candidates, at the time of their 
examination for admission, must not 
be under fifteen nor over twenty years 
of age,and physically sound,well formed, 
and of robust condition. They enter 
the Academy immediately after passing 
the prescribed examinations, and are 
required to sign articles binding them- 
selves to serve in the United States 
Navy eight years (including the time 
of probation at the Naval Academy), 
unless sooner discharged. The pay ofa 
naval cadet is $500 a year, beginning 
at the date of admission. 

Appointments to fill all vacancies 
that occur during the year in the lower 
grades of the Line and Engineer 
Corps of the Navy and of the Marine 
Corps are made from the naval cadets, 
graduates of the year, at the conclusion 
of their six-years’ course, in the order 
of merit as determined by the Academic 
Board of the Naval Academy. At least 
ten appointments from such graduates 
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are made each year. Surplus graduates 
who do not receive such appointments 
are given a certificate of graduation, an 
honorable discharge, and one year’s 
sea pay. 

The Academy was founded in 1845, 
by the Hon. George Bancroft, Secretary 
of the Navy in the administration of 
President Polk. It was formally opened 
October roth of that year, with Com- 
mander Franklin Buchanan as superin- 
tendent. During the Civil War it was 
removed from Annapolis, Md., to New- 
port, R. I., but was returned to the 
former place in 1865. It is under the 
direct supervision of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


Univer’salists. The distinctive pecul- 
iarity of the Universalist faith consists 
in the belief that ‘‘evil’’ will ultimately 
be eradicated from the world, and that 
all erring creatures will be brought back 
to God through the irresistible efficacy of 
Christ’s divine love. They argue that 
when an infinite, wise, holy, and benev- 
olent God resolved to create man, it 
could only be with a view to his ever- 
lasting good; that if he did allow him 
to be tempted and to fall, it must have 
been because he foresaw that through 
sorrow and suffering man could rise to 
higher degrees of perfection; that, there- 
fore, all punishment is of necessity de- 
signed as a remedial agent, and not in- 
tended to satisfy God’s indignation as 
a sovereign at the disobedience of his 
subjects; that no other view of the sub- 
ject is compatible with the scriptural, 
and especially the New ‘Testament, 
representation of God as a ‘‘Father,’’ or 
with the oft-repeated declaration (in 
various terms) that Jesus Christ was a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. Universalism, as a mode of be- 
lief, is of. very ancient origin, and its 
modern adherents, besides urging its 
congruity with the divine plan of re- 
demption as revealed in Scripture, point 
to the earliest Christian writings, ¢. g., 
the Sibylline oracles of Rome, and cite 
passages in favor of the doctrine from 
many of the Church fathers. Universal- 
ism was preached in the United States 
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as early as 1741, but the first separate 
Universalist church was not established 
until 1780, when the Rev. John Murray 
started one at Gloucester, Mass. Since 
his time an important body has sprung 
up which contains many able, learned, 
and pious divines. 


University Extension has for its object 
the provision of ‘‘the means of higher 
education for persons of all classes, and 
of both sexes engaged in the regular 
occupations of life.”” This movement 
commenced with the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1872, and was subsequently 
taken up by Oxford University, the 
London Society for the extension of 
University Teaching, Dublin University, 
Owens College, Manchester, the Scottish 
Universities, the University of Sydney, 
New South Wales, and the Chautauqua 
Home Reading Club in the United 
States. In 1890 Cambridge, Oxford, and 
the London Society had 227 centres, 
79 lecturers, and 40,336 students at- 
tending lectures. The lecture study 
system was organized in the United 
States at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Other institutions, notably the 
University of Chicago and the University 
of Wisconsin, have engaged in the work, 
and many centres for lectures and study 
in history, science, art, and literature 
have been formed. 


Vul’gate, The, the Latin translation of 
the Bible, which is the received version 
in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
original Vulgate was completed in A, 
D. 405 by Jerome, and between that 
date and 1546, when it was first declared 
the authorized version of the Roman 
Church, it underwent several revisions 
which completely changed the character 
of the work. In the latter year the Tri- 
dentine Council decreed the preparation 
of an authentic edition, and the task 
was undertaken by the Papal Chair; 
but it was not until rs90 that Sixtus 
V. produced the work. This, however, 
turned out to be so utterly incorrect 
and faulty throughout that the copies 
were speedily suppressed, and another 
edition, which appeared in 1 592, was 


prepared under Clement VIII., to which, 
in the next year (1593), that other edi- 
tion succeeded, which has since remained 
the normal edition of the Church of Rome 
and has been reprinted, unchanged, 
ever since. 


West Point Academy. Each Con- 
gressional District and Territory, also 
the District of Columbia, is entitled to 
have one cadet at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, the 
cadet to be named by the Representative 
in Congress. There are also ten ap- 
pointments at large, especially conferred 
by the President of the United States. 
The number of students is thus limited 
to 344. The course of instruction, which 
is quite thorough, requires four years 
and is largely mathematical and pro- 
fessional. The discipline is very strict 
—even more so than in the army— and 
the enforcement of penalties for offenses 
is inflexible rather than severe. Aca- 
demic duties begin September rst and 
continue until June rst. From the mid- 
dle of June to the end of August cadets 
live in camps, engaged only in military 
duties, and receiving practical military 
instruction. Cadets are allowed: but 
one leave of absence during the four- 
years’ course, and this is granted at 
the expiration of the second year. The 
pay of a cadet is $540 a year. 
graduation, cadets are commissioned as 
second lieutenants in the United States 
Army. 


West’minster Palace was erected in 
1840 on the site of the old houses of 
Parliament, which were destroyed by 
fire in 1834. It is 900 feet long by 300 
feet wide, is built of limestone from the 
Yorkshire quarries, and cost about 
$8,000,000. The palace contains the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, which are separated by an octag- 
onal hall with a diameter of 70 feet. The 
House of Lords is 100 feet long, 45 feet 
wide, and 45 feet high. The room is 
profusely decorated, and in niches be- 
tween the windows are statues of barons 
who signed the Magna Charta—eight- 
een in number. The gorgeous gilt and 
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canopied throne which is occupied by 
the King when he opens Parliament is 
in this room, as is also the wool-sack— 
a large, square bag of wool covered 
with red cloth—of the Chancellor of 
Great Britain. The House of Commons 
is not as handsome as the House of Lords 
in the matter of decorations, and is not 
so long, but is the same height and 
width. The palace also contains a 
number of other rooms, among which 
are the King’s robing room, the guard 
room, the libraries, committee rooms, 
etc. In the centre of the edifice, above 
what is known as the Octagon Hall, 
is a tower 300 feet high. At the south- 
west corner is the Victoria tower, 346 
feet high. At the north-west corner is 
the clock tower, which is surmounted 
by a belfrey spire 320 feet high. In 
this tower is a clock with four faces, 
each 30 feet in diameter, and the hours 
are struck on a bell called ‘‘Big Ben,” 
which weighs nine tons. At the south- 
western extremity of the building is the 
state entrance of the King, which com- 
municates directly with what are known 
as the royal apartments. The entrance 
to the Octagon Hall is by a passage 
known as Saint Stephen’s Hall, which 
communicates also with Westminster 
Hall, a much older building, on the 
north. 


Windsor Castle is situated on the 
right bank of the Thames, 23 miles 
west of London, near the town of Wind- 
sors The royal residence and the build- 
ings connected with it cover 12 acres 
of ground, and stand in the midst of a 
park known as ‘‘Little Park,” which 
is four miles in circumference, and is 
connected by a long avenue of trees, 
south of the castle, with the “Great 
Park,’”’ which is 18 miles in circuit. The 
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castle was founded by William the Con- 
queror. The original plans were en- 
larged upon and completed by Henry I., 
and the castle was first used as a royal 
residence about ri1o. The history of 
the existing edifice, however, begins in 
the reign of Henry III., but it was not 
until the time of Edward III. that all 
its portions were completed. The build- 
ings may be said to be grouped in three 
portions—the middle ward containing 
the Round Tower, which was built by 
Edward III., in the 18th year of his 
reign, to receive the Round Table of 
the Knights of the newly formed Order 
of the Garter; the lower ward, on the 
west, containing St. George’s chapel, 
which was begun by Henry III., com- 
pleted by Edward III., rebuilt by Henry 
VII., and added to by Cardinal Wolsey, 
and the houses of the military knights, 
cloisters, etc.; and the upper ward, on 
the east, containing the sovereign’s 
private apartments. Some additions 
were made to the buildings by Henry 
VIII., and Queen Elizabeth formed the 
terraces and built the gate now called 
by her name. The Star building was 
erected by Charles I]. In 1824-28, 
the castle was repaired and enlarged; 
but little alteration has since been made. 
The park and forest immediately ad- 
joining contain many historical trees— 
such as Elizabeth’s Oak; Shakespeare’s 
Oak; the Long Walk, made in the 
reign of Charles II.; and Queen Anne’s 
Ride of Elms, three miles long. The 
oldest planted timber in England—that 
of the reign of Elizabeth—is also in 
Windsor Park; and there are many oaks 
of which it is well established the age 
must be one thousand years. In the 
royal vaults connected with St. George's 
chapel a number of kings and queens 
are buried, 
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